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TO  HIS  MAJESTY 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  the  THIRD, 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

THIS  WORK 
IS  MOST  RESPECTFULLY   DEDICATED. 


A  History  of  Rome,  represented  with 
tmth  and  vividness,  in  broad  and  clear  outlines, 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  multifarious 
details,  might  be  esteemed  no  less  worthy  to 
mgage  the  attention  of  a  prince,  than  profound 
and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  of  modem  times.  Not  so,  critical 
investigations  into  the  dark  periods  of  remote 
antiquity;  not  so,  a  work  which,  while  it  ap- 
proaches close  to  particular  objects  that  it  may 
examine  them,  is  seldom  able  to  occupy  a  station 
where  those  rich  and  wide  prospects  expand 
before  the  eye. 
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But  gratitude  inspires  courage;  and  in 
this  feeling  I  ventured  to  solicit  your  Majesty's 
gracious  permission  for  the  dedication  of  this 
work. 

Your  Majesty's  favour  has  afforded  me  the 
happiest  leisure :  it  enabled  me  to  become  familiar 
with  Rome :  and  the  two  Universities — that  of 
Berlin,  the  opening  of  which  led  to  my  under« 
taking  this  work,  and  that  of  Bonn,  to  which  it  is 
my  pride  to  belong  as  a  free  associate — are  Your 
Majesty's  noble  creations. 

Thus' this  history  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Gracious  King;  to  whom  I  devote  it,  with  feel- 
ings faithful  as  those  of  a  native  subject,  and 
with  a  livdy  recollection  of  every  favour  withr 
which  Your  Majesty  has  distinguished  me. 
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The  History  of  Rome  was  treated,  during  the  -first 
(wo  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters^  with  the  same 
prostration  of  the  understanding  and  judgement  to  the 
written  letter  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  <with 
the  same  fearfulness  of  going  beyond  it,  which  prevailed 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  If  any  one  had 
asserted  a  right  of  examining  the  credibility  of  .the 
ancient  writers  and  the  value  of  their  testimony^  an 
outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  his  atrocious 
presumption:  the  object  aimed  at  was,  in  spite  of  all 
internal  evidence,  to  combine  what  was  related  by  Jthem^ 
at  the  utmost  one  authority  was  in  some  one  particular 
instance  postponed  to  anothei;,  as  .gently  as  possible,  and 
without  inducing  any  further  residts.  Here  and  there 
indeed- a  free -bom  mind,  such  as  Glareanus,  broke 
through  these  bonds ;  but  infallibly  a  sentence  of  .con- 
demnation was  forthwith  pronoupced  against  him :  besides 
such  men  were  not  the  most  learned;  and  their  bold 
attempts  were  only  partial  and  were  wanting  in  consist-. 
ency.  In  this  department,  as  in  others,  men  of  splendid 
talents  and  the  most  copious  learning  conformed  to  the 
narrow  spirit  of  their  age :  their  labours  extracted  from 
a   multitude,  of  insulated  details,   what  ;the  -  remains  of 
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ancient  literature  did  not  afford  united  in  any  single  work^ 
A  isystonatic  account  of  Roman  antiquities :  what  they  did 
in  this  respect  is  wonderful.  And  this  is  sufficient  to 
earn  them  an  imperishable  fame :  for  he  that  would  find 
fault  with  them  for  not  h&ng  independent  of  their  age, 
is  blind  to  the  common  lot  of  mortals»  from  which  none 
but  the  favorites  of  the  gods  are  exempt;  and  they 
mostly  make  amends  for  this  blessing  by  persecution«.  On 
the  other  hand  for  history  in  a  stricter  sense  little  was 
produced :  dry  compilations  for  the  times  where  the  books 
of  Livy  were  lost,  and  detached  observations  which  led 
to  nothing  beyond. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  Philology 
entered  upon  a  middle  state  between  the  period  of  her 
earlier  greatness  within  her  exclusive  sphere,  where, 
having  accomplished  whatever  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  manner,  she  consequently  fell  into  decay,  and 
that  of  a  new,  richer,  and  more  comprehensive  greatness, 
for  which  she  was  to  be  indebted  to  the  developement 
of  the  other  sciences,  although  now  for  a  while  they  were 
overshadowing  her :  this  like  all  middle  states  was  one  of 
uneasiness  and  depression*  Bentley,  and  a  few  more,  who 
were  in  piart  the  creators  of  the  new  age,  in  part  the 
preservers  of  the  knowledge  the  old  one  had  left  behind, 
stood  as  giants  amid  a  generation  of  dwarfs.  Intellect 
and  science  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  every-I 
where  coming  out  of  their  nonage:  men  were  taught  by 
great  examples  to  look  things  in  the  face,  and  to  pursue 
their  researches  with  freedom  and  confidence;  to  regard 
die  books,  which  till  then  had  made  up  the  scholar^s  whole 
world,  as  merely  pictured  of  a  part  of  the  living  universe 
which  could  not  be  immediately  approached ;   to  exercise 
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their  own  understanding,  their  own  reason,  their  own 
jodgement  in  everything.  The  field  of  Boman  history 
was  not  left  unvisited  hy  the  youthful  spirit  of  freedom:  it 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  perrading  activity  which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  that  we  owe  the 
first  work  which,  together  with  an  abundance  of  details, 
enters  into  a  general  examination  of  what  this  history  is 
and  may  be  made:  I  mean  the  masterly  inquiries  of 
Perizonius ;  a  book  which,  like  other  products  of  geniuf^ 
is  unsurpassed  and  classical  in  the  kind  wherein  it  was 
the  first.  If  however  we  hare  feel  the  breath  of  that 
spirit  which  in  those  days  was  everywhere  awakened,  yet 
PeriJEomus  had  advanced  far  beyond  his  age;  and  Bajle, 
who  twelve  years  after  pointed  out  the  contradictions  and 
imposdbilitieB  contained  in  a  few  portions  of  the  earliest 
history  of  Rome,  makes  no  use  and  takes  tio  notice  of 
himt  neither  does  Beaufort,  although  his  sole  attention 
was  directed  to  the  object  which  Bayle  merely  G:^ed  his 
eyes  on  for  a  few  hours  among  a  thousand  of  the  same 
kind. 

Beaufort  is  ingenious,  and  his  readmg  is  extensive, 
though  he  is  no  philologer:  one  or  two  sections  in  his 
treatise  are  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  executed,  while 
others  on  the  contrary  are  exceedingly  weak  and  shallow. 
Bayle  is  throughout  and  completely  his  master:  scepti- 
cism the  soul  of  his  bookt  he  merdy  attempts  to  deny 
and  upset:  or,  if  he  wotdd  ever  build  up  anything, 
what  he  erects  is  firadl  and  untenable.  Yet  the  influence 
and  rq>utation  of  his  book  has  spread  extraordinarily: 
far  Boman  history  had  almost  entirely  escaped  the 
attention  and  care  of  jdlilologers ;  those  who  ehiefly^  inter- 
ested themsdives  about  it,  though  not  more  than  about 
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any  other,  were  intelligent  men  of  the  world ;  and  for 
their  use  it  wds  at  that  time  handled  by  geveral  authors» 
without  Any  pretensions  or  view  to  learning  and  research. 
Such  of  these  as  did  not  wholly  overlook  the  earlier 
centuries,  from  thinking  them  of  no  importance,  were 
so  satisfied  with  Beaufort^s  investigations  as  to  give 
them  up  altogether.  Gibbon'^s  history,  which  even  tar 
the  philologer  is  a  noble  masterwork,  left  this  region 
imtouched. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
era '  for  Germany.  Men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
superficial  views  in  any  field  of  knowledge :  vague  empty 
words  had  lost  their  currency :  but  neither  was  the  work 
of  destruction,  in  which  the  preceding  age,  indignant 
against  protracted  usurpation,  had  taken  pleasure,  any 
longer  held  to  be  sufficient ;  my  (countrymen  strove  after 
definite  and  positive  knowledge,  like  that  of  their  fore* 
fathers;  but  it  was  after  true  knowledge,  in  the  room  of 
that  imaginary  knowledge  which  had  been  overthrown. 
We  had  now  a  literature,  worthy  of  our  nation  and 
language:  we  had  Lessing  and  Goethe s  and  this  litera- 
ture comprised,  what  none  had  yet,  a  great  part  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  not  copied,  but  as  it  were  reproduced. 
For  this  Germany  is  indebted  to  Vpss,  whom  our  grand- 
children'^s  children  and  grandchildren  must  extoU  as  their 
benefactor;  with  whom  a  new  age  for  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  begins ;  inasmuch  as  he  succeeded  in  eliciting 
out  of  the  classical  writers  what  they  presuppose,  their 
notions  of  the  earth  for  instance  and  of  die  gods,  their 
ways  of  life  and  their  household  habits:  and  understood 
and  interpreted  Homer  and  Virgil,  a3  if  they  were  our 
contemporaries  and  only  separated  from  us  by  an  interval 
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äf  space.  His  example  wrought  upon  many:  upon  me, 
ever  since  my  childhood,  it  has  been  enforced  by  per- 
8(HiaI  encouragement  from  this  old  friend  of  my  family. 

If  a  previous  age  had  contented  itself  with  looking 
at  ancient  history,  in  the  way  many  look  at  maps  or 
landscapes,  as  if  they  were  all  in  all;  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  employ  it  as  the  only  means  that  remain 
for  producing  an  image  of  the  objects  it  represents :  it 
icould  not  now  be  esteemed  satisfactory,  unless  its  clearness 
and  distinctness  were  such  that  it  could  take  its  station 
beside  the  history  of  the  present  age.  And  the  time  was 
one  when  we  witnessed  many  unheard  of  and  incredible 
things :  when  our  attention  was  attracted  to  many  forgotten 
and  decayed  institutions  by  the  sound  of  their  downfall ; 
and  our  hearts  were  strengthened  by  danger,  as  we  be- 
came familiar  with  its  threats,  and  by  the  passionate 
intensity  given  to  our  attachment  to  our  princes  and  our 
country. 

At  that  time  philology  in  Germany  had  already 
reached  that  highth,  which  is  now  the  boast  of  our  nation. 
It  had  recognized  its  calling,  to  be  thei  mediator  between 
the  remotest  ages,  to  afford  us  the  enjoyment  of  preserv- 
ing through  thousands  of  years  an  unbroken  identity  with 
the  nipblest  and  greatest  nations  of  the  anciedt  world; 
by  familiarizing  us,  through  the  medium  of  grammar  and 
history,  with  the  works  of  their  minds  and  the  course  of 
their  destinies,  as  if  there  were  no  gulph  which  divided 
us  from  them. 

In  this  manner,  although  Greek  literature  continued 
long  to  possess  an  almost  exclusive  preference,  the  critical 
treatment  of  Roman  history,  the  discovery  of  the  forms  of 
the-  constitution   which   had   been   misunderstood,   was  a 
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fruit  which  time  had  been  maturing :  and  a  concourse  of 
fortunate  circumstances  oomfamed  to  favour  its  growth. 
It  was  a  time  full  of  hope,  when  the  university  of  Berlin 
was  opened:  and  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  which 
months  rolled  away,  while  the  contents  of  the  first  volumes 
of  this  history  were  «digested  for  lectures  and  worked  up 
for  publication  ;-^to  have  enjoyed  this,  and  to  have  lived 
in  1813,  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  make  a  man^s  life,' 
notwithstanding  much  sad  experience,  a  happy  one. 

In  this  state  of  delight  the  meaning  of  many  an 
ancient  mystery  disclosed  itself:  but  yet  more  were  over- 
looked: in  much  I  erred:  a  still  greater  part  was  left  in 
a  disjointed  condition  feebly  supported  by  proofs.  For 
my  knowledge  was  the  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  one 
who  had  been  self-taught,  and  who  as  yet  had  only  been 
able  to  devote  to  study  such  hours  as  he  could  withdraw 
from  business :  and  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  journey 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  along  the  eaves.  That  these 
defects,  and  the  overhasty  composition  of  the  first  volume, 
which  had  compelled  me  to  introduce  repeated  corrections 
in  the  sequd  of  the  work  itself,  did  not  hinder  its  recep- 
tion from  being  on  the  whole  very  favorable,  is  a  proof 
that  the  revival  of  Roman  history  was  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age :  nay  our  age,  it  seems  to  me,  may  dis- 
cern that  it  is  immediately  called  by  Providence  to  this 
inquiry,  inasmuch  as,  within  the  eleven  years  dnce  it 
commenced,  three  new  and  rich  sources  have  been  opened 
to  us  by  the  publication  of  Lydus,  Gaius,  and  Cicero^s 
Republic :  whereas  centuries  had  previously  elapsed  with- 
out adding  anything  to  our  means  of  knowledge. 

To  these  defects  of  my  work  I  was  far  from  blind :  the 
points  attacked  by   tho^e   who  criticized  it,  were  by  ho 
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means  the  weak  ones,  but  often  tlie  soundest  and  strong- 
est. My  bebg  aware  of  these  faults,  and  desirous  to 
make  use  of  the  new  discoveries,  was  the  main  reason 
whidi  retarded  the  continuation :  for  it  was  necessary  that, 
before  I  proceeded,  the  first  vdume  should  be  written 
anew.  Meanwhile  however  I  was  living  in  Italy,  and 
living  at  ^Rome,  too  much  taken  Up  in  gazing  and  receiv- 
ing impressions  to  work  with  energy  at  books:  besides 
I  fancied  I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  without  the 
hi^piness  I  had  once  enjoyed,  at  the  time  when  the  pomt 
on  which  the  question  hinged  would  come  forward  into  a 
dear  light  whOe  I  was  conversing  with  Savigny,  and  it 
was  so  easy  for  me  to  ask  many  a  question,  so  cheering 
to  complete  the  embryo  thought  and  to  try  its  worth. 
On  my  return  to  Germany  I  drew  up  the  plan  of  the 
tUrd  volume,  preparing  the  way  for  it  by  remodelling 
the  first,  and  correcting  the  second.  ^ 

This  new  edition,  in  which  it  was  my  aim  to  make  the 
proofs  and  the  solutions  perfect,  required*  very  extensive 
labours :  but  as  all  labour  is  lightened  when  new  springs 
of  activity  are  imparted,  so  this  was  mainly  promoted  by 
my  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  last  winter.  What 
Pyrrhus  said  to  his  Epirots — Ye  are  my  w%ng»-^i&  the 
feeling  of  a  zealous  teacher  toward  hearers  whom  he 
loves,  and  whose  whole  souls  take  an  interest  in  his  dis^ 
course.  Not  only  does  the  endeavour  to  make  himself 
clear  to  them,  and  to  utter  nothing  as  truth  which  can 
admit  of  a  doubt,  speed  his  researches :  the  sight  of  them 
assembled  before  him,  the  immediate  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  them,  awakens  a  thousand  thoughts  during  the 
time  he  is  speaking :  and  in  how  very  different  a  manner 
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does  one  write  down  words  which  had  previously  been 
poured  forth  as  the  fresh  thoughts  prompted  them ! 

The  Work  which  I  here  lay  before  the  public,  is,  as 
the  first  glance  will  shew,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
scarcely  a  few  fragments  of  the  former  have  been  incor- 
porated. It  would  have  been  incomparably  easier  to.  have 
preserved  the  groundwork  of  the  first  edition ;  I  resolved 
on  the  far  more  diflicult  task,  as  the  most  expedient, 
which  would  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  That 
whole,  consisting  of  this  and  the  next  two  volumes,  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  reached  his  maturity:  whose 
powers  may  decline,  but  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly 
settled,  whose  views  cannot  change:  and  so  I  wish 
that  the  former  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  youthful 
work.  Our  friends  are  often  more  tender-rhearted  to- 
ward us  than  we  are  ourselves :  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
may  regret  some  things  that  have  been  destroyed  and  cast 
away  :  more  than  once  it  was  with  a  lingering  hand  that  I 
overthrew  the  old  edifice:  but  what  was  built  on  suppo- 
sitions which  had  been  found  to  be  wrong,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  remain ;  nor  was  it  allowable  to  preserve  it 
by  slipping  some  other  prop  under  it,  so  as  to  efikce  the 
appearance  of  the  original  foundation. 

The  continuation  down  to  the  term  which  I  have  now 
set  before  me,  I  may,  if  it  please  God  and  his  blessing 
abide  with  me,  confidently  promise;  although  the  pro- 
gress may  be  but  slow.  It  is  the  work  of  my  life ;  which 
is  to  preserve  my  name,  not  unworthy  of  my  father's :  I 
will  not  lazily  abandon  it. 

When  a  historian  is  reviving  former  times,  his  inte- 
irest  iu  them  and  sympathy  with  them  will  be  the  deeper, 
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the  greater  the  events  he  has  witnessed  with  a  bleeding 
or  a  rejoidiig  heatt.  His  feelings  are  moved  by  jiistice  or 
injustice,  by  wisdom  or  folly»  by  the  coming  or  the  depar- 
ture of  greatness,  as  if  it  were  all  going  on  before  his  eyes : 
and  when  he  is  thus  moved  his  lips  speak,  although 
Hecuba  is  nothing  to  the  player.  Would  it  were  acknow- 
ledged that  the  perfect  distinctness  and  clearness  of  this 
vision  destroys  the  power  of  obscure  ideas  and  indefinite 
words !  that  it  precludes  the  silly  desire  of  transferring  out 
of  ages  of  a  totally  different  character  what  would  now  be 
altogether  inapplicable!  that,  to  retain  the  poet^s  simily, 
it  precludes  fools  from  coming  forward  ar  knight  errants, 
to  avenge  the  sorrows  of  Hecuba  !  If  any  one,  after  being 
reminded  of  this,  persists  in  misapprehending  my  mean- 
ing, he  is  dishonest,  or  at  least  very  simple.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  political  opinions  in  my  work  are 
formed^  there,  is  not  one  that  may  not  be  found  in  Mon- 
tesquieu or  Burke :  and  the  proverb,  ^ien  hace  apli^ 
caeumes,  con  su  pan  se  lo  coma-,  is  enough. 

It  is  with  a  solemn  feeling  that  I  close  this  preface 
with  the  words  which  fifteen  years  ago  closed  that  of 
the  first  edition  :  the  repetition  of  them  <^  brings  back  the 
images  of  joyous  days,  and  much-loved  shades  rise  up 
before  my  soul.*' 

There  is  an  inspiration  which  proceeds  from  the  pre- 
sence and  the  converse  of  beloved  friends:  an  imme- 
diate action  upon  our  minds,  by  which  the  Muses  are 
revealed  to  our  view,  awakening  joy  and  strength  in  us, 
and  purging  our  sight :  to  this  through  my  whole  life  I 
have  owed  whatever  was  best  in  me.  Thus  I  owe  it  to 
the  friends  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  returned  to  studies 
long  resigned  or  faintly  pursued,  if  the  result  has  been 
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propitious.  Therefore  do  I  blesg  the  beloved  memory  of 
my  departed  Spalding :  therefore  too  allow  me  opei^y  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you,  Savigny,  Buttmann,  and  Hein- 
dorf, without  whom  and  without  our  deceased  friend  I 
should  certainly  nevet  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
this  work,  without  whose  affectionate  sympathy  and  en- 
livening presence  it  woiild  hardly  have  been  accomplished. 

3oww, 

December  8, 1826. 


The  Author  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  state 
of  his  health  from  bringing  out  the  second  wdume  of  this 
history :  the  Translators  hope  however  that  its  appear^ 
once  füül  enable  them  ere  long  to  lay  it  before  the  English 
pubUc-^Such  notes  as  are  not  numbered  have  been  added 
hy  them,  to  direct  the  Reader  to  a  variety  of  passeiges 
tohich  the  Author  had  made  use  of  in  the  tewt,  though  he 
had  not  specifically  referred  to  them. 
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HISTORY    OF  ROME. 


I  HAVE  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  Rome;  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  city,  unto  the  period  when  the 
sovranty  of  Augustus  over  the  Roman  world  was  undis- 
putedly  acknowledged.  I  begin,  where  a  new  people  arose 
out  of  the  confluent  settlements  of  divers  nations ;  my  goal 
lies,  where  this  people  had  incorporated  millions  with  itself, 
and  had  imparted  to  them  its  language  and  its  laws ;  where 
it  ruled  from  the  rising  unto  the  setting  sun,  and  the  last 
of  the  kingdoms  that  proceeded  from  Alexander's  con- 
questSy  was  become  one  of  its  provinces.  Long  before  any 
historical  record  of  particular  individuals  occurs  in  those 
times,  the  forms  under  which  the  commonwealth  existed, 
may  be  recognized  with  certainty :  so  firmly,  and  for  cen- 
turies indelibly,  were  they  impressed  upon  every  thing, 
and  so  entirely  was  the  individual  identified  with  the 
community.  At  the  close  of  the  time  which  I  purpose  to 
embrace,  the  nation  resolves  itself  into  a  fermenting  mass, 
in  which  the  form,  now  that  the  soul  has  abandoned  it, 
daily  becomes  more  indistinct  and  decays. 

Numberless  are  the  events  and  the  changes  through 
which  the  Romans  passed  from  one  of  these  limits  to  the 
opposite  :  vast  destinies,  mighty  deeds,  and  men  who  were 
worthy  to  wield  a  gigantic  power,  have  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  much  in  the  story  of  Rome,  even  during  the  most 
ignorant  ages.     But  in  the  early  part  of  it  poetry   has 
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drawn  her  party-coloured  veil  over  historical  truth  :  after- 
ward, vain  fictions,  still  more  frequently  than  popular 
legends  under  various  forms,  are  mixed  up,  within  the 
oudines  of  dry  chronicles,  with  the  scanty  results  drawn 
by  one  or  two  genuine  historians  from  authentic  docu- 
ments :  often  they  are  irreconcilable  and  easily  discerned ; 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  deceitful  congruity :  in  no  his- 
tory does  actual  certainty  begin  comparatively  later.  Still 
however  it  is  not  on  that  account  necessary  to  give  up  this 
most  important  of  all  histories  for  the  largest  part  of  its 
duration  as  hopeless.  Provided  only  that  no  pretension 
be  set  up  to  that  complete  accuracy  in  minute  details, 
which  in  truth  is  of  no  value  to  us,  much  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  those  periods,  dark  as  they  are,  on  no  weaker 
historical  evidence  than  we  possess  for  contemporary  events 
in  Greece :   and  this  we  are  bound  to  attempt. 

It  is  in  determining  the  internal  history  and  condition 
of  the  state,  that  we  may  be  most  successful,  even  more  so 
than  in  the  same  inquiries  as  to  the  Greeks.  Few  nations 
have,  like  the  Romans,  completed  a  life  never  cut  short  by 
the  power  of  a  strange ;  none  among  these  few  with  such 
strength  and  fulness.  No  other  state  has  existed  so  long 
without  any  principle  of  its  life  being  stifled :  numerous 
and  various  from  their  origin,  every  one  of  them  lives  on, 
till  it  dies  away;  that  which  has  outlived  itself,  is  removed; 
and  something  similar  is  planted  where  a  place  has  been 
left  empty,  or  where  new  ground  has  been  enclosed.  Thus 
the  state  keeps  itself  youthful,  the  same  in  whatever  is 
essential,  evermore  renewing  itself;  until  a  stoppage 
comes,  and  a  standstill ;  and  now  follows,  insteieul  of  the 
indestructible  fulness  of  life,  first  languour,  then  deadly 
sickness.  But  during  the  very  times,  an  account  of  which 
we  must  rather  guess  at  than  receive,  the  proportions 
were  all  so  harmonious,  the  relations  so  answerable  to  one 
another,  that  when  a  few  traces  and  remains  of  intelli- 
gible bearing  have  been  brought  to  light,  safe  and  certain 
conclusions  may  thence  be  drawn  concerning  other  things 
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also,  from  which  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  dear  away  the 
rubbish,  or  of  wfakh  the  lowest  foundation  stdnes  have 
been  torn  up:  eren  as  in  mathematics  only  a  few  things 
need  be  giTen,  to  dispense  with  an  actual  measurement. 

As  the  sea  receiTes  the  ripens  so  the  history  of  Rome 
reodves  into  itself  that  of  all  the  other  nations  which  had 
previously  been  of  name  in  the  world  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Many  appear  here  only  to  perish  inmiediately : 
others  maintain  their  existence  for  a  time,  mostly  in  a 
stn^Ie;  but  die  contact  sooner  or  hier  proTes  fatal. 
The  history  of  the  Romans  must  not  allow  that  an  imi^ 
which  shall  give  substance  to  the  names  of  these  nations, 
that  a  notion  of  their  condition  and  character  be  souj^ 
elaewhere,  and  perchance  not  found ;  neither  must  it  per-  . 
mit  them  to  be  passed  by  heedlessly,  while  an  empty 
name  or  conceptions  caught  up  at  random  are  deemed 
sufficient:  its  business  is  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  repre- 
sentadon  of  them,  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected  by  re- 
search and  reflexion. 

Livy  had  no  such  aims :  he  wrote,  because  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  highly  brilliant  gift  of  seizing  what  is 
characteristic  in  humanity,  and  of  narration;  with  the 
talent  of  a  poet,  only  without  the  command  of  metrical  lan- 
guage, or  the  delight  in  it.  He  wrote,  not  doubting,  and 
yet  without  conviction,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  mar- 
ydlous  legends  of  the  heroic  ages  were  commonly  drawn 
down  into  history,  even  by  those  among  his  contanpo- 
raries  who  in  the  concerns  of  the  present  time  and  of 
their  own  experience  were  nothing  less  than  credulous, 
at  a  period  when  a  careless  belief  continued  undisturbed 
fiom  childhood  on  throughout  life.  Even  those  primitive 
times  in  which  the  gods  walk  among  mankind,  he  would 
not  absolutely  reject :  whatever  was  recorded  of  the  more 
recent,  so  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  earthly 
conditbn  of  our  race,  he  only  held  to  be  less  complete  and 
certain,  but  of  the  same  kind  with  the  traditions  of 
accredited  history.     The  constitution  he  altogether  neg- 
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lected,  except  when  internal  discord  turned  his  attention 
toward  it :  on  such  occasions  he  saw  and  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  the  party  he  had  been  attached 
to  since  the  first  recollections  of  his  youth,  against  the 
persons  bearing  the  same  name,  and  therefore  to  him 
appearing  the  same,  with  those  whom  in  the  times  of  cor- 
ruption he  justly  deemed  the  worst  among  the  contending 
bad.  Lastly,  if  in  his  later  books  he  described  unknown 
countries  such  as  Britain  from  oral  accounts,  during  the 
remote  ages  he  took  no  pains  to  procure  any  distinct  con- 
ception of  nations  or  states. 

His  wish  was  to  forget  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  age, 
while  reviving  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  glorious 
or  excellent  in  former  times ;  and  the  easy  security  wherein 
the  weary  world  was  beginning  to  breathe  again,  could 
not  but  comfort  him  in  his  melancholy  when  he  was 
delineating  the  fearful  events  of  the  civil  wars :  he  desired 
to  teach  his  coimtrymen  to  know  and  admire  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  which  had  been  forgotten,  or  were  heard 
of  only  from  lisping  narratives :  and  he  bestowed  on  their 
literature  a  colossal  masterwork,  with  which  the  Greeks 
have  nothing  of  its  kind  to  compare ;  nor  can  any  modem 
people  place  a  similar  work  beside  it.  No  loss  that  has 
befallen  us  in  Roman  literature,  is  comparable  to  that  of 
his  books  which  have  perished. 

Yet  had  they  been  preserved^  we  should  still  have 
occasion  to  frame  a  Roman  history  suited  to  our  needs. 
For  in  order  that  the  story  of  an  age  which  has  wholly 
passed  away,  may  be  to  us  like  that  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
in  order  that  tlve  Roman  heroes  and  patriots  may  appear 
before  us,  not  like  Milton^s  angels,  but  as  beings  of  our 
fledi  and  blood,  we  now  want  something  more  and  some- 
thing else,  besides  what  we  read  in  him  so  inimitably 
related :  and  can  one  fail  to  perceive,  that  even  of  this, 
much  now  after  eighteen  hundred  years  will  not  imprint 
itself  on  the  memory  of  any  reader,  however  interested  in 
the  subject?     The  devising  and  fabricating  for  ourselves 
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the  wants  of  another  age,  even  though  we  rank  it  higher 
than  our  own,  and  the  disclaiming  and  refusing  to  satisfy 
the  wants  we  actually  have ;  such  habits  make  us  helpless 
and  joyless,  and  are  childish.  The  wish  to  vie  with  Livy 
as  an  historian,  the  fancy  that  the  lost  portions  of  his  work 
might  be  replaced,  if  only  our  materials  were  richer, 
would  be  ridiculous.  But  there  is  no  presumption  in 
the  thought  of  undertaking  carefully  and  laboriously  to 
examine,  to  combine,  and  thus  to  vivify  our  poor  and 
fragmentary  notices;  so  that  by  such  means,  during  the 
periods  where  we  have  nothing  better,  that  form,  which 
readily  arises  where  the  material  is  plenteous  and  finely 
wrought,  may  still  come  forth  living  and  complete  in  aiU 
that  is  most  essential. 

How  far  I  may  sucoe^,  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  higher 
power.  But  to  the  researches  in  this  history  I  owe  the 
most  animated  days  in  the  prime  of  my  life;  and  since 
the  continuation  of  this  work  will  no  less  fill  my  old 
age  than  Livy^s  creation  did  his,  it  is  a  pledge  to  me 
too  that  my  latter  years  will  be  fresh  and  cheerful.  He 
who  calls  what  has  vanished  back  again  into  being,  enjoys 
a  bliss  like  that  of  creating :  it  were  a  great  thing,  if  I 
might  be  able  to  scatter  for  those  who  read  me,  the  cloud 
that  lies  on  this  most  excellent  portion  of  ancient  story, 
and  to  spread  a  clear  light  over  it ;  so  that  the  Romans 
shall  stand  before  their  eyes,  distinct,  intelligible,  familiar 
as  contempOTaries,  with  all  their  institutions  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  destiny,  living  and  moving. 
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The  Romans  are  not  accounted  to  belong  to  any  oi 
the  Italian  nations:  the  writers  who  talk  with  credulouB 
simplicity  about  the  peojde  of  Romulus  as  a  colony  from 
Älb^  still  do  not  aa  that  account  ever  reckon  them  amcmg 
the  Latins ;  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  times  they 
appear  equally  strangers  to  all  die  three  nations  in  the  midst 
of  which  their  city  stood.  Hence  their  history ,  if  it  only 
aim  at  giving  an  epical  narrative  of  actions  and  events^  may 
certainly  insulate  itself;  and  dius  almost  pdl  among  the 
ancients  who  wrote  it,  have  severed  it  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Italy.  But  there  is  no  ^ory  from  which  the  Romans 
were  further  removed,  than  from  that  of  the  Athenians,  of 
being  an  original  and  peculiar  people :  they  belonged  to 
no  nation,  only  because,  as  even  their  fables  and  disfigured 
legends  let  us  clearly  perceive,  they  arose  from  the  combi- 
nation of  several  that  were  wholly  strangers  to  one  another^. 
Each  of  these  transmitted  its  peculiar  inheritance  in  lan- 
guage, institutions,  and  religion,  to  the  new  people,  which 
in  every  thing  constituting  a  national  dbtinction  was  assur- 
edly always  unlike  some  one  of  its  parent  races.  The 
previous  history  of  those  nations  would  therefore  prepare 
the  way  for  that  of  Rome,  even  if  the  latter  had  remained 

^  This  WM  the  ground  for  the  contemptaous  asaerdon  of  the  spitefol 
Greeki  which  Dionysius  argues  against,  that  the  Romans  were  no  nation  at  all, 
but  a  mob  of  outcasts  gathered  together  from  every  kind  of  people,  <rvyK\vh€^' 
(L  89.)  It  is  the  same  taunt  from  which  Josephus  defends  his  countrymen 
against  Apian,  who  maintained  with  good  reason  that  much  the  largest  part  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  not  descended  from  the  small  colony  sent 
back  into  Judea  under  the  Persians,  but  from  individual  proselytes.  Apion 
belonged  to  a  peopb  who  had  kept  thansdves  unmixed,  and  from  him  the  con- 
tempt  for  such  as  were  without  ancestry  is  hitelligible ;  in  Greeks  it  was  mere 
malice. 
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confined  to  the  dty.  But  the  tribes  that  peopled  Italy 
vanished  in  the  light  of  the  dty,  and  the  nation  pf  its 
dtizens  spread  itself  forth  over  the  whole  peninsula:  the 
Romans  whose  story  we  know  from  contemporaries)  were 
descended  with  very  few  exceptions — among  the  masters 
in'  curatory  and  poetry  there  is  none  but  Csesar — ^&om 
idlies  who  had  become  Romans:  so  that  we  cannot  commaid 
the  historians  of  antiquity,  for  attending  only  to  the  stream 
that  gave  its  name  to  the  river,  and  overlooking  all  the 
tributaries,  even  though  they  be  far  mightier.  We  may 
and  must  censure  those,  who  recorded  tales  having  merely 
mne  local  connexion  with  Rome,  and  left  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  Umbrians,  and  of  the  rise  and  greatness  of 
the  Sabellians  and  Etruscans,  unheeded  to  oblivion.  Nd- 
ther  would  the  history  of  these  nations  find  us  employment 
solely  from  the  importance  of  the  events:  Cicero,  him- 
self a  Volsdan,  knew  that  his  countrymen  and  the  Sa- 
bines, that  Samnium  and  Etruria,  could  boast  no  less  than 
Rome  of  their  wise  and  great  men;  and  it  cannot  have  been 
the  Pontii  alone,  who  raised  their  countrymen  to  a  level 
with  the  Romans.  But  saving  an  obscure  recollection  of 
them,  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  Italians  and  Tuscans 
are  forgotten ;  scarcdy  has  a  dubious  name  been  anywhere 
preserved.  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  races  how- 
ever, their  migrations  and  conquests,  single  notices  are  to 
be  found  scattered  over  almost  the  whole  surface  of  ancient 
literature,  and  on  monuments.  To  collect  these,  and  weigh  ^ 
them  impartially,  and  thus  in  some  measure  to  replace  the 
information  which  we  unfortunately  want,  is  the  more 
needful,  inasmuch  as  these  subjects  have  been  treated 
throughout  arbitrarily,  without  critical  discrimination,  nay 
but  too  often  dishonestly :  and  these  inquiries,  and  sudi 
accounts  as  can  be  deduced  from  them,  are  the  necessary 
introduction  to  a  Roman  history  by  a  modem  writer. 

Cato  the  censor,  the  first  apparently  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  not  as  a 
poet,  interwove  therein,  on  the  occasions,  as  it  would  seem, 
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when  the  nations  and  cities  of"  Italy  come  forward  in  Roman 
story,  what  he  had  learnt  concerning  the  origin  and  move- 
ments  of  the  former,  and  the  foundation  of  the  latter'.  To 
him  we  are  indebted,  even  where  he  is  not  named,  for 
much  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  on  these  subjects. 
The  time  he  lived  in  was  very  favorable  to  his  undertak- 
ing: the  Etruscans^  Oscans,  and  Sabellians  still  existed 
as  nations;  and  although  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was 
esteemed  the  highest  privilege,  yet  the  dignity  of  the 
other  states  had  not  disappeared,  and  the  recollections  of 
their  old  times  had  not  become  indifPerent  to  the  later 
generation.  They,  as  well  as  Rome,  had  their  fasti  and 
calendars :  their  annals  are  quoted^ ;  and  in  places  which 
had  not,  like  Rome,  forgotten  their  old  language,  and 
preserved  only  fragments  from  the  general  wreck,  these 
must  have  gone  further  back  than  the  Roman.  Now  if 
they  only  grew  up  from  year  to  year  under  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  or  the  priests,  they  will  have  been 
scanty,  but,  so  far  as  they  extended,  the  more  authentic. 
There  is  however  the  highest  probability,  that  among 
nations  like  the  Oscans,  who  were  familiar  with  Greek 
art,  and  like  the  southern  Sabellians,  whose  taking  part  in 
Greek  philosophy  even  as  authors  is  assuredly  no  fable 
invented  without  a  foundation^,  historians  both  in  Greek 
and  in  their  native  language  had  arisen,  long  ere  a  litera- 
ture began  at  Rome.     Before  the  Marsic  war  the  latter 


>  Henoe,  with  the  ezoeptimi  of  what  oonoemed  the  LigariAns  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  these  notices  found  a  place  pardy  in  the  fiist  book  which  contained  the 
history  of  tfie  kings,  partly  in  the  next  two  which  xelated  the  Italian  wan. 
This  division  is  evidently  the  model  copied  by  Appian  in  ananging  the  books  of 
his  history,  the  first  thiee  of  which  have  the  same  contents.  And  thus  one  most 
conceive  Gato*s  Originet  to  have  only  accidentally  followed  the  order  of  tfane : 
for  instance,  the  myzian  war  will  have  oocuned  in  the  sixth  book,  not  in 
the  fifth. 

'  Pnfenestme  books,  in  the  Latin  langnage  indeed,  are  dted  by  Solinus 
p.  9.  O. ;  a  history  of  Coma,  by  Festus  v.  Bomam.  The  Etruscan  annals 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

^  I  do  not  hereby  mean  to  stand  up  for  the  pretended  individual  Pythag- 
oreans among  the  Lucanians. 
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was  in  its  youthful  prime;  and  yet  learning  and  the 
rhet(»rical  arts  were  still  more  flourishing  among  the  La- 
tins^, a  name  comprehending  at.  least  all  the  Italians 
who  had  adopted  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
wish  of  a  man  like  Cato,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
order,  to  have  books  communicated  to  him,  and,  where 
he  needed  it,  translated,  was  a  command  to  the  subjects 
of  Rome. 

Documents  and  inscriptions  on  brass  and  stone  supplied 
still  richer  and  surer  materials  for  a  history  than  books: 
many  such  have  come  down  to  our  times  in  unintelligi- 
ble languages,  a  mere  useless  treasure ;  and  in  those  days 
little  of  this  sort  can  have  perished,  at  least  in  the  middle 
of  Italy,  where  most  places  had  suffered  but  slightly 
either  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  or  during  Hannibal^s 
war.  At  Athens  attention  had  been  directed  toward  this 
source  of  strict  historical  information  for  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  ever  since  the  Athenian  history  had  reached 
its  close :  but  the  Romans  were  blind  to  their  own  docu- 
ments; and  those  of  Italy  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
among  Cato^s  materials. 

Sixty  years  after  he  wrote,  came  the  Marsic  war; 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  times  of  Sylla.  Such 
terrible  ravages,  which  spreading  from  place  to  place 
visited  every  region  of  Italy,  and  entirely  swept  away 
the  citizens  of  the  principal  towns,  must  also  have  de- 
stroyed monuments  of  every  kind,,  especially  writings :  in 
many  districts  the  population  was  changed.  This  was 
the  final  vengeance  on  Samnium ;  this  the  end  of  the  per- 
severing resistance  opposed  by  Etruria  to  Sylla^s  tyrannical 
and  short-sighted  resolution  to  do  away  with  every  thing 
that  for  centuries  had  been  conceded  to  circumstances,  of 
her  struggle  to  maintain  rights  with  which  she  had  been 
rewarded  for  severing  herself  firom  the  cause  of  Italy. 
The  old  Etruscan  nation  with  her  science  and  her  litera- 
ture perished  then :  the  nobles,  who  had  led  the  common 

^  Cicero  de  Ont.  iii.  U.  (43).  pro  Aichia  3.  (5). 
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cause,  fell  by  the  sword :  military  colonies  were  settled  in 
the  large  towns,  and  the  Latin  language  alone  became 
prevalent :  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  lost  all  landed 
property,  and  pined  in  poverty  under  strange  masters, 
whose  oppression  deadened  all  recollections  in  the  de- 
graded .generation  that  followed,  and  left  them  no  other 
wish  than  that  of  becoming  Romans  altogether^  The 
Oscan  language  indeed  had  not  yet  quite  vanished  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculanum  when  they  were  destroyed: 
Grellius  seems  to  mention  the  Tuscan  as  a  tongue  still 
living  in  his  days*;  but  writings  and  monuments  in  it 
were  as  unintelligible  as  the  Punic  or  Iberian,  and  pe- 
rished equally  unheeded:  the  theological  books  were  read 
in  Latin  translations. 

The  writings  of  Varro,  who  had  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  about  the  ancient  times  of  Italy,  and  from  whom 
much  on  these  subjects  is  dted,  are  not  in  this  respect  an 
important  loss,  great  as  the  value  of  his  information  is 
for  a  history  of  Roman  manners.  He  imderstood  nothing 
of  Tuscan,  hardly  knew  much  of  Oscan,  and  seems  not 
to  have  made  amends  for  these  deficiencies  by  other  expe- 
dients. What .  we  learn  as  recorded  by  him  concerning 
the  early  history  of  Italy,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
account  that  enumerates  the  primitive  cities  of  the  Ab- 
origines, for  the  most  part  utterly  worthless :  at  times  he 
evidently  follows  late  and  worthless  Greek  writers,  and 
once  even  a  manifest  impostor^:  it  is  unfortunate  that  his 
authority  has  led  Dionysius  and  others  astray. 

Ovid^s  oontanporary  and  friend  Jidius  Hyginus  wrote 

^  The'  intentioiial  exstirpation  of  the  higher  dasaeg  «mong  the  Mexicans, 
the  few  sorvivon  either  attaching  themadvcs  to  the  conquerors  or  sinking 
into  contempt,  «as  the  cause  that  within  a  century  the  science  and  learning  of 
this  lemaxkable  people  woe  lost,  and  even  its  arts,  although  they  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  lower  orders  which  sufibed  less,  and  not  by  the  higher  castes. 
Rome  did  not  bum  Ae  andent  writmgs :  bat  it  despised  them. 

•  XI.  7. 

^  liudus  Mallius,  for  thus  MdßttK  emends  itself:  his  Dodonoan  otade  is 
such  a  palpable  finud,  that  the  wary  Dionysius  can  hardly  be  quite  honest  here. 
I.  19. 
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on  the  (Hrigin  of  the  Italiwi  towns,  without  critical  dift* 
crinonation,  building  on  very  late  €rreek  authors  who  were 
tindefiervihg  of  any  regard.  Yet  he  has  been  often  quoted 
by  grammarians,  and  even  so  early  as  by  Pliny,  in  whose 
descriptifln  of  Italy  much  has  flowed  from  this  turind 
sonrce.  The  same  Fliny,  as  appears  from  the  list  of 
the  works  he  had  made  use  of,  did  not  thiidc  it  worth 
while  to  study  the  twenty  Ixx^  of  the  Tyrrheoian  histo- 
ries by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Universal  contempt  seems 
to  have  crushed  that  un&rtnnate  work  from  its  very  first 
appearance,  so  that  not  a  line  has  been  any  where  quoted 
from  it:  but  the  Lyons  tables  shew  that  ClaudiuB  was 
accurately  acquainted  ^th  the  Tuscan  annals;  and,  a^ 
he  searched  in  the  Roman  archives^  it  may  be  presumed 
that  to  perfect  his  history  he  would  cause-similar  researches 
to  be  made  among  lihe  Etruscan  monuments.  The  ear* 
liest  story  of  Rome  has  no  greater  loss  to  deplore;  and 
considering  the  advantages  of  the  imperial  dilettante,  we 
may  conclude  that  neither  the  Etruscan  history  of  Flac* 
ens,  nor  the  work  of'  Csedna^,  though  in  every  other  re- 
spect they  may  4iave  been  far  better,  came  near  it  in 
historical  importance. 

Cato^s  luiowing  nothing  of  the  Oenotrians,  proves  that 
he  had  never  read  even  Timseus,  much  less  Antiochus. 
Least  of  all  can  we  suppose  him  to  have  used  the 
PcUHes  of  Aristode,  which  not  only  embraced  Tarentum 
and  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  but  must  also  have  de- 
scribed Italian  nations,  nay,  one  might  suspect,  even 
fiome  itself  ^^.  That  this  account  of  the  history  and 
constitution    of   more   than  a  hundred  and    fifty   states 


"  Suetonius  Clatt4*  25.    He  pioduoes  the  letter  of  the  Senate  to  Seleucus. 

'  Both  these  works  have  been  made  known  to  ns  by  the  Veronese  scholia 
•n  Ü»  MoOd.  z.  183.  108. 

^  Plutarch  CamilL  p.  140.  a.  Qusst.  Rom.  p.  266.  b.  Dionysius  i.  72. 
At  least  it  18  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  Fliny,  who  ought  to  hare  been 
fiumKar  with  the  whole  drde  of  Ari8tot]e*8  writings,  to  have  overlooked  him 
among  the  Greeks  that  spoke  of  Rome  before  Theophrastus. 
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poiMsted  the  same  excellencies  which  have  made  Aris* 
toilers  writings  on  natural  history  immortal,  is  clearly 
apparent  from  what  has  been  preserved  of  it  on  the 
Athenian  constitution;  it  may  be  inferred  too  from  the 
critical  remarks  on  various  governments  contained  in  the 
PoUHos.  To  this  master  of  the  leamed^S'  tihe  criminal 
laws  of  Cuma  after  it  had  become  Oscan,  and  a  mythical 
legend  about  the  foundation  of  a  city,  were  no  less 
attractive  than  speculations  about  first  causes  and  final 
aims,  than  observations  on  animal  life  or  on  poetry :  and 
this  variety  of  pursuit  was  the  characteristic  endowment 
of  his  school. 

It  was  not  till  late  that  Italy  within  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  its  natural  boundaries,  the  Alps  and  the 
sea,  was  included  under  this  single  name.  So  long  as  it 
consisted  of  independent  states  peopled  by  difPerent  races, 
natives  and  strangers  knew  only  of  its  parts,  calling 
them  after  these  races,  or  after  the  former  inhabitants 
then  extinct  Thus  Asia  Minor  at  first  had  no  common 
name :  had  it  continued  united  into  one  state,  after  CroD- 
BUB  had  subdued  the  country  as  far  as  the  Halys,  the 
name  of  Lydia  might  have  come  into  use  for  the  whole, 
as  that  of  Asia  did  subsequently  for  the  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  that  of  Asians  for 
their  inhabitants.  Italia  and  Oenotria,  Ausonia  or  Opi- 
ca^\  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  and  Ombrica,  are  appellations 
derived  firom  the  Greek  names  of  the  people  who,  when 
the  Greeks  first  settled  in  these  countries,  possessed  the 
coasts  of  the  regions  thus  denominated:  and  so  many 
were  the  countries  placed  by  their  chorography  in  tbe 
peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Po  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Maenu  Ligystica,  which  even  with  Scylax  conimö»ces 
beyond  the  Rhone^  is  not  bisected  by  them  where  the 
Apennines  branch  off  from  the    Alps:    the   Eneti    they 


"  n  MMsim  ^  cakr  d«  smumk    DiMe. 
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numbered-  among  the  Illyrians.  This  old  division  is  ob- 
served, not  indeed  without  deviations,  nor  with  any  fixed 
unchangeable  boundaries,  until  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  al- 
though in  some  parts  it  no  longer  suited  with  the  inha- 
bitants: for  the  Sabellian  nation,  which  had  not  been 
noticed  by  the  earlier  Greeks,  had  sent  forth  tribes  that 
formed  powerful  states  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Italians 
and  Opicans,  under  the  name  of  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Campanians.  No  Greek  before  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty  will  call  the  Chalcidian  Cuma  a  town  in 
Italy,  but  in  Opica^' ;  as  Aristotle  calls  Latium  a  region 
in  Opica^^ :  and  if  Sophocles  in  his  Triptolemns  praised 
Italy  "  rich  in  white  grain^V  this  must  not,  as  Pliny  con- 
ceived,  be  referred  to  the  fertile  Campania,  which  lay 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Italy  known  to  the  age  of 
Sophocles,  but  to  the  Sirids  so  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  plains  of  Metapontum.  In  that  tragedy;,  of 
which  Dionysius  has  unfortunately  thought  it  enough  to 
quote  but  three  lines  ^^,  Sophocles  appears  to  have  men- 
tioned in  succession  lapygia,  then  the  east  coast  of  Oeno- 
tria  under  the  name  of  Italia,  then  the  west  coast,  calling 
this  exclusively  Oenotria^^,  and  then,  passing  over  Opica, 
finally  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  and  Ligystica;  thus  enume- 
rating in  order  the  maritime  regions  of  the  peninsula. 

Italy  originally  was  the  peninsula  which  is  bounded 
by  the  isthmus  only  twenty  miles  in  breadth**  between 
the  Scylletic  and  Napetine  gulph,  where  the  Apennines 
and  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  running  o£P  from  Etna 
is  torn  asunder  at  Rhegium,  are  connected  by  low  hills : 
it  was  the  southermost  part  of  what  was  afterward  called 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  4.  "  Dkmy^  i.  72. 

'   1»  PUn.  Hist  Nat  xviii.  12.  ><^  i.  12. 

1'  Heradotoi  coincides  in  this  view,  (i.  107.)  placing  Vdia  in  Oenotria, 
not  in  Italia;  and  the  very. same  distfaiction  is  found  in  Scymnns:  oompave 
▼.S48ff.aiid290ff. 

*•  leO  Stadia.  Stiabo  vu  4.  p.  255.  a.  Half  a  day*B  jouiney.  Aristot.  Polit 
VII.  9. 
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Bruttium.  This  statement  is  fotuaded  on  the  relation  ö€ 
Antiochns  of  Syracuse,  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  whom 
Aristotle  quotes,  thdugh  not  by  name^  citing  the  testi- 
mony of  native  historians  ^^.  Now  Antiochus  is  not  indeed 
a  very  ancient  historian,  as  Dionysius  calls  him^;  he  was 
the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and  probably  younger:  for 
he  dosed  his  Sicilian  history  with  the  year 331.  OL89. 2*^: 
but  he  was  the  oldest  among  the  natives  of  äiese  oouor- 
tries.  It  was  from  him  without  doubt  Dicmysius  also  kamt 
that  the  mane  of  Italia  was  implied  in  a  wider  sense  to 
the  land  inhabited  by  the  Oenotrian  tribes,  which  in  re^ 
mote  antiquity  possessed  the  coast  as  far  as  Posidonia^; 
a  fact  which  he  refers  to  those  primitive  ages  when  the 
vicissitudes  of  nations  are  related  as  the  story  of  princes 
bearing  their  name.  For  his  own  days  however  Antio- 
chus drew  nanower  limits  for  Italia,  by  a  line  from  Me^ 
tapontum  to  the  river  Laos,  which  afterward  separated 
Lucania  from  Bruttium*':  the  Lucanians  had  already 
forced  their  way  in,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
western  coast  Tarentum  he  places  out  cf  Italia  ia  Iapy<- 
gia:  in  the  same  manner  Thucydides,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  350,  separates  lapygia  from  Italia'^.  Hence  the 
Tarentines  have  as  little  share  as  the  Cumseans  in  the 
name  of  Italiots;  which  however  certainly  reached  to 
Posidonia,  and  did  not  terminate  with  Velia.  Long  after- 
ward usage  still  observed  these  limits^.     In  the  fragment 

^  Azifltot  Polit  VII.  9.  p.  198.   DiobyB.  i.  35.    Stnbo  vi.  4.  p.  254.  d. 

^  'S,uyypa<f>€v^  raw  dpyoiitK*  1. 12. 

*i  Diodar.  xxi.  71- 

**  I.  73.  '^Hv  §6  Tor6  ^IroKia  if  dico  Tdpavro^  ^XP^  no9€iSmpuK 
irapdXtoi, 

•5  Stnbo  VI.  4.  p.  254.  d.  "Opiov  h*  a Jt^c  dtroipaivet  irpos  ^i€i^  t^ 
TvppriviK^  ir€\dy€i  tov  Ado¥  TroTafiov  wpo^  ci  rf  SiieeAcK^  to 
MeTairovTior.  Tiyi'  hi  Tapavrivriv  oerek  t^«  'IraXÄic-  otfOfid^et, 
*ldwvya^  KoXmv, 

**  Tit.  23.  speaking  of  the  gnat  amument  under  Demosthenes  and  Evaey* 
medon,  icaria"^ova'i»  i^  rd^  XoipdBa^  wtjaov^  *lawvyia9y  koi—- ^€«€i9ev) 
— dfpiKPOwvrai  e?  ^erairovrtov  Trj^  IraXia«. 

«*  The  seventh  Platonic  epistle,  which  unquestionably  is  of  a  better  cast  than 
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of  a  descriptive  exj^nation  of  the  winds,  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  it  is  said  that  the  Thrakias  in  Italy  and  Sicuy 
is  called  Circas^^because  it  blows  from  the  promontory  of 
Circdi.  From  the  local  names  there  adduced  for  the  same 
wind  from  Thrace,  Lesbos,  and  Megara,  it  must  clearly 
We  been  a  northwestern;  and  with  reference  to  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily,  Circeii  may  in  this  respect  be  r^arded 
as  lyi^  almost  in  the  same  line.  I  do  not  indeed  con- 
sider this  fragment  to  be  Aristotelian;  for  it  contains 
passages  at  variance  with  workä  of  unquestionable  genu- 
ineness'^: still  it  is  certainly  not  older  ^;  perhaps,  as  at 
least  one  other  Work  that  has  been  mixed  up  with  his 
writings^,  it  was  by  Theophrastus.  The  latter  distin- 
guishes Latiumi  from  Italia^  in  his  History  of  Plants, 
wbich  nmsit  have  been  published  po  long  time  aftet-  the 
deaA  of  Caasander   (01.  120.  3.   4^4*».)     Whether  the 

afanoit  all  the  lest,  ipeaki  of  Taientam  as  in  Italy :  this  is  one  of  the  historical 
pnofr  from  yrbidt  I  pronoanoe  it  without  hesitatloD  to  be  spnrioiu.  The 
pin^  Is  p.  S9t.  d.  Tmv  ix  2(K«\fat  t<  noi  'IraXiot  AKorr«v— /»«. 
The  fimor  an  Dioayriiis  and  AKfaedemus ;  the  latter  Azcfaytas  tuii  ol  iv  Ta- 

^  The  Meteorologies  ii.  6.  ^  Aiistotle  died  in  the  year  433. 

"  The  Economics,  the  first  book  as  it  is  called ;  this  is  now  established 
fion  FUlodemuB. 

"  The  whok  passage  (Hist.  FL  t.  9.)  is  very  remarkable,  but  incumbly 
oonnpt :  however  what  here  oonoems  us,  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  rcoy  ev 
T9  Aarinj  tcaXu»  fivofievmv  iSirepßoXp,  Koi  tuv  iXariwwy  »cal  t£v 
TcvKcrifyy  fie/^m  raSra  nai  tcaWim  rmv  'IroAiKMy,  ovhiv  eiivii  wpcf 

^  This  I  inftr  from  Uie  passage  in  the  chapter  just  dted,  where  Theophns- 
^  speaks  of  the  undedreme  of  king  Demetrfais  built  of  Cyprian  timber.  That 
idand  was  lost  before  the  year  458.  Had  the  publication  been  longer  defened, 
*0Bie  ten  yens  later,  he  would  surely  have  spoken  of  the  mudi  larger  dilp 
vUch  Ikmetritts  wkoi  Ung  of  Macedonia  laid  on  the  stod».  From  the  archons 
"ttdooed  in  the  History  of  Fhmts,  the  |ime  of  its  completion  and  publication 
Btty  be  dcdnoad  negatively.  These  dmmdlogical  notices  shew  indeed  dozing  bow 
iong  a  tfaae  previons  to  the  publication  sudi  additkms  as  suggested  thcmsdves 
*Qe  inompomted  by  the  philosopher  with  his-  work,  which  had  been  composed, 
bat  not  yet  hud  before  the  world.  In  the  year  117.2.  he  wished  to  state  that  Cy- 
>ae  had  then  stood  for  about  300  years ;  so  he  named  the  archon  of  the  day 
(vL  3.)  Thus  natural  ^lenomena  were  related  to  him  as  having  occurred  about 
^  Bsay  yean  before :  all  these  dates  might  have  been  referred  to  the  year  of  the 
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Tarentines,  as  Pausanias  says  ^S  invited  Pyrrhus  expressly 
to  Italy,  cannot  be  detennined  with  confidence  from  the 
words  of  a  late  writer,  who  assuredly  did  not  weigh 
their  import:  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  about  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus  the  union  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans,  gave  rise  to  a  unity  of  name ; 
that  is,  for  Southern  Italy. 

That  the  collection  of  marvellous  stories  which  appears 
among  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  cannot  have  been  his 
work,  is  demonstrated,  if  there  be  any  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  the  book  do  not  speak  intelligibly 
enough,  at  all  events  by  the  mention  of  Cleonymus  and 
Agathocles:  yet  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  because  it  talks  of  the  Car- 
thaginian province  in  Sicily.  Many  of  these  stories,  espe^ 
daily  such  as  relate  to  western  Europe,  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Timseus,  whose  history  was  full  of 
wonderful  tales:  now  Timaeus  wrote  about  or  after  the 
year  480;  and  the  other  work  may  for  this  inquiry  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  age.  Here  however  It^  has 
a  far  wider  extent :  the  Sirenusae,  Cuma,  ana  Circeii, 
belong  to  it :  but  Tyrrhenia  and  the  land  of  the  Ombfi- 
cans  are  mentioned  separately:  and  thus  Italy  seems  at 
that  time,  though  not  indeed  vfjfii  any  precisely  defined 
boundary,  to  have  stretched  about  as  far  as  to  the  Tiber 
and  to  Picenum''.     And  in  reality  among  the   nations 

publication ;  but  it  was  quite  superfluous.  Numbocless  other  additioiis  must 
have  beeu  made  in  the  same  way,  which  are  not  to  be  detected,  not  being  »p. 
pended  extenaUy,  but  immediately  wrought  into  the  work  itself.  In  like 
manner  Aristotle  has  evidently  enluged  his  Rhetoric,  which  in  its  first  sketch 
was  one  of  his  earlier  worin,  with  additions  tiU  toward  the  dose  of  his  life. 
Such  books,  which  were  kept  to  be  continually  worked  at,  and  to  which  none 
but  disciples  could  gafai  admission,  I  hold  to  be  what  were  cslled  esoteric :  the 
letter  attributed  to  Alexander,  which  is  periiaps  genuhie,  agrees  very  well  with 
this  view. 

'1  Attic  c.  12. 

^  TimjBus  himself  would  scarcely  have  given  an  etymology  ton  the  name 
of  Italy  in  his  Roman  history,  unless  it  had  aheady  become  more  widely 
prevalent. 
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to  the  cast  of  this  line,  who  as  then  for  the  most  part 
were  at  once  connected  with  each  other  and  separated 
from  the  northwestern  tribes  by  their  language,  there 
existed  a  union  which  was  completed  by  their  common 
civil  relation  to  Rome,  and  which  taught  them  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  Italians  and  children  of  the  same 
people :  this  is  evident  in  the  Mairsic  war«  Even  before  in 
that  of  Hannibal"  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  taken 
no  port ;  in  the  Marsic  war  the  inhabitants  of  this  enlarged 
Italy  were  all  under  arms ;  they  called  the  capital  of  their 
confederacy  Italica;  and  such  of  their  coins  as  are  in« 
scribed  with  Latin  characters,  have  the  name  Italia^.  Yet 
the  broad  ItcUy  in  the  e^ngram  of  the  Messenian  AIckbs 
on  the  victory  of  Flamininus  in  the  year  557«  must  be 
the  whole  peninsula;  and  half  a  century  before  the 
Marsic  war,  about  615,  Polybius  uses  the  name  of  Italy 
in  the  widest  extent,  as  reaching  to  the .  Alps,  comprising 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia,  only  perhaps  leaving  out  ' 
the  Italian  half  of  Liguria.  That  M.  Cato  in  his  Ori- 
gins treated  also  of  the  descent  of  the  Ligurians,  the 
Buganeans,  and  the  Alpine  tribes,  does  not.  prove  that 
he  included  them  in  Italy:  for  why  should  he  lay 
down  a  rule  for  himself,  not  to  make  any  inquiries  con- 
ceming  the  descent  of  any  people  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Italy,  or,  it  he  heard  anything  about  them,  not  to  admit 
it  into  his  work  ?> 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire^,  .when  Maxi- 
mian had  removed  the  imperial  residence  to  Milan,  the 
name  of  Italy  in  the  official  language  was  again  confined 
to  a  narrower  circle ;  to  the  north,  as  it  had  originated  in 
the  extreme  sourth.  The  country  it  was  then  especially 
applied   to,   comprehended   the   five   annonary  provinces, 

s>  Mioüi  with  great  plausibility  cxplainB  the  Oscan  Viteliu  on  the  Sanutite 
denary  of  the  tame  age  to  be  the  dabellian  ftmn  of  Italia.  T.  i.  p.  52.  The 
aaalogy  of  Latium  Samnium  ghres  Italium^  or  with  the  digamma  VUaliumy 
VUeUium ;  and  VHettio  is  like  Samnio.  VUalia  is  mentioaed  by  Servius  among 
the  Tirioua  names  of  the  country :  on  JEn,  viii.  328. 

B 
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Emilia»  Liguri«,  Flaminia,  VenetJa,  and  Istria^^:  from 
this  usage  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  received  its  name: 
and  as  its  limits,  if  they  did  not  indücle  Istria,  stretched 
much  further  southward,  there  was  nothing  of  arrogant 
assumpticn  in  the  title. 

Names  of  countries  were  always  fcnrmed  in  anti<- 
quity,  as  by  the  Germans  afterward,  from  the  name  of  the 
people^;  räd  Italia  means  nothing  else  than  the  land  of 
the  Itali.  Nor  is  it  ta  be  explained,  except  from  that 
unspeakable  spirit  of  absurdity  which  always  came  over  even 
the  most  sagacious  Greeks  and  Romans  the  moment  they 
meddled  with  etymology,  how  any  one  could  stumble  on  the 
notion  of  interpreting  that  name  immediately  out  of  itself, 
because  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or  the  ancient  Greek  ^^  italos  or 
iiulos  meant  an  ox.  The  mythologers  connected  this  with 
the  story  of  Hercules  driving  Geryon^s  herd^  through  the 
country:  Timaeus,  in  whose  days  such  things  were  no  lot^r 
thought  satisfactory,  saw  an  allusion  to  the  abundance  of 
cattle  in  Italy'*. 

The  name  of  the  people  was  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  a  king  or  lawgiver  of  the  Oenotrians :  in  the  Oscan 
name  of  the  country,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Vitel- 
Jium,  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  Vitellius,  the  son  of 
.Faunus  and  of  Vitellia,  a  goddess  worshipt  in  many  parts 
of  Italy '^  If  any  thing  at  all  can  be  divined  concern- 
ing the  oldest  genealogies  of  those  races  which  were  not 

^  Jtfc  GothofiRdas  ad  1.  6.  C.  Th.  xi.  1.  de  anncma  et  tribntis. 

^  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  exception :  but  its  ziver,  which  was  so  called 
l!>y  the  lonians,  gare  an  ooeasion  for  this,  such  as  was  nowhere  else  to  be 
found. 

^  In  the  foniKr,  according  to  Apollodorc»  Bibl.  ii.  6.  10. ;  in  the  latter, 
according  to  Timmis  quoted  by  Gellius  xi.  1.  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  cited  by 
^Dionysius,  i.  35,  does  not  determine  the  language.  Tyrrhenian  however  here 
does  not  mean  Etruscan,  but  Felasgic,  as  in  the  Tyrrhenian  glosses  in  Hesy- 
chius. 

^7  HeHanicus  and  Apollodorus  in  the  passages  just  refeired  to. 

38  GeiliuB  XI.  1.  Fiao,  in  Varrode  ler.  ii.  1,  borrowed  the  explanation 
.from  (he  Chreeks. 

59  Suetonius  Vltell.  i. 
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Etrusdan^  it  is  that  they  were  traced  up  to  Faunus ;  that 
of  the  Oenotrizms  through  Vitellfud,  that  dT  the  Latins 
throuj^  Latmus:  about  the  Sabikies  and  Sabus  I  fe^l 
doabtfl)  because  they  were  tiot  of  the  Pelasgic  stock. 

Dionysius  ttys^  before  the  time  bf  Hercules  the  Gr^ks 
ealled  the  whole  petiiusula  H^speria  dt  AU^onia,  but  the 
nalites  Satütnia^*^.  I  will  itot  derioudy  repreh^tad  the 
Iblly  of  attempting  to  determine  historicaUy  what  is 
eattier  or  later  in  ä  mythical  age:  but  there  was  more 
consistency  in  the  cdptiousness  (^  those  Aliex^andriän  critics 
ü^ho  found  fault  with  Apollohiüs  for  spiking  of  Ausottift* 
during  the  Argonautic  expedidon^  When  that  hame  cdkner 
tMH  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Galypso^^.  Hesperia,  hA^^ 
a  name  that  had  ah  iur  of  uitiqüity^  id  fi^quentl;^ 
iteed  by  Roman  poets  after  Greek  models  w'ho  have  been 
kM:  in  the  Greeks  preserted  to  u«  it  occurs  but  Vety 
seldom.  The  inscriptions  on  the  Iliac  tät)le  make  iff 
probable  that  Stesichorus  in  his  'iXiov  Uejxri^  sang  of 
the  wanderings  of  iEneas  toward  Hesperia**;  and  Aga- 
thyllus  in  Dionysius  says,  ^<  j£neas  hastened  to  Hespe- 
ria  ^."^  But  properly  this  name  embraced  the  whole 
West,  as  Hesperia  magna,  of  which  Iberia  made  a  part 
quite  as  much  as  Italy.  Thus  according  to  our  usage 
the  IiCTant  and  Anatcdia  are  compr^ended  äs  parts  in 
the  East.  Ausonia  on  the  other  hand  did  not  extend  atiy 
earlier  than  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  districts 
As  such  it  was  synonymous  with  Opica:  afterward  the 
country  between  the  Apennines  and  the  lower  sea  Wää  so 

«  I.  86. 

*^  Schd.  Apollon.  iv.  563.  This  was  the  deriTstion  oniTenaUy  canent : 
bnt  the  poet  might  have  come  off:  for  there  is  another  which  goes  hack  to  a 
barhaioiu  name  of  the  country,  Av^i^'y.     See  the  Etym.  Magn.  v.  Avo'o'^ev. 

^  Almia^  (thus)  diraiptt»  e<«  rtjv  'Eo-wepiair.  Tychaen  Comm.  de 
Q.  Smyroso  iii.  a.  II.  p.  74. 

**  AvToc  8'  'Eirwepiriw  etrvro  yQova.  i.  49.  This  Agathyllus  pro^ 
habty  bdonged  to  the  Alexandrian  age.  The  line  of  Ennius,  Ett  locut^  Hu^ 
periam  quam  mortale*  perhibcbant^  is  just  as  likely  to  he  an  imitation  of  a  rery 
iccent  Greek,  as  of  a  pbet  of  the  good  age.  In  the  Anthologia  one  finds  Hes« 
peria,  hoc  not  befmre  Agathias. 

»2 
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called^.  In  this  enlarged  sense  Apoll<mius  (Under  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes,  between  504  and  £18)  certainly  usetf 
Ausonia  for  the  whole  coast  of  Italy  on  the  lower  sea, 
even  for  that  of  Etruria**:  Lycophron  on  the  contrary, 
who  lived  later,  after  560,  calls  the  whdie  southern  half 
of  the  peninsula  Ausonia;  corresponding  with  the  Italia 
of  Timaeus,  and  to  the  exdusicxi  of  Tyrrhenia  and  Om- 
brica^^  Satumia,  a  name  used  according  to  Dionysius 
in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  of  which  however  he  could  only 
know  the  later  and 'forged  set,  may  perhaps  among  the 
ancient  Latins  have  been  the  appellation  for  a  part  of 
central  Italy,  wherein  Latium  was  contained ;  to  what  ex- 
tent however  we  cannot  now  define :  hence  the  Satumian 
verses,  sung  in  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  these  nations. 
But  the  traces  of  this  name  are  so  faint,  that  all  we  can 
say  with  confidence  is,  it  certainly  never  came  into  general 
use  for  the  whole  peninsida. 

^  Fest.  Epit.  V.  Auaoniam.  In  this  seiue  the  Inland  of  Ciioe,  JEmky  k 
accounted  in  AuiODia.    Apoltodor.  i.  9.  24. 

<*  AzgoB.  IV.  66S.. 

^  The  SiciliMi  stndt  ▼.  44;  Aipi  and  Apulia  t.  529;  Opica  properly  to 
called,  and  the  Apenninei  t.  702 ;  Oenotxia  tt.  922.  1047.  That  Lycophion 
aepaiated  Tyrrhenia  and  Ombrica  from  Ausonia,  is  shewn  by  yy.  12S9.  1360. 
He  does  indeed  call  Agylla  Auaonian ;  but  this  is  before  the' Tyrrhenians  took 
possession  of  k:  t.  1355.  Ausonia  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  Italy  as 
well  by  Dionysius  Petiegetes,  as  frequently  in  the  Antfaologia,  but  by  no  poet 
older  than  Antipater  of  Tbessalonica.  llie  worthless  Orphic  Aigcnautics  by 
the  Auaonian  islands  appear  to  mean  even  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  y.  1255. 
In  the  fiflth  and  sizdi  oentnries,  to  one  of  which  diat  poem  beJ^ongs,  such  as 
wish  to  write  elegantly,  sometimes  call  the  Italians  of  Aeir  age  Ausonians  eyen 
in  prose ;  and  in  Pziscus  (Excerpt  de  Legat,  p.  69.  B.)  Ausonian  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  VolgarCy  and  distinguished  from  Latin. 
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GoNCEKKiNG  the  origiii  of  the  Oenotrians  Pherecydes 
wrote  ^^:  that  Oenotrus  was  one  of  the  twenty  sons  of 
Lycaon,  and  that  the  Oenotrians  were  named  after  him,  as 
the  Feucetians  on  the  Ionian  gulph  were  after  his  brother 
Peucetius.  They  migrated  from  Arcadia^,  seventeen 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  with  ä  numerous  body 
of  Arcadians  and  other  Greeks,  who  were  pressed  for  room 
at  home :  and  this,  says  Pausanias  ^,  is  the  earliest  colony, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  of  which  a  recollection 
has  been  preserved. 

Other  genealogists  have  stated  the  number  of  the  Ly- 
caonids  differently:  the  names  which  occur  in  Pausanias 
amount  to  six  and  twenty,  and  several  may  probably  have 
dropt  out  of  his  text,  Jf  Apollodorus  ^  says  there  were 
fifty,  and  one  name  is  wanting  in  him.  Very  few  in 
the  two  lists  are  the  same:  Pausanias  has  no  Peucetius, 
Apollodorus  neither  him  nor  Oenotrus :  but  what  is  strang- 
est is,  that,  though  all  their  names  indicate  them  to  have 
been  founders  of  races  or  of  cities,  still  the  latter  mytho- 
loger  makes  them  all  perish  in  Deucalion^s  flood.  It  is 
clear  that  he  or  the  author  he  followed  absurdly  mixed  up 
a  legend  about  certain  impious  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  per- 
haps were  nameless,  with  the  tradition  which  enumerated 
the  Arcadian  towns  and  those  of  kindred  origin  according 
to  their  reputed  founders. 

Legends  of  this  kind  will  not  be  considered  by  any  one 
as  historical :  but  as  national  pedigrees,  like  the  Mosaical, 
such  genealogies  are  deserving  of  attention;  since  they 
present  views   concerning  the  affinity  of  nations,   which 

47  Quoted  by  DionysiuB  i.  13.  Compare  i.  11.  «*  Dionysius  i.  11. 

^  Aicad.  c3.  p.  238.  b.  Sylb.  »>  Biblioth.  in.  8.  1. 
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certainly  were  not  inventions  of  the  genealogists,  themselves 
early  writers  according  to  the  scale  of  our  literature,  but 
weve  adopts  bj  them  from  poems  belonging  to  the  class 
of  the  Theogony,  or  from  ancient  treatises»  or  curroit  opi-» 
nions.  That  some  parts  indeed  of  these  genealogies  are 
grounded  on  very  erroneous  suppositions,  or  at  least  on 
accounts  imperfectly  luidei^stood»  is  exemplified  in  the  Mo- 
saical;  which  represoits  rac^,  belonging  unquestionably 
to  entirely  different  families,  as  connected :  and  I  am  very 
-^iirilling  to  allow  that  the  Greek  mythologi^  Dsiay  contain 
still  greater  errours.  But  if  we  find  mention  of  the  Pelas* 
gian  nation  in  the  latter,  they  may  at  least  be  referred  to 
an  age  when  that  name  and  nation  were  no  myäfcery,  aa 
they  were  to  the  later  Greeks,  for  instance  to  Stridbo :  and 
even  if  the  Arcadians  had  become  transformed  into  HeU 
lens,  still  a  very  distinct  recollection  may  have  been  retained 
of  their  affinity  with  the  Thesprptians,  whose  land  con- 
tained the  oracle  of  Dodpna,  as  well  as  of  that  betweo) 
these  Epirots  and  other  races;  which  is  implied  in  the 
common  descent  of  Msanalus  and  the  other  Arcadians  and 
of  Thesprotus  apd  Oenotrus  froijd  Pelasgus.  Nor  does,  thia 
genealogy  stand  alone  in  calling  the  Oenptrians  Pelasgians» 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and 
as  strictly  historical  as  the  case  will  admit  of,  is  furnished 
by  the  fact,  that  the  serfs  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  wiio  mus^ 
have  been  Oenotrians,  were  called  Pelasgiaas^^  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  have  less  authentic,  but  very  various,  state-i 
mients  exhibiting  the  Pelasgians  in  many  different  quarters 
of  Itply. 

The  name  of  tl^  people,  of  w^om  the  historical  in* 
quirers  in  the  Augustan  age  foijmd  no  trace  an^ong  any 
then  subsisting,  and  abput  whom  so  many  ojnnions  have 
been  so  confidently  maintained  in  recent  Kters^ure,  13  irkr 
soQje  to  t]ie  historian,  who  hates  such  spurious  philology  as 
raises  pretensions  to  knowledge  concerning  races  so  buried 
in  silence,  and  is  revolting,  on  account  of  the  scandalous 
^1  Stcphanus  Byz.  v.  XTof. 
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abuse  that  has  been  made, of  imaginary  Pelasgic  mysteriea 
and  lore.  This  feeling  of  disgust  has  hitherto  kept  me  from 
speaking  of  the  Pelasgians  in  general;  especially  as  I  might 
only  be  opening  a  way  for  a  new  influx  of  writings  on  this- 
unfortunate  subject.  I  was  desirous  of  eonfiniAg  myself  to 
the  tribes  of  this  nation  mentioned  as  settled  in  Italy ;  but 
this  would  leave  the  inyestigation  wholly  unsatisfactory  v; 
and  what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate  does  not  pretend 
to  make  out  any  thing  else  than  Strabo  for  instance,  if  he 
had  set  what  he  knew  distinctly  before  his  own  mind,  might 
have  givea  as  the  result. 

The  Pelasgians  were  a  different  nation  from  the  Hel-* 
kns^^:  their  language  was  peculiar  and  not  Greek^:  which 
assertion  however  must  not  be  stretched,  to  mean  a  differ« 
ence  like  that  between  the  Greek  and  the  Illyrian  or  Thra- 
dan.  Nations  whose  languages  were  more  nearly  akin  than 
the  Latin  and.  Greek,  would  still  speak  so  as  not  to  be 
mutually  understood;  and  this  is  all  that  Herodotus  attends 
too  r  who,  distinctly  as  he  separates  the  two  nations,  yet 
varies  from  all  other  Greeks  in  classing  the  £pirots  among 
the  Hellens^^.  That  there  was  an  essaitial  affinity  between 
them,  notwithstanding  this  difference^  is  probable,  from  the 
ease  with  which  so  many  Pelasgian  nations  ripened  into 
Hellens ;  and  from  the  Latin  language  containing  an  ele« 
ment  which  is  half  Greek,  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  which 
seem  unquestionable.  Herodotus  says  that  in  process  of 
time  they  grew  to  be  accounted  Greeks  ^«.  It  was  from  the 
Pelasgians  that  the  Greek  theology  was  derived^;  and 
U>  them  belonged  the  oraek  of  Dodona«     Their  name  was 

^  Tbey  ace  thut  distiogiiialiMl  hj  Herodotas. 

^  Heiod.  I.  07.  Tjnfaenütn  and  Siculian  words  aie  Pdaegic :  but  how  few 
of  these  in  the  glossaries  have  escaped  heing  corrupted  by  the  transcribers !  The 
name  Larissa,  borne  by  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  natkm,  in  Thessaly  and 
Asia,  by  tbe  citadel  of  A^goe,  ft  town  near  the  Liris  (Dionys.  i.  21«),  and  many 
other  places,  may  pass  for  a. Pelasgic  word. 

M  He  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  in  Hellas,  it.  66 :  and  ranks  the  Molossians 
among  the  Hellens^  vi.  127. 

*5  II.  0I.  ode»  wfp  KOI  "EAAijws  ijp^avrc  ^ofUl^evdai. 

^  Herod.  11.  51. 
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most  probably  a  national  one^^;  at  least  the  Greek  ety* 
mologies  of  it  are  absurd. 

As  there  are  creatures,  of  races  that  seem  to  have 
outlived  a  period  of  other  forms,  which  look  like  stranger» 
left  to  languish  in  an  altered  world,  so  the  Pelasgians^ 
in  that  part  of  history  to  which  our  monuments  and  tra« 
ditions  reach,  appear  only  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay :  and 
this  is  why  they  are  so  mysterious.  The  old  traditions. 
spoke  of  them  as  a  race  pursued  by  the  heavenly  powers 
with  never-ending  calamities'^;  and  the  traces  of  their 
abode  in  very  widely  distant  regions  occasioned  the  fancy, 
that  th^y  had  roamed  about  from  land  to  land  to  escape 
from  these  afflictions.  And  whereas  the  best  acquisition  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  is  the  memory  they  leave,  no 
people  has  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  in  this  respect  as  the 
Felasgians.  Even  Ephorus,  early  as  he  lived,  seems  to  have 
refused  th^n  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  to  have  imo« 
gined  that  the  name  was  assumed  by  a  band  of  marauders, 
who  issued  from  Arcadia  and  received  accessions  from  a 
variety  of  tribes :  whereas  he  that  views  the  fable  of  their 
wanderings  in  a  different  light,  and  searches  for  traces  of 
their  diffusion,  will  on  the  contrary  recognize  that  they  are 
one  of  the  very  greatest  nations  of  ancient  Europe ;  who  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations  spread  almost  as  widely  as 
the  Celts. 

It  is  not  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  the  poet,  when  he 
makes  king  Pelasgus,  the  son  of  Palsecthon,  boast,  that  he 
and  his  people  are  masters  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Strymon'^.  At  the  time  when  the  Carians 
were  still  inhabiting  the  Cyclades,  and  were  even  settled 
with  other  barbarous  nations  in  several  quarters  on  the 
continent  of  Greece,  while  the  Hellens  were  confined  to 
the  northern  mountains ;  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  largest 
part  of  Grreece  belonged  to  the  Pelasgians^;  but  this  was  a 

^7  See  notes  51  and  84. 

^  Dionysius  i.  17*    6^/>f|<raTo   tv^ok   Zvaworßot^ 

^  ^sdiyku.  Suppl.  v.  248. 

^  YleXaoyiv  ixowrtöw  rijv  vvv  *EAAa3a  Ka\€OfX€»riv :  Herod,  vin. 
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▼ery  small  part  «f  the  countries  they  occupied.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  way  in  which  the  Hellens  spread  is 
like  that  in  which  the  Romans  and  Latins  spread  in  Italy : . 
a  detachment  of  them  settled  amid  a  far  more  populous 
community  of  a  different,  though  not  wholly  foreign,  na- 
ture ;  and  this  community  adopted  the  language  and  laws 
of  the  colonists,  in  order  to  resemble  them.  For  no  other 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  account  of  Thucydides, 
how  Hellen  and  his  family  were  called  in  and  received  ^^ :  , 
the  invaders  who  gave  a  Dorian  character  to  the  inhabit-' 
ants  of  the  three  districts  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  much 
inferior  to  them  in  number. 

The  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient  Argives,  and  the 
lonians,  were  all  Pelasgian  races ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  originally  had  no  other  inhabit- 
ants. The  people  of  Attica  too  are  termed  Pelasgian 
Cranai,  even  before  the  Ionian  immigration :  but  the 
Boeotians  and  Locrians  were  not  accounted  Pelasgians. 
Thessaly  was  their  second  great  territory  in  Hellas,  or,  as 
the  general  name  then  was,  in  Argos.  Hence  Thessaly 
bore  the  name  of  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  and  a  part  of  it 
retained  that  of  Pelasgiotis :  the  hypothesis  which  sup- 
poses the  Pelasgians  in 'the  middle  of  Italy  to  have  mi- 
grated  thither  from  the  East,  brings  them  from  Thessaly, 
as  from  their  home ;  and  the  words  Thessalian  and  Pe- 
lasgian are  used  as  equivalent  ^.  No  change  was  made  in 
this  respect  by  the  migration  of  the  Thessalians  properly 
so  called  into  Hsemonia;  for  the  Thesprotians  were  Pe^ 
lasgians:  their  progenitor  is  mentioned  in  ApoUodorus 
among  the  Lycaonids ;  according  to  others  Pelasgus  after 
the  deluge  came  into  Epirus,  and  appointed  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers king  of  the  Molossians  and  Thesprotians  ^ ;  many, 

44 !  which  says  still  more,  and  too  much,  since  it  excludes  the  Leleges,  Cau. 
cones,  and  otl^.  Hellas  was  anciently  called  Pelasgia,  says  the  same  author 
ij.  56.    The  convene  will  not  hold. 

«*  Thucyd.  I.  8. 

^  Stiabo  V.  p.  220.  d.  rtiy  BerraAiov  tk,  of  the  Pelasgians  at  Caere. 

Ö  Plutaicfa  Pynh.  i,  " 
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says  Strabb,  call  the  Epirot  nations  Pelasgians  ^^ :  andr 
Dodona  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  Pelasgian 
ground.  The  Epirots  are  distinguished  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  by  Thucydides  and  other  writers  from  the 
Greeks,  and  are  expressly  termed  barbarians:  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  the  indulgence  of  Polybius  in  classing  them 
among  the  Greeks  is  of  no  moment:  though  this  is  cer- 
tainly another  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  a  Pelasgian 
people  was  transformed  into  Greeks.  To  the  Epirotis 
also  belonged  ^various  races  inhabiting  the  northern  skirts 
of  the  mountains  which  afterward  composed  Upper  Ma^ 
cedonia,  the  Orestians,  the  Pelagones,  the  Elimiots  ^ : 
and  on  the  opposite  border  the  barbarian  tribes  which 
were  subsequently  united  to  iGtolia  when  enlarged,  the 
Amphilocliians»  Agrseans,  and  others.  The  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  flows  through  or-4)y 
the  territories  of  the  last  mentioned  tribes,  was  occupied 
in  the  mythical  age  by  the  Teleboans,  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  the  Lycaonids  and  must  be  considered 
as  Pelasgians.  So  must  the  Dolopians,  from  whose 
mountains  that  river  descends:  for  the  Pelasgians  who 
inhabited  Scyrus  and  Sciathus,  are  in  the  former  island 
called  Dolopians^.  That  the  tribes  on  the  Achelous 
were  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  is  no  proof 
of  their  Hellenic  origin :  fw  the  Thessalians  were  among 
the  leaijUng  Amphyctyons ;  and  the  main  tie  in  that  asso- 
ciation was  religion,  in  which  the  Pelasgians  and  HeUens 


To  the  north  JBschylus  bounds  the  Pelasgian  land  by 
the  Strymon  and  the  Algos ;  a  description  which  in  him 
must  be  construed  with  geographical  strictness,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  an  lUyrian  or  a  Macedonian  river 
by  the  Algos:  thus  the  poet  includes  Macedonia  in  Pe- 
la$gia.     When  Macedonia  became  a  great   kingdom,  the 

«♦  V.  p.  221.  b.  »  Stiabo  ix.  p.  434.  d. 

^  Scymnus.  v.  582.  DiccearcUus,  p.  26.  UeKaayia  '^Kvpoi.  Flutwcfa  Cim. 
c.  8.  p.  483.  b. 
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largest  port  of  the  MacedeoiiaQ  nation  connste«^  of  Grreeks, 
Xllyrians,  Paeqtuans,  and  Thradaas ;  but  «till  its  core  was 
a  peculiar  pec^le,  which  must  no  more  be  considered  as 
Greek  than  as  lUyrian.  I.  hold  it  to  have  been  Pelasgian, 
on  the  authority  of  i£!schylus>  aod  on  a  variety  of  gvoundsl 
Among  the  Lycaonids  there  is  a  M acednus :  in  a  legend-r 
ary  hi^tpry  probably  derived  frcxn  Theepompus,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  king  are  called  PeUsgiaus  ^ :  and  the 
!Blimiots,  who  according  to  Strabo  were  an  Epirot,  that  is, 
a  Pelasgian  race,  belonged  to  the  genuine  Macedonians  ^. 

A  peofde,  of  whose  descent  we  have  no  credible  ac- 
count, the  Bottiseaos,  were  dwelling  intermixed  with  the 
Chalcidians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  Greeks,  nor  yet  wholly  alien 
barbarians,  like  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  If  this  cha^ 
racter  raises  a  presumption  that  they  must  have  been 
Pelasgians,  it  is  hightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  Bottia 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  anci^at  Macedonian  Pelasgians  ^. 

The  Tyrrhenian  Pelapsgians  on  mcnmt  Athos  may  have 
been  merely  fugitives  from  Lemnos :  but  Lemnos,  Imbrus, 
and  Samothrace,  were  celebrated  Pelasgian  countries,  and 
continued  so  down  to  the  historical  period '^°:  the  account 
that  the  Pelasgians  migrated  thither  from  Athens,  does  not 
rest  on  any  decisive  authority :  or  even  if  we  ought  not  to 
reject  it,  still  probably  it  was  by  a  kindred  race  that  they 
were  received ;  for  these  r^ons  were  filled  with  Pelasgian 
tribes.  They  were  the  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Chios, 
before  the  Greeks  took  possession  of  them  '^^ ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Menecrates  of  Elsea,  of  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia 
from  Mycale^,  and  of  iEolis :    the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 

w  Justin  vii.  1.  «  Thucydide«  ii.  99. 

"  In  the  passage  of  Justin  before  dted  (vii.  1.)  I  read  regio  Bottia^  foe 
Betotuu  Having  no  critical  apparatus  for  this  author,  I  know  not  whether  there 
are  any  various  readings  which  confirm  my  conjecture.  Bottia  is  the  name  of  the 
country  on  the  Axius. 

^  As  to  Lemnos  and  Imbrus  no  references  are  necessary :  of.  Samothrace  tliln 
is  said  by  Heiodotus,  ii.  51. 

"  Strabo  V.  p.  221.  b.  xiii.  p.  621.  b.  ^^  Strabo  xiii.  p.  «21.  b. 
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M  far  as  Cyzicus  was  peopled  by  them,  befiwe  they  werp 
overpowered  by  the  Milesians^;  aad  even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus  two  of  their  towns  on  that  coast  were  stfll  in 
being  ^^  No  point  in  the  earliest  history  of  nations  can  be 
made  out  with  greater  historical  certainty,  than  belongs 
to  the  statements  from  which  this  summary  is  collected. 
I  will  theref<»e  separate  it  from  the  opinion,  which  I 
Inring  forward  as  a  conjecture,  that  the  Teuctians  and  Dar-, 
danians,  Troy  and  Hector,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered 
as  Felasgian.  The  seat  of  those  tribes  lies  between  the 
Pftlasgian  districts  on  the  Hellespont  and  in  JBolis:  that 
they  were  not  Phrygians  was  clearly  perceived  by  the 
Greek  philologers,  who  had  even  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  not  barbarians  at  all.  According  to  the  earlio*  Greek 
account,  Dardanus  came  from  the  Felasgian  country,  Ar- 
cadia, and  from  Samothrace,  the  Felasgian  island :  accord- 
ing to  that  which  Virgil  followed — ^for  he  certainly  did 
not  invent  it — ^from  the  Tyrrhenian  Corythus,  the  capital 
of  those  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  whose  wanderings  termi- 
nated in  the  islands  adjacent  to  Samothrace  ^^ 

The  progress  of  my  investigation  will  lead  me  back  into 
these  regions :  for  the  present  I  must  leave  them  and  turn 
toward  Italy.  In  the  Cyclades,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
scattered  Fhcenician  settlements,  were  inhabited  by  Carians, 
none  but  the  Dryopes  of  Cythnus  can  pass  for  Pelasgians ; 
and  the  tradition  that  they  dwelt  together  with  several  races 
in  Crete,  must  in  all  probability,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Do- 
rians named  along  with  them,  refer  only  to  a  colony  ^^. 

73  SclioL  ApoDob I.  987.    Conptte 1. 948.    Coiion41.  '«T.07. 

7'  That  Coiytliiu  or  tbe  dty  of  Gorythns  must  mean  Cortooa,  iSvadmitted ; 
the  passages  pEoring  it  aie  odHected  m  Foioelliiil,  and  the  one  from  SOius  is  deci- 
sive. Qnlj  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Virgil,  aeooiding  to  the  manner  of 
die  later  sdiool  of  poetry,  reserves  to  himself  the  liberty  of  using  the  name  soDie. 
what  indefinitely  in  a  greater  latitude.  The  mythologers  speak  of  a  Coiy thus,  a 
Trojan,  the  son  of  Paris :   HeOanicns  in  Pardienins.  34. 

7<  See  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Odyssee,  r.  175^7  quoted  ibr  this 
purpose  by  Strsbo  v.  p.  221.  a. 
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Now'  in  the  first  place  I  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Belasgians  who  were  serfs  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  that 
they  must  needs  have  been  Ooiotrians :  so  that  the  whole 
Oenotrian  population  of  Southern  Italy  must  be  admitted 
to  be  Pelasgian.  In  the  next  place  it  is  further  testified 
by  a  crowd  of  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  were  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria :  besides  we  are  even  assured  by 
Herodotus  that  so  late  as  his  times  a  city  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  same  people,  a  race 
wholly  distinct  from  the  Etrurians ;  and  Dionysius  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  supposing  this  city  to  beCortona,  that  is, 
the  Croton  which,  according  to  Hellanicus,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  from  which  they  made 
their  expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Tuscany  ^.    Caere  too^ 

^  Hellanicus  in  his  Fhoronls,  qaoted  by  Dionysius  i.  28.  Did  our  edidons  of 
H«odotui  lead  Ctoton,  aa  it  ia  quoted  by  Dionydna,  not  Cieaton,  no  one  would 
611  to  perceive  that  the  two  oontempotaneoua  hiatoriana  aie  speaking  of  the  same 
dty.  Hellanicus  derived  these  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly :  this  is  dear  from  the 
alleged  descent  of  their  kings  from  Pdasgus  and  a  daughter  of  Peneus  :  compare 
Dknyaius  i.  17.  H^fodotus  says  that  they  formerly  dwdt  in  Thessaliotia.  Every 
thing  ia  against  the  suspicion  that  Dkmysius  may  have  eovupted  the  reading.  It 
aeema  not  to  have  been  heeded,  that  thoe  is  a  great  chaam  here  in  that  family  of 
die  Herodotean  Manuscripts  which  is  incomparably  the  best  (see  Wessding*s 
Herodotiia,p.20.a.):  the  wantof  a  vaiiooazeadinginthe  mannacriptaof  the  bad 
aort  piovea  nodiing :  they  alwaya  concur  in  favour  of  what  ia  abaard.  Moreover, 
dunigh  there  certainly  were  Crestonsans  in  Thrace  far  inland  between  the  Axius 
and  the  Strymon,  there  was  no  dty  of  Creston  there  :  and  these  were  Thradans, 
while  the  Tynhenians  on  mount  Athoa,  beyond  whom  they  dwdt,  were  Pdas- 
^ana :  in  this  passage  on  the  contiary  the  people  of  Creston  are  Pdasgians,  and 
the  T3rrriienians  to  the  south  of  them  are  a  totally  different  race.  On  an  unbiassed 
cooddeiftCion  one  cannot  fail  to  peredve  that  Herodotus  adopted  the  account 
of  Hellaaicua  about  the  Pdasgiana  passing  out  of  Thessaly  acrosa  the  Hadriatic 
to  Spina  and  Cortona,  and  assumed  the  subsequent  emigration  to  Athena  of 
diose  who  were  overcome  by  the  Etrurians,  as  he  himself  relates  their  fur- 
ther wsnderings  to  Lemnos  and  along  the  Hdlespont.  The  identity  of  Ian. 
goage  between  the  Pdasgiana  on  the  Hdlespont  and  those  left  behind  hi  Etmria 
was  oompletdy  suffident  to  prove  thl^  Those  of  Cortona  were  the  most 
westerly,  those  on  the  Hellespont  the  most  easterly,  of  all  the  remaining  Pdas- 
gians ;  and  tUa  was  a  reason  for  naming  these  and  no  others  {o<ra  aWa  flf - 
Atttf^fKcJ  €0¥Ta  woAiV/uara  tS  ov¥Ofia  ß€rißa\€).  It  haa  been  thought 
incredible  that  the  language  of  small  phicea  so  fu  apart  diould  be  compared  by 
Herodotua.  Thia  difficulty  appears  to  me  of  no  weight :  a  writer  who  quotes 
Egyptlah,  Scythian,  and  Peraian  words,  was  no  more  deficient  in  attention  to  lan- 
guages, than  we  are :   this  passage  plainly  ühcws  that  he  was  anxious  to  discover 
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under  the  name  of  Agylla,  before  it  fdl  into  the  bands  of 
the  Etrurians,  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  Pdai^ian  city: 
and  as  the  Etrurian  conquests  left  the  far  greater  ptot 
of  the  old  population  remuning,  this  accounts  for  the 
eonnenon  between  that  city,  which  with  the  Greeks 
kept  its  ancient  name,  and  the  Delphic  orade*,  more 
Adly  than  the  supposition  that  the  fame  of  the  oracle  had 
penetrated  even  among  the  barbarians.  The  names  of 
Alsium  and  Pyrgi,  the  maritime  dependencies  c^Agylhi^ 
bear  the  marks  of  a  peofde  more  than  half  Greek.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  Agyllasans  are  termed  Thessa- 
lian6-|-:  the  historian  who  pronounced  Tarqnimi  a  dty 
of  Thesaalian  origin  ^^  thereby  defflgnated  it  as  Pelasgian. 
On  the  uj^r  sea  the  same  remark  hol<hs  of  Ravenna, 
when  it  is  called  a  Thessalian  settlement  ^ ;  which  would 
be  at  variance  with  all  history,  were  it  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Syracuse  or  Corcyta  were 
colonies  of  Corinth ;  for  the  Thessalians  scarcely  touched 
the  sea^ooast :  and  if  colonies  had  gcme  out  tram  Pagasse, 
still  they  would  not  have  sailed  round  Malea,  and  explored 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Adriatic.  The  writer  who  uses 
that  expression,  follows  Hellanicus,  who  derived  all  the 
Pelasgians  between  Spina  afid  Agylla  out  of  Thessaly; 
as  Pherecydes  did  those  of  Southern  Italy  from  Arcadia. 
Spina,  which  as  well  as  Agylla  had  its  treasury  at  Delphi^, 
a  city  so  andent  that  its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diome- 
des  "^,  the  predecessor  of  Venice  in  the  dominion  over  the 
Adriatic,  is  termed  a  Pelasgian  dty  by  Dionysius^';  a 
statement  which  ought  not  to  lose  its  credit,  from  its  being 
connected  with  the  migration  dreamt  of  by  Hellanicus. 
But  it  is  a  far  worse  errour  of  the  later  period,  which 

what  idadon  the  dialects  of  the  East  and  West  bore  to  each  other :  the  He!« 
lespont  beliad  visited ;  and  natives  of  Cortona  might  easily  be  found  at  Thuiuu 

•  Heiodot.  I.  107.    Stiabo  ▼.  p.  220.  c.  t  See  note  02. 

7*  Justin  XX.  1. 

79  Stiabo  V.  p.  214.  b.  Xeyerat  tj  T.  eerToXmw  ktiV/bio. 

w  Stiabo  V.  p.  214.  a.    PKny  iii.  20.  "  Pliny  m.  20& 

"*  Dionysius  i.  18. 
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confounded  the  Pelaagians  with  the  Greeks,  to  call  it  a 
Hellenic  city^:  this  is  always  erroneous  in  the  case  c^ 
towns  in  remote  countries,  the  foundation  of  which  is  dated 
(earlier  than  the  return  of  the  Heraclids. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Roman  poets 
Tery  frequently  call  the  Greeks  Pelasgians:  which,  as 
we  are  all'  familiar  with  the  expression  from  the  days  of 
our  youth  and  of  the  iEneid,  has  operated  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  confirm  the  fancy  that  the  Greeks  and 
the  Pelasgians  are  the  same  people.  I  will  not  determine 
what  degree  of  influence  may  here  be  assigned  to  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  language  used  by  the  tragic  poets,  who  in 
fact  did  not  go  beyond  what  was  said  in  the  most  an- 
cient traditions  about  Pelasgians  at  Argos  and  in  Thes- 
saly :  the  epic  usage,  even  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  no  way 
justifies  the  Roman.  Yet  the  latter  begins  as  early  as  with 
Junius  ^^;  which  leads  me  to  conjecture  that,  when  the 
Epirots,  Oenotrians,  and  Sicelians  had  been  blended  and 
become  one  people  with  the  Greeks,  it  grew  the  custom  in 
Italy  to  comprehend  the  Greeks  along  with  the  othe^  under 
the  name  of  Pelasgians. 

Scymnus,  who,  late  as  he  lived,  is  the  representative  of 
Timaeus  and  other  ancient  writers,  says,  after  Ligystica, 
beginning  therefore  from  the  Arno,  came  the  settlements 
of  the  Pelasgians^.  The  Greeks  who  are  said  to  have 
founded  Pisa,  those  Teutons®^,  who  spoke  Greek  and  dwelt 
there  before,  the  Etrurians,  must  needs  be  taken  for  Pelas- 
gians ;  and  so  must  the  Tyrrhenian  Tarchon,  who  is  named 
as  the  founder  of  Pisa. 

Tyrrhenia,  we  are  told  by  Dionysius,  was  a  name 
anciently  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  western 
Italy;  they  called  the  Latins,  Umbrians,  Ausonians, 
and    many    oth^r   tribes,     by    the    common    appellation 

^  Stabo  y.  p.  221.  a.       ^  Cum  veter  occubuit  Piiamus  sub  Marte  Pelasgo. 
^  Scymnus  v.  216.  and  foil. 

^  It  seems  impossible  that  this  should   be   the  right  name : .  -Serviua  on 
^Sneid.  x.  17». 
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of  Tyrrhenians^^.  But  they  gave  this  name  more  pectk 
liarly  to  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  their  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  were  continually  forming  relations  of  war  and 
peace,  and  whose  fame  stood  high  even  in  Greece  on  account 
of  their  power,  art,  and  wealth:  and  it  is  probable  that  even 
before  the  Macedbnian  age  there  may  not  have  been  ä 
single  Greek  who  retained  a  suspicion,  that  the  Tyrrhenian 
name  had  only  been  communicated  to  the  Etruscans  in 
consequence  of  their  having  taken  possession  of  Tyrrfae- 
niä  and  become  masters  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  had 
not  left  their  homes ;  or  that  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  ancient  times  about  the  Tyrrhenians  in  no  way  con- 
cerned the  Etruscans.  Thus  it  is  imagined  by  very  many 
to  this  day  that  the  Sclavonic  Dalmatians,  being  called 
Illjnians,  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Illyrians  of  those 
regions,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  were  a  Sclavonic 
people;  an  errour,  which,  where  it  has  once  taken  hold, 
it  is  useless  to  impugn  with  the  circumstantial  evidence 
afforded  by  the  early  history  of  nations. 

From  this  confusion  there  arose  two  opinions,  alike  un^ 
tenable  and  groundless,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  both 
of  which  Dionysius  with  sound  judgement  contends  agidnst. 
According  to  the  one,  which  Herodotus  allowed  to  circu- 
late such  as  he  had  heard  it  among  the  lonians,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  Lydian  race,  led  to  Italy  by  Tyrrhe- 
nus,  the  son  of  Atys :  according  to  the  other  they 
were  Pelasgians:  and  this  last  has  struck  so  deep  root; 
it  so  well  sorts  with  an  uncritical  and  ungrammatical 
treatment  of  the  Etruscan  language,  that  it  will  scarcely 
ever  be  entirely  extirpated;  unless  the  most  brilliant 
discovery  of  our  days,  the  explanation  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, should  be  followed  by,  what  there  is  much  less  room 
to  hope  for,  that  of  the  Etruscan  language. 

The  illusion,  which  led  the  ancients   themselves   into 

• 
*7  Pionysius  i.  26.  29.     In  conformity  to  this  mode  of  spemUng,  Sophode» 
in  tlie  ptMoge  above  referred  to  (note  1^)  called  this  coast  Tynhenian :  and  the 
sea  retained  the  name. 
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«mmr,  is  of  no  mrdinary  kind.  It  was  evidently  the  cus- 
tom at  the  beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  to  call  the 
Pelasgians  who  had  dwelt  in  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  Tyr«- 
rhenians  and  Tjrrrhenian  Pelasgians:  Thucydides  does 
so,  without  the  remotest  intention  of  displaying  learn« 
ing.  Now  Sophocles  in  the  Inachus  also  called  the  Ar« 
gives  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians^:  this  was  combined  with  the 
account  of  Hellanicus^,  that  Pelasgians  driven  out  of 
Thessaly^  by  the  Hellens,  had  crossed  the  Adriatic  and 
landed  at  the  river  of  Spina  (the  mouth  of  the  Po), 
and  ^ence  had  spread  into  Tyrrhenia  and  settled  there. 
To  this  account. and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  Dio- 
nysius  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  criticism  opposes  the  fact, 
tfaat^  the  Etruscans  had  not  the  remotest  resemblance  in 
language  and  laws  to  Greeks  or  Pelasgians,  any  more 
than  to  Lydians,  and  that  their  own  traditions  described 
them  as  a  primitive  race:  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  go  a  step  further,  and  avail  himself  of  the 
information  he  possessed,  to  explain  the  mistake. 

Now,  as  we  know  from  Dionysius  himself,  •  Myrsilus 
of  LfCsbos  related,  that  Tyrrhenians,  flying  from  public 
calamities  with  which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven, 
because  among  other  tithes  they  had  not  offered  that  of 
their  children^^,  had  quitted  their  home,  and  had  long 
roamed  about  before  they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode; 
that  as  they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning, 
the  name  of  Pelargi,  or  storks,  was  given  to  them;  that 
they  had  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Attica,  and  had  built  the 
Pelasgian  wall  round  the  Acropolis^.  This  account,  as 
Dionysius  himself  remarks,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
in  Hellanicus:  one  thing  could  not  strike  the  Greek, 
which  we  observe  on  contemplating  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  traditions;  that  this  inversion  of  -a  story  into 
its  opposite  is  a  characteristic  of  legendary  history.  The 
etymology  which  Myrsilus  invented  or  repeated,   sounds 

«•  Dionyiitts  i.  25.  »  Dionysius  i.  28.  *  Dionysius  1. 1?. 

'*  Dionysius  i.  23.  ^  Dionysius  t.  28. 

c 
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dbfldiah ;  jret  U  is  easy  to  oompiebeiid  the  train  of  tlioii^ 
wliich  led  to  it :  that  these  PebugiaAs,  who  dune  into 
Greece  out  of  a  remote  foreign  land»  must  have  been 
totally  diflPerent  from  the  primitive  Greek  race,  and  diht 
the  identity  of  the  name  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
toa  fortuitous  a  dicumstance^. 

After,  the'  Dorian  migration^,  there  had  appeared  a 
wandering^  people,  the  PelangianB ;  who,  on  oonditiMHi  of 
rendering  manual  services  to  the  city  of  Athens,  öbtdbed 
settlements  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus'^.  They  came  last 
out  of  BoBotia,  whence  ibrmarly  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thradans  they  had  expelled  the  Cadmeans,  who  had  now 
returned  from  Ame^:  but  their  first  appearance  had 
been  in  Acamania;  and  Pausanias  had  been  able  to  leate 
nothing  more  of  their  extraction,  than  that  they  were 
Siceli^.  That  is,  they  came  from  the  south  of  Etruria, 
where  their  king  Maleotes  had  resided  not  ür  from  Gr». 
viacse^:  and  beyond  a  doubt  they  called  themselves  Tyr- 
rhenians^. This  name  remained  with  their  desbendaatai^ 
who  dwelt  a  long  time  in  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  whence 
they  had  driven  out  the  Minys;  afterward,  when  com- 
pelled by  the  Athenians  to  a  new  emigration,  they  directed 
their  course,  some  to  the  Hellespont  ^^,  some  to  the  coast 
of  Thrace  and  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos.  Hence 
Thucydides  says:  Athos  also  is  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic 
race,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  formerly  settled  in  Attica 

^  The  same  interpietetion  of  tbe  name  oocnned  also  hi  tbe  Atdüdei: 
Stzabo  ▼.  p.  281.  d.  Odien  ezplaiiied  it  of  white  Bnen  dolhet :  EtymcO.  M.t. 
IleXapytKow;  bnt  oonatandy  wiA  idmnoe  to  Hmk  Tyniieniaiia :  the  name 
<if  the  pdmitite  Gnek  PdaigiaiiB  is  always  derived  from  the  anoettor  of  the  nwe. 

^  VeOdua  1. 3.   Stiaboix.  p.401.d. 

^  Herodottu  ▼!.  137-    Pausanias  Attic  c  S8.  p.  2&  d. 

**  Stzaho  IX.  p.  401.  d.  »^  Ptasaniasihid.  *  Strabo  ▼.  p.  835.  d. 

^  CalUmadiiis  quoted  by  the  SdioL  on  AnstOfA.  At.  t.  838.  TvfMniwmr 
reixKTßia  IIcAairyueoir.  Qdicr  passages  are  dted  in  auverius,  Italia  Andqaa 
p.  428,  429.  The  confusion  of  tzaditions  is  iOustzated  by  Polynus  vn.  48. : 
he  confounds  the  Minyc  who  wece  czpeOed  from  Lemnot  by  the  Tynbenians, 
with  the  latter. 

^  Herodotus  i.  57. 
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tadvLemiios^^^  These  alone,  were.knoim  at  that  time 
in  Greece  as  Pelasgians,  while  the  Pekagic  extraction 
of  .all  other  less  remote  tribes,  nieh  as  the  Epirots,  was 
forgotten.:  but  as-  thejr  were  no  lesa  genexally  called 
Tyrrhenians,  it  cannot  raise  surprise  that  Sophodes, 
from  whom  none  will  expect  historical  predsion,  applied 
both  names  jointly,  as  belonging  to  the  whole  nation,  to 
the  primitive  Pdasgians  of  Apia.  It  is  just  such  a  mis- 
take as  if  one  should  call  the  Gauls  of  Brennus  and 
Adchorius  Irish  Gaels. 

The  tradition  which  Aristoxenus  followed,  tenned 
Pjrthagoras  a  Tyrrhenian  from  one  of  the  islands  out  of 
which  the  Tyrrhenians  had  beai  driven  by  the  Athenians', 
that  is,  from  Lemnos  or  Imfarus.  These  Tyrrhenians  of 
the  ^gean  sea  however  extended  mudi  further :  the 
pirates  in  the  Bacchic  fable  are  not  Etruscans,  .neither 
are  they  Lemnians,  but  MeoniaQs  or  Xydians':  and  the 
Pelagic  character  of  the  Meonians  is  proved  by  their 
strong  hold  Larissa,  which  we  find  among  them,  as  in 
all  countries  inhal»ted  by  the  Pelasgians^.  And  now  the 
strange  st<»y  of  the  Lydian  colony  is  explained.  Before 
the  Pelasgian  and  Tuscan  Tyrrhenians  were  ccmfound^, 
one  among  the  forms  of  those  traditions,  in  which  one  pole 
is  continually  changing  into  its  -opposite,  derived  the  Tyr- 
rhenians on  the  Tiber  from  those  in  Meonia,  as  another 
did  from  Lemnos  and  Imbrus^;  whereas  the  converse,  as 
I  have  stated  it  above,  was  commonly  adopted.  Finally 
there  is  an  account  which  jumbles  every  thing  to- 
gether; making  the  Pelasgians  emigrate  from  Thessaly 
to    Lydia,    thence    to    Tyrrhenia;     and   again    out    of 

w>  IV.  109. 

*  Biogenes  Laerdns  viii.  Pyth.  p.  607-  b.  Stej^ 

'  AoBles  is  Tynfaena  gente,  Ovid  Metam.  iii.  57(t. :  patria  Msmda 
CM,  S83s  ibe  Tiiaca  urbs  of  LyaOms,  CM,  is  likewise  unqoesdonably  to  be 
undentood  of  a  Lydian  dty. 

*  Sciabo  XIII.  p.  6SN).  d. 

^  Such  wwB  tiie  acoount  of  AntlcUdes ;  nay  he  eombined  an  emigiation  from 
liydia  under  Tynfaenui  with  one  ftom  hemotm  i   Stzabo  v.  p.  221.  d. 

C2 
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Tyrrhenia^^,  namely  to  Athens  and  subsequently  ta 
Lemnos. 

To  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians,  not  to  the  Etruscans, 
we  must  apply  the  lines  of  Hesiod:  that  Agrius  and 
Latinus  ruled  over  all  the  renowned  Tyrrhenians^:  and 
if  we  keep  this  distinction  steadily  in  view,  an  entirely 
new  light  is  shed  over  the  history  of  the  countries  on  th^e 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea :  for  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
confines  of  Oenotria  we  discover  settlements  of  the  Tyrrhe^ 
nian  nation,  not  of  the  Etruscans. 

A  history  of  the  origin  of  Florence  %  compiled,  per« 
haps  even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  from  marvel- 
lous popular  legends  and  poetical  sources,  calls  the  sub- 
jects of  Turnus,  the  Ardeates,  Turini ;  that  is  Tyrrheni ; 
and  this  name  seems  likewise  to  present  itself  in  that  of 
the  shepherd  Tyrrhus.  Now  if  Ardea  is  admitted  to  be  a 
Tjrrrhenian  city,  the  legend  which  r^resents  Saguntum 
as  a  colony  of  the  Ardeates^  extends  the  diffusion  of 
the  Pelasgians  as  far  as  Spain:  where  the  ancient 
capital  Tarraco  also,  perhaps  indeed  only  frcnn  its  name, 
yet  it  may  be  not  erroneously,  has  been  considered  as 
Tyrrhenian  ^^ 

Furthar  down  the  coast,  toward  and  near  the  Liris, 
stood  several  cities,  such  as  Amynclse,  Hormise,  Sinuessa^^; 

'<*  Plutarch  Romul. 

'  Hesiod  Theogon.  Y.  1011 — 1ft.  But  what  are  the  saoed  Sdands  in  Üuk 
iMisagef 

>  It  U  preserved  in  manuaeript  in  Latin,  and  is  inserted,  in  Italian,  into  the 
duonide  whidi  liears  the  name  of  M alespini,  where  the  Turini  occur,  c  9. 
Among  the  most  inexplicable  points  is  the  evident  reference  of  Fssul»  to  the 
ftagment  of  Hesiod  lx.  In  the  gens  Matmua  there  waa  the  cognomen  of 
Tuiinus  and  that  of  Vitulus :  which  are  certainly  Tynfaenus  and  Italus.  The 
princely  race  of  Tusenlum  therefore  was  Tyrrhenian:  and  I  will  here  only 
intimate  briefly  that  the  name  of  Tusd  is  the  same  with  Toiini,  and  is  given 
to  die  Etmscans  no  less  improperly  than  Tyiriiem. 

*  livy  XXI.  7.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Sagnntbes  were  not 
Iberians. 

>®  Anton.  Augustinus  l>e  numis  dial.  7*  p*  94.  b. 

''  Sinope  has  ckariy  no  anifaority  compared  with  Sivoco'O'a.  Amyde 
may  have  been  identical  with  Amyndft,  (Salroasius  ad  8dlin.  p.  60.  b.) ;  and 
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the  names  of  which,  as  there  is  much  to  raider  it  impro- 
bable that  their  origin  was  purely  Grecian,  lead  us  to 
infer  that  they  were  Pelasgian ;  and  inland  there  was  a 
Pelasgian  Larissa.  Of  Herculanum  and  Pompeii  Strabo 
aays,  that  they  were  founded  by  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians"^; of  Mardna,  not  far  from  Salemum,  that  it  was 
a  Tyrrhenian  city,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Sam« 
xntes^.  The  Tyrrhenians  mentioned  in  these  passages 
have  always  been  considered  as  Etruscans :  but  that  they 
were  Siculian  Pelasgians  is  also  indicated  by  the  temple 
fif  the  Argive  Juno  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salernum, 
a  sanctuary  so  ancient  that  it  was  referred  to  Jason  ^^ 
Here  is  evidence  of  Pelasgic,  not  Etruscan,  religion; 
as  at  Falerii  likewise  the  worshqp  of  the  same  Juno  sub^ 
aisted  under  the  sovranty  of  the  ^quian  population 
from  the  time  of  the  Siculi,  as  the  Bomans  cdled  the 
Tyrrhenians  **. 

Caprese,  it  is  said,  was  inhabited  by  Teleboans  ^^  who 
are  classed  by  the  genealogy  among  the  Lycaonidse  and 
Pelasgians  ^^ ;  and  the-  Sarrastians  of  Nuceria  were  called 
by  Conon  Pelasgians  from  Pelopcnmesus  and  other  parts  ^^: 
This  derivation  implies  no  more  than  every  other  which 
aims  at  accounting  for  the  presence  of  that  nation  in  parts 
so  remote  from  Greece, 

We  thus  discover  a  series  of  Tyrrhenian  settlements 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  sea  which  bore  that  name, 
from  Pisa  to  the  confines  of  the  Oenotrians,  whose  Pelas- 
gic origin  requires  no  farther  proof.     To  shew  that  the 


&  object  of  deugnating  a  similar  site  at  the  foot  of  Taygetns  and  of  MaaaicitB» 
nay  hare  led  to  the  same  name.  But  this  has  had  a  lemaikaMe  inflnenoe  on 
die  notions  entertained  as  to  the  settlements  on  this  coast  It  was  thought  that 
Amyds  must  ha^e  been  founded  by  Lacedemonians;  hence  their  pretended 
colony  near  Anzur ;  and,  when  Sabines  and  PebMgtans  were  once  confonnded, 
die  assertion  that  the  fonner  were  Lacedemonians. 

lu  sttabo  V.  p.  247.  a.  "  Strabo  v.  p.  261.  b. 

1«  Pliny  H.  N.  in.  9.  >^  IKonysius  i.  21. 

>•  VirgQ  TBn.  vii.  736.  >'  See  p.  26  above. 

"  Scrrins  ad  ifin.  vii.  738. 
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Oenotrians  and  the  Pdasgiaii  Tyrrhenians  were  more  than 
kindred  races,  that  they,  belonged  to  one  tribe,  is  the 
next  problem. 

Pausioiias  had  ascertained  that  these  Tyrrhenians  of 
the  Tiber  were  Sicell^^:  would  that  Diohysius  bad 
possessed  this  clew,  to  extricate  him  from  the  labyrinth ! 
He  found  in  Greek  writers  mention  of  the  Pdasgiahs; 
in  Roman  of  the  Sieuli  who  had  inhabited  Tibur  and 
Fal^rii  and  a  great  number  of  small  tciwns  about  Rome; 
ahd  haring  once  persuaded  himsdf  that*  the  Aborigines 
must  have  been  Oenotrians,  he  pieced  together  the  most 
heterogeneöuis  statements,  the  accounts  of  Roman  duro» 
nides  aioid  those  of  Hellanicus  and  Myrsilus,  so  as  to 
make  the  Sioeli  barbarians^  and  enemies  of  the  Pelasgiana 
and  Aborigines:  Whereas  he  ought  to  have  recognized 
in  them  and  the  Pelttsgians  the  same  people,  whieh  the 
Aborigines  either  expelled  from  its  home  or  subdued. 

TÜds  is  that  emigration  of  the  Siceli,  which  carried 
a  part  of  them  away  as  Tyrriienians  to  the  eastern  side 
of  Greece,  if  that  expedition  ever  took  place :  it  is  the 
same  whidi  occasioned  their  passage  into  the  island ;  this 
iis  the  flight  of  Sicdus  from  Rome  to  the  Itdiah  king 
Merges^,  The  date  of  this  event  I  shall  not  dream  of 
fixing  chronologically:  it  is  immaf&rial  to  us,  that  Phi^ 
Ustus  has  placed  it  eighty  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Thucydides,  probably  on  the  authority  of  Antiochus, 
two  centuries  later  ^^:  I  shall  return  in  another  place  to 
this  earliest  audienticated  event  in  Italian  story.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  present  discussion  to  notice  that,  ac- 
cording to  manifold  analogy,  Sikelus  and  Italus  are  the 
same  name'^:  when  the  Locrians  settled  by  mount 
Zephyrium    in    the    original    Italy,    they    found    Siceli 

>»  See  above  note  97-  ^  Dionyaiiis  I.  73> 

"  That  is,  SOO  yevn  before  the  first  Greek  setaemeDt  in  the  idancU  vi.  3. 

The  statement  of  Fhilistus  is  in  Dionysius  i.  22. 

n  As  ScAAo«  and  EWtf^  (Aristot.  MeteoioL  i.  14.  p.  33.  Sflh.)  would 

be  Vitalus  and  Sitalus :  t  and  k  are  inteidianged  as  hi  Latinas  and  Laldnitts. 
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th^cc;^^:  TImcydicbs  calk  the  ItaUet^  of  Airtiochus 
SipeU»  Italus  k&ig  of  the  Siceli ; .  Siceli  w^re  settled  in  the 
w^th^m  extremity  of  CaUbm  flo  late  as  the  Pdoponiiesiaa 
wfgr'^:  Morges»  who^accprdUig  to  the  acooimt  of  Antiochi» 
i(f^  ki^g  of  the.Oendtrians,  is  termed  iib  a  legend  evidently 
of.  very  gr0at  antiquity  King  of  Sidlici^.;  and  to  make  it 
dear.  th«t  thi«  denomiiuition.ateoded  over,  the  widest,  rai^ 
of. the  Oenotriaa .Italy,  Siris  is  represented,  as  his  daughter« 
It.  must,  have  been  from  Upmm  writers  that  Seryius^ 
tqok  the.  statement»  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tafftdition  of.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy»  makes  Italus  king 
of  the  SipuU.lead  that  people  out  of  the  island  to  Latium : 
an  intersiqn  in.  traditional  narrative  which  I  may  hence* 
foirth  deem  it  süpeifluous  to  notice  particularly. 

For  the  existence  of  Feldsgian  tiÄes  on  the  coast,*  it  is 
na^a}  that  thjen^  diould  be  evidence  of  Grteeks  in  slnmd- 
apfi^;  the  interior  oC  the  peninsula wüs  remote  £rom  them 
and  m^re  difficult  of  access»  add.  their' poets  and  geneak^ists 
s^om  h^d.  occasion  to.  menticm.  those  regions«  Yet  as 
the  existence  of  a  people  kindred  to  the  Greeks  has  been 
^^|£|rm^  by  the  names  of  places  on  the  ooeat  of  the 
lower  sea  9^ujb  the  Liris»  so  like  traces  in  the  interiorlead 
us  to  the.'cpnyiiptiQti,  thait  the  country  between  the  two  seas 
was  also  inhabited  by  the  same  nation,  until  it  was  ov^- 
powered  or  expelled  by  the  foreigh  tribes  of  theOpicans 
and  S^Jljans.  Such  traces,  aire  furnished  by  the  names 
Acb^vontia,  Tdesia»  Maleventum^  Grumentum*^. 


"»  P6lyb.  XII.  6. 

^  Thucfd.  VI.  2.  wheie  tbe  bad  teztof  Duker  had  *ApKdZmv, 

^  Etyniolog.  M.  v.  2<pi«:  probably  accoiding  to  Timeua:  Atheiusiui 
XII.  p.  623.  e. 

*«  Ad  .£n.  b  2*  «33. 

'^  in  tbe  wmtfa  of  Italy  and  Sidly  it  is  uaual  fbr  Goeek  names  oP  the  dikd 
declension  in  a«  and  ow  of  the  masculine  gender,  to  be  converted  in  Latin  into 
neuteiB  of  die  second  dedenaion  in  eiiium^  formed  from  llie  genidve.  This  is 
mentioned  aa  a  form  in  the  ^tolian  dialect,  only  that  in  the  latter  the  tamina- 
tion  is  crrof>  and  therefore  masculine  (Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  46.  b.  £.)  and  it  is 
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We  milit  suppote  that  Hdlankuft  knew  of  M  other 
FchMgums  on  the  Adriatic  than  thoae  of  Spina,  or  he 
aovefy  would  not  hsre  led  them  mto  Tuscany  bj  ao 
ciivuitons  a  raad.  But  aooounts  infierior  in  authority 
to  none  fliieir  us  Pdaagiana  along  die  whole  coast  firam 
the  Po  to  the  Atenius.  With  reqiect  to  Picenum  the 
ti-aditinn  was,  that  the  country,  before  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Sabdlian  Colony,  was  in  the  poasesgion  of  the 
Pdaflgians^^ ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  from  Cato,  that,  before  the  Umbrians,  Sicoli,  in 
irfiom  we  flhaD  not  fidl  to  reoogniae  Pdaagians,  were 
masters  of  die  coast  on  wUdi  in  the  fifth  century  u.  c. 
the  Senones  settled;  where  Ba¥enna,  whidi  is  called  a 
Thessahan  city,  stood;  and  that  they  likewise  possessed 
the  districto  of  Ptatutium,  Pafana,  and  Adri«^.  It  is 
therefore  most  probaUy  this  Hadria,  and  not  the  very 
late  colony  of  the  Syracnsan  tyrant,  that  Trogus  chased 
among  the  towns  in  Italy  of  Greek  extraction^.  In  the 
neighbourhood  stood  Cypra,  according  to  Strabo  a  Tyr-- 
rlienian  dty^;  whidi  is  also  to  be  understood  not  of 
Etruscans,  but  of  ancient  Tyrrhenians.  On  die  coast 
of  the  Crallic  Picenum  was  Pisaurum,  die  Greek  coins 
of  whidi  do  not  permit  us  to  take  its  inhabitants  for 
Umbrians  or  Sabellians:  they  may  have  maintained 
themsdves  as  Tyrrhenians  and  Siculi. 

The  same  Roman  writers  say,  that  togedier  with 
the  Siculi  libumians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Picenum, 
and  that  a  Ubumian  dty  called  Truentum  continued  in 


to  the  dunge  of  die  nominatiTe  in  modon  Greek.  So  Aoi^m, 
Tkns,  Pynu,  become  Agrigentam,  Tttcntmn,  Bnxentnm,  and  m  oo.  Sal- 
midiii  «w  Aat  Haterentiim  or  MalocDtnm,  in  die  beut  of  vbat  mm  aftovud 
fimrninm,  would  in  pme  Gieek  ha^e  been  MaloeiB  or  Bfalui :  bat  I  alao  belieie 
I  am  not  miitalrm  wben  in  Gmmcntiun,  titiiate  on  die  bi^ieit  part  of  die  eold 
F^«*«"t*"  biDa,  I  noogniae  Kpv/ioci« • 

1*  Ante,  nt  finna  dooet,  tefluB  poaaeaa  Pdaigia :  Siliiu  Tin.  445. 

»  Plmy  H.  N.  iii.  19.  »  Jnadn  xz.  1. 

^  Stiabo  V.  p.  341.  b. 
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eicJütfiice  amid  all  the  changieft  of  the  population^':  not 
however  aasuiediy  retaining  a  distinct  character  down  to 
the  time  of  Pliny ;  this  can  only  have  been  visiUe  to  Cato, 
whom  the  former  did  but  copy  inconsiderately.     So  that  it 
looks  as  if  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  had  been  inhabited  by 
niyrians:  and  this  is  by  no  means  surprising;  whether  we 
suppose  them  to  have  spread  across  the  gulph  firom  one 
coast  to  the  opposite,  or  to  have  been  so  settied  from  a 
much  earlier  time.     But  the  extremely  accurate  and  trust* 
word&y  Scylax  distinguishes  the  Libumiana  on  the  eastern 
coast  positively  and  expressly  from  the  lUyrians'',  as  a 
totally  different  race :  and  the  name  Truentum  has  the 
Pelai^c  form  to  which  I  have  before  drawn  the  reader^s 
attention'^.    At  the  time  when  the  historical  accounts  of 
these  coasts  begin,  the  Libumians  were  very  extensively 
diffused.      They  were    settled    in    Corcyra,    htSmc    the 
Greeks  took  possession  of  it^,  as  well-  as  in   Issa  and 
the  neighbouring  islands  ^^:  and  thus  they  connect  the 
Pelasgians  <^  Epirus  with  those  on   the   Italian  coast 
of    the    upper    sea;    themselves— «I    venture    the    con- 
jecture—« Pelasgian  race«    In  fact  migrations  not  inferior 
in  power  or  in  the  multitudes  that  took  part  in  them, 
to  those  which  form  the  later  revolutions  in  the  destiny 
of  nations,  changed  the  face  of  Europe  long  before  our 
history  happens  to  begin ;  and  such  a  movement  of  count- 
less  hosts,    one,    whereof,    but  for  a  merely  incidental 
mention  containing  no  indication   of  the  time,  not   the 
slightest  recollection  would  have  remained,  is  the  expe- 
dition of  the  lUyrian  Enchdeans,    who    seem    to  have 
penetrated  quite  into  Greece,  and  even  to  have  sacked 

»s  Flin.  H.  N.  in.  18, 19. 

^  Peiipt  p.  7-  Mcra  hi  Aißvpvow  etat»  *l\\vpioi  ißvo^,  mi  wapoi" 
Kovo-iv  Ol  *iX\vpioi  irapd  ddXarrav  p^ixpt  ^aovtaK  t^c  icara 
l^ipKvpav, 

^  Above  n.  12?.  ^  Stnbo  vi.  p.  200.  d. 

^  SdioL  Apollon.  ad  iv.  664.  of  theit  extension  towaxd  the  North  wc  shall 
speak  lower  down. 
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Ddphi^.  I  ooDoenre  tbis  to  ha^e  beea  an  emigratioD 
of  the  whole  Illyruni  people  out  of  remote  noethem 
countries;  and  I  believe  that  the  eaiiier  Pelasgian  popu« 
latioB^  which  was  orerpowered  by  them  in  Dalmatia,  waa 
not  quite  eKterminated.  We  read  of  BekgcHies,  that  is, 
of.  an  Epirot  race,  on  this  coast*,  a»  on  the  confines  of 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly :  and  when  it  is.  related  of.  the 
Hylli  that  they  were  Greeks  who  had  be^  transformed 
into  barbarians*!',  the  correct  presumption.is.that  we  have 
here  Pelasgians,  not  the  remote  Hellens,  who  did<  not 
become  powei^  and  numerous  till  late« 

Were  the  Teucrian  origin  of  the  Pseonians^  some* 
what  more  positively  attested,  we  might  with  better 
confidence  annex  this  great  nation  also  to  the  race,  the 
vast  extent  of  which  the  present  investigation  is.  tracing. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  point  of  view,  with,  what 
&cility  the  Pannonians  must  have  acquired  the  Latin 
language;  since  under  Augustus,  a  very  short  time,  after 
they  had  become  subject  to  Rome,  the  use  of  it  was 
generally  diffused  among  them^:  in  the  si|me  miomer 
the  Walachian  dialect  arose  in  Pseonia  and  upper  Mao^^ 
donia,  and  in  tibe  territory  of  the  Epirot  tribes  bovderinigf 
on  Thessaly,  while  the  Ill3rrians  retained  the  Schypian 
tongue. 

I  hasten  to  conclude  my  statement  of  these  researches, 
which  the  further  they  extend  the  Pelasgiaos  may,  I  am 
conscious,  very  possibly  raise  the  more  scruples  in  the 
reader :  I  take  leave  to  reserve  notices  concerning  lapygia 
of  a  similar  kind  with  those  hitherto  produced,  until 
I  eoUect  the  accounts  left  of  that  country:  where 
Pherecydes  derived  the  Peucetians,  no  less  than  the 
Oenotrians  in  the  south-west,  from  Pehsgus;  and  where 
what  is  related  of  Illyrian  immigrations,  is  perhaps  to  be 

^  Henxlot.  ix.  43.  *  Stnbo  vii.  p.  326.  c. 

t  Scynmna  vr.  407LU10.  ^  Herodot.  ▼.  13. 

»  VeDdnt  ii.  11«.    In  onmlbtts  Fmuiobüs  md  diidplins  tantumiMdo  sed 
linguc  quoqae  notitis  RonuuuB. 
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refened'to  liburnuBi  iohahhants.  I  am  standii^  at  the 
goal,  whence  a  survey  may  be  takea  of  die  circle  in 
which  I  have  foand  and  shewn  Pelasgian  tribes,  not  as 
Tagrant  gypsies,  but  as  firmly  settled,  powerful,  respect- 
able nations,  in  a  period  for  the  greater  part  anterior 
to  our  Grecian  history.  It  is  not  as  a  hypothesis,  but 
with  full  historical'  oonidction,  that  I  say,  there  was  a 
time  idien  the  Pelasgians,  then  peihaps  Üie  most  widely 
q[Nread  peojde  in  Europe,  dwelt  from  the  Po  and  the  Arno 
to  the  Khjrndacus;  only  the  continuous  line  of  dieir 
posseBsiöHs  was.1»oken  in  Thrace,  so  that  the  northern 
itfands  of  die  JEgean  kept  up  die  chain  between  the 
Tyrrhenians  <of  Asia  and  the  Pdasgian  Argos. 

But  when  the  genaedogbts  and  Helhmicus  wrote,  all 
that  ronaindd  of  this  immense  race  were  solitary,  detbehed, 
widely  scattered  relics ;  soch  as  diose  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
iff  Spain ;  Mke  mountaiB^peaks  tbweiii^  as  islands  where 
floods  ha:fe  turned  the  lowfamds  into  a  sea^  Like  those 
CSelfe^  diey  were  coMdved  to  be,  not  fragments  of  a  great 
"pcafHe,  but  setttenents  farmed  by  ctolonization  or  ettdgm« 
don,  ^fter  die  liuamer  of  die  Gi^ta^  which  lay  equally 
sorttered.  Wheii  iMB  was  once  assumed  as  necessary,—^ 
eaA  so  sum  as  tht  tasi  otiginal  magnitude  and  extent  of 
die  nadon.  were  last  sight  of,  dns  supposition  naturaUy 
si^gested  itself^^it  seemeid  to  be  aft  least  a  hypothesis 
grounded  on  all  the  drcumstanees  and  consistent  with 
dl  the  i^eladcw  ^-  ik&  cas«y  ÜM  the  Tyrrhenians  at 
Cortona  had  ootee  tt&txs  Sphlä  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po : 
yet  the  account  of  Hellanious  dbd  not  for  diis  contain 
anythi]]^  historical ;  any  more  dum  those  which  describe 
the  pretended  expeditions  of  Odin  and  the  As«  from  the 
Tanais  into  Sc^mdihävia. 

Pherecydes  had  not  the  same  grounds,  which  justified 
HeUamcus  in  the  case  of  die  insulated  Pelasgians  at  Spina 
and  Cortona,  fcfr  assutding  ah  emigratioii  from  Hellas  in 
the  case  of  the  Oenotrians  and  Peucetians,  to  whom  he 
should  also  have  added   the   Siceli  of  the  island.     The 
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latter  conclusion  was  dictated  by  the  fallacy,  which  is 
still  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have 
sprung  genealogically  by  ever-widening  ramifications  from 
a  single  root.  This  fallacy  escaped  detection  among  the 
ancients,  perhaps  because  they  admitted  many  races  of 
men  originally  different.  They .  who  do  not  recognize 
such  a  plurality,  but  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors^ 
betray  that  they  hare  no  idea  of  languages  and  their 
modifications,  unless  they  ding  to  the  miracle  of  a  coiw 
fusion  of  tongues ;  a  miracle  which  may  suffice  with  respect 
to  such  races  as  present  no  striking  physical  difference. 
But  if  we  acknowledge  that  the  origin  of  things  in  all 
cases  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  notions,  which  com- 
prehend only  developement  and  progress,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  going  back  step  by  step  in  the  range  of 
history,  we  shall  frequently  find  tribes  of  one  race,  that 
is,  identified  by  peculiarities  of  character  and  language,  on 
opposite  coasts ;  as  for  .instance  the  Pelasgians  in  Greece, 
Epirus,  and  the  south  of  Italy:  without  any  necessity 
for  assuming  one  of  these  separate  regions  to  have  been 
the  original  home  whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other. 
In  like  manner  we  find  Iberians  on  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean;  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  This  is  analo* 
gous  to  the  geography  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  the  great  circles  of  which  are  separated  by 
mountains,  and  inclose  narrow  seas^^. 

Besides  nations  which  are  distinguished  in  their  lan^ 
guage  and  species  only  by  stronger  or  fainter  shades,  there 
are  others  which  differ  so  widely  one  from  another,  that 
to  explain  the  affinity  which  notwithstanding  they  indis- 

'^  The  author  of  a  remark  by  which  piejuclioes  are  hritated,  muet  goanl  it 
against  miaoonstmctionB.  I  am  far  from  wiAanfag  ^  aiaert  that  those  extensiYe 
ieats  of  the  Pelasgians  were  their  origfaial  oonntry  from  the  beginning  of  the 
hmnan  laoe :  howerer  high  we  may  rise  toward  that  epoch,  stiU  the  amials  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  would  fill  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  inhcrutahle 
period  during  whidi  nations  must  have  been  in  no  less  active  collision  than  in 
after  times,  r  only  protest  against  the  application  of  an  utterly  ungrounded 
supposition. 
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putably  exhibit,  it  would  be  necessary,  acoordiiig  to  the 
ordinary  view,  to  suppose  either  that  they  have  been 
intermixed;  or,  if  their  languages  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
natural  devdopement,  that  they  have  diverged  fix>m  the 
common  character  in  opposite  directions,  causelessly  and 
capriciously ;  a  supposition  which  is  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience. Thus  the  affinity  of  the  Persian  language  with 
the  Sclavonic  in  structure  and  etymology,  and  in  some 
points  with  the  German,  is  striking:  the  same  relation 
exists  between  the  Sdavcmic  and  Lithuanian,  perhaps  also 
between  the  Gaelic  and  Welsh :  and  so  likewise  äiere  k 
an  evident  fundamental  affinity  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  language,  not  a  mere  intermixture  which  only 
gives  and  alters  certain  words :  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  perceive  a  diversity  no  less  decided,  even  in  that 
element  of  the  former  in  which,  before  the  languages  dT 
totally  diffisrent  races  were  blended  with  it,  the  affinity 
subsisted  pure.  This  however  is  not  more  surprising 
than  the  conformities  and  diversities  perceivable  through- 
out nature,  which  characterize  species,  and  among  them 
many  that  pass  for  accidental  varieties,  so  that  they  main- 
tain unalterably  a  distinct  existence,  and  are  collected  into 
one  genus  only  by  abstraction.  Such  kindred  but  essen- 
tially distinct  races  were  the  Greeks  and  the  Felasgians^^^. 
The  Oenotrians,  whom  .perhaps  only  the  Greeks  called 
by  this  name,  inhabited  Bruttium  and  Lucania :  for  before 
the  irruption  of  the  Sabdlians,  the  west  coast  also  as  far 


^^  AziMode  (Metaedog.  i.  14.)  sajs,  the  HeUens  were  oOled  Tpdikoi 
al  the  time  when  they  inhabited  the  highest  mountain  land  of  Epirus ;  and,  as  is 
wcfl  known,  that  name  Was  used  by  GaBimadnu  and  Alexander  the  Atoliaa. 
The  sdiool  to  which  these  poets  belooged,  hunted  out  every  me  word  as  an  onuU 
meat  -ot  dictum :  in  Latin  however  die  name  of  Ornci  did  not  come  ftom  the 
language  of  books,  but  was  in  use  from  time  immemorial  together  with  Oiaii  9 
the  latter  being  in  eady  times  die  prevalent  form.  It  will  appear  in  every  instance 
lliat  in  the  old  Latin  two  names  of  nations  were  in  use,  one  simple  and  one 
derivative:  such  axe  Onii  and  QrmcL  Aristode's  account  was  derived  moat 
jKobahly  ftom  Epixot  Xo7io^,  and  die  name  was  Pelasgic;  thus  it  came  to  the 
Romans ;  and  we  can  easily  explain  how  an  ^toUan  happened  to  use  it. 
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88  Porickmia belonged  to  Oenotria^^;  <m  jlluit  eoast ^Ekä 
wasifoimded  by  the  Fhodans^;  near  itrbty  Oenotrian 
islands.  Two  tribes  are  iUstinguished :  the  ItaUetes, 
within  the  small  district  of  the  original  Italy ;  the  Chones, 
to.  the  north  without  the  isthmus,  extending  to  lapygia^ 
The  fcanner  are  said  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life,  until,'  long 
before  the  age  of  Minos,  Italus,  a.  powerful,  wise,  and 
hercnc  man,  by  persuasion  and  constraint  impelled  them 
to  tillage  and  gave  them  laws ;  so  that  the  reformed  people 
named  itsdf  and  its  territory  after  lum.  His  laws  iatro« 
duced  Syssitia  or  public  meals  for  the  men,  to  which  each 
contributed  a  prescribed  quantity.  This  custom-  together 
with  some  other  laws  ascribed  to  Italus,  lasted  dc^wn  to 
a  very  late  period,  as  long  as  any  remains  of  the  nation 
subsisted^. 

The  account  that  the '  Italietes  were  q>lit  into  two 
hostile  tribes,  the  Siceli  and  the  Morgetes,  can  only  be 
considered  as  mythically  describing- that  the  former,  a 
people  powerful  in  their  island,  were  descended  and  had 
separated  from  the  Oenotrians:  previously  the  name  of 
the  Sioeli,  as  I  have  already  remarked  ^,  was  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Itali;  nay  it  even  comprehends  the 
Ghraies^,  and  thus  corresponds  ^entirely  with  that  <^ 
the  Oenotrians. 

That  the  Epirots  and-  Oenotrians  belonged  to  the 
same  nation,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  geographical  names 
contain  much  surer  indications  than  such  arguments 
usually  supply.      In   Aristotle^s  account    of   the    Oeno- 

MS  iMonysius  i.  73.    Scymnus  Chlus  ▼.  243—^65. 

**  CKTi|<rarro  v6\iv  711«  Ttjt  *0tifmrpia9  raurijw  ^t««  wp  *Y#\f 
Hokifrat,    HoEodoC  1. 167- 

^  Aiiitot.  Polit.  VII.  10.  p.  lOa  Sylb.  Dkmyilusi.  35:  both  from  An- 
tiochui.  Aristotk*8  additioa,  tfane  laws  aie  even  now  still  in  tatet  {xa)  wv 
•<ri),  ontalnly  ezdies  soipiiBe:  in  the  fifUi  century  there  am  tcarody  have 
been  any  Oenotrians  who  lived  acoonUng  to  Aeir  own  laws. 

^  See  above  p.  38. 

^  In  an  andent  mythus,  whidi  calls  Siris  the  daughter  of  Morges,  and  h«r 
husband  Sdndus:    Etymol.  M.  ▼.  Zi/xf. 
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liiaas,  the  Ipeadiag,  before  Vioforius  altered  it,  was  not 
Chones,  but  Cbaones^^'':  and  however  he  may  have  spelt 
the  name  of  that  extinct  race,  it  is  certain^  the  same 
aa  both  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea,  just  as  the  Molossian 
kngAlexancbr  found  to  his  ruin,  that  there  waaa  Fandoaia 
sod  a  river  Acheron  in  Oenotria  as  well  as  in  Thesprotia. 

This  Pandosia  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Oenotrian 
kings  ^:  Chone,  in  the  territory  of  Ciotima^,  shews 
tW  at  all  events  the  whole  of  Oenotria  without  the  isth* 
mUs'  bdoodged  to  the  land  of  Chonia  or  Chone^.  But 
ebenes  were  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Sins  and  in 
the  city  of  PoliseUm,  by  the  lonians  of  Colophon,  when 
they  were  flying  fit»n  the  Lydiaas;  and  these  fugitives, 
grown  wad  perhaps  from  their  own  misfortunes,  inhu- 
flumly  slaughtered  them^^.  The  taking  of  Colophon 
may  be  dated  at  about  the  36th  Olympiad,  the  year  of 
Rome  ^B^*:  after  this  comes  the  origin  of  the  Ionian  Sins. 
The  dominion  of  its  rich  plains  was  for  many  years  the 
«abject  of  a  feud  between  Tarentum  and  Sybaris;  who 
at  the  highth  of  their  greatness  never  'laid  aside  the 
hereditary  hatred  between  Dorians  and  Achaeans.  To  ex- 
clude Tarentum  from  the  Sintis,  the  Sybarites  caused  the 
founding  of  Metapontum.  As  to  the  date  of  this  we 
have  unfortunately  no  information;   it  is  therefore  only 

'*^  It  is  to  be  aacribed  only  to  the  leaning  of  Demetrius  Chakooondylas,  that 
Ml  manaacript  antidpatea  this  emendation.  In  Stiabo  alao  ziv.  p.S64.  d. 
ChMMiia  Is  mitten  tostead  of  Ch«ne  or  Chauia. 

^  Stabavi.  P.26S.  b.  ^  Sixabo  vi.  p.264.  b. 

^  Castabon  on  Stiabo^  p.  256. 

'*  Stxabovi.  p.  264.  b.  oompaied  with  Athencuszii.  p.  523.  c  (wheir 
tftßKff$4vT€v  dionld  be  inserted  «Iter  KoXtHpuwimv)  and  Aristotle  vii.  10. 

^  Under  Gygeat  who  aecording  to  Herodotus,  suppoehig  the  &n  of  Saidea 
to  be  chranologically  determinate,  reigned  from  OL  15.  8  to  25. 1 :  aeooiding  to 
Kieebius  from  Ol.  20.  2  to  29.  1.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  lest  on  «he 
eatfaority  of  Apdlodorus ;  aa  is  espeeially  probable,  since  Eusebius  under  the  last 
mmtiencd  Olympiad  names  Archilochus,  the  cootempoiary  of  Oyges,  whom 
Ifcpos,  the  fbDower  of  ApoOodorus,  made  to  flourish  In  the  reign  of  TuUns 
Hostflbs.  (See  Gdliusxvii.  21.)  The  praise  bestowed  by  Archilochus  on  the 
Siritis  (in  Adiensus  zn.  p.  523.  d.)  was  occasioned  by  the  success  of  the  settle- 
ment at  a  distance  from  the  barbarian  conquerors. 
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by  conjecture,  though  without  danger  of  going  vety  tat 
inrong,  that  we  can  place  the  wars  of  the  Metapontiana 
against  Tyentum  and  the  Oenotrians  of  the  interior  ^ 
which  were  terminated  by  a  cession  of  territory  on  the 
part  of  the  former,    about    the    middle  of  the  second 
century  u.  c.     So  that  at  that  time  there  were  still  free 
Oenotrians.     But  subsequently  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  afterward  called  Lucania  must  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Sybarites.     For  although  the  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand  citizens,  and  the  like  number  of  the 
army  which  marched  against  the  Crotoniats,  sound  quite 
fabulous;    and   though    the  four  nations  and   five    and 
twenty  cities  which  are    said  to  have    been  subject  to 
them  ^,  may  not  rest  on  unexceptionable  authority ;   still 
the  foundii^  of  Posidonia  and  Laos  on  the  lower  sea 
shews  that  the  dominion  of  Sybaris  extended  from  coast 
to  coast;   and  it  is  evident  that  these  colonies  were  to 
protect  the  borders  of  its  territory.    In  like  manner  Croton 
also  founded   Terina  on   the  lower  sea;    as    Locri   did 
Hipponium  and  Medma.     It  is  to  this  period,  under  the 
dominion  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  not  of  the  Sybarites 
alone,  that  we  must  look  for  the  general  bondage  of  the 
Felasgians^;  that  is,  of  the  Oenotrians  who  dwelt  in  the 
immediate  territory  of   the  cities:    although  in  several 
districts  it  must  certainly  have  lasted  much  longer.     Many 
thousands  however  experienced  a  happier  lot:    for  very 
many  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship^;    and 
this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining  how  at  Sybaris  and 
Croton  a  compass  of  walls,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
would  have    sufficed    for   the    descendants    of   the    first 
Achaean    settlers,    was  filled  with  inhabitants:    and  the 
main  part  of  these  must  have  been  natives  of  the  country^ 
above  all  Pelasgians. 

WS    IIoXe/LiovvTa«   irpm  toi/c   Tapatrrivow  KOt  toi/s  ^irepKCifUtßOU^ 
Ohmrpaw,    Stnbo  vi.  p.*  2S5.  a. 

M  Stnbo  VI.  p.  263.  b.  »  Above,  p.  22.  and  n.  6K 

*«  Diodor.  xii.  9. 
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It  is  not  loLOwn  whether  the  whole  of  the  Sybarite 
territory  fell  under  the  power  of  Croton,  or  how  long 
that  city,  when  she  had  become  predominant,  maintained 
her  rank,  until  on  the  Sagra  she  expiated  arrogance  and 
oppression,  like  that  which  she  had  herself  avenged  upon 
Sybaiis.  Her  most  flourishing  state  however  seems  not 
to  have  been  of  long  duration ;  and  when  she  in  her  turn 
fdl  from  her  eminence,  her  subjects  may  in  part  have 
recovered  their  freedom.  But  when  Antiochus  drew  the 
boundary  of  Italy  from  the  Laos  to  Metapontum  (332), 
the  Oenotrians  westward  of  that  line  were  already  sub- 
jugated by  the  Lucanians;  not  expelled  ^^^:  hence  this 
coast,  though  no  longer  accounted  part  of  Italy,  is  called 
Oenotria^.  The  time  of  migrations  was  past ;  tributary 
subjects  were  more  profitable  to  the  conqueror  than  hercU 
of  purchased  slaves;  and  that  the  main  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  Lucania  did  not  belong  to  the  ruling  Sabellian 
race,  is  proved  by  the  small  number  of  the  Lucanians  in 
the  Census  at  the  time  of  the  Cisalpine  war  ^.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  even  Antiochus  had  spoken  of  the 
Chones  as  an  extinct  race,  as  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  ^: 
not  that  they  had  been  extirpated  through  the  inhumanity 
of  the  sovran  Greek  cities  on  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Taientine  gulph;  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  was 
that,  without  even  forming  dependent  townships,  they 
were  d^raded  to  a  state  of  villanage  and  adopted  the 
Greek  language  and  habits^;  as  was  done,  under  cir- 
cumstances far  less  oppressive,  by  their  kinsmen  the  Siceli 
of  the  island^,  and  by  the  Epirots;  whom  Polybius 
does,  not  distinguish  from  the  Greeks,  although  he  does 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  ^tolian  mountains. 

^  Af  Slabo  enoneoiuly  expreiaet  it :  T«r  l^vvtrmv  av^divrmv  cv« 
»oXii,  Mu  TOW  Oi¥mrpow  eKßaXovruv.    vi.  p.  263.  b. 

"  Abofep.46.  n.l42. 

**  90000  foot  and  9000  hone:  Polybius  ii.  24. 

^  Folit.  VII.  10.   fi<Ta¥  Koi  X«ire«  Olimrpo^  ro  ywo^. 

^  Ptodoiia,  die  ancient  leridenoe  of  the  Oenotrian  kings,  is  called  in  the 
Hale  of  Philip  a  Oreek  dty :    ScyUx  p.  4.  ^  Diodorus  v.  C. 
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The  fadlity  with  which  they  were  thus  moulded  into 
Greeks,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Peiasgian  tribes,  and 
a  main  cause  of  the  dissolution  and  extinction  of  the 
naljon.  It  is  natural  to  view  it  as  resulting  from  the  affi« 
nity  between  the  two  races,  which  yet  were  not  on  that 
account  the  less  essentially  different;  and  such  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  case;  yet  we  may  observe  a  magical 
power  exercised  by  the  Greek  language  and  national  cha- 
racter  over  foreign  races  that  came  in  contact  with  them, 
even  where  no  such  affinity  can  be  conceived.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  Asia  Minor  hellenized  themselves  from  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  almost  without  any  set- 
tlements among  them  of  genuine  Greeks :  Antioch,  though 
the  common  people  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  became 
altogether  a  Greek  city;  and  the  entire  transformation  of 
the  Syrians  was  averted  only  by  their  Oriental  inflexi- 
bility. Even  the  Albanians,  who  have  settled  as  colonies 
in  modem  Greece,  have  adopted  the  Romaic  by  the  side 
of  their  own  language,  and  in  several  places  have  forgotten 
the  latter:  it  was  in  this  way  only  that  the  immortal  Suli 
was  Greek;  and  the  noble  Hydra  itself,  the  destruction 
of  which  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  deplore  before  the  pulK 
lication  of  this  volume,  is  an  Albanian  settlement. 

The  growth  of  so  numerous  a  Greek  population  in 
Oenotria,  justifies  the  nam&  Magna  Graecia.  That  the 
transformation  was  complete  appears  from  the  Bruttians 
having  preserved  the  Greek  language,  though  the  Oscan 
had  also  been  introduced;  and  the  Romans  considered 
them  so  much  as  foreigners,  that,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Italian  forces  for  the  Cisalpine  war,  their  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  omitted,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Grecian  cities.  Calabria,  like  Sicily,  continued  a 
Grrecian  land,  though  Roman  colonies  were  planted  on 
the  coasts:  the  Greek  language  only  began  to  give  way 
there  in  the  14th  century;  and  it  is  not  three  hundred 
years  since  it  prevailed  at  Rossano,  and  no  doubt  much 
more  extensively;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  to 
that   little  town   is   merely  accidental :    indeed  even  at 
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this  day  there  is  remaining  in  the  district  of  Locri  a  popu- 
lation that  speaks  Greek  ^^. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  were 
Siceli  still  existing  in  the  original  southermost  Italy  ^; 
and  they  must  have  formed  distinct  communities,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  dependent  on  more  powerful 
cities;  since  they  still  preserved  the  Syssitia  and  other 
hereditary  institutions^.  I  refer  this  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus:  ninety  years  later,  when  Aristotle  wrote,  it 
seems  quite  inconceivable.  It  is  true,  some  twenty  years 
before,  the  southern  half  of  Lucania,  which  then  extended 
to  Bhegium^,  had  separated  itself  and  formed  an  inde- 
pend^it  people;  and  the  name  of  revolted  slaves^, 
which  the  insurgents  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance, 
justifies  us  in  rejecting  the  suly  tale  that  they  were 
Lucanian  youths  rendered  savage  by  hard  treatment, 
and  in  looking  for  their  origin  to  the  ancient  serfs; 
in  supposing,  that  the  remaining  Oenotrians,  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  Oscan  free-booters,  after  the  Lucanians 
bad  broken  the  power  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  thus  re- 
covered their  freedom.  But  this  was  a  new  epoch ;  and 
the  Bruttians  arose  as  a  new  people,  diat  was  little  likely 
to  retain  any  primitive  institutions. 

When  the  Roman  arms  reached  these  parts.  Magna 
Grfficia  contained  only  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and  Greeks : 
the  Oenotrians  were  known  solely  to  the  learned,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  Italian  Greeks. 

1^  Far  the  «Munnce  of  this  fiut,  which  i§  stated  in  aeyenl  books  of  trayels 
in  a  questionable  maimer,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Minister  Count  Zurlo ;  whose 
kaniii^  pndttdes  the  possibility  of  his  having  oonfbunded  die  natives  with 
the  Albanian  colonies.  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  interweaving  in  my  desoip- 
tion  of  the  nations  bdonging  to  the  golden  age  of  Italy,  the  name  of  a  man, 
in  whom  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Ssmnites  would  lejoioe  as  a  worthy  descend- 
ant, die  Isst  who  has  survived  the  intellectual  prime  of  Naples,  which  after 
Uooming  for  a  century  was  in  1799  extinguished  in  blood :  may  he  accept  this 
homage  of  veneration. 

M  Tbncydides  ▼!.  2.  ^  Aristotle  Mit.  vii.  10. 

^  This  extent  is  ascribed  tot  it  by  Scylax. 

^  Bruttians :  Stiabo  vi.  p.  255.  b.  Diodorus  xvt.  15. 

d2 
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The  OPICANS  and  AUSONIANS. 


The  countlry  between  Oenotria  and  Tyrrhema  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opica  or  Ausonia.  Aristotle  says : 
bordering  on  the  Oenotrians,  toward  Tyrrhenia,  dwelt 
the  Opicans;  formerly  and  to  this  day  known  by  the 
additional  name  of  Ausonians^^.  He  does  not  confine 
their  country  to  Campania ;  for  he  terms  Latium  also  a 
district  in  Opica ^.  Cuma  in  Opica  was  distinguished, 
by  that  addition  from  the  ^Eolian:  Nola  was  called  by 
Hecatseus  an  Ausonian  city"^®;  others  will  have  called  it 
Opican.  The  south-east  boundary  must  be  placed  at 
the  Silarus;  and  the  Roman  account,  that  Ausonia  was 
once  the  name  of  the  country  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  lower  sea'^^,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  more 
southern  coast.  The  notion  that  Temesa,  far  south  of 
the  Silarus,  whence  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  drew 
iheir  copper^*,  was  founded  by  the  Ausonians*^,  seems 
to  rest  only  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  used 
by  an  Alexandrian  poet^*. 

Before  the  people  who  gave  the  country  their  name, 
took  possession  of  the  coast,  then  a  part  of  Tyrrhenia, 
the  name  Ausonia  or  Opicia  was  applied  to  their  terri- 
tories in  the  interior.     Samnium  was  the  country  of  the 

>"  PoUt  vn.  10. 

TOwo¥  TovTOv  TfJ?  'OiTiKif«  oQ  KoAcTrai  AdrioVf  «r«  rf  Tvf^wtKf 

T€\dy€i  K€tfi€vo9>     Dionytitts  i.  72. 

^  Stephanua  Bys.  v.  v.  ^^  Feet.  Epit.  s.  v.  AuaooiMiu 

7<  Odyss.  a.  184.  ^  Strabo  tt.  p.  266.  c. 

'«  See  above,  p.  25.  n.  46. 
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Opicans  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabellians^^^ :  and 
it  was  preserved  in  recollection  that  the  land  about  Cales 
and  Beneventum  was  the  first  which  was  called  Auso- 
nia^^ 

Aristotle  informs  us  that  Opican  was  the  name  of 
the  nation,  Ausonian  the  peculiar  name  for  a'  part  of 
it^ :  in  this  passage  too  he  unquestionably  had  Antiochus 
before  him;  and  this  renders  it  clear  in  what  sense  we  are 
to  understand  the  statement  quoted  from  the  latter,  that 
the  Ausonians  and  Opicans  were  the  same  people^.  It 
is  a  common  source  of  the  most  perplexing  confusion  in 
early  history,  that  sometimes  the  name  of  a  whole  nation, 
without  ceasing  to  be  such,  becomes  peculiar  to  a  part 
of  it,  while  sometimes  the  reverse  happens ;  and  thus  we 
can  easily  explain  how  Polybius  came  to  speak  of  Opicans 
and  Ausonians  as  two  different  nations  that  inhabited  the 
coast  around  the  bay  of  Naples^.  No  one  is  endowed 
with  every  gift ;  and  that  excellent  historian  of  the  period 
which  lay  immediately  before  his  view,  as  he  felt  no 
interest  in  investigating  primitive  history,  on  such  subjects 
is  of  no  authority.  Strabo  distinguishes  the  Ausonians 
and  Oscans,  the  former  as  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
pania, the  latter  as  having  occupied  the  country  after 
them^.  A  writer,  whom  he  quotes  but  does  not  name, 
carries  the  erroneous  subdivision  still  further,  speaking 
of  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  as  having  iidiabited 
Campania  in  succession;  then  came  the  Cumaeans,  after 
them  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  they  finally  werie  subdued 
by  the  Samnites.     Strabo  himself  evidently  knew  not  what 

17*  Stiabo  V.  p.  260  b.  ^  Fesü  Epit  s.  v.  Aawmiuii. 

77  *OirtKoi  njw  iirmwfuav  "Auo-ove«  xXtiBiwre^,  PoUt  vii.  10. 

^  Stiabo  V.  p.  242.  c  *kvrio\o^  ^tr\  Tijy  X^P^^  Tovrtiy  *OiriKO\k 
ouctjo'at,  rouTovi  Zi  Kot  ''Avtrovav  KaXeTa-Bai, 

^  Stabo  proceeding  in  the  passage  above  cited :  UoXvßio^  h*  in<patvet 
Cvo  edvfi  vofjLi^uw  Tavra.  *OiriKoi/9  yap  (pri(ri  koi  "Ai/crova«  otKeT» 
T^p  ympap  ravrriw  ir^pi   rov  Kparripa» 

^  Sdabo  V.  p.  232.  d.  p.  233.  a. 
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to  think  of  the  Oscans^^^  That  Qpicus,  Opscus  and  Oscua 
are  the  same  name,  ia  expresaly  remarked  by  Bmnan 
grammariana^' :  the  Greek  language  adopted  only  the 
first  form,  and  the  last  prevafled  m  the  Latin:  a  Greek 
therefore  should  not  have  spoken  of  Oscans,  as  he  did  not 
of  Apulians  and  Etruscans,  but  of  Ii^ygians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians*. So  that  Strabp  himself  must  have  taken  the 
Opicans  and  Oscans  for  different  nations;  nor  can  we 
excuse  him  by  supposhig,  that  he  meant  to  distinguish 
the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua  and  Cuma  from  the 
ancient  Ausomans,  by  the  Latin  form  of  their  name; 
for  it  is  the  Sididni  whom  he  calls  Oscans,  ccmsidering 
them  as  an  extinct  race^. 

Further  difficulties  seem  now  to  start  up.  If  the 
Opicans  and  Oscans  were  one  people,  then  the  Opicans 
whose  countiy  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  were  also 
Oscans:  but  the  language  of  the  Samnites  and  of  the 
tribes  which  issued  from  them,  is  also  called  Oscan^^ 
Here. I  see  two  solutions.  If  the  Oscans  who  remained 
in  the  country  conquered  by  the  Sabellians,  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  conquerors,  theirs  might  become  the 
prevailing  language,  in  a  pure,  or  at  least  in  a  mixt  state ; 
even  though  they  were  a  race  entirely  difierent  from  the 
Sabellians  in  origm  and  language:  thus  the  descendants 
of  the  Lombards  very  soon  adopted  the  Italian:  history 
speaks  for  centuries  only  of  the  Lombards,  though  they 

^^^  Stmbo  V.  p.  242.  c.  goes  on:  "AAXoi  hi  \iyowri»,  €>iKOvirrm¥ 
'OiriKwi'  wporepoy,  koi  *Avtr6vmv  fier  ckciVovc,  KaTacyeiw 
vcrepov  "OffKwy  ti  edvovj  tovtow  S*  Cir^  Kvfjiaimv,  ckciwow  S*  vwo 
Tvßpriwm»  eKircce?!' —  (tovtov«    he    Kairviy«)     vapa^mpiircu    2ar- 

^  Festus  8.  ▼.  Osciun.  In  omnibus  fere  antiqnls  oommentaiiis  soffliitar 
Opicus  pro  Oboo. 

^  Stxabo  V.  p.  237.  c  "Oo-icoc  Kaumvw  €$vo^  ^kX^Xoiitov.  sod 
p.  233.  a.  Ttiv  "OcKn»  iKXeXotm-ormw, 

^  1ÄVJ  X.  20.  To  spy  the  movements  of  the  Samnite  aimy  men  are  sent 
gnati  OscBB  lingus.  Proofs  that  the  hmguage  of  the  Campanians  was  Oscan 
are  superfluous :  the  Oscan  spoken  by  the  Bruttians  (Fest.  Epit.  s.  ▼.  bflingues 
Brutates)  can  have  come  only  from  the  Sabellians. 
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were  by  far  the  smaller  number ;  but  neter  of'  a  Lombard 
language^  Perhaps  however  the  Sabellians  and  Oscans 
were  not  more  different  than  the  Dorians  and  lonians; 
and  in  that  case  it  is  plain  that  the  Sabellian  dialect  when 
spoken  by  the  masters  of  an  Oscan  country,  might  easily 
lose  its  peculiarities  and  become  Oscan^^. 

The  Qscan  language  was  spread  over  the  whole  south 
of  Italy,  even  into  Bruttium  and  Messapia,  the  country 
of  Ennius,  who  spoke  Osdc  and  Greek  as  his  mother 
tongues.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  dialect  of  the 
Apulians,  and  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race ; 
for  Apultts  and  Opicus  are  according  to  all  appearance 
the  same  name,  only  with  different  tenninations.  That 
in  tdus  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  diminutive  only  in  the 
language  of  later  times ;  in  earlier  such  a  sense  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  it;  as  is  evident  from  Siculus 
and  Bomulus,  as  well  as  from  the  words  uniting  the 
two  tenmnations,  which  is  the  commoner  case,  Volsculus, 
Aquiculus,  Saticulus;  and  even  Graeculus.  When  used 
in  tbds  large  extent,  the  terms,  Opicans  and  rude  bar« 
borians,  were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  synonymous; 
so  that  in  the  days  of  Cato  they  indudöl  even  the 
Bomans  under  this  name  of  dishonour;  zealous  as  they 
were,  when  seeking  favour  and  protection,  to  assert  the 
Lacedemonian  origin  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Arcadian 
origin  of  the  Romans. 

Now  the  Oscan  language  is  by  no  means  an  inex- 
plicable mystery  like  the  Etruscan :  if  but  a  single  book 
in  it  had  been  preserved,  it  might  be  completely  decy- 
phered  out  of  itself.  We  have  nothing  but  inscriptions, 
and  of  these  some  may  be  explained  word  for  word, 
others  in  part  at  least,  with  perfect  certainty.  We  may 
perceive  in  it  that  element  of  the  Latin  language  which 
is  not  Greek,  in  forms  which  in  Latin  have  lost  syl- 
lables and   terminations,   as  happens  to  languages  when 

'*^  In  the  Samnitc  ind  Üie  ^quian  language  hirpus  signified  a  wolf. 
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they  intermix  and  grow  old:  grammatical  fonns  too  and 
inflexions  are  common  in  it,  which  appear  in  Latin  but 
rarely  and  as  exceptions.  Since  we  can  understand  this 
language,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  plays  written  in 
it  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Romans ;  there  needed 
only  a  little  use.  A  review  of  what  can  be  deduced  fhxm 
the  Oscic  monuments  that  ronain,  will  be  annexed  in  a 
separate  dissertation  to  the  second  or  third  volume  of  this 
work. 

I  now  return  to  the  Ausonians,  whom,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Antiochus,  we  must  consider  as  a  portion  of  the 
Oscan  nation.  Their  name  has  a  sound  that  seems  quite 
foreign  in  Italy,  which  it  acquired  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Italian  form  can  have  been  no  other  than 
Auruni ;  for  from  this  Aurunci  is  manifestly  derived  ^^ ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Servius  is  in  fact 
superfluous,  to  prove  that  the  Ausonians  aud  Aurundans 
were  one  people  ^^.  The  latter  inhabited  the  same  dis- 
trict where  Livy  mentions  the  last  Ausonians,  whose  city 
Cales  was  conquered  in  419  u.  c. ;  and  three  other  towns 
of  the  same  people  on  the  lower  Liris  were  destroyed  in 
440  in  an  unprovoked  war  of  extermination.  Livy^s  calling 
them  Ausones  in  this  part  of  his  history  and  not  Aurunci, 
may  be  explained:  it  is  almost  certain  that  for  that 
period  he  had  Dionysius  before  him,  and  followed  him 
inconsiderately;  just  as  within  the  same  period  he  has 
been  led  to  speak  of  the  Messapians,  where  according  to 
Latin  usage  he  should  have  named  the  Sallentines. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Auruncians  we  know  by  name 
Suessa,  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  pos- 
sessed by  the  Ausonians.  In  the  far  earlier  mention 
made  of  them  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it 

*^  Aunmcus  is  Auronicui ;  the  termiDAtion  beloogs  to  the  number  of  adjec- 
ti¥e  fonns  in  which  the  old  Latin  loxuziated,  so  as  even  to  fonn  Tuscanicas  ftom 
Tnscas.    The  oonfbsion  of  s  and  r  is  constantly  ncorring  in  old  Latin. 

^  Dio  Cassias  fr.  iv.  p.  4.  ed.  Reim.  Servius  ad  ^ndd.  vii.  v.  727.  Festus 
8.  V.  AusoDiam  calls  the  mythical  Auson  the  founder  of  the  dty  Suessa  AuiuQca : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Aurundims  were  Ausonians. 
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»  evident  that  the  old  aniuds  had  called  the  Volscians 
alflo  AurundaiiS)  and  that  it  was  only  the  later  historiana 
who  fancied  they  saw  two  nations  in  them  ^^. 

'  It  Ssgrees  with  this,  that  Scylax  includes  the  inha^ 
Utants  of  the  whole  coast  from  Circeii  for  a  day^s  jour- 
ney ^,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Vultumus,  where  in  history  we 
find  Volscians,  Ausonians  and  Auruncians,  under  the 
name  of  the  first.  For  Olsi,  as  it  stands  in  the  Periplus^, 
is  no  errour  of  the  transcriber ;  it  is  Volsi  dropping  the 
Digamma;  hence  Volsid  was  derived,  and  then  con- 
tracted into  Yolsd.  The  Yolscentes  or  Volcentes,  a  people 
otherwise  unknown,  who  make  their  appearance  with  the 
Lucanians^S  are  probably  the  same  nation;  that  is, 
ancient  Opicans  who  had  maintained  their  independence 
anumg  the  Lucanians:  their  name  remarkably  illustrates 
the  almost  endless  variaticms  of  the  Italian  namies  ^.  Thus 
was  formed  Volusci,  which  the  Greeks  adopted  to  designate 
the  Volsci ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Elisyd  or  Hdi- 
syci,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among  the  tribes  from 
which  the  Carthaginians  levied  their  army  to  attack  Sicily 
in  the  time  of  Gelon^,  are  no  other  people  than  the 
Volsci.  HecatsBus  indeed  called  the  Helisyci  a  Ligurian 
tribe  ^^;  but  this  can  only  be  understood  in  a  very  vague 
sense;  just  as,  according  to  Dionysius,  some  Greeks 
accounted  the  Romans,  and  Philistus  the  Siculi,  among 
the  Ugurians;  for  Herodotus  names  the  Helisyci  along 
with  the  Iberians,  Celts  and  Ligurians. 

The  language  of  die  Volscians  is  distinguished  from  the 
Osdc^;   that  is,  from  the  dialect  so  called  in  the  districts 

>**  The  war  in  which  Pometia  and  Cora  having  rerolted  suffered  teniUe 
punishment,  is  related  hy  lAry  twiee ;  and  what  is  recosded  under  the  ye»261 
c£  the  Auzondans,  is  told  under  the  year  360  of  the  Volscians. 

"0  Which  he  states  at  (HM>  stadia,  p.SO:  unless  ^  ou^t  to  be  wiittoi 
instead  of  0. 

«  'OXirol.    Pcripl.  3.  "  Ury  KVii.  16. 

**  Tiasa  Volsci  comes  tlie  name  of  the  country  Volsdum ;  thence  Völscens : 
see  below  n.  209.  »  vii.  166.  »*  Stephan.  By«,  s.  v. 

*^  By  the  comic  poet  Tithiius  in  Festus  s.  v.  Oscum :  Osoe  et  Volsct  fabu- 
lantnr,  nam  Latinencsdunt. 
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.  only  it  applies  to  a  different  time.  On  the  contrary  Cato's 
statement,  which  so  much  displeases  the  ingenious  but 
hasty  Velieius,  that  Capua  had  existed  only  260  years 
before  it  was  taken  in  the  second  Punic  war,  so  that  its 
foundation,  or  rather  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan 
cdony  in  an  Oscan  or  perhaps  Pehisgian  city,  would  fall 
about  the  year  283  u.  c. — ^this  statement  is  in  excellent 
accordance  with  what  can  be  collected  of  the  Etruscan 
history.  The  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  belongs  to  the 
third  century  of  Rome:  the  siege  of  Cuma  by  an  innu- 
merable army  of  Etruscans  and  subject  nations,  is  no 
more  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  fabulous  exaggera- 
tion in  the  numbers,  than  the  expedition  of  Xerxes ;  and 
the  prodigy  of  the  rivers  flowing  backward  only  proves 
that  the  fearful  exigency  through  which  the  Cumseans 
were  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  was  transmitted  in 
song  through  the  mouths  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Even  the  chronological  statement  which  dates  this 
.war  in  the  64th  Olympiad,  that  is  about  230  u.  c,  may 
be  deemed  correct  within  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Now 
it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Cumseans  were  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  the  Campanian  plain  ^^:  the  building  of 
Dicaearchia  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  same  Oljnnpiad, 
that  of  Neapolis  is  still  more  recept.  But  all  this  is 
at  variance  with  the  existence  of  Capua  as  a  powerful 
city :  so  are  the  colonies  of  Etruscans  said  to  have  peopled 
the  whole  of  Campania  for  centuries,  with  the  account  in 
the  Cumaean  chronicles  consulted  by  Dionysius,  that  an 
army  of  the  same  nation  came  against  Cuma  from  the 
:Po  and  the  diores  of  the  Adriatic.  Soon  after  the  date 
which  he  assigns  to  that  expedition,  the  Boman  annals 
begin,  and  they  shew  the  power  of  Etruria  conquering 
and  active ;  in  the  wars  of  Porsenna  against  Borne  and 
Aricia;  in  those  with  Borne  after  the  disaster  of  the 
Fabii  on  the  Cremera,  about  280  u.  c.  Just  about 
the  same  time,  01.  76»  3,  Cuma  was  delivered  by  Hiero 
*»  Diooywttivii.  8. 
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from  the  superior  power  of  the  Etruscans.  At  this 
time,  when  Porsenna^s  war  had  reduced  Rome,  and 
the  Volsdan  both  Rome  and  Latium,  to  extreine  weak- 
ness, the  Etiliscahs  might  traverse  Latium  without  hin- 
drance ;  and  till  283  their  fleets  commanded  the  sea :  that 
was  the  season  for  them  to  found  colonies  in  Campania. 
The  statement,  that  in  that  country  also  there  were  twelve 
Tuscan  cities,  rests  only  on  Strabo,  who  delivers  it  with- 
out confidence,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Nola  is  called  a  Chalddian  city*^:  now  since  the 
Tuscans  aAd  Greeks  were  hereditary  enemies,  if  it  was 
Tuscan  at  the  same  time  with  Capua,  it  can  only  have 
been  after  the  Samnites  became  masters  of  it,  that  some 
Greeks,  Neapolitans  perhaps,  were  admitted  by  them  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  But  that  opinion  of  its  having  been 
founded  by  the  Etruscans  seems  questionable;  and  the 
admission  of  the  Chalcidians  may  have  been  earlier.  To 
what  degree  Nola  had  become  a  Oreek  city,  appears  from 
the  workmanship  and  language  of  its  coins. 

The  Tuscan  dominion  in  Campania  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time,  and  sank  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  The 
forms  of  the  letters  indeed  might  mislead  us^;  but  all  the 
written  monuments  are  Oscan;  not  one  among  them  is 
Etruscan.     It  is  the  same  with  the  works  of  art. 

^  Jiutin  XX.  1. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  credible  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  the  primitive  race  of  the 
Latins  had  dwelt  about  mount  Velino  and  the  lake  of 
Celano  as  far  as  Carseoli  and  toward  Beate,  and  had 
been  driven  thence  onward  by  the  Sabines  who  came  from 
Aquila.  This  was  Cato^s  account  ^^^;  and  if  Varro,  who 
enumerated  the  towns  they  had  possessed  in  those  parts  ^\ 
was  not  imposed  upon,  not  only  were  the  sites  of  those 
towns  distinctly  preserved,  as  well  as  their  names  ^',  but 
alsa  other  information  concerning  them,  such  as  writings 
alone  can  transmit  through  so  many  centuries.  Their 
capital  Lista  was  lost  by  a  surprise ;  and  the  exertions  of 
many  years  to  recover  it  by  expeditions  from  Beate 
proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  from  that  district,  they 
came  down  the  Anio;  and,  even  at  Tibur,  Antemme, 
Ficulea,  Tellena  ^^,  and  farther  on  at  Crustumerium 
and  Arida,  they  found  Siculi,  whom  they  subdued  or 
expelled.  That  Prasneate  was  also  a  town  of  the  Siculi, 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  statement,  that  it  formerly 
bore  the  Greek  name  of  Stephane  ^^ 

This  primitive  race  was  called  by  the  Bomans  Ab- 
origines,  a  word  supposed    to    signify  ancestors'^,    but 

<>o  Dionysias  n.  49.  "  Dionysius  1. 14. 

"  The  greater  part  periiaps  were  not  destroyed  befine  the  Aquian  war  about 
450.  The  quadrangular  substructioiis  in  the  diatzict  of  Tibur,  beyond  the 
liver,  a  couple  of  miles  west  of  that  town,  which  marie  the  sites  of  soma  of  the 
little  towns  subject  to  Tibur,  give  a  dear  notion  of  the  traces  seen  by  Vano. 

*»  Dionysiusi.  16.  >♦  PUny  H.  N.  iii.  9. 

^  Dionysius  i.  10.  explains  it  by  jevap^ai :  compare  Saufeius  in  Servius 
ad  ^n.  I.  10.  quoniam  aliis  (1.  ab  Ulis  se)  ortos  esse  recognoscebant.    The 
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irMch  it  is  surely  simjdar  to  interpret»  the  original  iidia*. 
bitants  of  the  country »  answering  to  the  Greek  Autoch^ 
thones.  What  prevented  this  being  admitted,  seems  to 
have  been  that  they  were  8U|qpo8ed  by  some,  perhaps 
only  because  the  Umbrians  passed  for  the  most  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  to  have  expelled  the  latter  from  the  above-* 
menticmed  territory;  while  others,  partly  influenced  by 
the  Greek  tales  about  the  rovings  of  the  Pelasgians,  took 
diem  for  a  conflux  of  wandering  tribes,  and  derived  their 
name  as  if  it  had  been  Aberrigines. 

It  might  seem  as  if  their  name,  being  an  abstract 
dedgnation,  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  later  Roman 
historians;  but  it  is  far  older  than  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Rome  began  to  grow  out  of  the  wrappers  of 
scantly-worded  chronicles;  for  so  early  as  about  470 
Callias,  the  historian  of  Agathodes,  spoke  of  Latinus 
king  of  the  Aborigines'^^;  and  in  Lyoophron,  who  cer- 
taiidy  obtained  his  information  about  Rome  only  from 
Tinueus  and  other  Greek  writers,  Cassandra  predicts  that 
JSneas  will  build  thirty  castles  in  the  regions  of  the  Bori- 
goni  ^^  Still  it  can  only  have  been  a  later  generation 
that  adopted  it  as  a  national  name :  the  old  and  genuine 
one  was  Casd  ^^,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  as  an 
adjective^  as  we  use  Grothic,  and  the  Germans  aU- 
fimMach.  To  preserve  a  uniformity  of  expression,  I 
shall  confine  the  name  of  Latins  to  tfie  nation  composed 
of  these  Casd  and  that  part  of  the  Siculi  which  remained 
in  Latium :  this  formation  of  a  new  people  is  intimated  in 
what  is  related  of  the  union  between  the  Trojans  and  Ab- 
origines under  ^neas  and  Latinus. 

National  migrations  seldom  alter  the  entire  population 
of  a  country,   unless  the  conquerors  .are   exterminating 

iMmuDAtiTe  angular,  aoeoiding  to  the  analogy  of  the  old  language,  was  pro- 
bably  Aboriginus. 
<»  IMonyriua  x.  72.  >7  Lyoophion  ▼.  1363. 

»  Saafdüs  in  Senduaad  An.  1. 10.  qui—Casaei  (1.  Caad)  vocati  sunt,  quoa 
poiteri  Aborigines  notDinaverunt  Compare  in  Ennius  Casci  populi  Latini,  and 
other  piMSge«  in  Goluxmufc  ad  ftagm.  Bnnii,  p.  14.  ed.  Hess. 
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mnge^l  m. other  cases  those  who  hnre  fireedom  ksre 
their  homes;  bat  a  part»  and  mmmnnly  the  mqoritj, 
sahndt  to  the  vktor.  SuA  was  the  case  then  also:  a 
part  united  itsdf  with  the  Casci;  another  crossed  the 
sea,  most  of  them  to  Trinacria  under  the  name  of  Siedi, 
others  to  Greece  mider  that  of  Tynfaenian  Pdasgians: 
the  latter,  aocnding  to  the  tradition,  came  mostlj  from  the 
light  hank  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the  Sicufi  as  Pelasgians  I 
think  I  have  spoken  sufficiently ;  only  let  me  caution  the 
readers  of  Dionysius,  that,  for  the  sake  of  combining 
the  Ladn  traditians  with  the  account  of  Hrilaniais,  he 
distinguishes  the  Pdasgians  and  Siculi  as  totally  diffier. 
ent,  nay  hostile,  nations;  adiile  earlier  Romans,  for 
irwtanrpj  Cato  and  C.  Sempronius,  seem  to  hare  applied 
the  name  of  Aborigines  to  the  Siculi,  and  on  that  account 
to  hare  framed  the  hypothesis  that  the  Aborigines  came 
from  Arhaisj  therdiy  meaning  the  Pdoponnesos"*.  Only 
in  this  sense  could  Cato  say,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Volsdan  plain  had  bdonged  to  the  Aborigines*. 

The  pei^  that  forced  the  Siceli  to  migrate  to  the 
island,  were  Opicans*^;  and  even  without  this  testimony, 
the  evident  aflfau^  between  the  m^redan  dement  of  the 
Latin  language  and  the  Oscic  would  prednde  all  doubt 
as  to  the  Casd  bdonging  to  the  Oscan  race.  TheOscie 
words  are  contracted  and  curtailed  in  Latin,  as  the  Zend 
words  are  in  Persian;  and  such  must  be  the  case  when 
a  difficult  and  harsh  language  abounding  in  woHs  of  many 
syllabies  is  adopted  by  a  nation,  the  peculiar  tongue  of 
whidi  has  a  düforent  dunacter.  Now  since  the  Umbtians 
during  their  early  greatness  readied  as  for  as  those  most 
ancient  seats  of  the  Casd,  we  may  avail  oursdves  of  the 
tradition  followed  by  Philistus,  that  the  Sicdi  had  been 
escpdled  by  Und>rians  and  Pdasgians*',  notwithstanding 
the  incoi^;ruous  introduction  of  the  Pdasgians,  and  may 
consider  it  as  pronouncing  that  the  Umbrians  and  Opicans, 

s*' DtejBos  1. 11.  *  F^^gDk  Oi%s*  1-    OHt.  |kSL 

I  ri.  S.   Aadadn»  m  Dmbjmsi.  SS.  *  DMajihu  i.SL 
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whose  names  ccMne  so  near  each  odier,  were  originally  the 
same  race.    One  may  conjecture,  if  driven  to  it,  that  by  the 
Pelasgians  Philistus  meant  the  Oenotrians,  whom  Thucy* 
dides  calls  allies  of  the  Opicans  agamst  the  Sicelians. 
^       The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by  Sallust  and  Virgil  as 
savages  living  in  hordes,  without  manners,  without  law, 
without  agriculture,  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and 
on  wüd  fruits.     This  in  the  first  place  does  not  agree  with 
the  traces  of  their  towns  in  the  Apennines ;   but  the  whole 
account  was  perhaps  little  else  than  an  ancient  speculation 
<m  the  progress  of  mankind  from  brutal  rudeness  to  civil- 
ization, like  those  philosophical  histories,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  repeated  even  to  surfeiting,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in  which  even  the  state 
of   brute  speechlessness  was  not  forgotten.     The  pages 
of  these  observing  philosophers  swarm  with  citations  from 
books  of  travels :  but  one  fact  they  have  overlooked ;  that 
not  a  single  instance  can  be  shewn  of  a  really  savage 
people  having  spontaneously  past  into  civilization,    and 
that  where  it  has  been  forcibly  introduced  from  with- 
out, the  physical  decay  of  the  race  has  been  the  conse- 
quence;  as  among  the  Natticks,  the  Guaranis,  the  mis- 
sions in  New   California,   and  at  the  Cape.      For   God 
has  assigned  to  every  race  of  men  its  destination,  with 
the  character  befitting   it   and   the  stamp  which  marks 
it:   and  the   society,   as  Aristotle  wisely   says,  is  before 
the  individual;  the  whole  before  the  part:    those  specu- 
lators do  not  perceive  that  the  savage  either  has  degene^ 
rated,  or  is  originally  but  half  human.^   This  account  of 
the  Aborigines  however  may  have  been  a  tradition  of  the 
serfs,  who  were  forced  to  till  the  ground  for  their  mas- 
ters while  they  lay  on  the  bear-skin.     It  cannot  be  mere 
chance,  that  the  words  for  house,  field,  plough,  plough- 
ing, wine,  oil,  milk,  kine,  swine,  sheep,  apple,  and  others 
relating  to  tillage  and  gentler  ways  of  life,  agree  in  Latin 
and    Greek"*;    while  all  objects  appertaining  to  war  or 

^'^  Several  words  might  have  been  added,  if  their  identity  had  not  lequired  a. 
detailed  proof:  for  instance  Tiriro^  and  equtu  are  the  same  word. 
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the  chase  are  designated  by  words  utterly  ungrecian.  That 
in  the  fcMmer  chiss  the  agreement  is  not  entire,  was  to  be 
expected  in  languages,  which,  like  the  HeUenic  and  Pelas- 
gic,  notwithstanding  their  complete  affinitj,  are,  perhaps 
for  the  greater  part,  essoitially  different 

The  Aborigines  are  said  to  have  revered  Janas  and 
Saturn,  the  latter  of  whom  taught  them  husbandry  and 
induced  them  to  choose  settled  habitations,  as  the  founders 
of  a  better  way  of  life.  Janus  or  Dianus,  as  Scaliger  has 
shewn,  is  the  god  of  the  sun'^^ :  Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops 
are  most  probably  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  earth,  its 
vivifying  and  its  reoeptivdy  productive  powers ;  its  dq>ths 
are  his  kingdom.  The  int^pretation  which  turns  these 
gods  into  kings,  is  more  modern. 

Between  Saturn  and  the  Trojan  settlement,  the  l^end 
counted  only  three  kings  of  the  Aborigines,  Picus,  Faunus, 
and  Latinus,  son  after  son ;  who,  when  removed  fiit>m  the 
earth,  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  adored  as 
Indigetes.  It  is  only  the  later  account  which  makes 
Latinus  faU  in  the  battle  with  Turnus  or  Mezentius: 
according  to  the  grauine  l^end  he  disappeared,  and  was 
worshipt  as  Jupiter  Latialis*^. 

Latinus  in  a  different  dialect  was  called  Lavinus; 
whence  the  later  expounders  have  formed  a  brotha*  for 
him,  the  founder  of  Lavinium^.  But  king  Lacinius  in 
Oenotria,  tram  whom  the  pranumtary  and  the  temple  of 
Juno  Tiarinia  near  Croton  received  their  name%  is  also 
only  another  phase  of  Latinus ;  he  is  even  distinctly  called 
Latinus  king  of  the  Itali,  and  a  daughter  Laurina  is 
ascribed  to  him,  whom  he  married  to  a  foreigner  named 
Locrus^.     What  historian  howev»  can  feel  an  interest  in 


***  At  sndi  he  my  expbin  One,  vbo  in  Greek  mjdiology  is  the  daughter  of 
fht  Sui:  her  fiihle  was  no  doabi  indigenons  in  die  neighhomhood  of  die 
D  named  ana  hef ^  and  was  not  inipovted  dndifr  out  of  Gmoe» 
»  Fcstns  T.  Otdniim.  Compaie  SchoL  Medkd.  ad  or.  pro  Plane.  9. 
**  Semns  ^  JEil  i.  3.  ^  Serrtna  ad  Mxl  iu.  55S.  Dudorus  it.  S4. 
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tracing  the  irregular  shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds  of 
mythology,  as  they  vary  at  the  pleasure  of  capricious 
narrators  ?  Who  would  dweU  on  such  things,  when  inves- 
tigations of  great  importance  await  him  ?  Still  it  throws 
too  much  light  od  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Latin  nation,  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  notorious  as  the  circumstance  is,  that 
Latinus,  whom  Hesiod  calls  ruler  of  all  the  renowned 
Tyrrhenians,  that  is  the  Pelasgian'^,  is  according  to  him 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe ;  while  another  account — in 
which  Telemachus  and  Pendope  fly  to  Latium  with  the 
guiltless  murderer  Telegonus,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of 
the  suitors  that  threataied  them  after  the  death  of  Ulysses 
— nmkes  him  the  son  of  Circe  and  Telemachus^^.  A  däFer- 
ent  class  of  legends  gave  him  Hercules  for  a  father,  and  a 
daughter  of  Faunus^S  or  the  Hyperborean  Palanto,  for 
a  mother^.  Rome  itself  according  to  an  indistinct  con- 
ception was  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans^; and  the  Hyperborean  Tarkynsei'*  seem  to  be 
no  other  than  the  people  of  Tarquinii.  Now  if  we  are 
not  afraid  of  seeking  for  the  mysterious  Hjrperboreans 
in  Italy,  we  have  here  an  explanation  how  their  gifts 
for  Delos  came  round  the  Adriatic  to  the  Dodonaeans, 
conveyed  from  people  to  people;  a  practice  which  arose 
in  that  ancient  time  when  nations  of  the  Pelasgic  stodc 
inhabited  the  whole  coast  of  that  sea:  and  the  unity  of 
religion  clears  the  conveyance  from  so  great  a  distance 
of  every  thing  surprising.  For  one  who  does  but  allow 
that  the  people  called  Hyperboreans  might  be  Italian 
Pelasgians,  the  possibility  will  perhaps  be  nearly  converted 
into  certainty  by  the  tide  of  the  bearers,  whidi  is  almost 
Latin^. 

^  Theogon.  1011—15. 

^  Hyginus  Fab.  127,  «od  one  Galitas  in  Festus  v.  Roma. 
^^  Justin  XLiii.  1.  ^  Dionysius  i.  43.  Festus  ▼.  Palatium. 

^  Heiadides  in  Plutarch  GamlU.  22.  ^  Stephanus  s.  ▼. 

«  ll€p<p€p€€<t,  Herodptus  iv.  33,  seems  akin  to  perferrc. 
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Evander's  voyage  to  Latium  with  a  train  of  Arcadians 
would  not  deserve  the  slightest  notice,  being  an  evident 
fiction,  if  it  were  not  an  indigenous  and  ancient  one,  and 
if  there  were  not  therefore  a  likelihood  that  an  explanatioa 
may  be  found,  to  extricate  it  from  its  absurdity.  Any 
tradition  will,  sufiice  to  justify  the  belief,  that,  where  so 
many  small  Siculian  towns  were  scattered  around,  one 
such  will  also  have  stood  on  the  hill  near  the  Tiber,  where 
the  foundations  of  the  eternal  city  were  cme  day  to  be 
laid:  it  bore  the  name  Palatium,  and  so  reminded  the 
Greeks  of  the  Msenalian  town.  But  independently  of  this,' 
with  the  Greek  genealogers  Arcadian  and  Pelafigaan  are 
equivalent  terms.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  questioa 
the  statement  of  Dionysius»  that  sacrifices  were  offered, 
in  memory  of  Evander,  as  well  a&  of  his  mother  Car* 
menta;  and  that  the  native  histories  related,  that  he  had. 
introduced  arts  and  more  civilized  ways  of  life^%  had 
entertained  Hercules  and  given  his  daughter  Launa  in 
marriage  to  him,  and  that  she  made  the  hero  father  of 
Pallas ;  from  whom  now^  it  is  true,  the  town  and  hiU  seem 
first  to  receive  their  name;  for  .tradition  can  never  be 
kept  fixed.  These  tales  are  demonstrably  older  than, 
the  time  of  Polybius:  they  cannot  indeed  be  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  Italian  origin;  but  who  is  able  to> 
measure  the  operation  of  the  Pelasgic  principle,  which 
opened  a  way  for  the  mythology  and  religion,  the  oradea 
and  prophecies  of  Greece,  to  gain  admission  among  the 
Romans,  the  Latins,  and  the  Etruscans?  and  where  is  there 
a  trace  of  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  whether  more  or  less  remote,  to  whom 
Rome  was  of  importance  long  before  its  existence  excited 
attention  in  the  mother  country  ?  It  is  true,  none  of  the 
Grseco-Italian  mythographers  of  whom  mention  is  made, 
can  well  be  older  than  at  the  utmost  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  poetry.     Whether"  Dionysius  called  the  poet 

*^  Also  the  Latin  alphabetic  characters  as  disänguished  from  the  Etruscan. 
Tacitus  Ann.  xi.  14. 
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£üxenus  old^^,  depends  on  a  doubtful  reading :  Simylus» 
Butas,  Dioeles  of  Peparethus,  and  Antigonus,  (the  two 
latter  of  whom  perhaps  wrote  on  Rome  in  verse  also) 
are  certainly  not  of  an  earlier  age.  The  battle  fought  by 
Hercules  in  Liguria,  his  expedition  across  the  Alps  and 
through  the  peninsula,  belong  indeed  to  the  old  Heracleids. 
But  it  must  have  been  Greek  poets  in  Italy  who  embel* 
lished  his  return  from  Erythea  with  the  adventure  of 
Cacus,  the  battle  on  the  Campanian  Phlegra  against  the 
giants  who  fled  to  Leutemia,  and  the  founding  of  Her* 
culanum  and  Pompeii;  as  the  Greeks  on  the  PontUs 
told  of  his  exploits  in  Scythia. 

I  am  far  from  fancying  that  any  researches  can  detect 
in  what  way  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  Semo  Sancus  was 
transferred  to  the  son  of  Alcmena:  I  will  not  venture  a 
guesS)  whether  the  great  altar  of  Hercules  was  in  existence 
before  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  the  blind.  Still 
it  is  surely  the  most  natural  mode  of  explaining  the  story 
of  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  to  suppose  that  the  worship  of 
Hercules  belonged  to  those  houses  as  a  sacrum  gentitUium; 
that  the  Sibylline  books,  or  the  answer  of  an  oracle,  such 
as  during  the  Samnite  war  ordered  the  statues  of  the 
bravest  and  the  wisest  Greek  to  be  dedicated,  prescribed 
the  worship  of  Hercules,  among  all  the  Grecian  heroes 
who  had  been  raised  to  Olympus  the  most  heroic,  en* 
joined  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  him,  and  promised 
blessings  to  those  who  should  consecrate  to  him  the  tithes 
of  their  substance:  and  this  perhaps  it  prescribed  in  general 
terms  as  a  method  of  bringing  the  never-ending  war  to  a 
prosperous  conclusion.  A  colossal  statue  was  erected  in 
the  year  449,  in  the  censorship  of  Appius,  who  by  money 
prevailed  on  the  Potitii  to  teach  the  rites  of  their  worship  t 
this  was  justly  thought  contemptible;  and  when  their  house 
became  extinct,  certainly  not  within   a  year,   much   less 

'^  The  words  "Ewfci'iK   «    iroiiiTiyV  apj^uiw  m  Dionysius  i.  M,    are 
scucely  genuine :  at  lout  dvijp  it  wanting  after  them. 
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within  thirty  days,  but  in  the  great  pestilence  which 
desolated  Rome  ten  years  after,  men  saw  therein  the  finger 
of  God.  It  was  during  this  pestilence  that  the  worship 
of  iEsculapius  was  adopted*^. 

I  return  to  Evander,  and  remark  that  he  seems  to  be 
only  another  form  of  Latinus ;  in  one  legend  the  son  of  the 
prophetic  Carmentis,  as  in  the  other  of  the  prophetic 
Faunus;  giving  his  daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  in 
this  to  Hercules,  in  that  to  MneaSj  both  of  them  foreign 
heroes.  So  in  another  legend  Latinus  takes  the  place  of 
Cacus,  and  steals  tha  oxen. 

Incomparably  more  brilliant  and  celebrated  than  this 
legend,  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Trojans  in  Latium : 
but  it  is  immediately  connected  with  those  which  relate 
to  the  building  of  Rome ;  and  it  would  be  of  importance 
only  with  regard  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Roman  gentes, 
even  if  it  admitted  of  historical  confirmation.  iEneas  and 
his  followers  could  not  transform  the*  Latin  people.  I 
therefore  sever  the  investigation  of  this  legend  from  the 
present  subject,  and  reserve  it  for  the  preliminary  history 
of  Rome. 

<^  The  den  of  CacuB  is  placed  in  the  Afentine ;  b«t  the  step«  of  CMOfl  weie 
on  the  Palatine ;  they  are  known  to  Diodorus ;  and  the  latter  hiH  is  in  his 
nairative  the  residence  of  Gadus,  who  with  Pinarius  hospitably  and  reverentlj 
entertains  the  TuTnthian  hero,  and  is  substitated  for  Potitius ;  nay  for  Bvander: 
the  Utter  does  not  appear  at  aU,  nor  do  any  Arcadians ;  none  but  natives  are 
mentioned.  So  a  sister  of  Cacus,  Caca,  was  wonhipt  like  Vesta  with  eternal  fire. 
(Servius  ad  ^n.  viii.  190.)  It  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
account  in  Diodorus  of  this  expedition  of  Hercules  is  bonowed  from  Timsus : 
compare  the  circumstance  of  his  opening  a  permanent  secured  road  throu^  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Liguria,  with  the  Herculean  road  in  the  treatise  De  Miiabi- 
libus  p.  102.  a.  What  occurs  in  the  work  bearvig  the  name  of  Victor,  de 
ongfne  P.  R.  taken  as  it  professes  from  Annalists,  is  of  no  importance ;  for  that 
book  was  written  toward  the  end  of  the  16<^  century,  like  the  pretended  writings 
of  Messalla,  Fenestella,  and  Modestus,  or  in  the  l€^y  by  an  evident  impostor. 
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The  Romans  have  no  common  national  name  for  the 
Sabines  and  the  tribes  which  are  supposed  to  have  issued 
irom  them :  the  latter,  whether  Marsians  and  Pelignians, 
or  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  they  term  Sabellians.  That 
these  tribes  called  themselves  Savini  or  Sabini,  is  nearly 
certain  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  Denarius 
coined  in  the  Social  war;  at  least  as  to  the  Samnites, 
whose  name  is  in  every  form  manifestly,  and  in  the  Greek 
Sai/ylrai  directly,  derived  from  Savini:  but  the  usage 
of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perished,  like  every 
thing  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  has  lost  its  rights.  I  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  employ  the  term  Sabellians  for  the 
whole  race ;  since  the  tribes  which  were  so  named  by  the 
Romans,  are  far  more  important  ,than  the  Sabines ;  and  it 
would  clearly  have  offended  a  Latin  ear,  to  have  called 
the  Samnites  Sabines :  for  investigations  like  those  of  this 
history  a  general  name  is  indispensable. 

When  Rome  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  the 
Sabellians  were  the  most  widely  extended  and  the  great- 
est people  in  Italy,  the  Etruscans  had  already  sunk,  as 
they  had  seen  the  nations  of  earlier  greatness  sink,  the 
Tjnrrhenians,  Umbrians,  and  Ausonians.  As  the  Dorians 
were  great  in  their  colonies,  the  mother-country  remaining 
little;  and  as  it  lived  in  peace,  while  the  tribes  it  sent 
forth  difbsed  themselves  widely  by  conquests  and  settle- 
ments ;  so,  according  to  Cato,  was  it  with  the  old  Sabine 
nation.  Their  original  home  is  placed  by  him**  about 
Amiternum,  in   the  highest   Apennines  of  the  Abruzzi, 

^  Dionysius  i.  14.  ii.  49. 
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where  on  mount  Majella  the  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to 
disappear,  and  where  the  mountain  pastures  in  summer 
receive  the  Apulian  herds.  From  this  district  they  issued 
in  very  ancient  times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
expelling  in  one  quarter  the  Aborigines,  in  another  the 
Umbrians,  took  possession  of  the  territory  which  for  three 
thousand  years  has  borne  their  name.  Out  of  this  the 
overflowing  population  migrated  to  different  parts.  It 
was  an  Italian  religious  usage  in  times  of  severe  pressure 
from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  sacred  spring  (ver  «a- 
crum);  that  is,  all  the  creatures  bom  in  the  spring:  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years '^°  the  cattle  was  sacrificed  or 
redeemed,  the  youth  sent  out  ^^.  Such  a  vow  the  Romans 
made  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  Pimic  war;  but 
only  as  to  their  flocks  and  herds  ^'.  Such  vows,  the  tra- 
dition runs,  occasioned  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colonies :  the  gods  to  whom  each  was  dedicated  ^,  charged 
sacred  animals  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  One  colony 
was  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamers,  into  Pice- 
num  ^,  then  peopled  by  Pelasgians  or  Libumians :  another 
multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the  Opicans ;  this 
became  the  great  Samnite  people:  a  wolf  guided  the 
Hirpinians^.  That  colonies  issued  from  Samnium,  is 
known  historically.  The  Frentanians  on  the  Adriatic  were 
Samnites^,  who  emigrated  in  the  course  of  the  second 
Roman  war:  Samnites  conquered  Campania  and  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Silarus :  another  host,  calling  themselves  Lu- 
canians  after  their  leader  Lucius  ^^,  subdued  and  gave  their 
name  to  Lucania^^ 

**®  lAvj  XXXIII.  44.   Festus  y.  MamertinL 

*^  Dkmysiiu  i.  16.    Stxabo  v.  p.  250.  a.    Festai  t.  Ver  laorum  and  Ma- 
merdni. 

*<  lAvj  XXII.  9.  ^  Stnbo  and  Dionysiui  in  die  passage«  last  quoted. 

««  Strabo  V.  p.  240.  d.    Pliny  H.  N.  in.  18. 

«»  Stnbo  v.  p.  260.  b.d. 

««  Stiabov.  p.241.  b.    Scylax,  p.6.    See  n.  265. 

*^  Pliny  H.  N.  III.  10.      EtymoL  M.  v.   AevKawoL 

^  In  the  epitaph  of  L.  Conielias  Sdpio  Baibatus,  Lueanaa.    The  doubling 
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Capua,  then  called  Vulturnum,  and  a  Tuscan  town, 
bought  peace  of  the  Samnites  on  the  terms  of  receiving 
a  colony  and  sharing  with  it  her  city  and  territory  ^^. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  people :  it  is  dated 
bj  Diodorus  in  01.  85,  3,  v.  c.  314^;  and  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  this  statement  and  Livy^s,  that  in 
the  year  331  the  old  citizens  were  overpowered  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  settlers.  According  to  Cato^s  chronology 
then,  which,  if  Campania  was  ever  really  Etruscan,  is 
alone  deserving  of  admission,  the  Etruscans  cannot  have 
occupied  Capua  for  more  than  31  years,  before  they  were 
forced  to  share  their  conquest  with  the  Sabellians.  Three 
years  after  the  old  citizens  of  Capua  had  been  extermi- 
nated, in  334^',  the  Campanians  took  Cuma  by  storm, 
exercised  on  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  all  the  atrocities  of 
war^,  and  sent  a  colony  into  the  city:  yet  the  Greek 
peculation  was  not  entirely  extirpated.  Half  a  century 
later  Scylax  could  still  call  it  a  Grecian  city ;  and  traces 
of  Greek  manners  and  customs  subsisted  for  four  hun- 
dred years  after,  when  the  Oscan  language,  which  had 
supplanted  the  Greek,  had  long  given  way  to  the  Latin  ^. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Oscan 
Cuma  was  already  independent  of  Capua ;  which  in  other 
cases  clearly  exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  surrounding 
cities.  Nola  however  is  foreign  to  the  Campanians,  as 
well  as  Nuceria:  the  former,  which  is  classed  among 
the  Chalddian  towns  by  a  writer  not  inconsiderate  in 
his  assertions'^,  probably  received  Neapolitan  or  Dicas- 

the  vowel  bdoDgs  to  the  Oscan  and  old  Latin :  in  the  Julian  inscription  of 
BoTfll«  we  find  Uege. 

*«  livy  iv.  37. 

^  Diodorus  xii.  31.    ro  €$¥09  rnv  Kafiwawmw  trwi^rti, 

'1  Liyj  IV.  44.    Aoooiding  to  Diodorus  xii.  ^6,  in  01. 8».  4.  331. 

**  Strabo  ▼.  p.  243.  c    Diodorus  xii.  7& 

»ScyUx,  p.3.    Stnbov.  P.S43.C*    VeUeiu»i.4.    Iiiy7XL.42. 

^  Justin  XX.  1 1  that  i«,  Trogu«.  Also  SUlus  xii.  161 ;  and  8ilius  lived 
vaao%  the  Neapolitans. 
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archiaxi  settlers:  the  Greek  language  and  art  upon  its 
coins  favour  this  conjecture,  without  proving  it. 

About  390  Ü.  c.  Scylax  of  Caryanda  *  knows  of  no 
people  but  Campanians  and  Samnites  between  the  Vul- 
tumus  and  the  Silarus.  They  possessed  the  country 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  to  the  upper  sea:  on  the  latter  be 
assigns  to  them  the  whole  coast  from  mount  Garganus  to 
Picenum,  which  he  accounts  a  part  of  Umbria^  At 
the  same  time  Lucania  had  attained  its  greatest  extent, 
so  that  he  mentions  all  the  sea-ports  from  Posidonia  to 
Thurii  under  this  head.  Distance  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  conquests  had  soon  separated  the  Lucanians  from 
their  mother-country. 

Their  first  acquisitions  were  on  the  lower  sea:  they 
did  not  yet  reach  to  the  gulph  of  Tarentum,  the  coast 
of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek  cities. 
Before  the  Greeks  colonized  that  coast  there  were  no 
Lucanians;  Chones  and  Oenotrians  were  masters  of  the 
country:  when  the  Samnites  spread  far  and  wide  and 
the  Lucanians  settled  in  Oenotria,  arose  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Greek  cities  and  the  barbarians,  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  the  former.  Such  is  Strabo^s  meaning^: 
his  expressions  indeed  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  in- 
vasion of  the    Lucanians   must    have   occurred  in  very 

*  The  age  of  this  geographer  has  been  diacussed  by  the  author  in  the  BoUn 
Transactions  for  1804—1811. 

*^  The  name  of  the  people  which  he  places  between  the  lapygians  and 
Umbrians,  is  written  in  the  title  and  text  Aawrrai.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  Daunians  may  also  have  been  called  DaunitsB,  though  the 
instances  died  to  prove  it  are  not  worth  much.  But  I  deny  that  the  Daunians 
dwelt  to  the  west  of  their  ovm  country;  I  deny  that  Scylax  could  say  of  them 
that  they  extended  ftom  sea  to  sea :  whereas  this  is  very  oonectly  said  of  the 
Samnites,  whom  he  has  named  as  occupying  the  coast  between  Campania  and 
Lucania ;  hence  I  read  with  fiiU  conviction  '^vvtrcu, 

^  Stiabo  VI.  p.  253.  b.  rot  tuv  A€VKa¥»¥  ynpia^  a  (1.  oi)  tiJc 
hevripai  ov^  fjirroirro  Qa\d<rir^^  trporepovy  aXA*  ol  **EAAi;wc  €»€- 
Kparovvy  ol  row  Tapavr^wow  ey^ovre^  koXitov*  ir^ir  Se  tom«  *'EAAiyi'ac 
i\d€i¥,  ovh*  ritrav  wai  AevKatoi'   Xwvcc  5e  Kot  Olv»rpo\  tow  tow  owe 

€»€fJiOVTO,     K.  T,\, 
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early  times^  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  Greek  cities ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

When  Sybaris  ruled  over  the  country  between  the 
two  seas,  there  can  have  been  no  Lucanians  in  it:  the 
fall  of  that  city  belongs  to  01. 67.  3,  u.  c.  242.  Nor  could 
any  powerful  barbarians  have  been  masters  of  the  coast 
between  Posidonia  and  Laos  about  280,  when  Mic}rthus 
built  Pyxus  there  **^:  although  they  might  have  already 
established  themselves  in  the  interior,  in  the  parts  which 
Croton  was  too  distant  to  subdue  and  to  protect.  .  The 
Lucanians,  as  has  been  observed  above,  established  them* 
selves  on  this  western  coast,  before  they  came  into  hostile 
collision  with  the  great  cities  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum  ^^ ; 
a  collision  evidently  occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Posi- 
donia and  its  confederate  towns.  Now  if  we  were  bound 
to  assume  that  the  dominion  of  the  Lucanians  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  at  Posidonia,  at 
least  in  public  montmients,  it  would  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  date  of  that  conquest  until  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pcHmesian  war;  since  among  the  coins  of  Posidonia,  as 
there  are  many  that  completely  resemble  the  most  ancient 
of  Sybaris,  so  not  a  few  from  their  execution  cannot  be 
earlier  than  that  epoch.  But  the  melancholy  custom, 
which  according  to  the  account  of  Aristoxenus^^  was 
still  continuing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifih  century,  ex- 
hibits in  the  Lucanian  Psestum  a  subjugated  Greek  com- 
munity, consciously  verging  toward  its  extinction,  but 
still  continuing  under  foreign  dominion :  so  that  it  shews 
the  Lucanians  as  a  sovran  colony,  in  the  midst  of  the 
previous  inhabitants  whom  they  had  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. Scylax  considers  Posidonia  as  a  Greek  city  even 
in  his  time:  and  as  Nola  always,  and  Capua  itself  at 
times,  used  the  Greek  character  on  coins,  nothing  can  be 
proved  from  this  as  to  the  time  when  Posidonia  was  lost 
to  the  Greeks.     It  is  probable  that  the  Samnites  did  not 

^'  EckheL  Doctr.  num.  i.  p.  152.      -  ^  Strabo  vi.  p.  254.  c. 

^  Athensusxiv.  p.  632. 
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establidi  themselyes  in  these  more  remote  and  incompars* 
bly  less  tempting  regions  sooner  than  in  Campania,  where 
the  gates  of  Vidtumum  opened  to  them  in  314.  Thurium 
was  built  in  306  (01.  83.  3),  without  any  hinderance 
from  hostile  barbarians;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
new  city  proves  that  none  stood  in,  her  way.  She  had 
a  quarrel  with  Tarentum  only :  this  was  composed  by 
the  peace  concluded  by  her  general  the  Spartan  exile 
Cleandridas,  by  virtue  of  which  Heraclea  was  founded  in 
the  year  319,  01.86.  4*®^.  Thirteen  years  before,  Clean- 
dridas had  enjoyed  such  power  and  dignity  in  his  native 
country,  that  we  must  suppose  him  at  the  time  of  this 
treaty  to  have  at  least  reached  the  extreme  highth  of 
manhood ;  and  his  energies  cannot  have  continued  a  great 
many  years  longer  adequate  to  the  functions  of  a  general. 
But  the  very  earliest  mention  of  the  Lucanians  is  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leading  the  Thurians  with  skill  and  cou- 
rage against  them  as  well  as  against  Terina":  which  last 
circumstance  proves  that  the  Sabellians  had  not  then 
penetrated  into  the  country  between  the  two  cities.  An- 
tiochus  closed  his  Sicilian  history  with  01.  89*  1.  328; 
the  year  in  which  the  Samnite  colony  gained  exclusive 
possession  of  Capua :  so  that  it  is  to  somewhat  about  this 
point  of  time  that  we  must  refer  the  boundaries  he  assigns 
to  Italy,  according  to  which  the  Lucanians  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Laos.  Thirty  years  later,  01.  96.  4.  359, 
the  Italiots"  conclude  the  first  general  defensive  league 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  these 
coasts,  and  it  is  directed  against  the  Lucanians  and  against 
Dionysius  ^.  The  capital  punishment  denounced  upon  the 
general  of  any  city,  the  troops  of  which  failed  to  appear 
on  an  irruption  of  those  barbarians,  shews  what  danger 
threatened  when  such  alarm  was  confessed :  yet  the  Luca- 
nians did  not  reckon    at    that    time    more  than  34000 

«0  Stabo  VI.  p.  264.  c.  "  Polyanu»  ii.  10.  2.  4.  and  1. 

^  The  Greeks  of  the  origüul  and  pioper  Italy. 
•*  Diodorusxiv.  91. 
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fighting  men'^^  In  the  yeur  362,  01.  97-  3,  the  Thurians 
were  completely  defeated  and  almost  exterminated  near 
Laos  ^,  of  which  the  Lucanians  had  then  made  themselvea 
masters.  After  this  battle  their  ccmquests  spread  like  a 
torrent,  facilitated  by  the  ruin  which  the  Syracusan  ty- 
rants brought  on  the  Greek  cities.  Dionysius  the  young- 
er, who  concluded  a  peace  with  them  before  01. 103,  2. 
393  ^,  had  begun  during  die  war  to  fortify  a  line  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Scylletic  and  Hipponian  gulphs 
for  the  protection  of  his  Italian  province^. 

The  Lucanian  state  had  at  this  time  reached  its  great- 
eat  extent.  Only  three  years  after,  01.  106,  1«  396^, 
the  Bruttian  people  makes  its  appearance:  it  arose. out 
of  miscellaneous  companies,  such  as  flock  together  in  a 
time  of  utter  confiision,  when  continual  wars  are  carried 
on  with  hired  troops;  and  out  of  revolted  bondmen, 
who  either  assumed  in  mockery  the  name  of  runaway 
slaves,  or  adopted  it  if  it  was  affixed  to  them  as  a  re- 
jHToach  ^.     But  when  they  took  rank  among  nations,  they 

^  DiodorusxiT.  101.  foD. 

^  The  text  of  Diodonithae:  ßovXofievoi  (in  Govpiot  Xaow  xal  iroAiy 
€a?3aifU)va  woXtmpKrjo'ai  *  wko  ever  uied  the  phxaap,  eSvo^  at  Xaw  woXt- 
opK^irai  ?  The  true  reading  is :  ßov\6fA€»ot  Adov  it6\t¥  evZatfAova  iroX. : 
and  this  is  evident  from  Stnbo  vi.  p.  253.  8.b.  where  likewise  instead  of  ^ir) 
ruvTfiP  Xaoi  we  must  lead,  6.  r.  Aaov, 

"  Diodorusxyi.  5.  ^  Stiabovi.  p.261.  e. 

•  Diodorusxvi.  16. 

"*  The  Romans  also  called  them  Brutates,  according  to  the  dd  douhle  fonn 
for  many  names  of  nations  in  Latin,  from  one  of  which  is  deriyed  the  name 
of  die  country,  as  the  second  is  in  its  turn  from  the  latter:  the  one  ends  in 
««;  the  other  (ftom  ans  or  ins)  in  at  or  it.  From  Savinus,  Savniom,  Sam- 
nium,  Samnis:  from  Lucanus,  Lucania,  (Lucans),  Lucas  (extant  in  bos 
Lucas,  and  the  genitiTe  plural  Lucanom  on  the  coins) :  ftom  Bruttius  (prdba- 
Uy  Bruttus),  Bruttium,  Bnittas :  ftom  Campanus,  Campania,  Campas  (Flaut. 
Tiinam.  ii.  4.  144.):  lastly  Romanom  on  very  old  corns  comes  ftom  Romans, 
Romas.  To  this  dass  bekmgs  also  'IraXia,  'IraX/iyTe« :  Antiochus  in  INony» 
ahis  1. 12.  and  even  SsXAoc,  *'£X\av,  "EXXifir.  Herodian  ascribed  the  form 
of  the  proper  names  in  i;«  with  a  lengthened  genitive  in  rroc  to  the  aadsnt 
Siculian dialect:  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  1300:  this  would  be  'IraX/ifvTOV,  like  Anti- 
atis,  Brutatis,  Samnitis,  &c. 
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too  became  entitled  to  a  heroic  genealogy;  and  they 
honoured  as  the  father  of  their  race  Bruttus  son  of  Her* 
cules  and  Valentia^^:  so  little  were  die  nations  of  anti- 
quity in  earnest  with  such  genealogies ;  the  one  just  men- 
tioned evidently  deduces  the  right  of  being  a  nation  from 
courage  and  strength.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  the  Bruttian  name 
was  heard  in  Magna  Graecia :  not  less  than  perhaps  eighty 
years  before,  Bruttians  had  destroyed  the  city  built  on 
the  Traeis  by  the  descendants  of  the  Sybarites  who  had 
escaped  the  carnage  of  Thurii*^.  Where  a  whole  popu- 
lation is  reduced  to  bondage,  general  insurrections  are 
inevitable;  like  those  of  the  Helots  and  Penestce  in 
Greece:  thus  in  Italy  there  must  always  have  been 
Bruttians.  That  the  people  so  called  in  later  times,  who 
at  last  completely  succeeded  in  an  attempt  often  ineffec- 
tually renewed,  drew  their  origin  from  mixed  races,  in 
part  from  the  Oenotrians  who  had  been  moulded  into 
Greeks,  is  established  by  their  speaking  Greek  as  well  as 
Oscan*^.  To  the  Greek  cities  they  were  still  more  for- 
midable neighbours  than  the  Lucanians  themselves:  they 
were  avenging  die  servitude  of  ages :  the  times  too  grew 
continually  more  disorderly.  Before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Roman  history,  they  had  laid  waste  Terina, 
Hipponium,  and  even  Thurii:  the  latter  city  sprang  up 
again  like  a  weakly  shoot  from  the  root  of  a  feUed  tree; 
as  Olbia  did  after  it  had  been  desolated  by  the  Sarma- 
tians  *.  Lucania,  abridged  of  the  larger  and  fairer  half  of 
her  territory,  was  prudent  enough  to  resign  hopeless  preten- 
sions in  time,  and  to  enter  into  a  league  with  her  former 

^  Steph.  ▼.  Bp€TToc. 

71  This  is  the  wmy  Wessding  onght  to  ha?e  RMlved  the  douht  which 
ooeapied  him  on  Diodoms  xii.  22.  Diodorus  does  not  nsme  the  town: 
it  must  hate  been  Sybaiis :  and  in  Stiabo  vi.  p.  264.  c  cVi  Tpaerrov  Zv/3a- 
pt¥  should  be  read  instead  of  L  Tcvtfporro«. 

^  Fest  Spit.  ▼.  bilingues  Bnitates  ;   and  Scdiger^s  note. 

*  Dio  CSirysost.  Oiat.  BorystheniL  near  the  beginning. 
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subjects,  for  the  sake  of  indemnifying  hersdf  by  Qon- 
quests  on  the  Tarentine  gulph;  and  in  that  direction 
she  pushed  her  frontier  near  to  Tarentum;  whereas 
Scykx  ends  the  Lucanian  coast  with  Thurii,  and 
assigns  Heraclea  to  lapygia,  the  ancient  ttaly  being 
out  of  the  question.  But  her  undertaking  drew  three 
Greek  princes,  Archidamus,  Alexander  the  Molossian, 
and  Cleonymus,  over  to  Italy ;  and  the  attack  on  Thurii 
at  last  turned  the  arms  of  Rome  against  the  Lucanians. 
In  Roman  history  they  appear  internally  distracted,  feeble, 
and  spent,  like  a  state  where  the  citizens  prefer  ruling 
over  bondmen  and  subjects  in  numbers  far  exceeding  their 
own,  to  uniting  with  them  into  one  great  and  powerjFul 
nation:  that  they  were  rich,  is  proved  by  the  spoil  the 
Romans  took  from  them;  and  such  wealth,  where  the 
owner  is  unable  to  defend  it,  corresponds  with  a  republic 
grounded  on  the  exclusion  of  the  commons  from  civil 
rights.  In  what  sense  Petelia  is  termed  their  metropolis, 
Consentia  that  of  the  Bruttians,  is  a  riddle. 

Between  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  lies  the  coimtry  of 
the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Pelignians,  and  Vestinians: 
this  situation  would  of  itself  form  a  ground  for  con- 
jecturing them  to  have  been  of  the  same  race.  It  is  true, 
the  Pelignians  are  said  to  have  been  of  Illyrian  origin  ^^ : 
but  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  evidence  of  incom- 
parably greater  weight;  Ovid,  himself  a  Pelignian, 
terms  the  Sabines  the  ancestors  of  his  countrymen  ^^. 
Other  Roman  poets  with  almost  equal  distinctness  ac- 
count the  Marsians  among  the  Sabellians :  in  Horace  the 
same  incantations  are  called  Marsian  and  Sabellian'^^ ;  and 
Juvenal  speaks  of  the  Marsians  and  their  Sabellian  fare'^^ 
The  word  hem€B,  which  Servius  ascribes  to  the  Sabine 


«»  FertoB  T.  PelignL  74  p^st  iii.  96. 

7^  Epod.  XVII.  28, 29.  Sabella  pectus  inccepaie  camiiiia,  Captttque  Mam 
diraliKB  T!fw*j|^^ 

7<  III.  109.  Tnnalatus  subito  ad  Manos  mensamque  Sabellam.  VirgU  too 
might  mean  to  intimate  this,  when  he  wrote  Oeoig.  ir.  16?. 
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language,  is  by  an  older  Scholiast  said  to  be  Marsic*^. 
Now  if  the  Marsians  are  Sabellians,  the  same  holds  of  the 
Marrucinians,  -whose  affinity  Cato  recognized,  and  expres- 
sed by  an  etymology  after  the  strange  manner  of  the 
ancients  ^^. '  Their  name  is  formed,  according  to  the  com- 
mon Italian  practice  of  lengthening  several  derivative  ter- 
minations, from  Marruvii,  which  was  one  form  of  the  name 
Marsi"^ ;  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  Marsicini. 
Another  passage  in  Juvenal,  whose  language  is  very 
remote  from  that  indefiniteness  which  in  fact  is  only 
ascribed  to  poets  by  superficial  readers,  joins  the  Ves- 
tinians  with  the  Marsians  in  a  way  which,  when  fairly 
considered,  expresses  the  identity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Sa« 
bellian  race,  so  famed  above  all  others  for  the  strictness 
of  its  morals*^.  Moreover  those  four  tribes  were  united 
in  a  federal  league ;  which  leads  us  to  infer  their  common 
origin,  though  it  certainly  does  not  prove  it.  When  the 
Vestinians  allied  themselves  to  the  Samnites  in  429,  a 
general  war  with  the  three  remaining  tribes  appeared 
inevitable,  if  Rome  ventured  the  attempt  to  disable  her 
new  enemy  by  a  sudden  attack  ^\  Polybius,  in  the  list  of 
the  militias  which  the  nations  of  Italy  could  bring  into 
the  field,  if  necessary,  at  the  time  of  the  Cisalpine  war, 
gives  the  number  of  troops  belonging  to  these  four  tribes 
in  one  si^m^^.      Ennius  likewise  named  them  together  ^^ 

<^  Senius  and  the  SchoL  Veron.  ad  JEn.  vii.  684. 

^  Cato  Origg.  II.  in  Gorte*a  Collection,  p.  10.  Manus  hoetem  oeddit  prins 
quam  Pelignaa :  inde  Manracini  dicti,  de  Mano  detonam  nomen. 

79  Viigil  ^n.  vii.  7fiO,  A  poet*B  learning  deddea  nothing  aa  to  his  Yalue : 
but  to  do  justice  to  Virgü,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  his  great  erudition  in  history 
and  antiquitiea  of  every  sort,  which  the  Scholiasts  extoll  with  peiftct  reason. 
From  MaiTuii  (like  Pacoius  instead  of  Pacunus)  came  Martuici,  MMniirfni. 

<o  Juvenal  xiv.  180.  181.  O  pueri,  Manus  dicebat  et  Hemicus  dim,  Ves- 
tinusque  pater. 

*i  Llvy  viii.  29.    Maiai  Pdignique  et  Marrudni;  quos,  si  Vestinus  attin-' 
geretur,  omnes  habendos  hostes. 

M  Polyb.  II.  24. 

^  Fiagm.  Ennii  ed.  Hesselii,  p.  150.  Marsa  manus,  Peligna  cohors,  festina 
(I.  Vestina)  virum  vis. 
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except  the  Manrucinians ;  but  their  name  may  have  begun 
the  next  yene,  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  allow- 
ing it:  if  the  poet  did  not  mention  them  specifically, 
he  mi^t  satisfy  himself  with  reflecting  that  they  were 
Mandans. 

The  Hemici  are  remarkable  in  history  from  the 
singularly  favorable  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
Soman  people,  as  allies  on  an  equal  footing :  and  common 
hostility  to  the  Ausonian  tribes,  which  surrounded  Jkhe 
hills  €^  the  Hernici  almost  on  every  side,  is  evidently 
the  bond  of  this  union.  Thus  far  the  statement  of  Julius 
Hyginus  that  they  were  Pelasgians^  who  must  there- 
fore have  maintained  themselves  in  their  impregnable 
strong  holds  on  the  advance  of  the  Opicans,  wodld  re- 
commend itself  by  its  internal  probability.  But  as  a 
witness  he  deserves  no  credit ;  and  the  contrary  statement, 
which  accounts  them  among  the  Sabellians,  has  in  its  favour 
the  important  point,  that  the  explanation  of  their  rmae  firom 
the  Sabine  and  Marsio  word  hertUBj  rocks,  is  well  attested 
and  seems  highly  credible.  According  tp  Servius  they 
proceeded  from  the  Sabines;  according  to  an  older  Scho- 
liast they  were  a  Marsian  colony^ :  so  that  their  settlement 
must  be  assigned  to  the  period  when  the  Sabines  were 
pushing  forward  toward  the  sea  along  the  Tiber  as  well 
as  in  the  south. 

The  Italian  national  migrations  came  down  like  others 
fitim  the  north ;  and  Cato^s  opinion,  that  the  origin  of  all 
the  Sabellians  was  derived  fi^m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amitemum,  admits  of  no  oth^- rational  meaning,  than 
that  the  most  ancient  traditions^^whether  they  may  have 
heen  Sabine  or  Umbrian,  assign^  that  district  as  the 
haUtation  of  the  people  who  conqueied  Reate.  Dionysius 
indeed  seems  to  have  understood  Cäio  as  having  derived 
all  the  Sabines,  and  consequently  tm^ugh  them  dieir 
oolmiies,  fitim  a  single  village,  Testrina,'  near  Amitemum, 

^  Maoobliit  ▼.  la.  V  fidioL  VennOd  ^n.  vn.  684. 
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as  it  were  from  a  germ :  but  so  extraVagant'  fin  ftbuBe  of 
the  genealogical  riew  we  have  censured,  ought  not  surety 
to  be  imputed  to  Cato^s  sound  understanding.  He  must 
have  known  and  remembered,  how  numerous  the  nation 
was  at  the  time  of  its  utmost  greatness ;  when  it  counted 
perhaps  millions  of  freemen.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Picentines  submitted  in  the  fifth  centufy  to  the 
dominion  of  Bome*^:  now  though  it  is  probable  that 
not  the  able-bodied  citizens  alone  are  meant  here,  but  all 
the  free  individuals,  as  in  Cassar^s  enumeration  of  the 
Hdvetians,  still  the  Picentines  were  among  the  less  con« 
siderable  of  the  Sabellian  tribes.  They  and  others  of  their 
race  may  have  admitted  among  them  the  people  whom 
they  had  subdued;  still  the  opinion  which  Dionysius 
thought  he  found  in  Cato,  is  not  the  less  abburd. 

At  Beate,  in  the  Sabina,  in  the  country  of  the  Msr- 
sians,  they  found  and  subdued  or  expelled  the  Abori- 
gines; about  Beneventum,  Opicans,  and  probably  therefore 
in  the  land  of  the  Hirfnnians  also.  On  the  l^t  bank  of 
the  Tiber  they  dwdt  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  kings 
low  down,  intermingled  with  the  Latins,  even  south  of  the 
Anio;  not  merely  at  CoUatia  and  Begillum^,  and  on 
two  of  the  Boman  hills.  Wars  with  the  Sabmes  form  a 
great  part  of  the  contents  in  the  earliest  amials  of  Bome : 
but  with  the  year  306  they  totally  cease:  which  evidmtly 
coincides  with  their  diffusion  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Toward 
this  quarter  the  tide  of  overflowing  population  f^m  all 
the  Sabellian  tribes  now  turned ;  and  the  old  Sabines  on 
the  Tiber  become  quite  insignificant. 

Strabo  calls  the  Sabines  Autochthons^:  this  applied 
to  a  people  whose  spreading  so  dearly  falls  within  the 
historical  period»  can  only  mean  that  they  cannot  be 
tdken  for  a  colony  from  any  nation  out  of  Italy.  He 
mi^t  be  induced  to  assert  this  by  thö  fiction  ^  the 
Tarentines,  which  still  lived  in  books,  that  the  Satonites 

^  "EV^y  III.  1«.         »  livy  r.  38.    ii.  16.         «  Stn^  v.  p.  S28.  c 
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contaiiied  a  miüture  of  Lacedemonians :  but  which  StraWs 
eound  senge  rejected  as  a  friyolous  compliment  to  a  power- 
ful neighbour^  Others  had  invented  the  same  mixture 
lor  the  parent  race,  the  Sabines :  Amyndie  or  Amydae  on 
the  Liris  seemed  to  be  necessarily  a  colony  from  Sparta ; 
and  so  the  poets,  though  perhaps  none  earlier  than  the 
Alexandrian  school,  sang  that  the  Dioscuri  founded  it 
with  Glaucus^.  Further  traces  of  Sparta  were  now 
sought  and  supposed  in  that  vicinity.  Caieta  was  derived 
from  Kiuara^i  the  goddess  Feronia  was  referred  to  the 
Laconian  Phar« ;  Lacedemonians  were  said  to  have  landed 
on  the  Pomptine  coast,  not  now  however  in  the  heroic  age^ 
but  in  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  thence  to  have  proceeded 
into  the  interior  and  joined  the  Sabines^^:  an  absurdity, 
to  the  mention  of  which  I  should  allow  no  room  in  thia 
work,  if  it  did  not  exemplify  the  origin  of  much  that 
professes  to  be  tradition. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, though  it  is  a  point  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
assume  in  an  historical  investigation  which  seriously  seeks 
the  truth  and  believes  in  historical  truth,  that  the  Sabel- 
lians  and  Opicans  were  only  branches  of  one  race.  The 
Sabine  language  must  have  been  altered  in  the  conquered 
countries,  by  intermixture  with  those  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued  but  did  not  exterminate;  yet  all  the  Sabellians 
«poke  a  common  one.  Varro  argued  the  Sabine  origin  of 
the  word  muUa,  from  its  being  then  found  in  the  Sanmite 
language^' ;  and  to  shew  that  Caseus  was  a  Sabine  word 
be  brings  forward  the  n^eaning  of  the  name  Cassinum,  a 
place  inhabited  by  the  Samnites  who  sprang  from  the 
Sabines^.     This  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  the  original 

*^  Stnbo  ▼.  p.  250.  b.  c.  ^  Senrius  ad  ^n.  x.  564. 

''  DionyiiuB  it.  49.    The  native  books  In  which  this  tale  occurred,  aie  ttot 

Sabine ;  but  those  of  GeQius,  whom  Dionysius  mentions  in  the  introduction  among 

Ilia  authorities.    This  is  clear  ftom  Senius  ad  ^n.  viii.  638 :  where  Cato*s 

s  is  introduued  into  the  rambling  discussion,  only  because  he  too  derived  the 

me  of  die  peopk  ftom  Sabus. 

««  GelUtts  XI.  I.  M  de  L.  L.  vi.  8.  p.  86.  Bip. 

f2 
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Sabines^  who  had  so  long  been  Honlan  citizens^  no  longer 
qx)ke  their  own  language;  seventy  or  eighty  years  later 
Strabo  remarks  that  the  language  of  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians  was  also  extinct  ^^.  I  have  already  observed 
that  herruEy  rocks,  was  a  Sabine  and  Marsic  word«  The 
Campanian  Oscan  must  have  been  the  furthest  removed 
from  the  Sabine  ^^,  and  have  subsisted  the  longest :  it  had 
not  quite  disappeared  at  Herculanum  and  Pompeii  when 
they  perished. 

The  Marsic  inscription  in  Lanzi  is  not  to  be  explained 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information  as  to  the  Italian 
languages ;  though  a  close  approximation  to  the  Latin  is 
strikingly  evident.  The  Marsians  and  their  confederates, 
together  with  the  Frentanians,  and  assuredly  the  ancient 
Sabines  also,  used  the  Latin  characters,  with  which  the 
table  at  Bantia  is  likewise  inscribed:  of  the  Samnites, 
coins  are  the  only  written  monuments,  which,  like  all  the 
Campanian,  except  where  Greek  appears,  have  the  Etrus- 
can character ;  notwithstanding  which  there  is  no  ground 
for  imagining  even  the  remotest  affinity  between  the 
languages.  The  coins  of  the  Lucanians  have  the  name 
Luccmom  in  Greek  letters;  so  that  they  probably  used 
the  latter  instead  of  the  Etruscan.  But  not  the  Greek 
alphabet  alone:  hereditary  enemies  as  they  were  to  the 
Greek  cities,  they  nevertheless  acquired  the  language  in 
such  a  degree,  diat  their  ambassador  filled  the  popular 
assembly  at  Syracuse  with  siurprise  and  enthusiasm  by 
his  pure  Doric  ^ :  nor  would  the  authors  of  Pythagorean 
treatises  have  used  the  titles  of  imaginary  Lucanians,  had 
it  not  been  notorious  that  this  philosophy  had  found 
reception  there,  or  had  it  been  unusual  for  Lucanians  to 
write  Greek  ^. 

»*  Stiabo  VI.  p.  254.  a. 

^  Sabina  usque  radices  in  Oacam  linguain  ^t,  says  Vano,  vi.  3. 
^  Or.  Corinth,  among  the  orationa  4if  Dio  ChxyBoatmn  ii.  p.  113.  cd.  fieisk. 
'7  The  history  of  the  nation  however  proves  that  Locanian  philosophers  in  the 
time  of  Pyduigoras,  and  even  long  after,  are  a  Ute  fiction.  ^ 
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Strictness  of  morals,  and  cheerful  contentedness  were 
the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but 
especially  of  the  Sabines  and  the  four  northern  cantons-, 
this  they  preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  dis- 
appeared at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  the  demeanour  of 
men.  In  other  respects  few  nations  ever  varied  so  much 
in  their  tribes  as  this  great  people:  the  Samnites,  Marsians, 
and  Pelignians,  were  fond  of  war  and  clung  to  liberty  even 
unto  death;  the  Picentines  were  sluggish  and  timid;  the 
Sabines  pious  and  just ;  the  Lucanians  addicted  to  ravage 
and  plunder.  The  Campanian  knights  were  so  completely 
estranged  from  their  ancestors,  that  they  are  out  of  the 
question  here.  All  the  Sabellians,  but  especially  the 
Marsians,  were  interpreters  of  omens,  chiefly  from  the 
.flight  of  birds.  The  Marsians  also  pretended  to  skill 
in  charming  serpents  and  to  magic  cures  for  their  bites: 
.and  to  this  day  the  jugglers,  among  whose  arts  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  populace  the  familiar  handling  of  these 
reptiles  is  one  of  the  chief,  come  out  of  their  country, 
out  of  Abruzzo,  from  the  Lago  di  Celano^  to  Rome  and 
Naples. 

Most  of  these  tribes,  and  the  Sabines  themselves,  inl 
habited  open  hamlets ;  the  Samnites  and  the  members  oi 
the  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  the  Epirots,  around 
the  fortified  summits  of  their  hills ;  where  a  brave  people 
could  defend  the  approaches  even  without  walls :  not  that 
they  had  no  fortified  towns,  but  the  number  was  small. 
In  Samnium  not  a  single  ruin  is  found  of  the  time  anterior 
to  the  Romans :  this  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  The  free  shepherd  and  peasant  builds  himself 
dwellings  on  his  hills  suited  to  his  wants,  not  to  hold  out 
against  time  and  wars.  Nor  are  works  of  art  in  clay 
or  brass,  or  sepulcres  containing  vases,  found  any-where 
in  the  purely  Sabellian  districts;  but  only  in  those 
which  they  occupied  as  rulers,  in  Campania  and  Lu* 
cania. 

The  Sabellians  would  have  made  themselves  masters 
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of  all  Italy,  had  thej  formed  a  united,  or  even  a  firmly 
knit  federal  state,  which  should  have  lastingly  appro- 
priated its  conquests,  holding  them  in  dependence  and 
securing  them  by  colonies.  But  unlike  the  Romans,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  freedom  was  what  they  valued 
the  highest ;  more  than  greatness  and  power,  more  than 
the  permanent  preservation  of  the  state.  Hence  they  did 
not  keep  their  transplanted  tribes  attached  to  the  mother- 
country:  they  becsime  forthwith  foreign  and  frequently 
hostile  to  the  state  they  had  issued  from:  while  Rome, 
sending  out  colonies  of  small  numbers,  was  sure  of  their 
fidelity,  and  by  means  of  these,  and  by  imparting  depend- 
ent civil  rights,  converted  a  far  greater  number  of  subdued 
enemies  into  devoted  subjects.  In  this  way  Campania  was 
suffered  to  escape  from  the  power  of  the  Samnites.  Without 
reckoning  the  Campanian  cities,  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
Oscan  population  again  prevailed,  and  besides  the  Brut- 
tians,  who  were  properly  foreigners,  the  Sabellian  cantons, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  were 
about  twelve  in  number.  Of  these  the  Marsians  were 
united  with  the  other  three  middle  states  in  a  federal 
league,  with  a  community  of  national  laws,  but  not  under 
a  commcHi  government,  in  the  way  in  which  Rome  was 
united  to  Latium  and  the  Hemici :  the  tie  which  bound, 
at  first,  as  it  would  appear,  five  tribes,  at  a  later  period 
four^^  to  the  Samnite  republic,  seems  to  have  been 
firmer,  but  insuflicient.  In  time  of  war  the  Samnites 
elected  a  sovran  general,  whose  Sabellic  title  Embratur 
was  moulded  into  a  Latin  word,  to  designate  the  chief 
commander.  We  find  it  on  the  Samnite  Denarius  of  the 
Social  war  for  C.  Pi^ius  Mutilus :  Livy  terms  the  Sam- 
nite commander-in-chief  Imperator^  as  he  calls  a  Latin 
one  Dictator  or  Pristör.     Strabo  says^  that  in  war  the 

*"  The  Pentrians,  Candiniant,  Hirpinians  and  the  people  of  the  coast  from 
Suientnm  to  the  Silanu :  at  an  eaiUer  pcfiod  the  Frentaniana  alio.  Bat  tfaeie 
may  have  heen  a  still  greater  numher  of  Samnite  cantons,  though  no  mcalkn  of 
them  has  been  pieseived« 

^  Stiabovi.  P.254.C. 
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Lucamans  elected  a  king;    this  was  the  electi<m  of  an 
Imperatw. 

The  Samnites  and  the  Marsian  confederacy^  the  Sam* 
nites  and  the.  Lucanians,  were  hostile  to  each  other :  the 
ancient  Sabines  and  the  Picentines  were  indifferent  to  the 
rest.  But  the  Samnites,  even  standing  alone,  would  never 
have  fallen  before  the  Romans,  if  they  had  enjoyed  a 
similar  constitution,  and  that  unity  to  which  the  nations 
of  antiquity  never  attained  except  by  means  of  a  predo- 
minant capital. 
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About  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Etruscans 
excited  the  fears  and  attention  of  the  Greeks,  as  masters 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea;  although  Dionysius  is  mistaken 
in  supporing  that  the  Greeks  named  the  whole  west  of 
Italy  'Pyrrhenia  after  them:  that  name  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  genuine  Tyrrhenians.  When  they  were 
confined  to  Tuscany,  and  even  there  had  become  depend- 
ent on  the  sovranty  of  Rome,  their  renown  passed  away, 
and  the  contemporaries  of  Polybius  held  their  former 
greatness  to  be  fabulous'^.  In  Roman  history  they  are 
of  importance  only  in  the  period  from  the  kings  to  the 
€kllic  conquest;  afterward  in  comparison  with  the  Sar- 
bellian  tribes  they  are  quite  inglorious.  By  the  Greeks 
they  are  mentioned  mostly  to  their  discredit,  sometimes 
as  pirates,  sometimes  as  gluttons ;  by  the  Romans  only  as 
aruspices  and  artists :  it  is  not  a  traditional  opinion  which 
has  taught  the  modems,  that,  without  regard  to  the  extent 
their  empire  once  had,  they  were  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able nations  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  their  cities,  the 
numerouß  works  of  art  which  have  been  discovered,  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Tuscans  who  saw  in  them  ances- 
tors they  were  proud  of;  even  the  tempting  enigma  of  a 
language  utterly  unknown ;  all  this  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  modems  toward  them  above  every  other  Italian 
tribe;  and  the  Etruscans  are  at  present  incomparably 
more  celebrate^  and  honoured,  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Livy.  Unhappily  the  interest  thus  felt  has  not 
been  combined  with  an  equal  degree  of  judgement  and 

*»  Polybiiuii.  17. 
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impartiality :  men  have  not  heea  willing  to  content  them* 
aelves  with  knowing  only  what  research  could  discover: 
and  no  part  of  literature  relating  to  ancient  history  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  irrational,  hasty,  and  unprofitable, 
nay  uncandid,  as  may  be  found  in  what  has  been  written 
on  the  Etruscan  language  and  history  since  Annius  of 
Viterbo- 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  origin  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  on  the  extraction  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  deceived  even  the  Greeks,  and  have  led  the  mo- 
dems still  further  astray,  in  proportion  to  their  anxiety 
in  seeking  some  key  or  other  to  the  mysteries  of  a  buried 
language.  It  is  enough  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that, 
because  Tyrrhenia  retained  its  name  after  it  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Etruscans  and  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
had  emigrated,  two  entirely  different  races  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians:  the  Pelasgians  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
and  on  the  islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  iEgean, 
and  the  Etruscans.  The  latter  had  no  more  title  to  the 
name,  than  the  English  to  that  of  Britons,  or  the  Span- 
ish Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or  Peruvians:  it  was 
acquired  in  all  the  three  cases  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Now  it  being  supposed  that  Pelasgians  could 
only  be  derived  firom  Greece,  hence  the  story  of  the  mi- 
gration from  Thessaly  was  invented;  and  because  the 
MsMHiians  were  Tyrrhenians,  and  it  passed  for  certain 
at  Athens  and  among  the  lonians,  that  these  Tyrrhenians, 
like  those  of  Lemnos,  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Agylla  and  Tarquinii,  hence  arose 
the  story  concerning  the  Lydian  emigration  of  the  ancient 
Tyrrhenians,  which  Herodotus,  in  one  of  his  less  fortunate 
hours,  understood  of  the  Etruscans. 

Without  having  detected  the  cause  :of  the  errour, 
Dionysius  combats  the  two  equally  fanadous  assui&p- 
tions  with  great  ability.  That  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus was  not  founded  even  on  a  Lydian  tradituin,  he 
proves  by  the  unexceptionable    authority  of    Xanthus; 
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that  it  would  deserve  no  credit,  even  if  it  had  been  a 
traditioiiy  bj  the  complete  diffeMnce  of  the'  two  nations 
in  language,,  usages,  and  rddgion.  His  assertion  that 
the  Etruscans  spoke  a  wholly  peculiar  language  which 
bore  no  affinity  to  any  other,  would  deserve  full  credit, 
even  if  we  had  only  his  evidence;  since  the  Etruscan 
was  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  a  living  language,  and 
books  written  in  it  were  read^\  It  is  however  but  too 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  extant  inscriptions,  in  the  words 
of  which  not  even  the  most  violent  etymological  artifices 
can  detect  any  analc^  with  the  Greek  language  or  the 
kindred  branch  of  the  Latin;  so  that  to  all  appearance 
they  wiU  remain  for  ever  a  dead  treasure  '.  In  opposition 
to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  the  andents,  who  distinguish 
the  Tuscan  language  with  equal  positiveness  from  the 
Sabme  and  from  the  Oscan,  an  opinion  has  arisen  among 
Italian  scholars,  that  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  remains  of 
whose  languages  occur  in  inscriptions,  with  the  exception 
of  some  nameless  races  in  the  South,  apoke  only  dialects 
•of  the  same  fundamental  language.  Unbiassed  investiga- 
tion, such  as  there  are  ample  means  of  undertaking,  will 
convince  every  one,  as  it  has  convinced  me,  that  the 
Etruscan  bore  just  as  little  affinity  to  the  Oscan,  as  to 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Tuscans  and  Etruscans  were  names  as  foreign  to  this 
people  as  Tyrrhenians':  they  called  themselves.  Basena. 
The  old  Roman  terms  were,  Etruria  for  the  country, 
TiMci  for  the  people:    Etntscus  did  not  come  into  use 

^*  The  venes  of  Laaetius^ 

NoQ  Tyrrbena  retro  volventem  carmina  flnutra 

Indicia  oeaüMm  Divam  poeumre  mentis» 
shew  that  in  his  time  the  Etnucui  books  were  still  read  in  the  original,  fitm 
right  to  left  (retro).    I  will  remark  by  the^ay  that  Lucretius  by  Indida  mentis 
means  to  explain  indigitamenta. 

*  Among  all  the  Etruscan  words  of  whidi  exphnadons  have  been  pre- 
tended,  only  two,  avil  r»/,  xfixit  atmoty  teem  to  have  been  really  explained :  and 
it  is  in  this  very  instance  that  Lanxi  makes  a  struggle  (T.  ii.  p.  322.)  because 
not  a  shadow  of  anslogy  can  be  found  for  rU  meaning  year.  Perhaps  also  iurcc^ 
cwoici.  B  JWonysius  i.  90. 
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till  after  Cato^s  lime.  The  latter  name  then  grew  the 
more  usual  in  the  language  of  books:  the  old  one  must 
have  continued  prevalent  in  the  mouth  of  the  people: 
hence  under  the  later  emperors  came  the  name  of  Tuscia 
for  the  country'^  which  had  never  before  been  used  in 
writing,  and  smce  the  middle  ages  Toseana^  and  Ta$cani 
tor  the  people. 

In  their  flourishing  tunes  the  Tuscans,  as  conquerors 
of  the  more  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  inha* 
bited  Etruria  proper,  and  the  country  about  the  Po, 
besides  their  distant  colonies.  The  Rsetians  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  also,  as  we  are  expresdy  assured  by 
Livy*,  of  Tuscan  race:  so,  according  to  Strabo,  were 
die  Lepontians  and  Camunians^;  perhaps  too  the  £u- 
ganeans,  who  inhabited  Venetia  before  thie  founding  of 
Patavium:  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Groeden  in  the  Tyrol,  which,  much  as  it  is  mixed,  still 
seems  to  stand  alone  in  its  peculiar  roots,  may  have  dome 
daim  to  be  considered  as  a  relic  of  the  Etruscan ''.  Mount 
Brenner  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Rsetians, 
consequently  of  the  Etruscan  race.  But  were  these  R«tians, 
as  the  common  opinion  inclines^  Etruscans  of  the  phdn^ 
who  had  retired  upon  the  Alps  before  the  invading  Gauls  ? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  vallies  of  the 
Alps  were  totally  uninhabited,  in  order  to  concMve  it 
possible  that  the  expelled  inhabitants  of  northern  Etru- 
ria  could  take  possession  of  them,  otherwise  than  as 
fugitives  received  through  pity :  for  surely  they  who  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  Gauls  either  in  the  field  or 
behind  their  ramparts,  would  have  been  still  less  able, 
when  conquered  and  flying,  to  wrest  the  land  of  the 
mountaineer  from  him.  But  these  regions  were  by  no 
means  unpeopled:  Polybius  speaks  of  the  inroads  made 
by  the  Alpine  tribes  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  immediately  after 

^'^  SerHiu  ad  ^n.  x.  164.  who  oensoiet  the  newly  intraduoed  word. 
^  V.33.  The  leading  iZAo^,  instead  of  iSMiyUomtiBiy  to aU^oodaudK^ 

*  He  says  they  an  of  Rctian  laoe,  iv.  p.  206.  b. 
'  Honnayr  GeKhichte  von  Tyfd,  p.  130.  folL 

*  Mentioiied  by  Pliny  H.  N.  iii.  24.  and  Justin  xx.  5. 
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the  Gallic  invasion.  And  so  long  as  there  was  a  home-oit 
the  other  side  of  the  Po  or  of  the  Apennines  to  receive  the 
flying  Etrurians,  they  would  not  have  moved  ncMrthward. 
It  would  be  far  more  conceivable — and  «Livy^s  expres- 
sions are  no  way  adverse  to  this  supposition'^ — ^that  the 
Etruscans  in  the  time  of  their  greatness  had  occupied  the 
mountains  as  a  bulwark  against  irruptions  from  the  North; 
as  Theodorie  settled  a  Grothic  colony  in  the  land  of  the 
Breones«  A  rich  people  may  conquer  even  poor  moun- 
tains from  ambition ;  or  may  occupy  them  fik)m  caution : 
but*  that  it  should  expel  the  old  inhabitants  by  colonisa- 
tion, when  more  smiling  regions  invite  it  ^^9  impUes  a  unity 
and  plan  in  the  government  such  as  is  at  least  improba- 
blC)  in  a.  state  like  the  Etruscan  consisting  of  cantons. 
Yet  I  readily  admit  that  the  disorganized  state  the 
Etruscan  nation  appears  in  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  does  not  prove  that  it  had  never  previously 
been  united  in  a  xeal  federation ;  and  the  greatness  c^  the 
nation  in.  the  third  century  might  even  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  at  that  tune  it  had  so  collected  its  forces. 
Subsequently  the  cause  of  its  ruin  cm  both  sides  of  the 
Apennines  lay  in  the  ccmiplete  insulation  of  the  cities. 

If  on  the  other  hand  Rsetia  was  the  original  home 
frtim  which  the  Etruscan  people  issued  and  spread,  first  in 
upper  Italy  and  afterward  across  the  Apennines,  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  at  the  time  of  those  migrations  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  staid  behind,  because,  as  the 
Arragonese  said  in  the  introduction  to  their  laws^^,  they 
would  not  exchange  their  rocky  soil  for  a  fat  land, 
that  they  might  not  leave  their  freedom  and  virtue  at 
home  also:    and  to  these,  to  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

^  V.  33.  after  saying  that  the  Etnucvw  liad  fiist  inhabited  the  coast  of  the 
lower  lea,  and  thence  had  founded  twelve  colonies  north  of  (he  Apqinines,  he 
piQoeeds :    Alpinis  qnoque  ea  gentibos  hand  dnbie  origo  est,  niaximeque  Rctis. 

10  Such  as  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  Veneti,  which  the  Tuscans  did  not 
seize;  and  the  conquest  of  which  could  not  have  been  rendered  so  difficult  even 
by  a  large  population  and  fortified  towns,  as  that  of  Rctia  was  by  nature  and  its 
people. 

"  Mirabeau,  Essai  sur  k  Bespotisme,  p.  238. 
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inany  of  £he  lost  sons  may  have  returned,  when  the  days* 
of  prosperity  had  passed.  Even  the  harshness  of  the 
Etruscan  language,  which  seems  still  to  survive  in  the 
Florentine  pronunciation,  might  be  adduced  as  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  origin  of  the  people  from  high 
mountains :  for,  unintelligible  as  are  the  contents  of  Etrus- 
can inscriptions,  still  they  shew  unequivocal  marks  of 
such  a  character :  and  a  nation  in  whose  language  con* 
sonants  were  not  predominant,  would  scarcely  have  adopted 
the  oriental  mode  of  dropping,  the  short  vowels  in  writings 
But  we  have  also  historical  statements,  as  authentic  as 
can  be  required  for  those  times,  which  testify  that  the 
Etruscans  only  spread  gradually  toward  the  South. 

The  very  ancient  history  of  the  Umlnians  related 
that  the  Etruscans  had  conquered  three  hundred  towns  of 
their  nation'^':  so  that  the  Umbrians  must  once  have 
occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries,  which  the 
Etruscans  possessed  in  the  fulness  of  their  power.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  the  land  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines;  since,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Umbrians  retained  some  territory  between  the  latter  hills 
and  the  Po.  And  this  was  certainly  a  part ;  but  so  like« 
wise  was  Tuscany,  where,  low  down  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  stood  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
where  they  once  dwelt  as  far  as  the  Anio.  Even  Mi- 
isali^,  who  yet  would  not  part  with  the  persuasion  that 
his  country  was  the  cradle  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  ob- 
serves, that  the  river  Umbro,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Pliny  mentions  a  district  called  Umbria,  reminds  him  of 
the  Umbrians  ^^  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Ly- 
clian  migration,  Pisa  and  the  whole  country'even  to  the 
rocky  summits  of  the  Alps  were  wrested  from  the  Um- 
brians by  these  Tyrrhenians:  and  Pliny  terms  the  Um- 
l>rians  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etruria  who  were 

»«  PBny  H.  N.  iii.  19.  >«  T.  i.  p.  58.  comp.  p.  10«,  107- 

.  "  PUnyH.N.in.8. 
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expdled  by  the  Pela8gian8^^^  Though  it  may  be  danied 
that  Herodotus  declares  Cortona  not  to  have  been  Etrus* 
can,  oc  supposed  that  he  is  mistaken  if  he  does  so  i  still 
Caere,  Graviscie,  Alsium,  Saturnia,  were  occupied  by  the 
Etruscans  as  conquerors,  after  expelling  the  people  which 
in  Italy  bore  the  name  of  Siculians,  in  Athens  of  Pelas- 
gians  and  Tjrrrhenians  ^^  Pelasgians  were  in  possession 
of  Tarquinii  also  before  the  Etruscans  ^^.  Populonia  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  Volaterrans,  who  had  driven  the 
Condcans  from  this  coast  ^^  Pisa  too  is  mentioned  by 
DionysiuB  among  the  places  which  the  Etruscans  wrested 
from  the  Pelasgians^':  that  it  was  not  originally  Etrus- 
can, lies  at  the  bottom,  of  the  statement  that  it  was  built 
by  Greeks  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  And  supposing 
this  to  be  dmved  from  the  seemingly  Greek  name 
of  the  dty,  yet  even  Cato  held  the  Tuscans  not  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants^.  It  was  undoubtedly 
from  him  or  Varro,  that  Dionysius  borrowed  his  ac- 
counts of  the  way  in  which  the  Etruscans  spread  toward 
the  Tiber.  But  all  statements,  howev^  internally  pro- 
bable and  well  attested,  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
tale  of  a  Lydian  extraction.  For  this  of  necessily  placed 
the  first  settlement  of  the  new-comers  on  the  coast  of  the 
lower  sea ;  whidi  is  also  assumed  by  Lycophron ;  and  thus 
was  formed  the  opinion,  which  in  Livy  passes  for  ascer- 
tained truth,  that  Tuscany  was  the  original  Etruria,  and 
that  the  Tuscans  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines  had  moved 
thence  up  toward  the  Alps.  I  do  not  mean  to  dissemUe, 
that  two  Ladn  writers  of  Etruscan  history,  Flaccus  and 
CsBcina,  unquestionably  related,  that  Tarchon  had  crossed 
the  Apennines  and  built  the  twelve  northern  cities,  among 

9»  LyoophroD,  v.  1359^.^1.  Herodot.  i.  94.  FUiiy  H.  N.  iii.  8.  Even 
Ouveiiiu,  though  in  other  respects  he  adopts  widdj  diflbent  opinions,  oonsiden 
Tuseuiy  asa  kter  cooqoest  of  the  Etraseans. 

**  IMonysins  i.  20.  21 .    Stiabo  ▼•  p.  226.  d. 

>7  Justin  XX.  1.    See  above  p.ao.  n. 78.  ^  Senrios  ad  ^n.  z.  172. 

>*  Dionysius  I.  20.  »  F»agm.  Origr.  hi  Gortius,  p.  18. 
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which  was  Mantua^^.  But  -as  TarchoB  is  introduced  here, 
that  is,  Tyrrhenus  and  the  Mseonian  fable,  this  is  of  no 
more  weight  than  the  account  of  Antenor  in  the  Patavine 
Livy*  What  the  native  annals  of  the  Etruscans  related 
of  their  origin,  we  know  only  negatively,  so  far  as  that 
the  Lydian  legend  had  no  place  in  them.  Among  a  priest- 
ridden  people  like  the  Etruscans,  the  annals  must  ImvQ 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  as  evea  at  Rome  they 
were  in  those  of  the  pcmtiffs;  and  since  they  considered 
Etruria  as  the  chos^,  favorite  land  of  the  Gods^,  it 
was  natural  they  ^ould  pretend  to  have  been  its  primitive 
inhabitants. 

The  Etruscans  at  no  time  possessed  the  whole  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.'  Westward  their  territory  extended  only 
to  the  Tidnus,  where  in  those  days  Ligurians  were  dwell- 
ing, who  were  afterward  driven  back  by  the  Gauls.  The 
land  south  of  the  Po  also,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parma,  was  inhabited  by  Ligurians,  or  was  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  swamps.  The  Umbrians,  when  the  Gauls  made 
their  irruption,  were  still  masters  of  Bomagna.  But  between 
the  Veneti  and  the  Gauls,  Etruscan  settlements  maintained 
themselves  until  the  time  of  the  Bomans :  Verona  is  termed 
by  Pliny  a  Rietian  city,  Mantua  by  him  and  by  Virgil 
a  Tuscan^.  Thus  cities  of  that  people  gave  birth  to 
the  most  genial  and  to  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Boman 
poets.  Both  these  towns  may  be  classed  among  the  twelve 
Tuscan  to  the  naeth  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  Hatria, 
Melpum,  and  Felsina  decidedly  belonged.  The  first  of 
these,  once  a  great  commercial  dty,  gave  its  name  to  the 
upper  sea.  Melpum,  in  the  Milanese,  to  the  north  of 
the  Po,  a  very  rich  town,  was  destroyed  by  the  Boii, 

^  SdioL  Ver.  ad  ^Bii.x.  179.  compued  with  SerHus. 

^  V^ojft,  amoiig  the  fingments  of  the  Agrimeniores  Goes.  p.  85S.  Sdw 
toan  ex  «CfaeR  vemotum.  Cum  atiteDi  Juppiter  termm  Hetruii»  libi  vin- 
dioiTit,  &c 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  III.  SS»  Virg.  Jfin.  x.  lSa-^20S.  So  likewise  by  Tla«cus 
Cadna.  As  to  Verona,  we  have  certainly  to  dioose  between  this  statement,  and 
that  which  assigns  it  and  Brixia  to  the  jCenomani.    See  the  notes  on  Idyy  v.*  36. 
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Senones,  and  Insubres,  on  the  same  day  that  Camillus  took 
Veü,  in  the  year  358"^.  Bononia,  under  the  name  of 
Felsma,  was  once  the  capital  of  Etniria'^ :  this  too  seems 
to  shew  that  the  nation  did  not  spread  from  the  south 
of  the  Apennines, 

The  twelve  cities  south  of  the  Apennines,  which  were 
leagued  together  as  sovrans  of  their  respective  districts, 
frequently  as  their  number  is  mentioned,  are  no  where 
enumerated  by  name;  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  several 
among  those  that  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  this  preeminence, 
which  must  yield  to  others. 

Livy,  in  relating  that  the  allies  voluntarily  forwarded 
Seipio^s  preparations,  says  that  the  Etruscan  tribes  pro- 
mised support,  each  according  to  its  means'*;  that  is  to 
say,  all  of  them:  but  he  afterward  mentions  only  eight 
cities,  and  what  each  su{^lied.  These  were  C«re,  Tar- 
quinii,  Populonia,  Volaterrae,  Arretium,  Perusia,  Clusium, 
Rusellse :  that  one  or  other  would  withdraw  itself,  is  not 
to  be  conceived;  but  the  writer  in  his  rapidity  of 
composition  may  easfly  have  omitted  some.  This  is 
not  improbable  as  to  Cortona,  which  a  century  before 
he  calls  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Etruria*^;  yet 
in  this  he  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  city 
may  then  too  have  been  no  more  Etruscan  than  Falerii^. 
But  there  is  still  a  third  supposition  possible;  namely, 
that  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  with  Etruria,  which 
Livy  had  reUted  in  his  eleventh  book,  Cortona  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Home,  and  so  acquired  no  share 
in  the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  by  which  the  other 
towns  were  recognized  as  states,  only  dependent  on  the 
sovranty  of  Rome.     Populonia,  being  a  ocAony  from  Volan 


»«  PUny  HI.  21,  «*  Pliny  iii.  20. 

**  xzviii.  46.  Etroii«  popuU  pro  tnU  quiiqiie  fiicalttdliiu  oonsnkn^ 
a4iatiim  poUidti. 

*7  IX.  87.  A  Peniiia  et  Cortonn  et  Anetio,  qut  feooe  o^ta  Etniri» 
popiilaram  ea  tempestftte  enuit. 

•*  Above,  p.  58. 
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ieme,  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  original  cities ; 
it  can<  only  have,  taken  the  place  of  one.  Now  if  our 
topography  be  correct  in  placing  Vetulonium  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Vetulonium,  which  never  appears  in  the .  his- 
torical time  of  Rome,  and  even  before  is  only  mentioned 
once,  in  the  account,  unnoticed  by  Livy,  that  Etruria 
waged  a  protracted  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
the  Romans'^;  then  that  city,  which  according  to  tra- 
dition was  once  great,  may  have  passed  into  the  rich  and 
flourishing  one  of  later  growth,  as  Himera  did  into 
Therms.  So  we  find  at  different  epochs  thirty  Latin 
cities,  and  seven  Frisian  provinces;  the  whole  number  is 
preserved;  but  some  of  them  are  new,  to  replace  the 
extinct  or  lost. 

In  Etruria  Veii  and  Vulsinii  had  fallen,  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  nation  their  place  was  not  supplied:  this, 
if  Cortona  may  be  accounted  Etruscan,  would  give  eleven 
cities.  Now  whether  Capena,  or  Cossa,  or  Fsesube 
completed  the  number,  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to 
decide. 

About  the  year  650  the  first  of  these  might  certainly 
no  longer  be  named  among  the  Etruscan  towns:  since 
the  Capenates,  that  is  assuredly,  not  •  merely  indi- 
viduals who  had  joined  the  Romans,  had  enjoyed  for 
180  years  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens*.  Pre- 
viously they  had  waged  war  independently  against 
Rome;  and  an  extremely  disfigured  and  obscure  state- 
ment from  Cato,  by  which  I  think  I  understand  that 
dieir  city  was  a  Veientine  colony,  and  their  ancestors  a 
generation  bound  to  emigrate  by  the  vow  of  a  sacred 
spring^,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    We  have  just  mentioned  Populonia;  Fiden« 

"*  Dionyaias  ni.  51.  *  livy  v«  4. 

'^  In  tevitts  ad  Mn.  vii.  097*  Hos  didt  Cato  Veientam  condidiue  auxflio 
vegb  PropertU,  qui  eoa  Capeuun^  cum  adoleviaaent,  miaerat.  Thers  muat  be  a 
chaam  after  Vdentum ;  the  worda  dropt  may  have  been,  juventutem  fuiaie» 
«ppidumque. 
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too  certaintjr  never«  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities;  and 
Rome  itself  rose  from  the  dependent  condition  of  a  colony. 
Capena  may  have  been  admitted  into  the  {dace  of  a  lost 
city:  on  die  other  hand  it  is  also  possible  that,  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Cortona,  having  been  conquered 
and  occupied  by  an  Etruscan  colony,  took  the  place 
vacated  by  Capena  on  its  becoming  Roman. 

As  in  this  instance  every  tiling  is  uncertain,  so  on 
the  contrary  we  may  with  greater  probability  exclude 
the  pretensions  of  Cossa.  Pliny^s  calling  it  Cossa  of  the 
Volcientes"^,  compared  with  the  mention  of  a  people 
bearing  almost  the  same  name,  the  Volcentes,  who  are 
named  aV>ng  with  the  Lucanians  and  Hirpinians^^  is  a 
competent  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Cossa  were  not  Etruscans,  but  had  main- 
tained themsielves  against  the  Etruscans.  It  is  true,  Livy 
could  not  mention  them  on  the  occasion  of  Scipio^s  expedi- 
tion, even  had  they  been  Etruscans;  for  they  had  been  then 
long  converted  into  a  Latin  colony  *.  The  ruins  of  their 
walls  belong  to  an  earlier  age,  and  far  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary size  in  such  a  colony :  but  these  prove  nothing  as  to 
the  nation  which  raised  them ;  for  the  style  of  building  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Etruscan  towns. 

The  waUs  of  Faesuke,  its  theatre,  and  other  ruins  that 
have  onne  to  light  there,  exhibit  a  greatness  inferior  to 
that  of  no  other  Etruscan  city :  moreover  it  seems  probable 
that  in  this  instance  too  Sylla  settled  his  colony  in  the 
centre  of  a  ^reat  territory,  not  by  the  side  of  a  dependent 
town :  indeed  the  only  ground  for  its  being  at  all  doubtful 
whether  the  birthplace  of  Florence  was  one  of  the  twelve 
sovran  cities,  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  we  must  then  suppose 
Livy  to  have  overlooked  it. 

The  territory  belonging  to  each  of  the  sovran  capitals 
contained  several  provincial  towns,  some  of  them  dependent 

'^  CoMa  Voldentium,  Pliny  iii.  8.    In  the  Fwd  Tiiumphaks  the  name  it 
written  Viddente«. 

*»  Livy  XXVII.  15.  •  Livyxxvii.  10.       , 
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ooloiiies»  others  inhabited  by  subjects,  the  descendants 
c^  the  old  population  that  had  been  subdued.  Now 
because  the  Etruscan  state  was  founded  on  conquest,  hence 
arose  the  multitude  of  clients  attached  to  the  Etruscan 
nobiQity,  thesr  Penest«,  like  the  Thessalian'^ :  hence  the 
task-labouRTSy  without  whom  the  colossal  works  of  the 
ruling  people  could  scarcely  have  been  raised.  The  Roman 
relation  between  patron  and  client  was  the  feudal  i^stem 
in  its  noblest  form:  but  even  supposfaig  that  among  the 
Etrusenns  a  similar  law  of  conscience  bound  the  patron 
and  protected  the  client,  stiU  it  was  on  the  free  plebeian 
estate  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  rested ;  and  none  such, 
it  is  eirident,  existed  in  any  Etruscan  city.  A  smgle  slight 
allusion  might  be  ccsisidered  as  indicating,  that  at  Tar- 
quinii  there  was  a  popular  assembly,  distinct  from  the 
a^;regate  body  of  the  ruling  houses'^.  This  trace  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  overlooked:  but  who  will  warrant,  tHat 
the  Roman  writer  followed  by  Dionygius  in  a  narrative 
all  the  details  of  which  must  be  a  late  embellishment, 
did  not  transfer  to  Tarquinü  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  curies  and  assembly  of  the  commons  ?  This  is  tar 
mofre  probable  than  that  he  knew  and  paid  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  Tarquinii^. 

It  was  not  by  popular  assemblies,  nor  even  by 
deUbecations  of  a  numerous  senate,  but  by  meetings  of 
the  chiefe  of  the  land,  the  Magnates,  (prineipea  Etfurue) 
diat  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation  were  decided  upon^^ : 
we  must  not  imagine  that  the  assemblies  at  the  temple  of 
Yoltnmna  were  of  any  other  kind,  or  that  they  corres- 
ponded with  the  institutions  of  really  free  nations,  such 

"*  BIsnyiiMi  IX.  5k    ol  IvvarmraToi  roi^  wevd^ra^  hrayofAevot, 
3*  Diaoydai  y.  3.    muraQ  rd  jivfi   (fo  the   Vadc.  Ma)  tmk  Tap- 

KvwiTmif,  tca\  Zi    iKCiPUv  M  TfjK  eKKXtia-ia»  irapayQekm 

^  The  moB  lenuuik  applies,  «ad  itiU  more  stoong^y,  to  the  mentioii  of  the 

fUb»  at  Anetium :  livy  x.  6. 

^  lAfj  X,  16*  PoatnUyeniiit  aamidtei  priodpum  Etmii«  oonaQinm.    Quo 
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as  the  Latins  and  Samnites.  These  Etrurian  dhiefa 
were  the  persons  from  whom  the  noble  Roman  youths 
received  instruction  in  the  sacred  sciences  of  divination '^; 
a  warlike  sacerdotal  caste,  like  the  Chaldeans;  they  were 
the  Lucumones  whose  ancestors  had  committed  to  writing 
the  revelations  of  Tages  ^^.  If,  like  the  priests  of  Tar- 
quinii,  they  sacrificed  captives,  and  in  the  garb  of  infernal 
spirits  hurled  snakes  and  burning  torches  against  the 
enemy,  such  fanatics  and  jugglers  might,  easily  cause  the 
name  of  their  caste  to  be  transferred  to  lunatics  and  mad- 
men ^^  They  were  patricians,  not  kings.  Lucumo  of 
Clusium,  Luciuno  who  brought  succour  to  Romulus, 
Lucumo  in  fine  who  removed  from  Tarquinii  to  Rome, 
were  only  powerful  men  in  their  respective  cities.  The 
Cilnii,  die  Caecinse,  were  Lucumones,  as  the  Claudii 
and  Valerii  were  patricians;  they  were  not  less  noble 
than  the  latter  in  birth,  though  as  Romans  accounted 
only  among  the  commons. 

These  ruling  houses  were  exposed  to  the  violent 
revolutions,  which  everywhere  threaten  an  oligarchy,  eVen 
from  the  midst  of  its  own  body,  where  it  is  not  upheld 
by  some  powerful  protection  from  without,  open  or  dis- 
sembled. About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Cilnii  were  expelled  from  Arretium  by  force  of  arms,  as 
in  the  middle  ages  the  factions  of  the  noble  houses  in 
Tuscany  banished  each  other  by  turns.  It  was  also 
in  the  spirit  of  these  unhappy  feuds,  for  the  refrigees 
to  be  restored  by  the  mediation  of  the  public  enemy,  the 
Romans^:  but  when  the  latter  had  banished  the  whole 
race  of  the  Tarquins  out  of  the  city,  no  intercession  could 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  sentence. 

Even  so  late  as  the  second  Punic  war,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Etruscan  cities  was  exclusively  vested  in  the 

^  Cicero  de  Divin.  i.  41.  de  logg.  ii.  9.    VaL  Maximal  1. 1,  2. 
"  CenBorinus  4.  at  the  end. 

^  Feat.  Epit.  ▼.    Luoomones  qmdam  homines  ob  inefuiiam  dicti. 
«  Livyx.3.5. 
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seDBtors  or  the  nobility.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  where 
power  was  everywhere  diidded  between  the  senate  and  the 
people,  the  sentiments  of  both  orders  during  that  critical 
period  are  known :  in  Etruria,  when  a  ferment  began  to 
shew  itself,  it  was  entirely  suppressed  by  securing  the  sub- 
mission of  the  senate  at  Arretium:  the  people  are  out 
of  the  question  ^^ 

Now  from  this  source,  .because  a  free  and  respectable 
oommonahy  was  never  formed  among  the  Etruscans,  but  the 
old  feudal  system  was  obstinately  retained  and  extended, 
arose  the  remarkable  weakness  of  the  great  Etruscan 
cities  in  the  Roman  wars,  where  the  victory  was  deter- 
mined by  a  numerous  stout  infantry.  Hence  too  at  Vul- 
ainii  the  dominion  of  the  serfs;  the  account  of  which 
sounds  no  less  incredible  than  horrible,  nay  perfectly  im- 
possible, in  the  meagre  writers  of  doubtful  credit  who  are 
our  historical  sources  for  the  period  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon *. .  If  that  account  were  true, .  neither  the  time 
cf  the  Anabaptists,  nor  a  negro  insurrection,  would  have 
exhibited  anything  worse:  but  writers  who  could  per^ 
suade  themsdves  that  the  citizens  of  Vulsinii,  in  order  to 
abandon  themselves  uninterruptedly  to  all  kinds  of  plea- 
sure, had  committed  their  arms  and  the  government  to 
their  slaves,  are  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly  as  to .  the 
horroiu*s  said  to  have  been  the  consequence.  Greek  authors 
had  fabulously  exaggerated  the  report  about  a  very  un- 
usual state  of  things  in  an  Etruscan  dty^';  and  Roman 
writers  foolishly  adopted  their  fictions :   moreover  it .  was 

^^  IÄYJ  XXVII.  24. 

*  Valer.  Max.  ix.  1.    Orodus  iv.  5. 

**  The  De  Mizabilibus,  inaerted  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  written 
abont  OL  ISO,  in  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obseived,  (p.  16)  a  gieat  deal  is 
bonowed  horn  Timaui,  tells  (p.  ISS,  ed.  Sylb.)  of  a  Tyrdhenian  dty  Olvapia, 
which  sufomitted  to  the  goyemment  of  its  sUves :  this  must  undoabtedly  be 
Vulsinii,  whether  the  name  have  been  distorted  by  the  audior  or  the  tnnsaiben. 
Had  the  tupieme  power  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  emancipated  domestic  sUves, 
•—40  a  Greek  the  Italian  dientahip  coold  acaraely  have  any  other  appearance  ^for 
Thessalians  did  not  write — the  case  certainly  beknged  to  the  dass  of  manrelloiii 
stories.    But  it  is  historical,  and  therefore  requires  a  rational  interpretation. 
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neoessarj  to  represent  those  as  very  criminid,  whom  Rome 
had  taken  up  arms  to  exterminate:  and  lastly  the  viru- 
lence of  party  sjHrit  was  not  without  its  influence.  The 
marvel  disappears^  as  socm  as  we  perceive  that  the  insur- 
gents can  only  have  been  serfs^  not  domestic  slaves'^. 
The  ruling  class  at  VuLdnii  had  armed  their  serfs  in  the 
Roman  war :  with  their  aid,  when  deserted  by  most  of  the 
other  towns,  Vulsinii  alone  among  all  the  Etruscans  had 
carried  on  for  many  years  an  honorable  struggle  against 
Rome,  and  in  a  fortunate  moment  had  obtained  respect- 
able tenns  *.  For  the  defenders  of  the  common  home  to 
become  dtisEens,  was  a  matter  of  course:  for  them  to 
extend  their  right  of  citizenship  into  a  ri^t  of  inheriting 
from  and  of  intennarrying  with  the  old  citizens,  and  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  was  no  less  so:  and  the  oomplainta 
brought  i^amst  them  do  not  in  substance  say  mom  than 
this,  when  stript  of  the  colouring  originally  laid  on  by 
party  hatred,  and  monstrously  overcharged  by  silly  de- 
clamation. The  serfs  on  becoming  masters  may  have  been 
guilty  of  excesses:  but  what  credit  for  candour  can  we 
give  to  those,  who  called  down  destruction  on  their  native 
city,  because  they  would  not  allow  equal  rights  to  their 
countrymen  ?  who  chose  rather  that  their  oountry  should 
no  longer  exist  than  that  it  should  no  longer  be  their 
property.  It  was  to  this  national  impotence,  to  this 
compulsory  precipitate  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  to  this 
general  rum,  that  the  Roman  patricians  were  tending, 
widiout  knowing  in  their  folly  what  they  did,  when  they 

3*^  Ndtber  were  they  domestic  sUves  of  the  Axgives,  on  ivbom  after  the 
dinster  in  the  Hebdoma  the  desolated  dty  osnfened  the  rig^  of  oMsenship 
(Heradot.  vt,  83) :  they  weie  assuiedly  C^ymnetes,  die  Afgite  serfr  (see  the 
liezioegnpfaen  <pioted  by  Buhnhpii.  on  Ttmevs  v.  «vpctrriico»).  ArisUNfe 
mentions  Fttiad  Insiaid  of  semmts :  PolSt.  ▼.  3.  139.  a.  Then  an  name- 
Mils  tncn  among  the  Gneks  of  an  andent  sepaatkn  between  what  'was  sAv- 
watd  the  Demns,  and  the  dtinns,  earned  by  the  bondage  of  tfaeÜKmer  In  caily 
times :  for  instance  iHm  the  Samian  demus  deprives  the  aristscrats  whom  it 
has  oveipowend,  of  the  right  of  mtennniiage  (Tincyd.  viii.  21);  dcsriy  eno«^ 
by  way  of  retalistion  and  revenge. 
•  Iiivyx.37. 
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peridsted  in  keeping  the  commonB  in  servitude,  and  deny- 
ing them  their  equitable  rights. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Etruscans  in  Sylla^s  war  was 
taken  by  all:  the  Roman  franchise  was  enjoyed  equally 
by  every  free  man,  however  the  old  but  now  expiring 
constitutions  excluded  or  restricted  him  at  home :  and  from 
this  war  we  may  see  the  greatness  that  Etturia  would 
have  maintained,  if  some  centuries  earlier  all  Etruscans 
had  had  a  country. 

The  regal  office,  not  herniary  in  a  single  heroic 
family  as  in  Greece,  but  elective  fear  life  like  the  Roman, 
continued  at  Veii  until  its  fall^^:  at  Arretium  kings 
may  perhaps  have  been  often  chosen  from  atnong  the 
Cilnii^.  The  twelve  cities  nominated  a  common  high- 
priest,  who  presided  at  the  national  festivals^:  in  en- 
terprises of  the  whole  body  the  supreme  command  was 
committed  to  one  of  the  twelve  kings,  and  he  received  a 
Uciöt  ttom  each  dty^^.  Even  Poraenna^  highly  as  the 
old  poems  celebrated  him,  is  in  Roman  history  only  king 
of  Clusium.  Yet  he  sets  the  power  of  the  whole  nation 
in  action ;  and  in  the  same  mahner  in  which  all  the  twelve 
cities  paid  homage  to  the  Lücuiiio  Tarquin,  in  earlier 
times  a  union  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  power  of  one  supreme'  chief;  as  is  indicated  by  the 
legends  of  Mezentius  and  Cseles  Yibenna.  But  from  the 
time  when  Roman  history  begins  to  assume  the  form 
of  annals,  the  cities  stand  insulated ;  uniting  only  casually 
and  truisiently.  Yet  loose  as  was  the  federal  bond  in 
Etruria,  it  prevented  wars  between  the  cities,  of  which  we 
do  not  find  a  single  trace. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  their  association,  the  islands 
subject  to  the  Etruscans,  Ilva  or  iEthalia,  and   Corsica 

^  Livy  ▼.  1.  If  he  had  recoUected  that,  imly  34  yean  before,  he  liad 
spoken  of  Lar  Tolnmniiis  as  king  of  Veii,  he  woold  have  seen  no  iilliovation 
in  this  election. 

**  Tynbena  regum  pfogenies.  **  Iii?y  ▼.  1. 

*^  livy  1.  8.    Dionysius  lii.  61. 
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where  there  was  a  town  of  Tuacan  oolaiiiata,  camiot  have 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  whole  nation,  but  only  of 
the  adjacent  maritime  cities  '^.  Accordingly  it  seems  as 
if  the  Canites  stood  alone,  when  in  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians they  attacked  the  Phocseans  of  Alalia  ^.  This 
happened  about  220  u.  c; :  in  the  year  299  Corsica  was 
subject  to  the  piratical  Etruscan  states  ^,  and  paid  them 
tribute  ^^  In  the  flourishing  time  of  their  maritime  domi- 
nion they  may  also  have  had  settlements  in  Sardinia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  among  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  unless 
Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  are  meant 

The  latter,  and  not  the  Etruscans,  were  probably  the 
people,  whose  piracies  rendered  the  western  seas  impass- 
able for  peaceful  navigators,  before  the  founding  of  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  Sicily '*:  indeed  all  the  corsairs  of  the 
lower  sea,  even  the  Volscians,  seem  to  have  been.taken  by 
the  Greeks  for  Tyrrhenians.  But  even  if  the  Etruscans 
may  have  been  charged  with  more  than  they  were  guilty 
of,  still  they  were  not  the  less  justly  stigmatized  and 
hated  as  pirates :  AgyUa  (Caere)  was  alone  exempted  from 
the  general  opprobium".  It  was  assuredly  their  piracies 
principally,  that  compelled  the  Phocasans  to  employ  gallies 
in  their  voyages  to  -Tartessus  *.  Anaxilaus  of  BJiegium, 
about  250,  established  a  station  of  armed  ships  near  the 
Scyllseum,  to  blockade  the  straits  against  their  corsairs  ^. 
As  Etruria  was  then  at  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
the  Tuscans  commanded  the  whole  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and 
carried  on .  maritime    wars  with    large  fleets.      In    278 

^  l\i%  wUl  have  belonged  to  Populonim ;  and  the  story  that  im  oonld  90L 
be  amdted  in  the  ialand  (tee  Varro  quoted  by  Senrius  ad  Mn.  x.  174.  Stiabo  v. 
p.  S8S.  d.)  win  have  arisen  from  the  soTiao  dty,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  eommercial 
towns  to  oppress  their  provinoes,  not  allowing  any  fimnderiea  on  the  ialand. 

^  Herod.  1. 167«  The  Etruscans  stoned  thdr  prisoners :  die  Ccrites  were 
chastised  by  heaven :  can  Herodotus  ha^  supposed  that  the  Gdds  visited  only 
the  sin  of  one  people^  and  left  otfaen,  equally  gvülty,  unpunished  ?  ^ 

«»  Diodofus  XI.  88.  A>  Diodoiusy.  13. 

«  Ephorus in  Stiabo  vi.  p,S67.c.  »  Stzabov.  p;SSe.c 

•  Hood. 1. 168.  *«  Stiabo yi.  ^*987^a.' 
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Cuma  invoked  the  protection  of  Hiero  king  of  Sjrracuse 
against  them^^:  the  great  defeat  which  their  fleet  then 
sustained,  seems  to  have  broken  their  maritime  power, 
according  to  the  poet's  prayer*^.  For  in  the  naval  expe- 
dition of  the  Syracusans  in  the  year  299,  which  conquered 
Ilva  and  ravaged  the  Tuscan  coast  and  Corsica,  no  Tyr- 
rhenian ships  opposed  them :  Etruria  relieved  itself  from 
the  presence  of  the  Grecian  fleet  by  bribery  ^,  Nor  did 
any  ^  naval .  force  shew  itself  in  368,  when  Dionysius, 
under  the  pretext  of  punishing  the  corsairs,  appeared 
with  only  60  triremes  on  the  coast  of  C^ere  and  plundered 
Pyrgi^^  But  in  448  a  T3nThenian  squadron  of  18  ships 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Agathocles^;  probably  cor- 
sairs. For  about  that  time  their  piracies  extended  even 
into  the  ^gean,  where  the  power  of  Athens  had  sunk, 
and  that  of  Rhodes  was  only  beginning  to  rise.  By  the 
destruction  of  the  Etruscan  pirates  the  Rhodians  earned 
the;  gratitude  of  all  the  Greeks***:  this  meritorious 
exploit  they  seem  to  have  achieved  in  the  time  between 
the  death  of  Agathocles  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus : 
for  from  a  prince  like  the  former,  pirates  were  sure  to 
find  protection  at  the  price  of  sharing  their  booty;  and 
the  Romans  certainly  no  :  more  tolerated  their  piracies 
than  those  of  the  Antiates.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  deliver  up 
all  their  ships  of  war;  since  at  the  beginning  of  the  .first 
Punic  war  it  was  from  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy  that 
Rome  obtained  her  few  triremes  and  fifty-oar  gallies  ". 

So  late  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  treaties  were  subsisting 
between  the  Etruscan  maritime  cities  and  Carthage,  which, 
like  that  with  Rome  preserved  by  Polybius,  determined 
the  right  of  commerce,  restricted  and  secured  it.  If  they 
also  contained  engagements  to  give  assistance  ^,  these  can. 

2»  Diodmis  XI.  öl.  ^  Pindar  Pyth.  i.  v.  137—141. 

*'  IMddoras  xi.  88.  **  Diodorus  x v.  14. 

^  Diodorus  xx.  61.  ^  JEL  Arutides  Rhod.  ii.  p.  342.  a.  cd.  Cant. 

*'  Polybius  I.  20.  *«  Aristotle  Polit.  iii.  9. 
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only  have  been  applicable  against  nations  not  included  in 
sindlar  alliances ;  else  Carthage  would  not  have  preserved 
for  centuries  the  friendship  of  Rome.  Or  perhaps  the 
assistance  was  confined  to  sanctioning  levies;  as  in  the 
year  443  the  Punic  army  in  Sicily  contained  a  thousand 
Etruscan  mercenaries'^:  so  likewise  when  Pyrrhus  was 
in  Sicily,  levies  were  made  in  Italy  for  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  Rome  did  not  send  auxiliaries. 

A  fruitful  land,  rich  in  internal  treasures,  supplied 
abundant  materials  for  the  commercial  spirit  in  Etruria: 
there  was  also  a  time,  when  it  must  have  been  the  staple 
of  commerce  between  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  nations  of  Italy,  and  the  remotest  barbarian 
tribes;  to  which  a  secured  high  road  led  across  the 
Alps«*. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  works  like 
the  Etruscan,  the  very  ruins  of  which  astonish  us,  could 
not  be  executed  in  small  states  without  taskmasters  and 
bondmen:  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  Etruscan  rulers  in  this  respect  above  the 
Egyptian.  All  the  works  we  are  acquainted  with,  en- 
joined by  them,  have  a  great  public  object:  they  are 
not  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  temples  multiplied  without 
number:  if  the  people  suffered  in  its  hard  service,  it 
was  not  for  idle  purposes^.  So  too  and  with  like 
compulsory  means  did  Rome  build,  when  governed  by 
Etruscan  kings:  after  she  had  freed  herself,  all  great 
works   were  at  a  stand,  until  the  republic  had  grown 

^  IHodoniB  XIX.  106. 

^  As  far  »the  Ibefia&B.  Aiistot.   Uept  BaufA»  eucov^/A.  p.  102. 

^  I  gnnt  that  no  Egyptian  expenditure  was  ever  so  lavishly  wasted,  as  that 
laid  out  on  the  aepnlcre  of  the  mythical  Porsenna  would  have  heen,  if  any 
weight  oouM  he  allowed  to  Vano*s  description,  which  he  took  from  native  books. 
According  to  FUny*s  expressions  (xxxvi.  19.  3,  4.)  not  a  trace  of  it  can  have 
been  visible  in  his  time  i  but  sudi  a  oaikmul  building  must  have  lasted  unda- 
maged  even  to  this  day :  ao  thai  it  can  be  no  more  than  a  dnam.  Bei^des  a 
building  like  that  described  by  Vairo  is  certainly  impossibly  and  bekngs  to  the 
Thottswd  and  One  Nights. 
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rich  Tyj  'its  victories  axid  conquests :  and  when  compared 
with  Uie  works  of  thie  oldest  period  and  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  those  of  imperial,  Rome  make  an  inconsiderable 
figure.  The  walls  of  Volterra  and  other  capitals,  so  far 
as  pains  have  not  been  tak^n  to  demolish  them  by  hostile 
force,  still  subsist  in  imperishable  solidity,  composed  of 
gigantic  blocks.  The  theatre  at  Fiesole,  and  a  colossal 
building  near  it,  are  on  ssk  equally  grand  scale :  yet  this 
style  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Etruscans.  It  prevails  in  all 
the  monuments  of  Latium  and  ancient  Rome,  from  the  cell 
of  the  temple  at  Gabii,  to  the  wall  around  the  totum  of 
Augustus:  and  it  is  probable  on  the  contrary  that  the  Etrus- 
cans derived  it  from  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

The  greatest  pftrt  of  Tuscany  is  a  hill-country:  the 
rich  valley  through  which  the  Arno  flows,  was  anciently 
a  lake  and  swamp.  From  Signa  to  below  Fiesole  and 
toward  Prato  stood  a  lake :  the  valley  was  blocked  up  by 
mount  Gonfalina ;  this  rock  has  been  cut  through,  and  a 
passage  opened  for  the  stream  toward  Fisa^^^.  When  the 
walls  of  Fiesole  were  built,  this  compass  was  still  filled  with 
water;  as  is  proved  by  the  openings  for  drains®^.  The 
lake  extended  over  the  site  where  Florence  now  stands  ^ : 
to  carry  that  city  back  to  the  Etruscan  period  is  a  notion  ut- 
terly untenable.  But  there  has  also  been  a  cut  made  near 
La  Indsa,  to  free  the  rich  fields  of  the  upper  Val  d'Amo 
from  the  water:  unless  the  streams  which  now  form  this  part 
of  the  river,  discharged  themselves  of  yore  into  the  Clanis, 
and  the  object  was  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Tiber'.  The  marshes  crossed  by  Hannibad  are  those  which 
habere  now  been  drained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Arno:  in  those  days  they  may  have  served  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians :  perhaps  they  had  been 

^  Of  this  eim  Giovani  Villani  was  aware :  i.  43. 
^^  The  peasant  who  guides  strängen  there,  has  been  led  by  his  plain  sense 
to  peroeiTe  this. 

**  Hence  Üia  dieadful  inundations  whidi  the  dty  ticperienoed  m  the  middle 
ages :  the  ground  now  is  much  raised. 
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drained  in  an  earlier  age,  and  were  again  abandoned  afiei-* 
ward  for  that  purpose  to  the  fury  of  the  waters.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Hadria,  the  Etruscans 
had  before  been  successful  in  turning  off  muddy  streams  of 
water;  which,  if  they  are  kept  shut  in  between  dams,  are 
continually  raising  their  bed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies it  reaches  a  level  far  above  that  of  the  adjoining 
country,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the 
dykes  in  the  same  proportion,  until  the  perseverance  of  man 
is  exhausted  at  last  in  the  unequal  contest  with  the  force  of 
nature.  Now  one  among  the  noble  arts  of  peace  practised 
by  the  Tuscans  in  our  days,  consists  in  diverting  such 
waters  into  marshes,  in  order  to  draw  them  off  again,  when 
the  fertilizing  deposit  has  been  secreted:  by  this  system 
the  Chiana  has  been  gradually  converted  from  a  barren 
pestilential  swamp  into  a  rich  plain.  Where  a  Delta  how* 
evq^  has  begun  to  form  itself,  in  the  Po,  as  in  the  Nile  and 
the  Missisippi,  standing  waters  collect  between  the  arms, 
and  the  mouths  are  protruded  into  the  sea ;  and  the  further 
the  mouths  advance  and  diverge  from  each  other,  the 
broader  and  deeper  are  the  lakes  and  inland  seas  made 
by  these  waters.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  overlaying  of 
swamps  like  the  Chiana,  a  process  which  at  the  same  time 
checks  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  we  must 
understand  Pliny^s  account  of  the  Tuscans  guiding  the 
stream  of  the  Po  into  the  morasses  of  the  Hadrians^®: 
similar  works  are  now  needed  in  the  same  district»  The 
arms  too  by  which  the  Po  discharges  itself,  were  also  dug 
or  directed  by  the  Tuscans;  its  Delta  was  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  being  shaped  by  means  of  canals  and  dams. 
Another  art  of  gaining  land  was  practised  by  them,  in 
letting  off  lakes  that  had  arisen  in  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  by  tunnels  cut  through  the  sides  of  the  hiU. 
In  the  territory  of  Perugia  and  the  Suburbicarian  Tuscia 

^^  PUny  III.  20.    Omnia  ea  flumiiiA  fosauque  primi— feooe  Thusd :  cgesto 
amnis  impetu  per  tnuuvenum  in  Atrianorum  paludes. 
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there  are  traces  of  many  such  lakes,  which,  are.  completely 
dried  up;  the  tunnels  are  unknown  and  neyer  cleared  out, 
but  still  work. 

The  renown  of  a  nation  excelling  in  the  arts  is  become 
io  peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  that  a  favorable  reception 
cannot  be  expected  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  works  of  art 
in  bronze  and  day  and  the  bas-reliefs  attributed  to  them, 
are  the  produce,  not  of  the  ruling  people,  but  of  their  subject 
bondmen,  and  that  the  Etruscans  properly  so  called  were  no 
more  given  to  the  arts  than  the  Romans.  Yet  I  believe 
that  the  striking  difPerence  between  Tarquinii  and  Arre- 
tium  in  thdr  works  of  art,  corresponds  to  the  different 
origin  of  the. earlier  inhabitants  in  northern  and  southern 
Tuscany.  Volaterrse  was  led  by  its  stone^uarries  to  the 
works  peculiar  to  it.  But  the  two  former  cities  wrought 
in  clay:  Arretium  made  red  vases,  with  very  elegant 
figures  in  relief,  of  a  taste  perfectly  peculiar  ^^® :  •  those 
of  Tarquinii  were  painted,  and  in  colour  and  drawing 
completely  resemble  some  discovered  near  Corinth,  of 
which  we  have  engravings  in  Dodwell,  and  differ  from 
the  Campanian  in  all  the  peculiarities  in  which  Ifhe  Greek 
do.  These  are  found  only  in  the  district  of  Tarquinii,  and 
where  they  occur,  those  of  Arretium  are  never  met  with. 
This  manifest  resemblance  to  the  Corinthian  vases  reminds 
us  of  the  story  of  Demaratus,  who  was  accompanied  by 
the  potters  Euchir.  and  Eugrammus'^H  which  is.  clearly 
designed  to  express  that  Tarquinii  derived  from  Greece 
her  skill  in  handling  day,  and  her  elegant  drawing  on  her 
vases.  This  implies  a  peculiar  intercourse,  like  that  which 
in  the  neighbouring  Agylla,  a  dty  unquestionably  of  Pelas- 
gic  origin,  continued  even  under,  the  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans:  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  Agyllaean  trea- 
sury at  Delphi,  and  by  the  practice  of  consulting  thiat 
oracle :  in  a  place  where  the  Etruscan  divination  was.  not 


^"^  Similar  works  were  still  executed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  srt 
of  making  the  Campanian  yases  was  utterly  lost 
"  Fictores.    Pliny  H.  N.  xxxv.  43. 
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deemed  sufficient,  the  foreign  inhabitants  must  have  been 
of  importance. 

The  earliest  Etruscan  statues  were  of  chij :  the  four- 
horsed  chariot  on  the  Capitdine  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  set  up  at  the  time  of  its  dedication.  But  the  statues 
beloi^Big  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome,  several  of  which 
were  preserved  down  to  late  times,  were  probably  uni- 
fbnnlj  of  bronze*^:  and  this  is  the  material  of  all  the 
master-pieoes  that  shed  lustre  on  Etruscan  art. 

To  deny  that  this  art  received  its  refinonent  firom 
the  Greeks,  is  a  very  idle  attempt.  Works  of  primitive 
antiquity  attest  its  original  rudeness ;  and  to  the  Greeks 
alone  was  the  idea  revealed,  which  fashions  the  human 
body  at  once  into  life  and  into  beauty.  From  their  genius 
proceeded  the  spark,  which  has  kindled  susceptible  natures 
in  every  susceptible  people.  Hence  the  subjects  of  many 
fmong  the  most  beautiful  Etruscan  works  of  art  belong 
to  Gk«cian  mythology:  but  when  opoe  enlightened,  the 
Etruscans  certainly  treated  their  own  conceptions  in  the 
spirit  of  Greeks.  One  thing  striking,  as  though  it  were 
a  national  diaracteristic,  is  the  correctness  of  the  draw- 
ing, without  any  regard  to  grace,  in  many  of  the  Etruscan 
representations ;  nay  their  exact  resemblance  to  Tuscan  works 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  art  was  beginnii^  to  revive^'. 

Even  supposing  that  the. artist  who  executed  the  she- 
wcdf  of  the  Capitol,  was  not  an  Etruscan^  still  in  this 
w)(Hrk,  to  which  there  is  nothing  aimilar  among  the  Greek, 
we  clearly  see  ^dut  Etruscaa  art  must  have  been  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  finest  gems  are 
probably  not  more  recent :    everything  that  is  tamer,  more 

«'^  Themaibteiratktinthoaldeft  ttjle,  wfaatfaesr  ttatnes  or  bu-itficÜH  which 
w»  «lUd  Ettoacui,  ue  pvobftUy  «U  Qxeehui:  the  qtianj  at  Luna  waa  not 
worked  tffl  yoy  late.  As  long  as  bzonxe  was  not  too  deaz,  CMting  must  have 
been  prefened  to  toe  nr  more  cHfficnIt  proccM  of  cervhig; 

^  On  thii  sabject  ]IOadi*8  work  is  exceedingly  ▼alnaUe.  The  reader  may 
kok  there  at  the  eogprnn^  of  EtruacMi  bai-idiift,  paxticalady  for  the  phy- 
siognomies at  pL  38.  The  idea  of  pi.  23,  which  is  unlike  any  thing  Greek,  and 
Ihe  execution,  are  magnificent ;  the  genius  of  death  m  pL44is  a  perfect  cherub. 
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ddkate,  and  softer,  belongs  to  a  ht&ty  in  part  to  a  much 
later  period.  In  the  two  centuries  between  the  time  when 
the  rdation  of  Etruria  to  Rome  was  decided,  and  that  of 
Sylla,  the  arts  must  have  been  rery  flourishing:  the 
people  Uved  in  profound  peace  and  great  wealth:  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  only  disturbed  by  two 
storms  which  passed  rapidly  over ;  in  one  campaign  of  the 
Cisalpine,  and  in  the  second  of  Hannibal^s  war. 

A  national  heroic  story  was  wanting  to  Etruscan  art ; 
it  too  sought  for  its  subjects  in  Grreek  mythology:  so 
that  the  legends  of  Thebes  and  Ilium  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  people.  That  Greek  poems  were  read 
eyen  in  Etruria  is  not  to  be  questioned:  the  West  and 
Carthage  itself  were  opea  to  Greek  literature;  it  was 
not  the  obscure  Inycum  of  the  Sicanians  alone,  that  en- 
riched Grecian  sophists  ^^;  and  in  earlier  times  Rhap- 
sodists  would  surely  be  still  more  welcome.  When  Greric 
was  read  at  Rome,  this  would  certainly  be  y^  more  the 
case  amid  the  quiet  of  Etruria  But  the  Greek  stories 
were  not  listened  to  only  in  a  foreign  language :  the  works 
of  art  are  not  unfrequently  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  heroes,  adapted  howev»  to  the  forms  of  the.  Etruscan 
language ;  and  this  proves  unequivocally  that  they  lived  in 
the  speech  of  the  nation,  and  in  poems  in  the  native  tongue. 
Varro  mentions  also  Tuscan  tragedies  of  one  Volnius,  who, 
from  the  way  in  whidi  he  speaks  of  him,  seems  to  have 
fived  not  loi^  heiore''^:  th^  tragedies  might  have  been 
an  experiment  foreign  to  the  nation:  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  theatre  at  Fsesulse  is  evidence  that  Greek  dramas, 
dther  originals  or  translations,  were  performed  there,  as 
they  were  in  Latium  at  Tusculum  and  Bovillse :  otherwise 
the  construction  of  a  building  in  this  Grecian  form  would 
be  unaccountable.      Not    can  it   be  doubted    that    thid 


^  F]alDHipp.p.S82.e. 

^  Vaiko  de  1. 1«.  IV.  9*  fAl.  ed.  ttp.    Ut  Volnius  dioelwt  qoi  tngotdias 

-Silicat  scripdt.    Volnittt  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  MS.    Vdumnius, 

aa  the  editions  have  it,  is  one  of  the  corruptions  introduced  by  Pomponius  hmtuM. 
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theatre  is  earlier  than  SyUa:  its  size  and  magnificeoee 
far  surpass  the  scale  of  a  Rcmian  military  colony;  and 
how  could  this  hav6  wished  £or  anything  but  an  am^ 
phitheatre?  There  seems  besides  to  be  very  good  ground 
for  the  Florentine  tradition,  that  Sylla'*s  colony  built  Flo- 
rence, and  did  not  settle  on  the  hiU.  Howeirer  in  no  Etrus- 
can inscription  do  we  find  anything  bearing  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  Greek  rhythms,  which  could  not  have 
been  concealed  even  in  a  totally  unintelligible  language ; 
nor: indeed  anything  at  all  like  verse.  The  town  from 
which  the  Fescennine  musical  dialogue  took  its  name, 
was  a  Faliscan,  not  an  Etruscan  town  ^^ 

The  music  of  the  Romans  was  derived  from  Etruria : 
their  scenic  singers  also  came  thence.  As  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  former  times,  the  Etruscan  hiater  danced  and  sang 
to  instrumental  music,  of  which  the  time  served  as  an 
equivalent  for  verse,  instead  of  measured  syllabic  rhythms : 
stringed  instruments  appear  here  and  there  in  the  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  proper  native  instrument  was  the  flute. 

The  Etruscan  characters  were  formed,  like  the  Greek, 
from  that  one  among  the  various  Asiatic  alphabets  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  whence  all  the  modes  of  writing  in  use  through- 
out Europe  are  derived.  That  Etruria  received  it  imme- 
diately from  the  Phcenicians,  would  not  be  proved  by  the 
direction  from  right  to  left :  but  the  omitting  the  short 
vowels,  and  the  practice  of  noting  doubled  consonants  by.  a 
single  letter,  as  in  all  the  Aramaic  systems  of  writing,  are 
purely  Punic :  so  is  the  want  of  the  vowel  O ;  although 
nothing  can  be  decisively  determined  from  this  as  to  the 
pronunciation,  in  which  it  is  not  wanting  to  the  Semitic 
languages. 

But  the  Phoenicians  designated  numbers  by  letters: 
not  so  the  Etruscans.  What  we  caU  Roman  numerals,  are 
Etruscan ;  and  they  occur  frequently  on  their  monuments : 
the  remnants  of  a  hieroglyphical  art  of  writing  which  was 
in  use  before  the  age  of  the  alphabetical,  like  the  Aztecan 

«•  ViigU  iEn,  VII.  60$. 
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numerals,  they  represent  some  object  that  was  connected 
with  a  particular  number.  *  They  are  indigenous,  and 
belong  to  the  time  when  the  West  subsisted  in  its 
original  peculiarities,  before  it  received  any  influence 
from  Asia;  to  the  time,  when  the  Turdetanians  were 
forming  their  alphabet  and  their  literature^^. 

The  profane  sciences  of  Etruria  likewise,  their  medicine, 
physics,  and  astronomy,  were  borrowed  neither  from  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Carthaginians :  perhaps  the  nation  brought 
them  with  it  from  the  north,  the  seat  of  their  gods^^.  Here 
we  find  the  same  extraordinary  fdienomenon,  which  strikes 
us  with  astonishment  in  the  new  world ;  an  extremely  accu- 
rate method  of  determining  time;  and  this  too,  with  respect 
to  the  cyclical  year,  on  the  very  same  principles  that  were 
observed  by  the  framers  of  the  dd  Mexican  computation : 
portions  of  time  were  measured,  without  regard  to  the 
lunar  phenomena,  out  of  very  long  periods  fixed  with 
astronomical  precision : .  but  among  the  Etruscans  there 
was  also  a  civil  lunar  year,  for  winch  the  cyclical  served 
only  as  a  correction.^ 

Their  history,  like  that  of  the  Bramins  and  Chaldeans, 
was  inserted  in  an  astronomico-theological  outline  which 
included  the  whole  of  time :  it  taught,  that  eight  secular 
days  were  assigned  to  the  human  race  of  the  present  crea^ 
tion;  each  day  to  a  fresh  people;  and  that  during  the 
continuance  of  one  people  the  lot  of  prophecy  was  to 
be  honour,  during  that  of  another,  degradation^.  The 
Etruscan  week  was  of  eight  days;  and  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  each  secular  day,  like  that  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves^,  contained  ten  secies  or  1100  years,  8800 
years  made  a  secular  week.  The  next  unit  inmiediately 
above  the  week  was  the  year,  of  38  weeks  or  304  days. 
Thus  a  secular  year  would  number  334400  years ;  and  it 

"^  Stzabo  III.  p.  139.  c  Only  they  were  not  six  4h(m8and  years  old.  For 
vofiov9  ififjiCTptnK  i^UKivxiXitiv  €TÜv^  which  would  not  even  be  Greek,  we 
mutt  md  y*  c.  £.  cVmit.    Beside  these  they  had  histories  and  poema. 

^  Festua  t.  ainistx«  aves.  ^^  Plutarch  Sylla.  c.  7*  P«  456.  %. 

••  Vano  in  Ccnsorinus,  17- 
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may  be  conjectured  that  this  period  was  assumed  for  the 
duration  of  the  universe ;  unless  they  went  on  to  secular 
secies.  According  to  their  religion,  the  life  even  of  the 
highest  gods  had  a  fixed  limit  and  end'^^,  as  in  the  northern 
theology :  such  a  secular  year  then  was  probably  the  term 
assigned  to  the  life  of  the  gods,  as  the  natural  secle  was  to 
the  life  of  man,  the  secular  day  to  that  of  nations,  the 
secular  week  to  that  of  one  human  race.  They  taught, 
as  we  know  historically,  that  the  expiration  of  each  secular 
day  was  announced  by  wonders  and  signs  intdligible  to 
them^';  and  also  the  close  of  every  natural  secle,  ten  of 
which  composed  a  great  day:  the  signs  which  had  announced 
each  of  these  epochs,  were  recorded  in  their  history.  This, 
according  to  Varro",  was  written  in  the  eighth  secle  of 
the  nation.  A  natural  secle  was  the  duration  of  the 
longest  life:  the  first  was  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
longest  liver  among  all  who  were  bom  on  the  day  a  state 
was  founded ;  the  second  lasted  until  none  was  left  of  all 
who  were  living  in  the  state  at  the  close  of  the  first ;  and 
so  on.  The  first  seven  secies  of  the  Etruscans  amounted 
to  7^1  years :  but  the  sum  total  of  years  in  the  ten  vari- 
able secies  was  equal  to  that  in  the  fixed,  each  of  which 
contained  110. 

In  the  year  666  u.  c.  the  aruspices  announced  that 
the  secular  day  of  the  Etruscan  people  was  drawing  to 
a  close ^^ :  and  if  we  assume,  what  must  surely  be  granted, 
that  they  did  this  in  consonance  to  their  writings,  then 
the  Etruscan  computation  of  time  began  434  years 
before  Rome,  the  eighth  sede  in  the  year  347,  ^"^^  ^^^ 
annals  mentioned  by  Varro  were  written  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  u.  c^  The  epoch  666  answers 
with   singular    exactness    to    that    at  which    the    nation 

^1  Vurro  in  Ainobias  quoted  by  Micali  ii.  p.  46. 

"*  Plutudi  Sylla.  c  7*  p*  456.  a.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  aruspex  Vdcatius 
saw  in  the  comet  which  appeared  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  CsBsar,  the 
sign  that  announced  the  end  of  the  ninth  sede  (Serrins  ad  Ed.  ix.  47.  dted 
by  Voss  on  EcL  xy.  5.) ;  although  this  refened  to  Rome,  not  to  Etniria. 

«5  In  Censorinus  17-  »*  Plutarch  Sylla.  c  7.  p.  4Ö6.  a. 
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actually  ceased  to  exist:  it  had  become  Roman  a  short 
time  before,  and  was  almost  exterminated  eight  years 
afterward  by  Sylla. 

A  free  stirring  of  the  intellect  in  poetry  and  science 
could  never  arise  among  a  people  whose  pride  and  study 
lay  in  divination  and  ritual  worship.  It  was  from  them  that 
the  Romans  had  borrowed  the  most  important  part  of  the 
science  which  conjectures  the  will  of  the  gods  from  signs : 
they  alone  saw  through  the  meaning  of  terrific  prodigies, 
and  knew  how  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  celestial  powers. 
The  pure  and  infiedlible  source  of  this  learning  seemed  to 
continue  the  national  property  of  the  Etruscans,  ever  since 
the  time  when  Tages  rose  out  of  the  ground  and  taught 
them ;  a  wise  subterraneous  dwarf,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  East  read  destiny  in  the  stars,  Etruria  and  Greece 
in  the  entrails  of  victims:  in  expounding  the  flight  of  birds, 
if  the  Etruscans  did  not  neglect  it  altogether,  the  SabeU 
lians  were  greater  masters.  But  the  peculiar  secret  of  the 
Etruscans  was  the  interpretation  of  lightning :  this,  and  all 
the  branches  of  their  aruspicy,  were  taught  iii  sacerdotal 
schools^^ :  they  were  also  laid  down  however  in  the  sacred 
books  which  recorded  the  oral  instructions  of  Tages. 

In  the  East  and  in  Italy  the  soothsayer  was  a  tyrant^ 
and  the  aider  of  the  ruling  powers ;  he  always  tried  to  keep 
the  people  in  chaiins.  The  stirring  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
soon  eased  itself  of  this  yoke;  although  they  were  willing  to 
believe  that  the  soul  possessed  secret  faculties  which  often 
enabled  it  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  future  by  means  of 
forebodings  and  dreams.  The  nobler  hero  of  the  Iliad 
despises  omens,  at  the  call  to  defend  his  country :  for  the 
Romans,  the  yoke  of  a  degrading  superstition,  which  was 
tyrannically  abused  by  the  aristocracy,  was  only  broken 
by  the  incredulity  taught  by  the  Calabrian  Greek  Ennius, 
which  became  familiar  as  morals  declined.      Such  is  the 

3»*  See  above  p.  100.  n.  337-  >   , 
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concatenation  of  human  affairs,  that,  as  something  bad 
grows  to  the  best  of  things  and  causes  them  to  decay 
inwardly,  the  extirpation  of  this  actually  existing  evil  may 
console  us,  when  that  decayed  excellence,  and  along  with  it 
many  pleasing  recollections  and  illusions,  are  done  away 
with:  every  ill  has  some  good  at  its  side. 

The  contents  of  the  ritual  books  were  of  a  different 
nature:  like  the  Mosaical,  they  prescribed,  under  the 
form  of  divine  law,  the  civil  polity;  the  course  to  be 
observed  in  founding  and  building  a  city,  in  establish- 
ing and  consecrating  sacred  and  inviolable  edifices  and 
places;  the  constitution  of  the  curies,  tribes,  and  cen- 
tiirie»^**j  and  in  general  all  regulations  relative  to  war 
and  peace ^^.  Rome  too  originally  obeyed  these  laws;  it 
relaxed  their  ties,  without  casting  them  aside;  and  the 
anxiety  never  to  abolish  them,  but  to  leave  subsisting  in 
appearance  what  in  reality  had  lost  its  meaning,  was  a 
result  of  their  original  sanctity.  Those  books  were 
undoubtedly  the  fundamental  text  of  the  pontifical  law: 
hot  however  exclusively  so:  the  institutions  in  which 
the  preliminary  step  was  to  draw  the  limits  of  a  temple 
for  auguries,  such  as  the  fundamental  law  for  measuring 
land  and  for  marking  out  a  camp,  were  more  probably 
grounded  on  Sabine  religious  books. 

The  badges  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  according,  to 
the  well  known  tradition,  were  adopted  by  the  kings  of 
Rome  from  the  Etruscans:  the  Capitoline  temple  was 
Etruscan,  in  the  union  of  the  gods  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  no  less  than  in  its  architecture :  and  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  youths  of  rank  were 
instructed  in  the  Etruscan  language  and  literature,  as  they 
were  subsequently  in  the  Greek  ^^:  this  veneration  afterward 

^"^  Such  is  the  ezpienion  of  Festas :  whatever  that  writer,  who  of^  mis- 
imclerstancU  what  is  ancient,  may  have  meant  by  it,  these  books  undoubtedly 
related  only  to  the  primitive  constitution,  in  which  the  centuries  contained  the 
equestrian  houses.  This  constitution  was  unalterable :  that  of  Servius  TuUius 
might  be  altered,  like  every  ordinary  one,  and  was  so. 

•'  Festus  v.  rituales.  w»  Livy  ix.  36. 
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shifted  round  into  contempt  for  the  old-fashioned  lore,  and 
forgetfulness  of  its  existence. 

Tuscany  produces  in  abundance  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  Etruscans  were  willing  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of 
nature:  the  northern  custom  that  prevailed  among  them, 
of  feasting  twice  a  day  at  well  loaded  boards,  surprised 
and  scandalized  the  Greeks,  whose  bodies  were  satisfied 
with  the  lightest  nourishment.  Posidonius  described  the 
way  of  living  in  Etruria,  such  as  it  was  before  the  war 
of  Sylla :  the  Asiatic  luxury  of  embroidered  carpets, 
silver  plate,  trains  of  richly  clad  beautiful  slaves  ^^, 
shews  how  favorable  its  relations  to  Rome  had  been  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country :  within  a  few  years  all  these 
riches  were  the  booty  of  soldiers,  and  the  towns  with  their 
territories  were  parcelled  out  among  äie  legions. 

We  may  join  the  modem  Italians  in  altogether 
rejecting  the  account  of  Theopompus  as  to  the  shameless 
profligacy  of  the  Etruscans* :  his  credulity,  his  fondness 
for  relating  what  is  scandalous,  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  Even  if  his  statement  could  be  partially  sup- 
ported by  the. fact,  that  some  powerful  lords,  secure  of 
impunity,  had  abandoned  themselves  to  horrible  licen- 
tiousness, like  that  which  became  the  fashion  at  Rome 
under  the  emperors,  still  the  charge  cannot  have  affected 
the  nation  in  general.  But  that  there  should  have  existed 
even  among  the  most  corrupt  nobles  associations  for  orgies 
such  as  Theopompus  describes ;  such  as  have  been  found 
in  the  Society  islands;  is  the  more  improbable,  because, 
as  others  have  already  observed,  Etruscan  works  of  art 
never  contain  licentious  representations. 

Etruria  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  Rome.  In  the 
next,  the  Campanian  cities  were  lost,  with  the  whole 
country  beyond  the  Apennines,  Veii,  and  Capena :  a  great 

^^  Diodorus  v.  40.    Athenaeus  iv.  163.  d. 
*  Athencus  xii.  p.  öl7> 
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part  of  the  fifth  century  passed  in  an  irresolute  struggle, 
which  Vulsinii  alone  carried  on  with  wariike  perseverance, 
against  the  prevailing  star  of  Rome.  After  this  the  nation 
^oyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose:  even  during 
the  second  Punic  war  its  proapmty  was  so  far  restored, 
that  Arretium  by  itsdf  was  able  to  support  Scipio^s  African 
expedition  with  arms  and  com  for  a  whole  army,  and  with 
pay  for  the  crew  of  a  fleet :  and  in  this  state  of  ease  the 
Roman  franchise,  which  bound  those  who  shared  it  to 
the  paf ormance  of  hard  duties,  did  not  excite  their  wishes. 
Wh«i  they  l^ad  received  it  however,  the  Marsians  and 
Samnites  did  not  shew  themsdves  more  persevering  than 
the  Etruscans  in  maintaining  its  full  honour :  but  fortune 
was  not  just  to  them :  she  committed  a  furthar  wrong,  in 
letting  the  story  of  their  heroic  resistance  to  Sylla  be 
totally  lost. 
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According  to  the  numerous  forms  of  the  Italian 
national  names,  the  Umbri  must  also  have  been  called 
Umbrici :  this  the  Greeks  pronounced  Ombrici,  and  saw 
therein  an  allusion  to  their  great  antiquity.  The  name 
was  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  existed  even  before 
the  ndn-iloods,  which,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Gre- 
cian sages  also,  had  in  many  countries  destroyed  earlier 
races  of  men.  This  trifling  was  probably  never  meant 
seriously:  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Umbrians  were  a 
great  nation,  before  the  Etruscans»  in  the  time  of  the 
Oenotrians,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  called  a  most  ancient 
genuine  people  of  Italy  ^^.  Their  city  Ameria  was  built 
according  to  Cato  ^^  964  years  before  the  war  with  Per- 
seus,  or  381  years  before  Rome.  It  is  certain  too  that 
in  ancient  times  they  inhabited  a  very  extensive  country ; 
probably,  as  has  been  said  already,  beside  what  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  Umbria,  the  south  of  Etruria; 
and,  according  to  definite  Roman  traditions,  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Sabines  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber.  On  the  north-east  of  the  Apennines  toward 
the  upper  sea  and  the  Po  they  are  said  to  have  spread 
as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  Libumians  and  Sicu- 
lians  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained  an  obstinate 
contest  with  the  Etruscans  for  the  territory  on  the  lower 
Po. 

3^  Antiquissima  gens  Itali«:  as  the  ^quians  too  are  called,  by  way  of 
«ontnwt  to  the  invading  Etruscans,  the  mixed  Latins,  the  Samnites  and  Lu. 
canians.  who  owed  their  origin  to  emigration  and  conquest,  and  so  on. 
"  Pliny  H.  N.  iii.  19. 
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History  finds  the  Umbrians  restricted  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber;  with  some  scattered  towns  on  the  coast 
and  near  the  Po,  preserved  to  them  partly,  as  Ravenna 
was,  by  the  marshes  around  them,  partly  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  Gauls.  The  Ombrica  of  the  Greeks,  bordering  on 
the  obscure  regions  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  has 
a  large  and  indefinite  extent.  In  Herodotus  it  reaches  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps :  for  it  is  from  the  country  above  the 
Ombricans  that  the  rivers  Carpis  and  Alpis,  one  of  which 
may  certainly  be  the  Inn,  flow  into  the  Ister '^.  Scylax, 
who  contracts  its  northern  boundary^  assigns  Picenum  to 
it^:  the  earlier  geography  of  the  poets  undoubtedly  ex- 
tended it  as  far  as  mount  Garganus  or  Drion.  For  the 
Diomedean  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  that  promontory ;  and 
Scylax  is  certainly  following  some  poet,  when  he  ascribes  to 
the  Ombricans  the  worship  of  Tydides,  which  later  Greeks 
fancied  they  found  among  the  Daunians ;  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  geography  of  his  time,  he  assigns  the  coast 
between  the  Umbrians  and  the  Apulians  to  the  Sabellians. 

For  us  the  Umbrians  are  a  great  name  that  has  died 
away.  When  a  portion  of  the  Gauls  settled  on  their  coast, 
they  fieem  along  with  these  rich  countries  to  have  lost 
their  independence  also.  Exposed  toward  the  north,  on 
which  side  Tuscany  is  sheltered  by  the  Apennines,  Umbria 
within  its  narrowed  limits  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
adjacent  countries  which  the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  reduced 
under  their  dominion^:  it  was  their  military  road,  so  long 
as  they  made  expeditions  into  Latium.  A  single  battle 
subjected  the  Umbrian  tribes  to  the  Romans  in  the  first 
war :  they  were  afterward  induced  or  compelled  to  take  a 
part  in  those  of  more  powerful  nations  against  Rome;  but 
they  did  not  hold  out  long. 

The  Umbrians  consisted  of  separate  races**,  some  of 
which   inhabited   towns ^,    others   rural   cantons^.     The 

^t  Herodotus  iv.  4!l.  ^  p.  6.     For  he  places  Ancona  in  Ombrica. 

9*  Polybius  II.  18.  «  Livy  xxviii.  45.    Umbria  populi. 

^  Livy  IX.  41.  Plaga.  »'  Livyxxxi.  2.    TribuB. 
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Camertes  embraced  the  firiendship  of  the  Romans,  before 
the  latter  crossed  the  Umbrian  borders,  and  preserved 
it:  the  Sarsinates  are  even  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  a 
peculiar  people  together  with  the  Umbrians^^,  and 
Rome  celebrated  two  triumphs  over  them  alone. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  employed  an  envoy 
acquainted  with  the  Etruscan  tongue^,  to  treat  with  the 
Umbrians :  yet  on  the  Iguvine  tables  the  language  which 
passes,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  for  Umbrian,  is 
totally  different  from  the  Etruscan.  It  is  unintelligible  to 
us,  although  it  contains  a  number  of  words  which,  if  not 
Latin,  seem  cognate  to  Latin;  and  if  the  conjecture 
I  shall  communicate  further  on,  as  to  the  stock  of  the 
Umbrians,  is  well  founded,  it  could  not  fail  to  contain 
sudi.  The  circumstance  that  the  Sarsinate  Plautus  wrote 
Latin  in  so  masterly  a  style,  seems  also  to  suggest  the 
conjecture  that  the  language  of  his  countrymen,  like  the 
Oscan  spoken  by  Naevius,  bore  an  affinity  to  the  Latin. 

The  characters  on  the  coins  are  Etruscan;  on  the 
Cables  Latin. 

»8  PolybiuB  II.  24.  »  Uvj  IX.  3a 
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Iapygia  comprehended  the  South-east  of  Italy ;  ac- 
cording to  the  more  andent  writers»  from  Metapontum, 
or,  including  that  city,  from  the  Siris^^,  to  mount  Gar. 
ganus,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  mount  Drion;  where  it 
is  probable  that,  in  their  early  geography,  Ombrica  imme- 
diately b^an.  Even  Polybius  in  his  time,  when  enu- 
merating the  Italian  fcnrces,  includes  the  lapygians  and 
Messapians  under  one  head.  It  does  not  indeed  anywhere 
appear  that  the  Romans  gave  such  an  extent  to  Apulia: 
yet  it  certainly  seems  clear  that  lapyx  and  Apulus  are 
ihe  same  name  ^ 

In  this  large  country  the  Greeks  distinguished  three 
tribes,  the  Messapians,  Peucetians,  and  Daunians :  the  first 
on  the  peninsula  to  the  east  of  Tarentum ;  the  Peucetians 
to  the  north  of  them  along  the  coast  from  Brundusium  to 
Barium ;  hence  as  far  as  mount  Garganus  the  Daunians. 
The  first  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  were 
enemies  of  the  Tarentines,  the  two  latter  tribes  their 
allies.  The  Messapians  however  are  divided,  at  least  by 
Strabo,  into  two  tribes,  the  Sallentines  and  the  Calabrians; 
the  former  in  Leuternia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Taren- 
tine  gulph ;    the  Calabrians  from  the  lapygian  promontory 

w  Scylax,  p.  5. 
'  A  good  Roman  writer  will  never  tay  Iapygia  instead  of  Apulia :  as  little 
will  a  good  Greek  writer  say  the  reverse.  Diodorus,  who  in  expression  as  well 
as  in  other  respects  is  extremely  careless,  mentions  'ATrovAca  xix.  10,  in  relat« 
ing  the  Roman  events  of  the  year,  where  he  may  have  had  Fabius  before  him  : 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  history  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  xvi.  5,  he 
commits  the  same  offense  against  the  Greek  mode  of  speaking.  Aie  we  to 
suppose  that  Timaeus  also  wrote  in  this  way  ? 
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northward,  on  the  Adriatic^.  The  Fasü  likewise 
distinguish  the  Messapians  and  Sallentines,  as  tribes  over 
which  a  triumph  was  celebrated  at  the  same  time  in  the 
year  487:  and  here  the  simplest  explanation  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  former  name,  though  common  to  the  nation, 
refers  to  the  Calabrians  only ;  as  that  of  Ausonians  - 
came  to  be  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  a  part  of  the  whole 
people.  An  ancient  and  important  statement,  which, 
though  extremely  corrupted  and  disjointed,  has  been 
restored  by  a  perfectly  certain  correction^,  infcnrms  us 
that  there  were  five  tongues  in  lapygia:  two  of  these 
are  clear,  the  Opicans  or  Apulians,  and  the  Peucetians: 
two  may  be  recognized  after  an  easy  emendation,  the 
Leutemians  and  Brentesians,  corresponding  to  Strabo^s 
Sallentines  and  Calabrians :  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  fifth  tongue  i&  attributed,  the  Cramonians, 
may  perhaps  be  written  correctly,  and  only  their  memory 
have  been  lost  to  us :  at  all  events  Scylax,  who  extends 
lapygia  so  far  to  the  south-west,  seems  to  have  meant 
a  people  between  Heraclea  and  Tarentum,  a  remnant  of 
the  Chonian  Oenotrians. 

As  to  the  Messapians,  it  was  a  very  general  opinic«, 
which  sounds  indeed  exceedingly  strange,  that  they  were 
Cretans.  According  to  the  earlier  tradition  their  ances- 
tors were  Eteocretans,  contemporaries  of  Minos,  cast  on 
that  coast  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Sicania: 
whether  they  had  accompanied  their  king  ^ ;  or,  as  another 
tradition  related,  he  had  gone  alone  in  quest  of  Daedalus 

«»  Stabovi.  p.  277.  d.  281.  c.  d. 
3  By  James  Gionovius,  who  seldom  made  so  successful  a  conjcctUTe. 
It  has  heen  shewn  above,  p.  74.  n.  265,  that  in  Scylax,  p.  5,  1,av¥irat  must  be 
read  instead  of  Aavvircu.  But  the  sentence  i»  2c  Tovrtp — ucvKcricr« 
most  also  be  removed  from  the  place  into  which  it  has  been  thrust,  where  it 
separates  the  addition  hitJKovTe^  dvo  rod  Tvpp,  veX.  6.  t.  A^p,  from  the 
mention  of  the  Samnites  in  a  manner  that  disturbs  the  sense,  and  must  be 
inserted  in  the  former  section  about  lapygia,  after  r  wktuv,  before  ev  oc 
T^  'lair.  Still  yXvaaaai  is  very  strange,  and  yet  more  so  the  synonym 
«TTO/tiaTa.  *  Stmbo  vi.  p.  279.  a.  282.  b. 
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long  hostile  to  the  Tarentines:  and  hence  a  prince  of 
their  nation  was  on  friendly  terms  urith  the  Athenians  even 
before  the  expedition  to  Sicily  *^^  Thenceforward  the 
Grecian  city  continued  to  rise,  and  the  Messapians  are  no 
longer  its  rivals:  indeed  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  they  seem  to  have  placed  themselves  under  its 
protection  by  an  alliance  that  recognized  their  inferiority. 

Peucetius  is  called  by  the  earliest  Greek  genealogists 
a  brother  of  Oenotrus,  and  his  people  a  colony  which  he 
led  out  of  Arcadia  ^^:  that  is  to  say,  after  the  manner  of 
such  national  pedigrees,  they  meant  to  account  the  Peu^ 
cetians  amcng  those  old  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  posterity  of 
the  first  men  Pelasgus  and  Aizeus,  which  were  said  to 
have  issued  from  Arcadia.  According  to  Pliny  ^^  the 
Pcediculians — such  was  the  Italian  name  of  the  Peuce^ 
tians  ^^ — ^were  descended  from  nine  lUyrian  couples. 

A  genealogy  by  the  Pergamene  poet  Nicander^^,  as  to 
which  however  we  cannot  know  whether  he  took  it  from 
an  earlier  list  of  the  Lycaonidae  that  is  now  lost,  makes 
the  two  brothers  of  Peucetius,  lapyx  and  Daunus,  accom^ 
pany  him  across  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  chiefly  of 
Illyrians'^  Another  notice,  which  like  every  thing  of  the 
same  kind  is  from  a  Greek  source,  makes  Daunus  come 
out  of  lUyria**.  Now  if  these  views  are  derived  fi^m 
ancient  poets  and  traditions,  it  is  more  than  ptobable 
that  they  spoke  not  of  lUyrians,  but  of  Libumians ;  who, 
as  has  been  observed,  inhabited  Picenum  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  Corcyra  on  the  opposite  side  *. 

Further  traces  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  south-east 
of  Italy  are  afforded  by  the  names,  Argyrippa  and 
Sipontum :  Argos,  like  Larissa,  is  certainly  the  name  of 
a  Pelasgic  dty.     The  legend  of  Diomedes  having  landed 

««  Thucydidcs  vii.  33.  "  See  p.  21.  n.  47.  ^^  H.  N.  iii.  16. 

>'  The  simpler  fonns,  Poedi  and  Poedid,  have  not  been  piesenred  in  books. 
^  MHio,  I  remark  by  the  way,  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
ti.  c,  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

*i  Antoninus  Liberalis  fab.  31.  ^  Fest.  Epit.  v.  Daunia. 

•  Above,  pp.40,  41. 
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there  was  indigenous,  as  the  coins  of  Arpi  prove  beyond 
a  doubt :  and  although  here  too  no  historical  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  such  a  legend,  still  in  this  case  also  we 
may  apply  the  general  probability,  that  1;^e  Argive 
settlements  reported  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time  of 
the  return  from  Troy,  were  of  Pelasgic  origin.  No 
Hdlenic  people,  so  far  as  we  know,  approached  nearer  to 
the  Pelasgians  than  the  ^tolians  did :  and  the  relics  of  the 
Calydonian  boar,  the  mention  of  Diomedes  as  an  ^toHan 
prince  ^^,  only  designate  an  iStolian  colony.  The  king* 
dom  of  the  son  of  Tydeus  is  said  to  have  reached  as  hi 
as  Maluentum,  where  the  boards  head  was  still  shewn  in 
the  days  of  Procopius  * ;  and  Maluentum  must  have  de* 
rived  its  name  from  Greeks  or  Pelasgians  ^^. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  the  Opicans  who  are  said  to  have  possessed  the 
country  about  Beneventum  before  the  Sabellians,  were 
these  Pelasgians :  they  were  only  the  earlier  conquerors : 
everything  indicates  to  what  remote  times,  compared 
with  the  short  span  of  our  historical  information,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Pelasgian  power  in  Italy  belongs. 
I  account  the  Daunians  indeed,  like  the  Tyrrhenians  and 
Oenotrians,  among  the  Pelasgians:  and  to  find  Daunus 
called  the  father  of  Turnus,  is  a  significant  trace  in 
national  genealogy :  but  this  applies  to  times  anterior  to 
those  when  they  appear  in  history  as  a  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians,  and  when,  as  Strabo  observes,  no  difference  in  Ian* 
guage  and  habits  was  discernible  between  them  and  the 
genuine  Apulians".  These  genuine  Apulians  of  Strabo 
dwelt  to  the  west  of  mount  Garganus,  around  the  bay  in 
front  of  which  lie  the  Diomedean  islands  ^^ :  they  are  the 
Teanian   Apulians  of  Pliny  ^,    who   distinguishes   three 

^^  The  more  ao,  m  the  legend  makeB  him  disappear,  and  therefoie  lays  no 
stieM  on  him  indiridiiallj.    Stiaho  vi.  p.  284.  a. 

«  Be  Bello  Gothico  i.  15.  p.  349.        **  P.  39.  n.  127- 

<»  Stiabo  VI.  p.28&  c.  ^  Strabo  vi.  p.  285.  c.  and  p.  2S3.  c. 

^  For  here  stood  Teanum  Apulum. 
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Apulian  tribes,  the  Teanians,  the  Daunians,  and  the  Lu* 
canians^'^:  the  last  name,  as  belonging  to  inhabitants  of 
Apulia,  is  inexplicable.  Now  if  I  am  permitted  to  exert 
that  boldness  of  divination,  without  which,  liable  as  it  is 
to  abuse,  all  researches  into  the  earlier  history  of  nations 
must  be  abandoned,  I  will  propose  the  hypothesis,  that 
those  original  Apulians  were  Opicans  in  name  and  descent, 
who  subjugated  the  Daunians ;  and  that  the  legends  about 
Diomedes,  and  everything  bearing  a  Greek  character  in 
art  and  manners,  continued  to  subsist  under  their  govern- 
ment, as  similar  traces  did  at  Falerii  and  Caere.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  a  circumstance  which  we  find  related,  it 
seems  inevitable  to  suppose  that  there  was  an  Oscan  inter- 
mixture in  the  case  of  the  Peucetians  also:  for  the  names 
of  the  two  Peucetians  who  designed  to  poison  Cleonymus, 
Gains  and  Paulus^,  are  comjdetely  Italian. 

The  Peucetians  contained  thirteen  tribes^.  They  had  a 
king  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war^. 
Afterward  history  is  entirely  silent  with  regard  to  them, 
until  about  458,  01. 120.  4,  when  Agathocles  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Peucetians  and  lapygians,  and  promoted 
their  piracies  on  the  Adriatic  ^^:  so  that  at  that  time 
they  were  independent. of  Rome.  Yet  Roman  armies  had 
already  entered  the  land  of  the  Sallentines;  with  hostile 
purposes  in  447;  i^  ^^^  ^o  g^^^  protection  against  Cleo- 
n3rmus :  in  neither  expedition,  any  more  than  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus,  or  afterward  when  the  Messapians  and 
Sallentines  were  subdued,  is  the  name  of  the  Pcediculians 


^^  Pliny  B. N.  III.  16.  Amnis  Gabiius  Biimioram  finis:  (if  to,  nxrant 
QnganuB  would  have  been  situated  wholly  out  of  Dsnnia)  Ita  Apukrnm 
genera  tria :  Teani — Lncani — Dauniornm  pneter  supiadicta  &c. 

^  In  the  tieatiae  irepi  6avß,  aKova-fjL.  p.  100.  a.  That  these  two  names 
should  occur  together,  would  be  a  very  singular  stroke  of  chance.  Sylbuig- 
ins  dbsenres  that  in  the  old  txanslati<m  Paulus  is  wanting :  did  a  theologian 
strike  it  out  ?  or  did  a  lawyer  substitute  it  from  conjecture  for  one  of  a  differ- 
ent form? 

»  Pljny  H.  N.  in.  16.  s»  Stiabo  vi.  p.  281.  a. 

^*  Diodorus  Exc.  xxi.  4. 
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mentioned ;  although  the  Roman  generals  must  needs  have 
taken  the  road  through  their  country. 

Daunia  also  was  governed  by  a  king»  when  it  joined  Ta- 
rentum  in  the  war  against  the  Messapians.  The  Roman» 
found  it  divided  under  the  aovranty  of  a  few  great  cities : 
and  the  discord  among  these  explains  the  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible accounts  of  the  relations  between  what  is 
represented  as  the  whole  nation  and  the  Romans.  Arpi 
was  the  most  powerful  dty,  and  its  state  must  have  been 
of  considerable  extent ;  since,  on  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  second  Punic  war,  the  territory  of  Sipontum 
was  forfeited  to  Rome  as  public  land  of  Arpi^  But 
Canusium  also  had  been  great,  as  her  walls,  no  less  than 
those  of  Arpi,  still  attested  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

An  inscription  which  has  been  published  as  Messa- 
pian,  is  nothing  but  one  in  old  Greek  ^,  carelessly  copied 
by  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  the  language.  That  on  all 
the  coins  throughout  lapygia  is  Greek:  which  was  also 
spoken  by  the  nation,  the  language  of  its  ancestors  having 
given  way  for  the  most  part,  as  in  Sicily,  to  the  superior. 
The  inhabitants  of  Canusium,  like  the  Bruttians,  spoke 
Greek  together  with  the  old  dialect  of  the  country^.  The 
Apulian  works  of  art,  like  all  in  this  part  of  Italy,  have  a 
Greek,  but  yet  a  peculiar  character:  the  earthen  vessds 
fve  a  less  beautiful  sort  both  in  their  shape  and  their 
paintings:  bronsKe  woAs  have  been  found  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

*»  livy  XXXIV.  45. 
^  Lttixi,  who  glfd  it  II.  p.  630,  hM  itiii*ked  thii. 
»  Hon«,  Sot.  1. 10.  90. 
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As  Idomeneus  and  Diomedes»  so  PhilocteteS)  Epeus, 
and  some  of  the  descendants  of  Neleus,  were  brought  over 
to  Italy,  with  Greek  warriors  and  Trojan  captives,  by 
other  legends,  whidi  appropriated  and  interpreted  a  variety 
of  relics  and  monuments.  But  from  none  of  these  ptre- 
tended  settlabents  did  any  Grecian  people  arise;  these 
Greeks  must  have  been  metamorphosed  and  have  vanished, 
like  the  companions  of  Diomedes  ^^. 

The  most  ancient  settlement  which  acknowledges  dwm, 
is  the  Chalcidian  at  Cuma;  originally  planted  <m  IscMa 
and  the  aii^aoent  small  islands  ^.  The  Alexandrian  clufo- 
nokgers  assigned  it  to  times  of  vast  antiquity ;  undoubt- 
edly merely  for  die  sake  of  connecting  its  founders  with 
heroic  genealogies.  For  whare  they  were  destitute  of 
positive  statements,  like  those  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  founded,  they  had  recourse  to 
itampating  by  generations,  which  pudied  the  earli^t 
epochs  much  too  far  back.  With  regard  to  Cuäia  they 
toimi  no  era;  because  that  city  had  long  ceased  to  be 
Grecian :  and  if  they  tried  to  date  its  foundation  from 
references  to  genealogies,  then,  contrary  to  all  credibility, 
it  came  out  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  earliest  among 
the  less  remote  Grecian  colonies.  That  the  leaders  of  the 
Emigrants  who  settled  there,  bent  their  course  over  unex- 
plored waters,  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  that  their  ships 
were  preceded  and  guided  in  the  daytime  by  a  dove,  at 
night  by  the  chime  of  the  mystic  bronze :  but  even  frpm 

*^  Quotations,  which  to  have  any  value  should  he  very  numeious,  seem  to 
me  out  of  place  in  this  section,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

^  Thus  livy  (viii.  22)  evidendy  distinguished  die  Pithecuse  fran  ^Uiaiia. 
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the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  first  settlement  on  Ischia 
would  still  have  been  a  l>old  adventure«  The  remote  age 
attributed  to  Cuma  is  certainly  a  fiction ;  but  the  epoch  of 
its  foundation  cannot  be  at  all  determined. 

DicsHirchia,  on  the  hill  above  Pozzuoli,  was  a  fortified 
seaport  of  the  Cumssaas:  if  the  Samians  settled  there  in  the 
first  years  of  king  Darius^'^,  they  certainly  did  not  find 
the  spot  uninhabited;  but  they  might  be  very  welcome 
to  the  Cumseans  in  the  pressure  of  the  Etruscan  war. 
Parthenope  too  was  founded  by  colonists  from  Cuma. 

A  body  of  Eretrians  established  themselves  on  the 
deserted  Pithecuss^ ;  and  from  them  proceeded  the  settlers 
at  Neapolis,  the  name  of  which  shews  that  it  was  a  fiur 
more  recent  dty  than  Parthenope:  the  share  the  Athe- 
nians took  therein,  gives  some  probability  to  the  conjecture 
that  its  foundation  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Thurii. 

Rh^um  was  a  colony  planted  I^  the  Cumseans  in 
common  with  the  Siceliot  Chalcidiahs,  for  the  sake  of 
commandii^  the  Faro:  thence  Micythus  proceeded  to 
found  the  latest  of  the  Chalcidian  cities,  Fjrxus,  in  the 
territory  of  Sybaris,  which  was  then  unoccu{»ed. 

In  Oenotria  the  most  ancient  Grecian  city  was  Locri : 
if  there  is  ground  for  the  tradition  that  the  settlers  of 
Syracuse  and  Locri  mutually  aided  each  other^,  and 
if  the  foundation  of  the  former  really  took  place  thirty 
yeafs  before  that  of  Croton^.  From  an  origin  so  low, 
indeed  so  scandalous,  that  Aristotle^s  simple  aceount  of 
the  tradition  roused  the  malice  of  Timaeus  even  to  frenzy, 
the  Italian  Locrians  rose  by  means  of  their  lawgiver 
Zaieucus  to  great  respectability;  and  to  such  pros- 
perity and  power;  90^  to  found  Hipponium  and  Medma  on 

-*"*  OL  64.  4:   BcconUng  to  te  *  Chnmicle  of  Kuiebius.    Ptortispt  it  mm 
tomewbat  later,  ^tta  the  death  of  Polycrates. 
^  amüio  ▼!.  p.  269.  b.  870.  a. 

«  Which  la  oontiary  to  the  legend  (Strabo  vi.  p.  909.  c)  that  the  fod  gave 
Afchias  and  Mysttllaa  thdr  choice  between  health  and  riches. 

I  2 
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the  othor  coast;  so  that  they  were  masters  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  two  seas,  as  far  as  the  borders  of. 
Rhq;ium. 

The  tale  about  the  condition  of  the  original  Locrians» 
and  of  the  colony  which  Phalanthus  is  said  to  have  settled 
at  Tarentum  in  01. 18.  1,  as  well  as  the  tradition  about  the 
followers  of  Theras,  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  at  that 
time  the  issue  of  marriages  contracted  where  no  right  of 
intermarriage  existed  between  the  parties,  were  in  several 
places  shaking  the  peace  of  the  aristocratical  republics,  and 
that  endeavours  were  used  to  send  them  to  a  distance. 
No  reflecting  person  can  believe  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Parthenians  literally :  it  would  be  no  less  inconsiderate 
to  reject  it  as  an  utterly  groundless  fabrication. 

Tarentum  possessed  the  rights  of  a  mother  city  over 
Heraclea,  and  had  at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  settlement: 
in  Messapia  Callipolis  was  probably  not  unconnected  with 
it ;  nor  Hydrus,  if  this  was  really  a  Hellenic  town*. 

The  Achsean  cities,  Syberis  and  Croton,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  contemporaneously,  in  Ol.  19-  3^^  The 
former,  mistress  of  what  was  afterward  Lucania,  founded 
Poddonia  and  Laos:  the  latter,  possessing  the  northern  part 
€ii  Bruttium,  founded  Caulon  toward  Locri,  and  «m  the 
western  coast  Terina.  Other  Achseans  invited  by  the 
Sybarites  founded  Metapontum,  which  by  the  industrious 
cultivation  of  its  luxuriantly  fertile  territory  attained  to 
extraordinary  wealth:  these  three  capitals  of  Achsean 
extraction,  and  probably  their  four  colonies,  were  Icmg 
united  in  a  league  upon  the  principle  of  that  which  existed 
among  the  Adiaeansf . 

The  Phocseans  who  fled  from  Cyrus,  built  Elea,  when 
Sybaria  was  at  the  highth  of  its  power,  on  a  coast  where 
they  could  not  have  settled  without  the  permission  of 
the   Sybarites.     Elea  is  remarkable,  not  for  any  wars, 

^1  Aocoidmg  to  Euacbius.    But  with  legMd  to  all  these  dateft  tfaete  aie 
amtndictory  statemems,  between  wfaidi  we  must  rather  chooee  tfaaa  decide. 
*  Scylax  p.  5.  t  Polybius.  ii.  S8. 
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but  for  its  pfofound  thinkers,  and  for  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  preserving  its  independence,  when  the  odier  Greek  cities 
of  this  coast  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Lucanians.  It 
was  the  only  one  that  maintained  itself  between  Neapolis 
and  Bhegium:  the  Romans  respected  it;  and  the  last 
mention  we  find  of  it  is  a  pleasing  one,  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  ingenious  Statins.  Other  earlier  fugitives  from  Ionia,, 
the  Colophonians  of  Siris,  seem  to  have  lived  in  prosperity 
while  under  the  protection  of  Sjbaris,  and  to  have  been 
destroyed  alter  the  fall  of  their  protectress. 

Thurii,  a  common  settlement  made  by  the  whole  Greek 
nation,  a  city  highly  respected,  and  of  great  power,  though 
it  did  not  replace  Sybaris,  is  the  latest  Greek  colony  on 
this  coast.  A  couple  of  generations  afterward  Ancona  was 
founded  on  a  more  remote  part  of  the  Adriatic,  either 
by  Syracusans  flying  from  their  tyrants,  or  by  the  tyrants 
themselves;  who  occupied  Issa  and  Adria,  and  perhaps 
Pisaurum,  with  Greek  colonies. 

The  original  Greek  colonists  did  not  go  forth,  like  the 
first  New  Englanders,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to 
dwell  in  fr'eedom  amid  forests  which  they  rooted  out :  they 
were  mostly  unmarried  freebooters,  who  won  themselves 
wives  with  their  swords^* :  so  that  their  posterity  were  a 
mixed  race,  like  the  descendants  of  the  crusades  in  Pales- 
tine and  Cyprus,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in 
America.  Afterward  such  as  were  needy  migrated  in 
shoals  out  of  Greece  to  countries  where  fertile  ground  was 
to  be  obtained  in  large  quantity;  and  they  were  gladly 
admitted;  but  assuredly  not  to  equal  rights.  '  They  re- 
ceived allotments  of  land,  but  were  forced  to  content 
themelves  with  such  as  lay  at  a  distance:  if  the  new 
citizens  were  distributed  into  tribes,  it  was  certainly  only 
with  an  inferior  franchise:  the  pretensions  of  the  Sybarites 
at  Thurii,  so  absurd  considering  their  circumstances,  re- 
present to  us  how  their  forefathers,  who  had  the  power, 
must  have  dealt  with  newly  admitted  citizens.     The  Gredc 

*«  Herod,  i.  146. 
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cities  in  Italy  also  had  at  first  an  aristocratical  c<»i8titu- 
tion:  and  I  äiink  its  form  may  be  conjectured.  The 
descendants  of  the  first  military  settlers,  divided  into  some 
diree  tribes  were  alone  eligible  to  all  magistracies :  the 
other  Greeks,  who  were  adopted  as  citizens  into  tribes 
different  from  the  former  three,  shared  the  right  of  elect- 
ing, but  without  being  eli^ble:  in  the  city  there  Were 
a  great  number  of  foreign  settlers  who  were  admitted  par- 
tially or  fully  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  *:  the  peasantry 
were  serfs.  A  connexion  between  this  aristocracy  and  the 
Pythagorean  religion  is  unquestionable,  though  mysterious: 
the  three  hundred  Pythagoreans  at  Croton  were,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  the  senate:  the  revolution  which  broke 
out  in  all  these  cities  at  the  same  time,  was  of  a  like 
kind  to  that  which,  between  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  that  of  the  fourteenth,  spread  from  one  town 
to  another,  and  transferred  the  government  from  the  ancient 
houses  to  the  guilds,  because  the  former  wished  to  retain 
the  old  institutions  unaltered  after  they  had  lost  their  life 
and  substance.  But  the  revolution  among  the  Italian  Greeks 
was  savage,  full  of  horrours  and  atrocities.  Sybaris  shortly 
before  its  fall  had,  it  would  seem,  become  democradcal. 
The  destruction'  of  this  extraordinary  city,  which  has  in- 
curred probably  unmerited,  and  at  all  events  exaggerated 
opprobium,  was  the  first  irremediable  wound  of  Magna 
Graecia.  It  was  followed  by  the  bloody  revolutions: 
Croton  never  rose  again  after  the  defeat  on  the  Sagra: 
the  Lucanians  appeared  and  spread  over  Oenotria.  But 
from  the  time  when  the  elder  Dionysius  entered  Italy  as  a 
conqueror,  and  in  order  to  avenge  himself,  the  calamity  and 
distress  knew  no  measure,  or  end,  or  pause:  from  that 
time  forth  a  current,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  Greek 
historian,  threw  the  unfortunate  towns  of  Magna  Graecia 
by  turns  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians  or  Bruttians,  and 
into  those  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  to  suffer  devastation 
and  ruinous  protection.     Which  of  these  cities  were  still 

*  'IcoWXcrt  and  ^l^ofroXirai. 
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subsisting,  and  what  was  their  condition,  when  the  Romans 
took  a  part,  coming  at  first  as  protectors,  in  the  affairs  of 
those  countries,  I  shall  relate  at  that  epoch  of  the  history. 
In  the  general  si^rey  of  ancient  Italy  a  view  of  their  origin 
seemed  indispensable,  and  a  few  remarks  on  their  peculiar 
character  not  misplaced :  otherwise  their  history  is  partly 
independent,  in  part  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  their 
nation. 

Many  things  were  communicated  to  these  Greeks,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  cities,  by  nathre  Italians,  who  acquired 
their  franchise  or  dwelt  amongst  them;  such  as  their  system 
of  weights  and  of  mensuration^^,  many  words  of  their 
languages,  and  even  forms  of  their  versification  and  poetry. 
The  Greeks  on  the  other  hand  diffused  their  arts,  their 
literature,  and  even  the  popular  use  of  their  language,  in 
the  peninsula,  far  beyond  Äe  countries  of  their  immediate 
nei^bours. 

•  **^  Huoodil  pci'eeived  this  horn  the  Hcadean  tables.  But  the  nuumer  of 
swigning  the  tenritoiy  of  Thoiii  (Diodonis  xii.  11.)  might  indkats  that  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Italian  agnoian  law  had  been  adopted:  indeed  it  looks  .Toy 
macfa  as  if  the  fennent  at  Croton  had  arisen  from  the  Patridans  taking  posacsrion 
of  the  Sybarite  territory  for  themselves,  without  allottiog  any  part  of  it  to  the 
commonalty. 
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I  COMBINE  these  two  nations,  not  for  the  sake  of  inti- 
mating an  affinity  between  them,  but  because  both  alike 
were  unconnected,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  with  the 
history  of  Italy  until  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, and  both  dwelt  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  only  as 
parts  of  nations  which  out  of  Italy  were  widely  diffused ; 
in  very  early  times  too  they  seem  to  have  been  contiguous 
in  the  plain  of  the  Po. 

The  Ligurians  are  among  those  nations  which  the 
short  span  of  our  history  embraces  only  in  their  decline. 
Philistus,  in  representing  the  Sicdians  as  Ligurians,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians  ^^  is  not  only 
blind  to  the  identity  of  the  Siculians  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians;  he  is  certainly  no  less  mistaken  as  to  the 
extraction  of  the  Ligurians:  but  his  mistake  arises  aolj 
flrom  the  very  common  errour,  of  confounding  two  irrup- 
tions which  the  same  country  has  experienced  at  different 
times;  as  the  nations  that  have  successively  inhabited 
Dada,  the  Gretes  and  Groths,  the  Huns  and  Hungarians, 
are  taken  one  for  the  other;  and  in  obscure  traditions 
the  same  people  i^pears,  in  some  as  invading,  in  others 
as  driven  out.  During  his  bamshmoit,  which  he  passed  in 
the  countries  on  the  Adriatic,  PhSistus  may  have  learnt 
among'  the  Umbrians  themsdves,  out  of  their  ancient 
books,  that  their  fore&thars  and  the  Siculians  had  ex- 
pdled  Ligurians  out  of  Tuscany ;  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  treat  tUs  information  with  contemfit  on  account  of  his 

«*«  DMDJihiSI.». 
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liaving  understood  it  confusedly.  Now  this  is  ground  on 
which  we  may  build  still  further ;  and  looking  at  Liyy'^s 
account  of  the  Gauls  settling  on  the  Po,  obscured  as  it 
is  by  the  indistinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  incurably 
corrupted  in  the  manuscripts^^,  we  may  discern  thus 
much:  that  a  Ligurian  people,  the  Libuans,  once  dwelt 
near  the  lake  of  Garda,  and  that  the  Salvians,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia, 
likewise  inhabited  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Po:  whether 
they  were  still  existing  there  as  subjects  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  Üie  time  when  the  Gauls  made  their  appearance;  or  in  this 
case  also  a  people  which  had  long  before  given  way  to  the 
Etruscans,  is  named  in  their  stead.  The  whole  of  Piedmont 
in  its  present  extent  was  inhabited  «by  Ligurians  :  Pavia, 
under  the  name  of  Ticinum,  was  founded  by  a  Ligurian 
tribe,  the  Laevians  ^.  When  on  the  decline  of  the  Etrus- 
cans they  extended  their  borders  among  the  Apennines  into 
the  Casentino^^,  they  probably  only  recovered  what  had 
been  before  wrested  from  them.  They  were  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Corsica  ^^. 

Only  one  half  of  Liguria  was  accounted  in  Italy. 
According  to  a  Greek  tradition  about  the  origin  of  the 
Sicanians,  they  were  an  Iberian  people,  and  had  been  driven 
by  the  Ligurians  from  a  river  called  Sicanus^.  At  least 
the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  anciently  bordered  on  each  other, 
whereas  they  were  afterward  separated  by  the  Gauls.  Scylax 
informs  us,  that  from  Iberia,  that  is,  from  the  Pyrenees,  to 
the  Rhone  the  two  nations  dwelt  intermixed*® :  and  the  opi- 
nion of  Thucydides  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Sicanians 
had  been  driven  from  this  very  region.  But  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  Iberians  came  across  the  Pyrenees,  both 

^  liivy  ▼.  36.  see  the  commentation.  ^  Pliny  H.  N.  iii.  21. 

«  PolyWusii.  16. 

^  Seneca  ConaoL  ad  Hdviam,  8.    Fiagm.  Sallust.  Histor.  ii.   p.  d58.  ed. 
Cort. 

*>  Thucydides  vi.  2.  PhilistnB  in  Diodorus  v.  6.  Accotding  to  Senrin^ 
m  ^n.  Till.  328,  some  take  it  for  the  SiooriS)  a  river  in  Catalonia;  which 
seems  to  mc  merely  a  guess.  ^  Scylax,  p.  2. 
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into  Aquitaine  and  into  lower  Languedoc,  and  that  they 
drove  back  the  Ligurians.  When  the  Celts,  in  an  oppo* 
site  movement  of  a  much  later  date,  reached  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  too  drove  the  Ligurians  close 
down  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  country  about  Avignon  dwelt 
as  the  ruling  people  amongst  them,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name  Celto-Ligurians^^  What  tribes  among  the  lower 
Alps  were  Ligurians,  whether  or  not  the  Vocontians, 
I  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  from  these  traces 
I  hold  it  to  be  extremely  probable,  that  this  people 
dwelt  of  yore  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber,  bounded 
to  the  north  by  the  Cevennes  and  the  Helvetian  Alps. 

Of  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations  we  are  ignorant: 
we  are  only  sure  that  they  were  neither  Iberians  nor 
Celts.  Dionysius  says,  their  extraction  was  unknown^'. 
Cato  seems  to  have  made  diligent  inquiries  among  them, 
but  to  have  heard  nothing  except  evidently  groundless 
and  clumsily  fabricated  stories :  hence  he  stigmatized  them 
as  illiterate,  lying,  and  deceitful^.  And  illiterate  a; 
people  probably  was,  which  had  to  eke  out  life  at  the 
cost  of  such  hard  toil,  and  could  not  so  much  as  till 
its  stony  ground  with  the  plough.  The  rest  of  Cato^s 
rancorous  opinion  is  not  at  all  omfirmed  by  other  ancient 
writers :  on  the  contrary  they  speak  highly  of  the  indus- 
try, the  indefatigable  patience,  and  the  contentedness  of 
the  Ligurians,  no  less  than  of  their  boldnesss  and  dexte- 
rity **.  When  Cato  wrote,  the  Romans  had  only  just  com- 
pleted the  task  of  subduing  them,  which,  thougji  the  contest 
was  almost  always  carried  on  by  each  tribe  separately,  had 
required  forty  years :  during  this  war  the  Ligurians  also 
made  very  desolating  and  cruel  inroads ;  and  the  exaspera- 

*^^  Strabo  iv.  p.  203.  a.  Instead  of  Aovepimvo^  wemuBt  read  *Atw€müavof, 

^  I.  10.  ^  Fiag:in.  Origg.  ii.  in  Servius  on  JEn.  xi.  701.  715. 

^  Cicero  in  RuU.  ii.  35.     Virg.  Georg,  ii.  167-    Diodorus  iv.  30.    v.  38. 

from  the  last  but  one  of  these  passages  it  appeals  that  they  engaged  themseWes 

ior  hire  as  free  day-labourers  in  husbandry.    The  Athenian  term  for  freemen  who 

till  the  ground  themselves,  is  avrovpyoi.    Thucydides  i.  141. 
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tion  thus  produced  may  have  misled  him  to  pronounce  so 
unjust  a  judgement. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ligurians  were  subdue^  or 
exterminated,  tribe  after  tribe,  or  carried  away  from  their 
mountains  and  settled  in  far  distant  plains,  the  Venetians 
were  as  rich  as  the  former  were  poor,  as  unwarlike  as 
the  Ligurians  were  brave.  They  had  resigned  themselves 
without  a  struggle  to  the  protection  of  Rome ;  and  they 
appear  in  the  Cisalpine  war  as  Roman  subjects,  without 
our  finding  any  account  how  they  became  so :  the  incur«- 
sions  of  the  Gauls  had  made  them  desirous  of  foreign 
protection.  They  inhabited  a  small  part  of  the  region 
which  was  afterward  Venetia,  in  the  plain  and  upon  hills, 
scarcely  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Cisal- 
pine  Gauls  and  the  formidable  Tauriscans  of  Noricum  *. 
Venice  has  inherited  her  commercial  and  trading  spirit  from 
her  parent  city,  the  ancient  Fatavium:  which  having  been 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  long  before  Rome  by  Tro- 
jan emigrants,  escaped  uninjured  in  all  the  wars  and  all 
the  disorder  of  Italy,  flourished  in  extraordinary  wealth, 
and  in  the  age  of  Tiberius  was  the  first  Italian  city  next 
to  Rome. 

That  tradition  about  Antenor  had  become  national 
among  the  Fatavines :  at  least  the  account  which  is  oon* 
nected  with  it,  of  the  war  waged  before  the  founding  of 
the  city  with  the  Euganeans  and  their  king  Velesus^^, 
must  be  home-sprung :  in  other  respects  its  Greek  origin 
is  manifest,  being  derived  from  the  cyclic  poets,  who 
related  Antenor'^s  treachery  and  indemnity,  and  from  the 
name  of  the  Faphlagonian  Henetians.  Of  the  Venetians, 
says  Folybius,  the  tragic  poets  tell  many  fables  ^^.  The 
country  about  the  Eridanus,  the  remotest  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  were  renowned  in  poetical  story :  these  regions 
of  that  sea,  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  Libumian  pi- 
rates, appeared  even  to  the  later  Greeks  very  distant  and 

«  Potybios  II.  13.  30.  ^  Servius  on  JEn.  u  242. 

**  Polybius  II.  17. 
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-vast.  Scylax,  who  enormously  exaggerates  the  extent  of 
the  Adriatic,  places  the  Venetians  on  its  eastern  shore, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus ;  representing  that  river 
as  discharging  itself  beyond  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
gulph,  where  the  coast  was  inhabited  by  the  Celts  ^^. 
But  although  the  Greeks  very  rarely  visited  these  regions, 
still  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Enetians  were  an 
Illyrian  race^,  much  deserves  to  be  weighed:  and  there 
is  a  statement  quite  independent  of  it,  which  names  an 
Illyrian  king  iEnetus  as  their  prince^. 

A  difficulty  indeed  seems  to  be  raised  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  Polybius,  who  remarks  that  the  Venetians 
differed  little  in  manners  and  dress  from  the  Celts,  although 
his  ear  could  undoubtedly  distinguish  the  Illyrian  tongue 
with  certainty,  does  not  say  the  Venetian  language  was 
Illyrian,  while  he  observes  it  was  not  Celtic.  But  this  leads 
to  the  conjecture,  that  they  might  be  improperly  termed 
Illyrians,  and  may  have  been  Libumians ;  an  inaccuracy 
which  for  Herodotus  would  be  very  inconsiderable.  They 
were  separated  from  the  Libumians  in  Dalmatia  only  by 
the  Istrians,  before  the  Gauls  conquered  Noriciun ;  which 
was  evidently  inhabited  at  an  earlier  period  by  Libumian 
tribes.  For  the  Vindelicians,  from  whom  Strabo  distin- 
guishes the  Breunians  and  Genaunians  as  Illyrians  %  were 
Libumians".  Virgil's  words  too*'  seem  distinctly  to  term 
the  Venetians  Libumians :  for  the  innermost  realm  of  the 
Libumians  is  surely  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to 
have  arrived. 

Now  the  affinity  of  name  between  the  Ligurians  and 
the  Libumians  is  so  close,  that,  although  I  have  not  in^ 
tended  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  two  nations 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  section,  it  might  seduce  one 

**7  ScyUx,  p.  6.  »  Heradofeas  r.  196. 

^  In  SerWus  on  Mn,  i.  243.  ^  Scmbo  iv.  p.  306.  b. 

«1  Sendus  on  JEn,  i.  243. 

^  Mn.  I.  243.  foil.  — Antenor  potuit—IUyrioos  pei|etnie  dnuamt^uc  indm» 
tutus  Begna  Libumorum. 
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to  make  the  attempt.  The  recollection  suggests  itself, 
that  the  Sigymiae  were  the  only  people  of  whom  Herodotus 
oould  hear,  as  dwelling  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ister,  beyond 
the  Venetians  and  Libumians,  so  that  he  most  probaUy 
heard  of  them  from  mariners  of  these  nations;  and  that  he 
knew  this  to  be  the  Ligurian  name  for  merchants  ^ :  what 
if  those  mariners  meant  that  they  were  acquainted  only 
with  merchants  from  those  parts  ?  and  what  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  Herodotus  to  intimate  this  ?  But  I  fly  from 
the  rocks  of  the  Sirens. 

An  inscription,  which  is  taken  for  Venetian,  exhibits 
an  artificial  variety  of  the  Etruscan  character. 

*^  Herodotua  v.  9. 
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^tinct  in  Sardinia :  that  it  should  never  have  been  settled 
on  an  island  lying  between  the  Baleares,  Corsica^  and 
Sicania»  is  inconceivable«  The  lolaans,  we  are  told  bj 
Pausanias,  resembled  the  Libyans. 

A  pretended  Greek  settlement  under  Aristsus^^, 
points  again  to  Felasgians ;  since  that  son  of  Cyrene  ruled 
in  Arcadia^':  the  Tyrrhenians  too  in  Sardinia ^^  who  are 
said  to  have  inhabited  it  before  the  lolaans,  must  have 
been  Felasgians,  not  Etruscans, 

I  hear  that  Cydopian  walls  of  a  peculiar  structure  are 
found  on  this  island,  which  undoubtedly  can  as  little  be 
ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians  as  to  the  lolaans.  Acconi- 
jng  to  this  we  must  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  fiction,  when 
we  read  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
city,  ruins  were  shewn  of  large  buildings  and  vaultsy 
which  the  Greeks  called  works  of  lolaus  and  his  compa- 
nions, the  Thespiadean  Heraclidse ''^. 

If '  the  dialect  of  the  Sardinian  mountaineers  were 
known,  and  really  contained  totally  foreign  roots,  light 
might  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  affinity  of  this  people  to 
die  Iberians  or  to  the  Libyans.  Specimens  of  the  language 
from  the  civilized  districts  exhibit  peculiaritieB  which  are 
more  than  varieties  of  dialect :  they  indicate  a  Romance 
lai^piage  of  a  distinct  kind ;  but  nothing  more.    . 

among  the  TidBsitudes  books  are  subjected  to  by  changes  of  finhion  and  tMt», 
diat  TImanu,  who  in  Cioero*s  time  was  still  genetally  read,  was  confined,  when 
Fiattsanlas  wrote,  to  Ae  studies  of  the  leamed,  so  (that  Pausanias  coold  ftid 
in  him,  as  in  the  most  focgotten  Atthida,  unknown  nanatives  to  embellish  hi» 
books  with.  What  Isidorus  xv.  6.  c.  1 178.  d-^  and  SoUnus  say  of  Sazdinia, 
together  with  the  passage  on  Corsica  which  follows  in  the  former,  is  now  pro- 
perly inserted  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust. 

«'>  Pkttsanias,  aa  above.  Diodorus  i  v.  82.  Aact.  de  HhabiUb.  p.  I0&  b. 
Sallust.  hi  Senrius  on  Oeoig.  i.  13 :  all  these  howerer  do  but  repeat  Timsus. 

^  The  most  important  passages  are  collected  in  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  ed. 
1692.  c.  573.  d.  foU. 

^«StraboT.  p.  225.  a. 

7«  Auctor  de  MirabiUb.  p.  105.  b.    Diodorus  iv.  30. 
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No  one  can  ascend  up  to  their  springs  along  the 
streams  by  which  the  tribes  of  the  present  human  race 
hare  been  carried  down:  still  less  can  any  eye  pierce 
across  the  chasm,  which  there  severs  the  order  of  things 
wherein  we  and  our  history  are  comprised,  from  an  earlier 
one.  That  a  former  race  of  mankind  has  passed  away,  is  a 
general  popular  belief;  and  it  was  shared  and  cherished 
by  the  Greek  philosophers:  but  they  dissent  from  the 
people  in  this:  Plato  and  Aristotle  suppose  that  a  few, 
embers  as  it  were,  had  escaped  from  the  general  ruin, 
and  that  from  them  a  new  race  of  mankind  had  gradually 
spread  over  the  desolated  earth ;  while  the  people  in  the 
renewed  life  of  man  saw  a  new  creation,  the  Lai  of  Deuca- 
lion, the  Myrmidons  of  iBacus;  and  deemed  the  extinct 
race  rebels  against  the  heavenly  powers,  led  astray  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  enormous  strength.  So  the  later 
Jews  dreamt  of  giants  before  the  deluge ;  so  the  Greeks 
of  the  Titans  of  Phlegra,  and  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  flood  of  Deucalion  or  of  Ogyges:  so  the  savages  of 
North  America  &ble  of  the  Mammoth,  that  the  devastated 
world  had  invoked  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  not  in  vain, 
i^ainst  the  reason-gifted  monster,  the  man  of  the  primi- 
tive age.  So  Italy  in  its  popular  legends  had  the  Cam- 
panian  giants,  who  fled  into  the  furthest  comer  of  Mes^ 
sapia,  and  there,  being  pursued  by  the  inexorable  conqueror, 
hid  themselves  under  the  earth ;  out  of  which,  commingling 
with  the  springs,  venomous  ichor  gushes  forth,  from  the 
never-healing  wounds  of  the  thunderbolt.  Now  far  as  we  are 
from  sharing  such  a  belief,  I  still  cannot  forbear  ascribing 
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to  the  people  a  healthier  perception  than  that  of  the  phi- 
losophers in  one  respect :  the  latter  assume  a  time  without 
beginning,  wherein  act  follows  act;  while  the  people 
recognizes  the  creation  of  mankind,  a  beginning  of  new 
laws  of  life :  for  the  sake  of  setting  which  before  our  eyes, 
the  fragments  left  from  the  life  of  earlier  ages  seem  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  earth.  That  such  a  creation  should 
have  occurred  only  once,  we  are  no  way  forced  to  con- 
<:lude:  it  may  have  taken  place^  for  the  different  races 
of  mankind,  after  the  earth  had  been  more  or  less  exten- 
sively desolated^  at  widely-distant  epocha  in  the  course  of 
ihose  many  thousand  years  which  were  required  to  form 
the  alluvial  land  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Lombardy»  or 
Lo\iisiana :  for  Grod  does  not  g^ow  old,  nor  weary  of  cre- 
ating, of  preserving,  of  remoulding  and  training. 

The  uniform  notion  however  was,  that  the  times  of  the 
giants  were  not  parted  by  a  gulpk  from  those  of  the  present 
human  race,  but  that  the  latter  gradually  gained  the 
upper  hand,  while  the  former  as  gradually  expired.  And 
in  fact  the  ascribing  to  a  race  of  giants  the  w^Ils  composed 
of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  rock,  in  what  aie  called 
the  Cyclopian  cities,  from  Prasneste,  and  evenArdea,  to 
Alba  in  the  land  of  the  Marsians,  as  well  as  the  exactly 
similar  walls  of  Tiryns ;  such  an  opinion  is  an  expression 
of  the  unprejudiced  understajoding ;  just  as  the  peasants  of 
Friesland  fsmcy  they  see  the  works  of  giants  in  the  colossal, 
altars  which  occuj:  on  the  high  grounds  in  greater  or  less, 
preservation,  wherever  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  formerly* 
settled^  and  granite  boulders  are  found. 

We  are  certainly  forced  to  pronounce  these  works 
foreign  to  the  tribes  known  to  our  history  in  Latium, 
as  greatly  surpassing  their  power;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  confessing  that  our  history  does  not  reach, 
up  so  far.  For  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  inadequate 
powers  of  those  tribes.  The  Etruscan  walls,  and  the 
works  of  the  Roman  kings,  are  not  inferior,  or  even 
exceed  them  in  magnitude :  the  raising  and  removing  ^the 
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dbeUdu  hewn  out  df  the  rocks  is  a  still  more  gigantic 
undertaking,  one  that  still  more  mocks  our  mechanical 
powers:  the  Feruvian  walls  and  roads  are  also  no  less 
enormous  than  th^  buildings  called  Cyclopian:  but  in' 
these  cases  there  is  ncrthing  incredible ;  because  we  know 
that  many  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of  thousands,  laboured 
at  taskwork,  and  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  sacrifice 
of  lives.  Those  forgotten  tribes  in  the  country  of  the 
Cascans  and  Latins^^^  compared  with  whose  ardutecture 
that  of  Rome  under  the  Caesars  was  diminutive,  belong 
to  or  precede  a  period  in  which  the  Greek  historian  of 
the  Augustan  age,  in  accord  wilh  the  philosophical  histo- 
rians of  the  last  century,  saw  nothing  in  this  very  country 
of  the  Aborigines  but  savages  scarcely  possessing  the  faculty 
of  speech,  the  offspring  of  the  rude  young  earth.  In  like 
manner  the  vaulted  drains  of  the  lake  Copais,  whidh  arfe 
carried  thirty  stadia  through  the  solid  rock,  and  to  clear 
which  Was  beyond  the  powef  of  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  are  C^i^nly  the  woi'k  of  a  people  prior  to 
the  Greeks. 

Among  the  Italian  cities  Herculanum  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  very  ancient.  It  was  built  on  a  bed  of  tufo, 
exactly  like  that  which  has  buried  it :  the  former  covers 
a  soil  oontaiBing  unequivocal  traces  of  tillage ''';  and 
this  ctdtivation  belongs  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  first 
Greek  settiement  in  Italy;  since  the  Greeks  had  no  tra- 
ditions of  eruptions  ftom  Vesuvius,  although  they  collected 
by  inference  diat  the  moimtain  was  volcanic. 

A  detailed  map,  framed  only  according  to  notices, 
calculations,  and  bearings,  may  deviate  in  every  particular 
point  from  absolute  geographical  correctness,  and  yet 
may  be  substantially  sufficient  for  forming  a  notion  of  a 

476  Xhe  employing  Tynhenian  Pelasgiana  to  build  »  fortzew  on  the  Acropolis 
•t  Athens,  might  tuggest  die  conjecture  that  their  nation  enjoyed  peculiar 
cdebfity  fa  thSa  kUnd  of  aiddtectine.  But  if  the  walls  in  liatium  were  their 
woric,  how  hapiietti  it  that  on  the  rig^  btok  of  the  Tiber,  among  ao  many 
deddedly  Pelaagian  dties,  this  style  of  building  nowhere  appears  ? 

'7  IHm.  Itagog.  in  Here,  volumina  i.  p.  0. 
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country,  and  for  following  the  events  of  its  history :  when 
contracted  to  a  small  scale,  its  variations  from  a  precisely 
accurate  one  may  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  things  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
history  of  nations :  if  they  are  detached  from  their  dates 
and  whatever  else  is  most  exposed  to  arbitrary  and  falsi- 
fying alteration;  if  we  do  not  suffer  oursdves  to  be 
disturbed  by  particular  incongruities,  where  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  main ;  the  limits  of  universal  history 
will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Thus  the  legends  and  traditions  collected  in  this 
introduction,  concerning  the  several  tribes  that  flourished 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Italy,  furnish  results  which  enable 
us  to  descry  the  most  important  turns  of  their  destinies, 
and  which  carry  us  so  far  forward,  that,  even  beyond  the 
Alps,  some  of  the  national  movements  in  the  west  and  north 
of  Europe  come  within  our  widening  horizon. 

The  Pelasgians,  under  which  name  it  seems  that  in 
Italy  the  Oenotrians,  Morgetes,  Siculians,  Tyrrhenians, 
Peucetians,  Libumians,  and  Venetians  may  be  comprehend- 
ed, surrounded  the  Adriatic  with  their  possessions  no  less 
than  the  Mgean :  that  tribe  of  them  which  Idit  its 
name  to  the  lower  sea,  having  dwelt  along  its  coast 
up  to  a  considerable  distance  in  Tuscany,  had  also  a 
settlement  in  Sardinia:  and  in  Sicily  the  Elymians,  as 
well  as  the  Siculians,  belonged  to  the  same  race.  In  the 
inland  parts  of  Europe  the  Pelasgians  were  settled  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps;  and  under  the 
name  of  Pseonians  and  Pannonians  extended  as  far  as  the 
Danube :  that  is,  if  the  Teucrians  and  Dardanians  were  not 
different  races. 

In  the  very  earliest  traditions  they  are  standing  at  the 
summit  of  their  greatness.  The  legends  that  tell  of  their 
fortunes,  exhibit  only  their  decline  and  fall :  Jupiter  had 
weighed  their  destiny  and  that  of  the  Hellens;  and  the 
scale  of  the  Pelasgians  had  risen.  The  fall  of  Troy 
was  the  symbol  of  their  story. 
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As  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  the  Illyrians  press 
forward  from  the  north,  until  they  are  arrested  by  the 
mountains  of  Epirus ;  so  fr^m  the  same  quarter  the  Tus- 
cans, driven  onward  by  the  Celts  or  Grermans,  come  down 
out  of  the  Alps  into  Italy :  in  the  western  part  of  Lom- 
bardy,  reaching  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Garda,  they  find  the 
Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  were  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  possessing  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees; at  an  earlier  period  they  had  also  inhabited  Tus- 
cany. From  the  plahis  on  the  north  of  the  Po  they  now 
retired  behind  the  Ticinus  and  into  the  Apennines.  The 
invaders,  pursuing  their  conquests,  expelled  the  Umbrians, 
both  out  of  Lombardy  south  of  the  Po,  and  from  the 
inland  part  of  northern  Tuscany:  from  the  sea-coast 
and  the  south  of  Etruria  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  they  drove 
the  Tyrrhaiian  Pelasgians.  This  limit  they  reached  about 
the  time  which  we  mark  as  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  Rome.  It  was  probably  the  impulse  of  the  Tuscan 
irruption,  which  set  in  motion  all  the  nations  then  in 
possession  of  the  country  from  the  Po  to  the  summit  of 
the  Apennines ;  and  which  forced  the  Cascans  and  Oscans, 
pressed  onward  by  the  Sabines,  upon  the  Sicelians.  And  as 
the  Pelasgians  here  and  in  Tuscany  were  expelled  or  subju- 
gated, so  their  other  tribes  experienced  the  same  fate,  in 
Oenotria  from  the  Greeks,  in  Daunia  from  the  Oscans, 
higher  up  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  Sabellians  and 
Umbrians.  Driven  on  by  the  Sabellians,  the  Ausonian 
Opicans  attacked  the  Latins,  a  people  sprung  from  an 
earlier  emigration  of  other  tribes  belonging  to  their  own 
race.     The  further  changes  do  not  require  a  summary. 
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JSNEAS  AND  THE  TROJANS  in  LATIUM. 


I  TUBN  with  pleasure  toward  my  proper  mark,  from 
the  wearying  task  of  gleaning  detached  and  mostly  un- 
important notioea  concerning  the  Italian  nations;  and  I 
withdraw  myself  &<»n  the  aeductive  impulse,  of  trying  to 
divine  the  nature  of  what  has  perished  by  the  continually 
repeated  contemplation  of  these  often  uncertain  fragments» 
Yet  I  must  still  linger  awhile  on  ground  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  most  insecure  part  of  that  I  have  just 
quitted,  but  which  belongs  essentially  to  Rome,  and  oyer 
which  our  road  must  needs  pass  to  the  mythical  part 
of  Roman  story ;  which  must  be  kept  separate,  but  may 
not  be  excluded. 

If  the  inyestigation  concerning  the  Trojan  colony  in 
Latium  aimed  at  deciding  with  historical  probability,  by 
means  of  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence,  whether  such  a 
colony  actually  settled  on  that  coast,  a  prudent  inquirer 
would  decline  it.  He  would  deem  it  absurd  to  expect 
evidence  as  to  an  event  that  preceded  by  five  hundred  years 
the  time  when  all  is  still  fabulous  and  poetical  in  Roman 
history:  and  what  traces  could  be  preserved,  to  supply 
the  place  of  evidence  which  obviously  cannot  possibly 
exist,  when  the  Trojans  with  ^neas,  even  according  to 
the  account  which  assigns  the  greatest  importance  to 
them,  were  not  an  immigration  such  as  alters  the 
people    it    unites    with,    and    distinctly    impresses    its 
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character  oti  the  new  formatioti?  By  the  earliest  Romatt 
narrative  they  are  represented  as  only  the  crew  of  a 
single  ship :  and  even  in  the  later,  which  might  lead  us 
to  look  for  a  somewhat  larger  number,  they  are  still  no 
more  than  a  little  band,  for  which  the  fields  of  a  single 
village  were  sufficient.  That  no  trace  of  such  a  settle^ 
ment  was  perceptible  a  thousand  years  afterward,  would 
as  little  decide  against  the  coming  of  those  strangers, 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  any  traces  df  them  to  be 
shewn. 

The  real  object  of  the  investigation  is,  whether  the 
Trojan  legend  is  ancient  and  homesprung,  or  whether 
the  Latins  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks;  and  whether 
its  origin  may  perhaps  be  explained.  Besides  it  is  worth 
the  while  to  bring  together  the  peculiar  featiures  of  the 
earliest  Roman  accounts,  which  are  very  little  known. 

Let  none  treat  this  inqidry  with  scotn,  because  llion 
too  was  a  fable,  and  a  voyage  to  the  unknown  West 
was  impossible.  Mythical  the  Trojan  war  certainty  is, 
so  that  not  a  single  point  among  its  incidents  can  be 
distinguished  as  more  or  less  probable  than  the  rest :  yet 
it  has  an  undeniable  historical  foundation ;  and  this  does 
not  Be  hid  so  far  below  the  surface  as  in  many  other 
poetical  legends.  That  the  Atrid»  were  kings  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Nor  can  the 
voyage  to  Latium  be  called  impossible;  since  the  bold- 
ness of  mariners  is  not  at  all  confined  by  the  imperfection 
of  their  vessels ;  nor  is  their  knowledge  of  distant  regions 
to  be  measured  by  the  conceptions  of  their  countrymen 
who  remain  at  home,  in  an  age  when  there  are  no  books, 
maps,  and  men  of  learning. 

The  account  that  the  Trojans  did  not  utterly  perish  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  that  a  part  survived,  and  that  the 
remnant  had  been  governed  by  the  race  of  ^neas,  is  as 
old  as  the  poems  which  sang  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  true, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  that  the 
legend  which  makes  the  descendants  of  ^neas  rule  over 
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eoiigrants  alar,  from  Troy,  was  equally  old;  all  that  can 
be  said,  is,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  bet^^reen  them. 
Nothing  more,  is  expressed  in.  the  well-known  passage  of 
the  Iliad *9  than  the  continuance  of  a  Trojan  people: 
and  it  would  certainly  be  more  natural  to  refer  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  independent  Dardanians  under  ^neas,  who 
from  their  situation  might  take,  possession  of  the.  deso- 
lated Ilian  territory  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks,  than  to  a  distant  settlement  in  regions  which, 
even  if  they  were  known  to  the  mariner,  were  altogether 
obscure  to  the  poet:  were  it  not  that  in  the.  Homeric 
age  Troas  and  the  Hellespont  had  long  been  full  of 
iEolian  colonies.  Arctinus  of. Miletus  too,  a  poet  con- 
temporary with  the  building  of  Rome,  only  related, 
unless  the  abstracts  in  the  Chrestomathia  of  Proclus  de- 
ceive us,  that  ^neas  and  his  followers,  terrified  by  the 
portentous  fate  of  Laoooon^s  children,  abandoned  the  city 
and  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  from  the.  general  ruin.  Now 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  an  account  of  what  afterward 
befell  the  fugitives,  might  be  passed  over  in  those  abstracts. 
But  Dionysius  was  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Arctinus, 
not  merely  with  his  Ethiopia  but  also  with  his  Destruc^ 
Hon  of  Troy :  for  he  recounts  his  narrative  of  the  steals 
ing  of  the  false  Palladium*^:  and  he  does  not  combine 
it  with  the  accounts  which  stated  that  the  image  had 
been  carried  by  the  Trojans  into  Italy.  Now  if  the  Mi- 
lesian poet,  whose  great  antiquity  Dionysius  expressly 
urges,  had  related  the  more  distant  emigration  of  iEneas, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  Dionysius  should  have  neglected, 
his  evidence  for  the  coming- of  the  Trojans  into  Italy,  wboi 
he  was  collecting  all  that  he  could  muster  out  of  Hellani- 
cus,  Cephalon,  and  others  so  much  more  modem, 

In  the  Laocoon  of  Sophocles'^  it  was  represented  that, 
before  the  taking  of  the  city,  Mneas  withdrew  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude  to  new  abodes,  the  desire 

*  XX.  307—908.  *^  I.  W.  "  Quoted  by  Dknytiut  i.  48. 
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of  many  Phrygians.-  Now  even  if  Sophodes  Uxk  the  hhle 
of  his  tragedy  in  the  main  from  the  ancient  cyclic  poet^ 
still  it  no  way  follows,  that  he  did  not  in  this  instance 
also  exercise  his  usual  licence,  by  choosing  freely  out  of 
the  narratives  contained  in  other  poems  on  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

Dionysius  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  neither  with 
Pisander,  nor  with  the  lyrical  poem  of  Steaichorus  on  the 
destruction  of  Ilion.  If  credit  is  due  to  the  well-known 
account,  that  Virgil  formed  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid 
entirely  on  the  model  of  Pisander^s  epic  poem  ^^,  we  then 
know  that  the  latter  sang,  how  after  the  fall  of  the  city 
^neas  made  his  escape  with  a  part  of  the  Trojans,  and 
emigrated ;  not  as  a  traitor,  nor  through  the  clemency  of 
the  Argives:  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  con- 
clusions as  to  a  further  coincidence  between  his  faUe  and 
VirgilV  The  age  of  Pisander,  if  he  was  the  Camirsean, 
is  quite  undetermined,  lying  between  that  of  Hesiod^  and 
the  33d  Olympiad. 

But  Stesichorus  sang  of  the  emigration  of  JEneas, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Virgil ;  for  the  representations 
on  the  Iliac  Table  seem  entitled  to  confidence.**  Here  we 
find  the  preservation  of  the  heroes  father  and  of  the  holy 
things,  with  only  slight  variations  from  Virgil's  description; 
and  the  embarkation  of  ^neas  and  his  followers  for  Hes- 
peria.  Stesichorus,  who  died  in  the  56th  Olympiad,  lived 
in  ihe  latter  half  of  the  second  century :  still  from  the 
vague  account  that  ^neas  had  led  Trojans  into  Hesperia, 
to  the  statement  that  he  had  founded  a  colony  in  Latium, 
there  is  certainly  yet  a  wide  step :  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Stesichorus  reached  this  extreme  limit. 

According  to  Arctinus  at  least,  the  saving  the  Palla- 
dium was  his  chief  exploit :  >  among  the  holy  things  too 
mentioned  by  Stesichorus,  this  we  may  be  sure  was  the 

^"^  Maoobius  Sfttuni«  v.  2.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  taken 
PSnnder  of  Laianda  for  dder  than  Virgil :  if  here  too  he  was  merely  a  com- 
pikx,  the  giammarian  he  copied  was  stOl  nearer  to  die  age  of  Sevcrus. 
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most  precious  treasure:  but  this  Palladium  the  (Jreeki^ 
believed  to  be  preserved  in  the  Trcjan  colony  at  Siris  ill 
Oenotria;  on  that  coast  where  they  placed  so  many 
Trojan  recollections^  Philoctetes  at  Fetelia,  Epeiis  at 
Lagaria,  the  Pylians  at  Metapontum.  Siris  was  within 
the  compass  of  Hesperia;  and  at  least  the  earliest  Greeks 
who  sang  of  a  Trojan  migration  to  Hesperia,  scarcely 
assigned  it  a  more  distant  goal.  But  Misenus  in  Stesi- 
chorus,  unless  he  has  been  added  on  the  Iliac  Table  out 
of  Virgil,  decidedly  points  to  the,  lower  sea. 

The  other  Greek  authorities  quoted  by  Dionysius, 
we  either  cannot  arrange  at  all  according  to  their  age,  or 
not  with  such  certainty,  as  to  fix  the  time  when  the  La- 
tins were  first  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Trojan  co- 
lony. Gergithes  on  mount  Ida  was  the  only  Teucrian  town 
left  after  the  ^olian  invasion  ^' :  a  Gergithian,  Cephalon, 
wrote  the  history  of  his  nation.  In  this  he  related,  that 
MneBß  had  led  the  Trojans  only  as  far  as  Pallene  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace;  that  he  died  there  after  founding  the 
dty  of  Mnea, ;  that  Bomus,  one  of  his  four  sons,  with 
his  father^s  followers  built  Rome  in  the  second  generation 
after  the  fall  of  Troy".  As  a  Teucrian,  this  writer  is 
very  interesting:  he  wouM  be  important,  if  the  expres- 
sion of  Dionysius,  "a  very  ancient  historian^,"  could 
be  taken  literally;  but  he  appHes  the  same  description 
to  Antiochus,  who  was  more  recent  than  Herodotus. 
We  cannot  therefore  assume  Cephalon  to  be  older  than 
the  former,  that  is,  than  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: this  conjecture  would  amount  to  certainty,  if  it 
were  quite  established  that  Capua  ^^,  which  he  mentioned 
under  that  name,  did  not  acquire  it  until  the  Samnite 
conquest. 

Within  a  century  later  ApoUodorus  of  Gela,  the  con- 
temporary of  Menander,  termed  Romus  the  son  of  ^neas 

^^  MeiodotuB  V.  132.  vii.  43;  »  Dionycius  i.  49. 12. 

"*  trvYfpoipcw  vaXairn  iravv,  i,  72. 
^  EtymoL  Magn.  v.  Kavvrf, 
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and  lidvima^^:  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
Callias  adopted  the  stcMry  of  the  Trojans  settling  in  La- 
tium,  and  their  uniting  with  the  Aborigines,  which  he  indi- 
cates by  the  marriage  of  Roma  with  king  Latinus^.  Soon 
afterward  Pyrrhus  crossed  over  to  Italy,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  were  turned  toward  Rome.  Pausanias,  it  ia 
extremely  probable,  borrowed  the  thought,  that  Pyrrhua 
felt  himself  called  upon  as  a  descendant  of  iEacus  to 
combat  the  posterity  of  the  Trojans^,  from  some  contempo^ 
rary  writer;  Hieromymus  or  Timseus.  The  latter,  who 
wrote,  as  the  people  of  Lavinium  had  related  to  him,  that 
the  images  of  the  Trojan  gods  were  preserved  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  taaple^,  must  be  admitted  as  a  witness  of  the 
belief  in  the  Trojan  colony,  which  indeed  had  in  his 
time  become  ^neral  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  next  century  it  was  professed  by  Eratos- 
thaies^:  it  is  mere  accident  that  there  remains  no  Greek 
work  expressing  it  more  ancient  than  Lycophron'^s  Cassaup- 
dra,  which  was  written  about  460^. 

«  Other  Trojan  colonies  in  these  parts  were  deemed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century  to  be  historically  cer- 
tain. Hellanicus  indeed  had  brought  the  Elymians  in  Sicily 
out  of  Italy,  and  had  held  them  to  be  earlier  inhabitants 
of  die  island  than  the  Sicelians^^:  but  Thucydides,  no 
doubt  following  Antiochus,  states  that  they  were  Trojans, 
mingled  with  Phocians  who  were  cast  away  on  that 
coast  when  returning  from  Troy.  Scylax  also  calls  them 
Trojans^.  The  same  remarkable  story  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement formed  in  common  by  the  fugitives  and  the  con- 
querors humbled  by  their  destiny,  recurs  on  the  Oenotrian 

^^  In  Fettas  v.  Rmnam :  the  words  aie  ndly  oomipt. 

^  Dionyalas  i.  72.  ^  Pauaanias  Atdc.  c.  xii.  p.  II.  a. 

^  Dionysiiii  i.  67.  ^  Serrius  <m  Ma.  i.  273. 

^  V.  1832.  icSL  The  uithor  has  dlBciuaed  the  age  of  Lyoophioii  hi  the 
BheDiflh  Mnaemn.    VoL  L  pp.  10a-.117. 

^^  Bionysius  i.  22.  It  aeeina  also  as  if  he  had  brought  the  Trojans  under 
^neas  no  further  than  to  the  Crussans  of  PaUene,  to  the  dty  of  ^nea.  Sec 
Dionysius  i.  47  and  48.  "  Thucydides  vi.'  2.    Scylax,  p.  4. 
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coast  at  Siris.  Accordingly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Thucydides  and  the  Greeks  of  his  age,  if  mention  had  been 
made  of  a  Trojan  colony  on  the  Tiber,  would  have  seen 
nothing  surprising  in  it. 

But  along  with  this  fiction,  there  was  another  current 
among  the  Greeks :  that  the  Latins  were  one  of  the  ancient 
*  colonies  founded  by  Greeks  who  were  cast  away  on  various 
shores  after  the  Trojan  war ;  which  colonies  are  supposed 
afterward  to  have  lost  their  connexion  with  their  country, 
and  to  have  become  foreign  to  the  Greek  nation:  such, 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  Metapontum,  Petelia,  and  Arpi,  are 
said  to  have  been.  Circeii,  uniformly  taken  by  the  Greeks 
for  the  island  of  Circe,  and  hence  interesting  even  to  mari- 
ners, who  recognized  the  grave  of  Elpenor  in  a. place  over- 
grown with  myrtles  of  a  dwarf  kind  (whereas  the  rest  of 
Latium  was  said  to  produce  only  those  of  tall  stems  ^^,) 
brought  the  name  of  Ulysses  into  these  regions.  Hesiod 
terms  Latinus  and  his  brother  Agnus,  the  sons  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  rulers  of  the  renowned  Tyrrhenians**.  He 
knows  nothing  of  Tdegonus,  ^om  other  fables  named 
in  the  room  of  those  brothers;  fables  older  than  Sopho- 
cles*, and  adopted  by  the  later  Roman  poetry  and  by 
the  Tusculans.  Wherever  Latinus,  or  Bomus,  or  Roma, 
'are  spoken  of  as  descendants  of  Ulysses  or  of  Telema- 
chus*^,  the  meaning  of  the  fable  is  the  same:  but  this 
notion  of  a  Greek  origin  also  makes  its  appearance,  with- 
out any  mention  of  Ulysses.  Aristotle  related^,  that  some 
Achseans  on  their  return  from  Troy  had  been  cast  away  by 
tempests  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  a  district  of  Opica ;  that 
when  they  landed  to  winter  there,  the  captive  Trojan  women 
set  fire  to  their  ships;  and  that  this  compelled  them  to  settle 
in  that  country.  This  was  even  repeated  by  Heraclides 
Lembus,  after  the  year  600  u.  c. ;  and  they  who  down  to 
the  sixth  century  called  Rome  a  Grecian  city,  and  the 

*^  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  9.    Scylmx,  p.  3. 
w  Theogon.  v.  1011— 1Ö. 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  among  the  fragments  of  the  N/vr/ia. 
^^  See  helow  in  the  Section  on  the  Founding  of  Rome.       ^  In  Dionys.  i.  72. 
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Romans  Greeks,  must  in  substance  have  adopted  the  same 
views. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  clear,  that  the  earliest  Greek 
tradition,  of  which  we  may  certainly  consider  Hesiod  as 
the  representatiye,  by  assigning  Latiimi  to  Ulysses  and 
his  descendants,  excludes  the  Trojans  from  it :  while  on 
the  other  hand  an  opinion  of  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
historical  value  of  which  I  may  leave  to  rest  upon  its  own 
merits,  brought  them  along  with  the  sacred  treasures  they 
had  saved,  to  the  Siris.  If  so,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that,  so  long  as  the  Palladium  was  believed  to 
be  preserved  there,  that  is,  until  the  conquest  of  Siris  by 
the  lonians,  about  ^5  v,  c,  nothing  was  either  said  or 
sung  among  the  Greeks  about  a  more  distant  migration  of 
the  Trojans  who  had  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Ilion. 
But  irreplaceable  sacred  treasures,  such  as  the  Palladium, 
if  they  are  lost,  are  generally  given  out  to  have  returned 
to  light  somewhere  else:  and  then  it  often  happens  that 
several  are  set  up  as  the  genuine  one.  In  this  way 
currency  might  be  given  to  the  legend,  that  ^neas  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  gods  of  Troy  in  parts  &r  more 
remote  than  the  Siris,  and  that  they  were  still  preserved 
there:  to  a  Teucrian  indeed  the  report  was  peculiarly 
acceptable,  and  he  would  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  strength- 
ening the  opinion,  that  a  geim  of  his  race  had  been  pre- 
served in  a  distant  region,  and  that  from  it  a  new  people 
was  springing  up. 

But  it  is  in  that  distant  region  that  the  report  must 
have  had  its  origin :  whatever  use  learned  Romans  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  might  make  of  Greek  poets,  to  shew  that 
the  tradition  was  early  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  th«*eby 
to  prove  its  truth,  still  it  would  be  highly  improbable 
that  a  belief  which  was  adopted  by  the  whole  nation  con- 
cerning its  own  early  times,  should  have  been  borrowed  from 
abroad ;  even  if  it  could  be  traced  from  such  poems  as  were 
generally  known.  '  This  however  is  by  no  means  the  case 
here,  as  it  was  with  the  fable  of  Ulysses  coming  to  Latium : 
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with  r^ard  to  the  latter  it  is  very  easy  to  understand 
that  the  house  of  the  Mamilii,  which  was  transplanted 
to  Rome  from  Tusculum,  where  it  enjoyed  princely  rank, 
deduced  its  lineage  through  Tel^onus  from  Circe.  That 
a  belief  of  this  kind  should  be  of  foreign  origin,  is  above  all 
improbable  when  it  is  recognized  by  the  state ;  by  a  state 
too  so  proud,  and  so  full  of  contempt  for  every  thing 
foreign,  as  Rome.  Of  its  having  been  so  recognized,  we 
find  remarkable  proofs,  in  collecting  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  Trojan  legend  among  the  Romans,  proofs  drawn  from 
times  when  Greek  literature  had  certainly  found  admission 
only  with  individuals.  That  Dionysius,  in  support  of  its 
historical  truth,  appeals  to  Pythian  oracles  and  Sibylline  de- 
clarations, is  a  piece  of  the  superstitious  trifling  he  so  often 
provokes  us  by;  and  the  authority  is  worthless,  since  the 
old  Roman  Sibylline  books  had  been  lost,  and  those  which 
circulated  among  the  Greeks  were  wretched  impostures. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  this  legend  was 
generally  current  among  the  Romans,  it  might  be  urged, 
that  of  all  the  Roman  festivals  not  a  single  one  related  to 
^neas  and  Ilion.  For  the  yearly  sacrifice  offered  by 
the  pontiffs  and  the  consuls  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius 
to  Jupiter  Indiges^^,  no  way  proves  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  opinion  that  this  god  was  iEneas  deified.  But  on  the 
oth^  hand  the  worship  of  the  Penates  at  Lavinium  is  the 
more  important,  because,  as  has  been  oftener  than  once 
mentioned,  Timseus,  who  at  all  events,  writing  in  Sicily, 
could  not  fable  on  Roman  matters,  as  Megasthenes  did 
concerning  India,  related,  about  480  ü.  c.  that  certain  in« 
habitants  of  Lavinium  had  informed  him,  Trojan  images 
of  clay  were  preserved  in  their  temple. 

The  first  negociation  we  have  an  account  of  between  the 
Romans  and  the  states  of  Greece,  is  the  application  of  the 
senate  to  the  iHtolians  for  the  freedom  of  the  Acamanians, 
grounded  on  the  obligation  the  Romans  were  under  to  those 
whose  ancestors^  alone  among  all  the  Greeks,  had  taken 

*^  Schol.  Veron.  ad  JEn,  i.  260. 
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no  share  in  the  war  with  their  progenitors  the  Trojans^. 
Justin^s  superficial  inaccuracy  has  thrown  the  means 
of  determining  the  time  of  this  event  into  such  confusion, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  out  whether  this  embassy  was 
not  sent  even,  before  609;  it  must  not  be  dated  later 
than  515  or  516.  About  the  same  time  we  must  place 
a  letter  to  king  Seleucus  from  the  senate,  demanding, 
as  the  condition  of  entering  into  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  that  the  Ilians,  the  kinsmen  of  the  Boman 
people,  should  be  exempted  from  tribute^.  The  Ilians 
were  also  included  by  the  Romans  in  their  first  treaty 
of  peace  with  Macedonia,  in  the  year  549  i  fifteen  years 
after,  when  the  Sdpios  crossed  the  Hdlei^nt,  the  Ilian» 
boasted  of  their  affinity  with  their  colony,  the  Boman 
people ;  the  Romans  were  delighted  to  see  their  mother- 
country,  and  the  consul  went  up  to  the  citadel  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Atbene^^.  Later  instances  of  the  Ilians  appeal- 
ing to  this  pretended  affinity — dishonestly,  for  they 
were  originally  an  JBolian  colony,  and  the  Macedonian 
kings,  who  at  one  time  enlarged  the  city,  at  another 
changed  its  site,  mingled  a  concourse  from  all  nations 
with  the  old  inhabitants*— -would  here  be  useless. 

The  traces  that  remain  of  C.  Nsevius,  who  had  served 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  having  in  his  poem  circumstan- 
tially described  the  departure  and  voyage  of  JSneas  and 
his  father,  will  be  found  collected  a  couple  of  pages 
further  down. 

By  this  combination  of  evidence  I  think  I  have  established 

^**  Jusdn  XXVIII.  1.  When  my  history  mclies  thiB  point,  I  think  I  ahaU 
bt  able  to  ahew  that  what  DIonyiiiu  idates  i.  61,  which  refers  still  mote  sped- 
ficafly  ta  tlie  legmd  of  ^naaa,  bdonga  tp  this  negodation^  not  to  a  much  later 
period. 

^  Suetonius  Cland.  25 :  where  diat  exoeUent  critic  Oudendorp  has  proved 
tiiat  Sdencna,  who  is  there  named  without  any  specific  description,  must  have 
been  CaUiniens,  who  reigned  after  509,  01.  133.  3.  The  occasion  of  his  seek- 
faig  the  ftiendship  of  Borne,  waa  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  or  that  with 
Antiochus  Hierax. 

**»  livy  XXIX.  12.  xxxvit»  37.  xxxvui.  39.  Justin  xxxi.  8.  Poly- 
bins  XXIII.  3.  *  ScyUuE,  p.  86.    Stisbo  xili.  p.  603.  foU. 
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the  correctness  of  the  view,  that  the  Trojan  l^nd  did 
not  come  out  of  Greek  literature  into  Latium,  but  must  be 
considered  as  native:  and  when  I  have  added,  thAt  it 
has  not  on  that  account  the  least  historical  truth,—- «ny 
more  than  the  descent  of  the  Goths  from  the  Getes,  or 
that  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  Macedonians, 
all  which  are  related  with  full  faith  by  native  writers,-— 
nor  even  the  slightest  historical  importance,  I  should  wish 
I  might  quit  the  subjects  But  he  who  brings  forward 
inquiries  of  this  sort,  is  seldom  permitted  to  decline  ex- 
pressing his  suspicion,  if  he  has  one,  where  no  human 
sagacity  can  arrive  at  a  decisive  solution ;  as  is  here  the 
case  with  the  question,  how  after  all  this  tradition  may 
have  arisen.  The  following  hypothesis  is  with  me  not  a 
desperate  attempt  to  find  some  escape  or  other  from  a 
difficulty :  it  is  my  conviction :  yet  but  for  that  necessity 
of  speaking,  I  should  be  sflent  on  the  subject. 

Everything  we  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  mythological 
stories  which  can  help  us  in  discovering  the  affinities  of  na^ 
tions,  indicates  that  which  existed  between  the  Trojans  and 
the  Pelasgic  tribes;  the  Arcadians^^,  Epirots',  Oenotrians', 
but  above  all  the  Typhenian  Felasgians.  Dardanus  comes 
from  the  city  of  Corythus  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
the  Simois :  Corythus  is  in  Virgil  a  Tyrrhenian,  according 
to  Hellanicus  and  Cephalon  a  Trojan^:  this  expedition 
of  Dardanus,  that  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, and  the  migrations  of  the  Tyrrhenians  tor  Lemnos, 
Imbrus,  and  the  Hellespont,  may  safely  be  explained 
as  only  designating  national  affinity.  That  the  Penates 
at  Lavinium  were  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  is  an  opinion 
almost  universally  received:  so  much  so,  that  Atticus, 
though  he  did  not  controvert  the  story  about  the 
migration  of  uGneas,  concluded  that  the  Penates  had  been 

^^   The  extzactioa  of  DazdwiuB  from  AicadU  according  to  one  tndidoBi 
(Dionysius  i.  68.) :  the  arrival  of  i&neas  in  Arcadia. 
'  The  aetUement  of  HdenuB,  and  stay  of  Aneaa. 
*  Pdieum  on  the  Sbii.  *  Putfaenius,  34. 
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1)1011^1  fiom  that  iaUnd^ :  00  much  so  that  the  Sarnies 
thradans,  like  the  Ilians,  are  said  to  have  been  recx^inized 
as  kmsmen  of  the  Roman  people^ :  which  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  not  merely  the  belief  of  individuals»  but 
one  declared  by  the  goyemment.  From  this  community 
of  religion  as  of  lineage  it  might  ensue,  that  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  nation  should  call  tbemselyes  Trojans, 
and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  possession  of  the  Trojan 
sacred  treasures,  said  not  to  have  been  lost,  but  rescued« 
For  many  generations  after  they  had  bowed  under  bar^ 
barian  rule,  Tyrrhenians  will  still  have  visited  the  holy 
land  of  Samothrace;  and  there  Herodotus  may  have 
heard  citizens  of  Cortona  and  Plada  converse ;  there  Liu 
vinians  and  Gergithians  may  have  mutually  awakened  and 
strengthened  the  conviction  of  their  kindred  through  their 
common  ancestor  ^neas.  The  superiority  maintained^ 
when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Cascans  united,  by  one  of  the 
two  nations  in  religion,  by  the  other  in  arms,  is  implied  in 
the  line: 

Sicm  Deoique  dabo ;  tooa  anoa  Latimis  habelo : 

only  that  Latinus  himself  must  be  considered  as  tf  Tyr- 
rhenian. 

The  Trojan  descent  of  the  Elymians  is  far  more  de- 
cided and  acknowledged  than  that  of  those  in  Latium :  so 
is  that  of  the  ancient  Sirites  of  Polieum. 

A  belief  of  this  sort  requires  no  long  time,  in 
spite  of  the  most  obvious  facts  and  the  clearest  historical 
proofs,  to  become  national,  so  that  thousands  would  be 
jready.to  shed  blood  for  it.  They  that  would  introduce 
it,  need  but  tell  people  roundly,  that  it  is  what  their 
forefathers  knew  and  believed,  only  the  belief  was  neg- 
lected and  sank  into  oblivion. 

The  legend  was  altered  in  various  ways:  even  imper« 
feet  traces  of  its  earliest  form,  before,  like  others,  it 
experienced    the  fate  of   being  adulterated    into   a  tale 

^  Sdud.  Veron.  on  ^n.  11.  717«  ^  Serviu»  on  Mn.  in.  12. 
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6t  something  historically  possible,  demand  a  place  ia 
a  history  of  Rome. 

Nikvius  had  related  it  in  an  episode  of  his  poem  on 
the  Funic  war,  of  which  fragments  and  notices  are  pre- 
served^ It  is  evident  that  here  too,  as  in  Arctinus  and 
Sophocles,  Anchises  and  ^neas  quitted  the  city  before 
it  «was  taken:  theb  wives  |>a8sed^ through  the  gate  in 
the  night,  with  their  heads  muffled,  in  tears:  many  imi« 
tated  tdieir  example:  yet  ^neas  found  room  for  his 
fdlowerain  a  single  vessel,  which  Mercury  had  built 
fi>r  him.  The  mention  of  Prochyta  .shew^  that  the 
CanqfMman  poet  accompanied  the  emigrants,  to  the  term 
of  -their  voyage :  the  vimssitudeft  Virgil  makea  them  pass 
through '  before  they  reach  Jt,  seem  in  the  main  to  be 
borrowed  -  from-  Nsevius.  We  know  that  the  tempest, 
assuredly  raised  here  also  by  Juno,  the  complaint  of  Venus 
to  Jupiter,  and  the  promises  of  the  future  with  which  he 
consoles  the  fond  goddess,  were  imitations  of  Naevius: 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  he  likewise  brought  uGneas  to 
Carthage;  fxom  him  is  taken  the  Mi^e  of  Didoes  sister, 
Anna;  it  is  certainly  the  Punic  princess,  who  with  him  too 
'^gently  and  prudently  inquires  how  Mtlgbs  left  Troy^: 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  origin  qf  the  na- 
tional enmity  had  already  been  deduced  by  him  from  her 
fate.  The  diield  of  JSneas  is  a  fiction  which  might  cer- 
tainly be  readily  suggested  by  that  of  Achilles:  still  it 
is  at  least  likely,  that  the  shield  representing  the  war  of 
the  giants  in  the  poem  of  Nsevius,  was  an  earlier  similar 
application  of  the  Homeric  conception  to  the  same  hero. 

Different  part»  of  Varro^s  narrative  bore  the  mark  of 
totally  different  sources  and  times.     Of  a  novel  kind  are 

^  The  figigments  here  icfened  to  may  be  ftmnd  in  Hermaim^t  Ekmenladocte. 
nietito  III.  0«  31.  p.  eSS.  foIL 

1.   Amboram  azom  noctn  Tiola  de  (L  Troiad)  ailMBt 
Ci^itnws  opeids,  flent«« 


t.    Horum  aectam  Mquantiir  raaM  i 
3>    —blaiidB  0t  doctB  pwcoutat» 

Aneet  qao  pecto  Tratain  urban  Uqueriu 
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die  IncideDt^  that  MnaaA  gains  pofisesflion  €i  thfe  citadel, 
and  capitulates  for  liberty  to  depart  with  as  much  as  every 
man  can  carry^^;  instead  of  his  treasures  he  bears  off 
his  father  who  had  beeni  paralysed  by  lightning,  and,  when 
the  Greeks  in  admiration  grant  him  a  second  choice,  the 
day  and  stone  images  of  the  gods ;  in  honour  dt  which 
virtue  they  allow  him  to  take  safely  away  whom  and  what 
he  will^.  A  feature  belonging  to  the  ancient  legaid,  and 
veminding  us  of  those  of  Asia,  is,  that  during  the  voyage 
the  mpmipg  star  continued  visible  all  day  long  to  the  Tro- 
jans, and  disappeared  when  they  had  reached  their  destina- 
tion on  the  Laurentine  shore  ^^.  It  is  not  known  who  a», 
signed  four  years  as  the  duration  of  this  voyage ^^.  By  the 
sign  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Dodonsean 
Qrade^,.  when  his  hungry  band  devoured  the  herbs  on 
which  they  had  spread  tiheir  scanty  meal,  ^neas  recog- 
nized the  land  allotted  to  him  by  fate^^  According  to 
Cato,  ^neas  and  Anchises,  for  he  too  reached  the  promised 
land,  gave  to  the  first  settiement  the  name  of  Troy^^: 
it  did  not  stand  where  Laviuium  was  afterward  built. 
From  this  time  we  may  discover  traces  of  the  account 
such  as  it  stood  in  the  Origins.  Latinus  granted  7^ 
jugera  to  the  Trojans :  here  the  measure  of  the  plebeian 
hide  of  land  is  traced  to  the  very  first  origin  of  the  Latin 
nation;  and  it  is  intimated  that  there  were  but  a  hundred 
Trojans.  The  harmony  was  disturbed  by  the  woimding 
of  a  favorite  stag  bdonging  to  King  Latinus.     Turnus  ^^, 

^^  DlonysiaB  mixei  up  this  account  with  that  of  Aictlnuf. 

^  Serviua  on  Mn.  ii.  036,  and  Scfaol.  Veian.  iul  ii.  717«  wheie  we  should 
nad  hmma$ionim  for  fdttoriarumj  and  amrum  fbr  anna. 

^  Sendtts  on  Mn.  i.  381.  and  801.  "  Serrius  on  Ma.  i.  260. 

**  Serviua  on  .^Bn.  iii.  266. 

"  TUa  oracle  is  known  to  Lycophzon :  ▼.  1260.  foQ. 

^*  Senrius  on  Mn.  i.  6.  vii.  158. 

^  His  name  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  Italian  foim 
of  Tynfaenns,  with  which  that  of  the  shepherd  Tyirhus  is  also  dearly  con- 
nected.  That  Turnus  is  a  Latin  prtenomen  in  Turnus  Herdonius,  is  anything 
but  certain :  the  practice  of  placing  an  uncommon  cognomen  before  the  nomen 
obtabed  eady ;  and  Turnus  would  be  like  Siculus,  or  Auruncus,  by  the  side 
of  very  old  Roman  names  in  the  Fasti. 

l2 
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• 
prince  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea»  united  his  arms  wftb 
him  against  the  hated  foreigners.  But  the  natiyes  were 
defeated,  Laurentum  was  taken,  Latinus  fell  at  the  storm* 
ing  of  the  citadel^^^  and  Layinia  became  the  prize  of  the 
conqueror.  The  picture  drawn  in  gentler  ages  reject» 
such  unhappy  nuptials  with  the  man  by  whose  arms  her 
father  fell,  and  combines  the  marriage  with  festivities  in 
honour  of  the  peace :  athough  Virgil  does  not  allow  him- 
self, like  Dionysius  and  Livy,  to  make  the  threatened  battle 
go  off  in  an  alliance  and  union.  And  Lavinia  is  certainly 
in  other  traditions  the  mediatress  of  an  alliance  with, 
foreigners;  being  married  to  Hercules,  under  the  name 
of  Launa,  the  daughter  of  Evander;  to  Locrus,  as  Laurina, 
the  daughter  of  the  Oenotrian  Latinus;  nay  being  also 
given  in  marriage  to  ^neas,  under  the  name  of  Launa, 
the  daughter  of  the  Delian  Anius  *. 

The  coast  of  Latium  is  a  sandbank,  where  nothing* 
grows  but  wood  of  the  fir  kind ;  and  ^neas  might  well 
be  grieved  that  his  fate  had  brought  him  to  so  poor  a 
country^''.  But  he  was  reminded  of  the  oracle,  that  an 
animal  should  guide  his  colony,  like  the  Sabellian,  to  its 
promised  seat,  when  the  pregnant  sow  designed  for  the 
sacrifice  broke  loose,  and  escaped  to  the  bushes  on  a  more 
fruitful  eminence.  There  it  farrowed  thirty  young  ones ; 
and  thus,  together  with  the  site  on  which  Lavinium  was 
to  be  buflt,  was  also  signified  the  number  of  the  years 
that  were   to    elapse   before    Alba  should    become   the 


n<  Tiijg  aooou&t  must  flonnd  to  stmige  to  tlie  nider  of  the  MotML,  and  It 
most  aeem  to  inoediUe  to  him  that  Viigil  shonld  have  altered  the  old  tBaditfa» 
to  inch  a  degree,  that  I  tmuaibe  the  panagea  which  an  quoted  from  Gato  ; 
aUpreaenred  by  Serrlitt ;  od  Mn.  iv.  620.  Cato  didt  juzta  Lauiolaviiifaui  cun 
Maem  aocü  ptadas  agnent,  praiUmn  commiatum  eat,  in  quo  Latinna  ocdaua 
eat,  fbgit  Tuznua^-^»  i.  867«  Secundum  Catonen^^  .^neam  cum  patie  ad  Ita« 
liam  Teniiae,  et  propter  invaaoa  agroa  contra  Ladnum  Tumnmque  pngnaaae,  In 
quo  pittlio  periit  Latinut.— ^on  ix.  745.  Si  veiitatem  historic  requixaa,  pikoa 
pnelio  inteiemtua  est  Ladnua  in  arce. 

•  Dionysius  i.  09. 

17  In  agrum  maoeirimum  littorosisiiimumque>  Fabius  M aximus  in  Serviua. 
on  asn»  I*  3. 
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capital  in  its  stead,  as  veil  ^us  the  number  of  the  Latin 
townships*" 

The  poetical  story  now  passes  over  centuries  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Etruscan  dominion  over  Latium:  with  less 
carelessness  than  we  might  be  inclined  to  impute  to  it, 
if,  knowing  nothing  of  Grecian  chronology,  it  shortened 
the  interval  between  the  age  of  ^neas  and  the  building  of 
Home« 

Turnus  fled  for  succour  to  Mezentius,  the  Etruscan 
king  of  Caere,  being  entitled  to  require  it  from  him,  as 
fix>m  his  superior  lord,  to  whoin  the  Butulians  paid  the 
first-fruits,  due  to  the  gods;  or  this  was  the  price  at 
which  he  purchased  assistance  ^.  With  this  overpowering 
enemy  iEneas,  as  king  of  all  the  Latins,  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Numidus;  Turnus  fell,  but  the  Latins 
fled;  MneaB  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  was  seen 
no  more;  his  spirit,  purified  from  earthly  cares  and 
exalted  to  divinity,  was  adored  as  Jupiter  Indiges: 
and  so  long  as  a  recollection  of  the  ancient  rites  was 
preserved,  the  Roman  consuls  with  the  pontifis  offered  a 
yearly  sacrifice  to  him  on  the  banks  of  this  river  ^. 
Lavinimn  was  closely  besieged  and  reduced  to  despair; 
for  the  tyranny  of  Mezentius  demanded  the  whole  pro» 
duce  of  die  vineyards,  or  his  impiety  their  first-fruits,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  peace :  until  Jupiter  accepted  the  vow 
of  dedicating  the  produce  of  the  next  vintage'^  to  him^ 


51S  Xhe  Utter  in  Lycophioii  also  v.  126S— 60.  The  story  of  the  aiiimilB 
dttt  eontend  at  the  fomuUng  of  Lavininm  (in  DknytboB  i.  60.)»  it  evidently 
pttiely  Latin. 

'*  Here  too  theve  ia  a  complete  fluctuation  in  the  atoiy.  According  to  Ver- 
titti  Flaoeui  (Fasti  Ptanestini  a.  d.  ix.  Kal.  Mai.)  Hesentiiia  took  aU  the  wine 
for  ever  as  the  price  of  hii  aid  t  Ovid  (Fast  iv.  879.  f  f.)  has  the  same  foundation 
Ibr  the  tax,  hut  limits  it  to  half  the  produce:  according  to  Gato  in  Macrobiiis  iii.  6. 
it  was  hnpiety,  not  nftuAtjt  to  the  latter  the  fizst-fruits  oflbed  to  the  gods 
would  have  been  an  insignificant  object 

^  8dioL  Veron.  on  JBn»  i.  20a 

^'  The  variations  hi  M acioHus  and  Ovid,  and  the  attempts  of  Dionyiins  to 
givean  histoficBl  cotouring  to  the  affidr»  it  would  be  idle  to  rqpeat 
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and  deqpair  lent  strength.  Mezentius  fell  by  the  hand  of 
lulus — it  was  not  till  late  that  Ascanius  was  introdnoed  out 
of  Greek  book»— and  the  descendants  of  ^neas  became 
lords  of  Latium. 

These  wars  Virgil  describes,  effiudng  discrepancies  and 
altering  and  accelerating  the  succession  of  events,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  ^ndd.  Its  contents  were  certainly 
national ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  even  Romans,,  if 
impartial,  should  have  received  sincere  delight  from  these 
tales. '  We  feel  but  too  unpleasantly  how  little  the  poet 
succeeded  in  raising  these  shadowy  names,  for  wbich  he 
was  forced  to  invent  a  character,  into  living  beings,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer.  Perhaps  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot 
be  solved,  to  form  an  epic  poem  out  of  an  argument  whidi 
has  not  lived  for  centuries  in  pc^ular  songs  and  tales  as 
eommon  national  property,  so  that  the  cycle  of  stories  whidi 
comprises  it,  and  all  the  persons  who  act  a  part  in  it,  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  Assuredly  the  problem  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  Virgil,  whose  genius  was  barren  for  creating, 
great  as  was  his  talent  for  embellishing.  That  he  felt  this 
himself,  and  did  not  disdain  to  be  great  in  the  way  adapted 
to  his  endowments,  is  proved  by  his  very  practice  of  imi- 
tating and  borrowing,  by  the  touches  he  introduces  of  his 
exquisite  and  extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  now  so  little  appreciated.  He  who  puts  together 
elaborately  and  by  piecemeal,  is  aware  of  the  chmks  and 
crevices,  which  varnishing  and  polishing  conceal  only  from 
the  unpractised  eye,  and  from  which  the  work  of  the 
master,  issuing  at  once  from  the'  mould,  is  free.  Aoooid- 
ingly  Virgil,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  a  misgiving,  that  all 
the  foreign  ornament  with  which  he  was  decking  his  work, 
though  it  might  enrich  the  poem,  was  not  his  own  wealth, 
and  that  this  would  at  last  be  perceived  by  posterity. 
That  notwithstanding  this  fretting  consciousness,  he  strove, 
in  the  way  which  lay  open  to  him,  to  give  toa  poem,  which 
he  did  not  write  of  his  own  free  choice,  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty  it  could  receive  from  his  hands ;    that  he  di4 
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not,  like  Lucan,  vainly  and  blindly  affect  an  inapiratian 
which  nature  had  denied  to  him ;  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  infatuated,  when  he  was  idolized  by  all 
arotmd  him,  and  when  Propoiius  sang: 

indd,  Roman  poets,  bazds  of  Qieeoe,  give  wsy, 
The  niad  loon  ahall  own  a  gnater  lay; 

that,  when  death  was  rekaaing  him  from  the  fetters  of 
dyil  obsenrances,  he  wished  to  destroy  what  in  those  so- 
lemn moments  he  could  not  but  view  with  melancholy,  as 
the  groundwork  of  a  false  reputation ;  this  is  what  renders 
him  estimable,  and  makes  us  indulgent  to  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  poem.  The  merit  of  a  first  attempt  is  not 
always  decisive:  yet  Virgil's  first  youthfid  poem  shews 
that  he  cultivated  his  powers  with  incredible  industry,  and 
that  no  faculty  expired  in  him  through  neglect.  But  how 
amiable  and  generous  he  was,  is  evident  where  he  speaks 
from  the  heart :  not  only  in  the  Georgics,  and  in  all  his 
pictures  of  pure  still  life;  in  the  epigram  on  Syron^s 
Villa:  it  is  no  less  visible  in  his  way  of  introducing  those 
great  spirits  that  beam  in  Roman  story. 
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Whek  Jupiter  in  the  ^ndd  consoles  the  weeping 
goddess,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  by  revealing  the  future 
to  her ;  how  the  empire  of  her  son  and  his  posterity  was 
to  rise  from  step  to  step,  increasing  still  in  glory  and 
greatness,  up  to  Rome,  to  which  no  limit  and  no  term 
was  assigned  ^^;  the  three  years  promised  for  iGneas  ap- 
ply, not  to  the  interval  between  his  landing  and  his  death, 
but  to  the  duration  of  the  little  Troy  on  the  Latian  shore, 
until  the  building  of  Lavinium,  the  city  of  the  united 
nation;  though  the  former  period  was  also  reckoned  to 
consist  of  the  same  number  of  years. 

Thirty  years  afterward  his  successqir  led  the  Latins 
from  the  unhealthy  low  grounds  on  the  coast  to  the  decli- 
vity of  Monte  Cavo,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  eye 
commands  a  view  more  ample  than  the  dominion  of  Rome 
before  the  Samnite  wars ;  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
it  can  reach  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  sees  the  hill  which 
is  still  illustrated  by  the  name  of  Circe,  like  an  island,  be- 
neath the  first  rays  of  her  divine  sire.  The  site  where  Alba 
stretched  in  a  long  street  between  the  mountain  and  the 
lake,  is  still  distinctly  marked:  along  this  whole  extent 
the  rock  is  cut  away  under  it  right  down  to  the  lake. 
These  traces  of  man'^s  ordering  hand  are  more  ancient  than 
Rome.  The  surface  of  the  lake,  as  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  tunnel,  now  lies  far  below  the  ancient  city :  when 
Alba  was  standing,  and   before  the  lake   swelled  to  a 

^  It  seoiit   howtver  as  if  3000  jan  were  anfgoed  to  Rome.    >Bn.  i. 
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tiunous  highth  in  cotiaequence  of  obstnictj^ms  in  clefts  of 
the  rock,  it  must  have  lain  yet  lower ;  for  in  the  age  of 
Diodorus  and  Dionysius  *  during  extraordinary  droughtsy 
the  rraoaains  of  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the 
bottom,  taken  by  the  common  people  for  the  palace  of  an 
impious  king  which  had  been  swallowed  up  f .  Above  the 
steep  rock  a  wall  was  needless:  the  approaches  on  both 
sides  were  easily  barred.  Monte  Cavo  was  the*Capitolme 
hill  of  Alba ;  its  summits  required  to  be  fortified,  to  se- 
cure the  town  from  above :  and  there  is  great  probability 
in  the  conjecture,  that,  as  at  Rome  the  temple  and  the 
citadel  were  distinct,  so  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the  citadel  of 
Alba. 

This  account  of  the  foundation  of  Alba  stands  and 
jails  with  the;  Trojan  legend :  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Aborigines  pressed  forward  out  of  the  interior  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  coast,  the  only  way  of  rendering 
it  conceivable  would  be,  to  suppose  that  the  Siculians  re« 
covered  their  strength  and  drove  them  back  again.  But  if 
we  attend  to  the  tradition  that  a  colony  was  sent  back 
from  Alba  to  the  deserted  Lavinium,  because  the  Penates 
would  not  quit  it:^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  unequivocal  trace, 
that  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  themselves  were  forced  to  receive 
settlements  of  the  ruling  people.  In  this  way  there  is 
nothing  contradictory  in  the  accoimt  that  other  towns, 
which  according  to  other  traditions  existed  before  Alba, 
and  even  before  the  Cascans  conquered  the  country,  were 
colonies  of  Alba:    although  undoubtedly  we  are  not  to 

*  l)ioii7thi8i.71. 

t  A  similar  legend  it  itQl  cunent  in  the  neighbonifaood  of  Albano :  it9  onU 
lines,  as  it  was  related  to  one  of  the  tzanslators  by  »  peasant  boy  who  guided 
Urn  to  Frascati,  «re  as  ibllows.  Where  the  lake  now  lies,  stood  onoe  a  great 
dtf»  Here,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  Italy,  he  begged  alms.  None  took 
eompassion  on  him  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him  two  handfuls  of  meal. 
He  bade  her  leave  the  dty:  she  obeyed :  the  dty  instantly  sank,  and  the  Uke 
rose  in  its  pUce.  To  set  the  truth  of  the  story  beyond  dispute  the  nanator 
added,  Sta  terUio  nH  Uhru 

X  Dionysius  i.  S7« 
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bdieve  this  of  all  the  towns  which  bore  the  name  of 
ancient  Latins  (pmet  Latini).  In  times  so  totally  objure 
we  have  also  no  means  oi  divining,  whether  the  divirfon 
of  the  Latins  into  thirty  tribes  is  to  be  dated  from  die 
domini<Mi  of  Alba^  or  took  its  rise  later ;  I  mean,  when 
Servius  Tullius  united  Rome  and  Latium  as  twin  states. 

The  list  of  the  Alban  kings  is  a  yery  late  and  efx- 
tremely  clumsy  fabrication;  a  medley  of  names,  in  part 
quite  unitalian,  some  of  them  repeated  from  earlier  or  later 
times,  others  framed  out  of  geographical  names ;  and  hav- 
ing scarcely  anything  of  a  story  connected  with  them. 
We  are  told  that  Livy  took  this  list  from  L.  Cornelius 
Alexander  the  Polyhistor^'':  hence  it  is  probable  that  this 
client  of  the  dictatot  Sylla  introduced  tJie  imposture  into 
history:  even  the  variations  in  the  lists  are!  not  very 
important,  and  do  not  at  all  prove  that  there  were  seve- 
ral anci^it  sources.  Some  names  may  have  occurred  in 
older  traditions :  kings  of  the  Aborigines  were  also  men- 
tioned by  name**;  entirely  different  fit)m  those  of  Alba. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  even  the  years  of  each  reign  are 
numbered :  and  the  number  so  exactly  fills  up  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Rome 
according  to  the  canon  of  Eratosthenes,  as  of  itself  to 
prove  the  lateness  of  the  imposture. 

For  in  earlier  times  the  Romans  reckoned  three 
hundred  years  from  the  building  of  Alba  to  that  of 
Rome** :  even  if  this  number  occurred  only  in  Virgil,  still 
it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  a  statement  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
that  he  did  not  invent  the  progressive  numbers  three, 
thirty,  three  hundred.  What,  the  earlier  poet  had  said, 
he  might  think  himself  justified  in  retaining :  he  would 
never  for  the  sake  of  numerical  sjrmmetry  have  assigned 

^^  Senrius  on  J^,  viii.  330. 

**  Steroenias  for  instance,  unless  it  be  a  false  reading.    Servius  on  ^n.  xi. 
860. 

^  Mn.  1.  272. 
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such  dates,  the  inaccuracy  of  wlpch  he  perceived  as  well 
as  eveacy  schoolboy  from  the  tables  of  Apollodorus  at 
Comeliiis  Nepos.  But  it  is  no  less  gratifying,  than  un^ 
expected,  that  the  ingenious  Trogus  Pompeius,  treating 
the  origin  of  Rome,  Hke  the  earliest  hisrtory  of  other 
nations,- with  discriminating  freedom,  diould  also  reckon 
no  more  than  three  himdred  years  for  Alba^^;  as  did 
Livy  himself,  when  he  asstimed  four  htmdred  years  fc^ 
the  duration  of  Alba  until  its  destruction  about  100 
V.  c.  ^  This  however  was  not  the  only  ancient  chrono« 
logical  statement  at  variance  with  the  Greeks.  Accord-^» 
ing  to  one  which  Serviüs  has  recorded,  360  years  elapsed 
bdtween  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  building  of  Rome^> 
just  as  many  as  between  the  building  of  Rome  and  its 
being  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Now  we  find  two  other  state- 
ments, the  combination  of  which  leads  us  to  this  second 
number,  and  again  reconciles  it  with  the  former :  the  first 
is,  that  iEneas  lived  seven  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
wandering  or  warring^;  the  second,  that  Silvius  could 
not  take  possession  of  the  throne  before  his  fifty-third 
year^.      It  is  perhaps  the  only  fact  concerning  Alba 


OM  Joftin  XI.III.  I.    AllMk  qua  treoentis  muiIb  caput  regni  Mt 

^  liyy  I.  29.  Qoadimgentoram  annomm  opus,  quflnu  Alba  steteiat. 
^he  same  thing  ocean  in  Servim  on  iEn.  i.  272,  as  a  difficulty :  com  eim 
quadtingentOB  zegnaase  oonstet  sub  Albania  zegibua :  and  he  solves  it  as  in  the 
text.  Tanaquil  Faber  in  a  note  on  lAvy  has  obaerved  the  reference  to  the  passage 
in  Vixgll;  and  Duker  on  the  same  passage  of  lAry  refers  me  to  DodweU  de 
Cydis,  diss.  x.  p.  678,  who  has  noticed  almost  aU  the  passages  I  have  dted, 
and  has  pendved  the  nullity  of  the  Alban  line  of  kings. 

^  Sorvius  on  JBn.  i.  267.  H  hope  I  shall  not  promote  mysticism  and  a 
childish  tiifling  with  numbers,  when  I  remark  the  angular  play  of  chance, 
that  feom  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  to  the  conquest  of  Alezan- 
dria,  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  9  and  from  the  latter  event  to  the  dedica.« 
tion  of  Constantinople,  there  intonrene  in  each  case  360  yean. 

^  IKonytius  i.  65.  and  Servius  on  JEn.  i.  259;  sbce  he  assumes  4  yean 
for  the  wanderings  of  JEneas;  to  which  must  be  added  the  three  more  in  the 
LatianTroy. 

^  I  am  aware  that  Servius  on  JEn»  vi.  770.  rektes  thu  of  Silvius  Maen : 
but  it  seems  quite  evident  tiiat  what  was  invented  for  the  one  Silvius  has  in 
this  case  been  transferred  to  die  otiier;  who  is  wholly  wanting  in  Ovid.  It 
is  what  has  happened  in  numberless  instances. 
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which  we  can  admit  as  historical,  that  a  Silvian  home 
reigned  there:  now  if  according  to  the  Latin  tradition^ 
such  as  it  was  independent  of  the  Trojan  legend»  Silvius 
was  the  founder  of  that  city,  and  three  hundred  years 
were  taken  as  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  and  the  building  of  Rome ;  then  in  order  to  adapt 
him  to  the  Trojan  legend,  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  between  Troy  and  Rome, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  fifty-three  years  from  the  death 
of  Mneas  as  the  time  during  which  Silvius,  a  postumous 
son,  was  unjustly  excluded  from  the  throne.  And  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  reconciling  these  native  Alban  Silvü  with 
the  Trojan  legend,  that  the  posterity  of  Ascanius  are 
removed  out  of  the  way  by  the  abdication  of  lulus. 

It  is  from  Silvius  as  their  maternal  ancestor  that  the 
Roman  tradition  derived  the  founders  of  the  city ;  not  the 
Romans  as  a  colony  from  Alba. 
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VARIOUS    TRADITIONS    ABOUT    THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY. 


Among  all  the  Greek  cities  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heradicbe,  there  was  none  so  insignificant,  that  Ephö- 
rus,  and  the  writers  who  after  him  introduced  the  origins 
of  cities  into  general  history,  would  have  been  unable  to 
state  specifically  and  with  sufficient  certainty  the  people 
£com  which  the  colony  had  issued,  and  the  founders  who  led 
it  and  gave  laws  to  it;  in  far  the  most  cases  they  also 
fixed  the  epoch  of  the  foundation.  When  Rome  was 
founded,  which  yet  is  supposed  to  be  more  recent  than 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  those  Greek  cities  ;*from  what 
people  the  eternal  city  originally  arose;  is  precisely  what 
we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  no  less  suited  to  the  eternity 
of  Rome  for  its  roots  to  lose  themselves  in  infinity,  than 
what  the  poets  sang  of  the  rearing  and  deification  of 
Romulus,  befits  the  majesty  of  the  city.  A  god,  or  no 
one,  must  have  founded  it. 

Now  while  I  acknowledge  this  with  a  love,  the  since- 
rity of  which  none  but  a  bigot,  insincere  himself,  could 
seek  to  call  in  question,  while  I  allow  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  their  full  rights;  I  at  the  same  time  assert 
the  claims  of  the  reason,  to  take  nothing  as  historical 
which  cannot  be  historical ;  and,  without  refuring  to  the 
noble  tradition  its  place  at  the  threshold  of  the  history,  to 
in(]uire  whether  it  can  be  in  any  degree  ascertained  to  what 
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people  the  original  Romans  may  have  belonged,  and  what 
changes  attended  the  rise  of  that  state  which,  when  the 
light  of  historical  truth  begins  to  dawn,  is  Rome. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Roma,  as  their  town  began 
to  rise  out  of  insignificance,  and  they  could  utter  the 
Roman  name  with  joy,  looked  back  upon  their  dark 
pieriod,  and  retraced  in  thought  the  growth  of  their  com- 
munity; it  was  natural  for  them  to  call  the  founder  of 
their  nation  Romus,  or,  with  the  inflexion  so  usual  in  their 
language,  Romulus.  If  there  was  in  their  neighbourhood 
a  town  called  Remuria,  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race,  which 
had  been  sometimes  allied,  sometimes  hostile  to  them,  and 
had  sunk  before  their  arms,  they  might  consider  its 
founder,  Remus,  as  the  twin  brother  of  Romulus,  slain 
by  him  in  a  fit  of  irritated  passion :  and  in  proportion 
as  a  double  state,  of  peculiar  character,  established  itself 
amongst  them,  the  fiction  which  represented  the  city  as 
founded  by  twins,  became  the  more  firmly  fixed,  Romulus 
might  have  been  invented  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by 
th^  Romans  themselves;  but  not  so  this  latter  view, 
which  occurs  in  no  other  state,  and  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Rome.  The  shewolTs  den,  the  fig-tree  at 
the  roots  of  which  the  sucklings  were  saved,  all  the  relics 
of  Romulus,  and  the  rich  poem  containing  so  many  features 
connected  with  local  circumstances  which  were  uiiknown  to 
foreigners,  contribute  no  less  to  shew  that  the  traditicm 
sprang  up  on  the  very  site  of  the  city.  How  all  this  ac- 
quired shape  in  the  mind  and  on  the  lips  of  poets  and 
storytellers;  how  many  generations  passed  while  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations,  which  perhaps  had  long  been  cur- 
rent, were  applied  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  before  what  had 
begun  as  poetry,  became  popular  belief;  this  must  and 
may  be  indifierent  to  us.  If  the  annals  were  restored 
in  Üie  chronological  outline  peculiar  to  them  soon  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  is  dear,  and  indeed  ia 
other  respects  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  in  them  Romu- 
lus appeared  as  the  first  king,  just  as  he  did  in  the  later« 
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CoQsicleriiig  how  few  monuments  have  been  preserved 
to  us  £com  the  early  ages  of  Rome»  it  may  pass  for  an 
ancient  testimony  of  an  actual  popular  belief  recognized 
by  the  state,  that  in  the  year  458  bronze  figures  of  the  she- 
wolf  and  the  babes  were  set  up  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis ; 
the  oldest  and  finest  work  of  Roman  art ;  which  like  the 
HcHneric  poems  has  reached  us,  though  so  much  that  was 
moire  recent  has  been  lost. 

What  settled  as  popular  belief,  was,  that  Rome  was 
built  by  twin-brothers,  bom  of  a  princess  whom  Mars  had 
deflowered,  delivered  by  divine  protection  from  death  in 
the  waves,  and  fostered  and  suckled  by  a  shewolf,  the 
animal  sacred  to  their  sire.  The  outlines  oi  this  tradition 
could  not  fail  in  the  course  of  time  to  receive  the  most 
various  modifications;  probably  still  more  than  the  two 
main  fonns  in  which  it  appears  to  us,  according  as.  it  is 
referred  to  Alba  and  the  Silvii,  or  to  ^neas. 

I  defer  yet  a  while  relating  the  former  of  these  legends, 
which  every  one  khows,  and  to  which,  if  it  were  not  m 
some  degree  interesting  to  restore  particular  features  that 
have  been  altered  in  the  later  representations,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  allude :  the  second,  which  was  adopted  by 
Nsevius  and  Ennius,  called  the  unfortunate  princess.  Ilia, 
the  daughter  of  Mneas^^.  We  may  conjecture  that 
here  also  she  was  represented  as  a  Vestal;  else  it  seems 
there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  condemning  her  to 
death.  She  was  thrown  into  the  Anio :  out  of  this  stream 
her  fortune  rose  again  ^'i  the  river-god  made  her  his 
bride".  Virgil's  description  of  the  generous  Inrute  feeding 
and  caressing  the  babes  in  her  den,  was  framed  after 
Ennius^.  In  the  latter  poet  also  the  tyrant  was  called 
Amulius;  and  that  he  bore  the  same  name  even  in  Naevius, 

^  Hcneecunethestoiyof  JBrnylkaadAxM.  nataithRoiiiiiLc2»p.lS.d. 
"^  Pott  ex  flnvio  fortuna Kostet:  Ennius  p.  124.   . 
?  Samm  on  Mn»  i.  274,  and  vi.  778*    Acran  and  Poiphynus  on  Hnnoe 
Od.  I.  2. 

^  Senrius  on  An.  viii.  S31. 
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seems  hardly  questionable ;  since  this  is  a  correctioa  that 
suggests  itself  so  readily,  and  another  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  for  a  very  corrupt  fragment  ^^:  but  I  cannot  discover 
the  slightest  indication,  whether  the  old  poets  supposed 
any  affinity  between  this  Amulius  and  the  race  of  iEneas ; 
or  how  they  accounted  for  Ilia  being  subject  to  the  former; 
or  whether  they  made  mention  of  Ascanius  or  Silvius. 
In  the  fragment  of  Ennius  Ilia  is  an  orphan;  for  her 
father  appears  to  her  in  a  dream ;  her  sister,  to  whom  in 
her  disquietude  she  relates  the  nocturnal  vision,  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Eurydice. 

The  ingenious  Perizonius,  whose  subtile  observations 
were  lost  on  his  contemporaries,  has  shewn  that  the  mother 
of  Romulus,  when  she  is  called  Ilia,  is  always  represented 
as  the  daughter  of  iEneas ;  when  Rea  Silvia,  as  an*  Alban 
princess;  and  that  Ilia  is  never  called  Rea'^:  I  add,  that 
the  reading  Rhea  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  editors, 
who  very  unseasonably  bethought  themselves  of  the  god- 
dess: rea  seems  only  to  have  signified  the  culprit^»  It 
is  true,  the  semblance  of  a  proper  name  may  have  aris^x 
early :  at  least  it  was  certainly  from  some  tradition  or  other 
that  Virgil  took  the  priestess  Rea,  who  bare  Aventinus  to 
Hercules'^ ;  a  duplicate  of  the  Alban  Silvia  with  a  happier 
destiny;  perhaps  the  daughter  of  Evander. 

Rea  Silvia  has  not  any  necessary  connexion  with  Mneas, 
That  the  tradition  concerning  her  is  more  ancient  than 
that  concerning  Ilia,  I  conjecture  because  the  computa- 
tion, which  makes  333  or  360  years  intervene  between 
Troy  and  Rome,  is  to  all  appearance  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  older  than  Nsevius.  Only  it  is  inexplicable 
how  they  who  reckoned  the  years  of  Rome  in  this  way, 
could  adopt  Ilia :  when  the  Grecian  amiputatioais,  which 

^^  See  in  Hemuttm.  Elcm.  doetr.  metr.  p.  631. 
^  Excunus  on  JE^ul  V.  H^vii.  p.  610.  ft 

'^  Or  the  guilty  woman :  it  veminds  or  of  rai  femimy  whidi  often  oocnn^ 
particiiLiriy  in  BoccKdo. 
a>  Mn.  VII.  659. 
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extended  that  interval  to  between  430  and  440  years,  be- 
came generally  known,  she  necessarily  disappeared.  I  hold 
it  to  be  almost  certain,  that  Ilia  was  imported  into  Latium 
out  of  some  unknown  Greek  poem,  one  of  those  which 
brought  Romulus  dose  to  the  time  of  iEneas. 

A  careless  expression  of  Plutarch,  which  in  fact  only 
asserts  that  one  Diocles  of  Peparethus  first  made  the  story 
of  Silvia  known  to  the  Greeks*,  in  consequence  of  Plu- 
tarch simply  adding  that  Fabius  had  for  the  most  part 
followed  Diocles,  has  unaccountidbly  led  to  the  opinion  that 
the  story  was  invented  by  this  unknown  Greek,  a  person  so 
insignificant  that  Dionysius  does  not  even  admit  him  into 
his  host  of  Greek  authorities.  Nothing  but  Plutarch^s 
expressly  saying  that  the  senator,  whose  narrative  coin- 
cided with  die  sacred  songs  ^^,  had  copied  a  Greek,  and 
had  himself  acknowledged  it,  could  compell  us  to  yield 
to  the  evidence  of  so  incredible  a  fact :  as  no  such  evi- 
dence exists,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  suppos- 
ing, that  Plutarch  only  in£§rred  what  he  says  from  the 
agreement  of  the  two  writers,  because  Diocles  was  per- 
haps a  little  the  elder :  nevertheless  it  was  from  Romans 
that  he  heard,  what  the  Greeks  read  for  the  first  time  in 
his  work. 

Of  the  other  Roman  accounts,  Dionysius  mentions 
one,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  appear  as  grandsons  of 
^neas,  delivered  up  by  him  as  hostages  to  Latinus,  who 
left  them  heirs  to  a  part  of  his  kingdom^:  he  also  cites 
another  which  is  copied  from  Cephalon^^.  Among  the 
Roman  writers  preserved  to  us,  Sallust  alone  unequivo- 
cally and  expressly  adopts  the  opinion  which  carries 
Rome  back  to  the  Trojan  times;  undoubtedly  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  rid  of  Romulus  and  the  mar- 
vellous fable:  it  is  a  characteristic  feature,  that  for  the 
sake  of  this  he  admits  the  settlement  of  ^neas  though  no 

*  Romul.  3.  *^  Dianysiiu  i.  79-    See  below  note  506. 

^  Dionyiiui  i.  73.  *>  DionyiiuB  i.  73.  See  below  notet650  and  500. 
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way  more  historical.  If  Velleius  spoke  of  the  armies  of 
Latinus  supporting  his  grandson  Romulus  at  the  founding 
of  the  city,  since  he  notwithstanding  assumes  the  common 
era  £Dr  the  building,  he  would  confound  the  two  opinions 
in  a  manner  so  thoughtless  and  so  contrary  to  his  cus- 
tom, that  we  cannot  but  adopt  the  correction  of  Lip- 
dus^*. 

If  the  native  legend  however  is  simple  in  the  main, 
the  statements  of  the  Greek's  as  to  the  founder  of  Rome 
and  the  person  after  whom  it  was  named,  present  greater 
varieties  than  occur  in  the  case  of  any  other  city.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Greeks  were  early  aware  of  the  power  and 
importance  of  Rome,  before  intercourse  had  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  Romans  ;  and  so  they  introduced  this 
people  into  their  genealogies :  but  as  nothing  was  said  of 
it  in  any  poem  of  general  notoriety,  and  it  was  very  late 
when  the  native  legend  crossed  the  sea,  many  invented  what 
served  to  express  their  views.  These  accounts  do  not 
indeed  properly  deserve  to  be  called  traditions,  and  they 
might  be  passed  over  without  depriving  this  history  of 
anything  essential:  but  as  the  reports  of  them  are  so 
utterly  confused  that  no  slight  pains  are  necessary  to 
arrange  them  for  a  general  view,  and  as  I  have  attempted 
to  do  so,  I  will  allow  them  the  inconsiderable  room  which 
they  require  when  reduced  to  order.  Another  will  thus 
be  spared  a  troublesome  task  ;  and  one  who  does  not  take 
a  complete  survey  of  them,  is  apt  to  expect  what  they  do 
not  in  the  least  afford^. 

Among  these  fictions  however  we  are  by  no  means  to 
class  the  mention  made  of  Rome  by  Antiochus,  who  re- 
lated that  Sicelus  was  Ajing  from  that  dty  when  he  came 
to  the  Italian  king  Morges^^.     Hereby  he  designates  Roma 

^*  Adjattts  l^onibiu  Lftdnis  ayi  lui;  not  LfttinL    Velleiiu  i.  8. 

^  They  aie  pTesenred  by  Dionyrius  i.  72,  73 ;  Plutarch  Romul.  2^  3. 
p.  17, 18 ;  Servlus  on  Ma.  i.  274;  and  Festus  v.  Roma.  Sdllnus  has  only  made 
extiactt,  like  Festus,  but  far  more  scantily,  ftom  Veiriut  Flaocus,  who  himself 
seems  chiefly  to  have  drawn  from  Dionyaius. 

**  Dionysius  i.  73« 
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as  a  principal  city  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Siculians ;  so  that  he 
contradicts  the  opinion  of  its  Trojan  origin ;  although  he 
cannot  on  that  account  be  reckoned  among  those  who  deny 
the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Latium.  Connected  with 
this  view  is  the  statement  'that  Rome  was  founded  ^by 
Pelasgians.  They  who  held  this  people  to  be  Greeks, 
said  the  name  they  gave  the  dty  alluded  to  their  martial 
vigour:  while  such  as  looked  upon  them  as  an  Italian 
race,  &bled  that  the  first  name  was  Valentia,  and  that 
afterward,  when  Evander  and  iEneas  took  possession  of 
the  country  with  their  followers  who  spoke  Greek,  it  was 
exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Greek  word  ^^.  And  ac- 
cording to  that  quality  in  traditions  which  we  have  often 
remarked,  we  must  account  among  the  reports  of  a  Pelas- 
gic  origin  the  legend  that  the  author  of  the  name  was 
Romus,  a  Latin  tyrant,  who  had  driven  the  Lydian  Tyr- 
rhenians out  of  this  region**.  Many  writers,  says  Dio- 
nysius,  call  Rome  a  T3rrrhenian  city*^:  by  this,  it  is 
probable,  most  of  them,  Uke  Scylax,  understood  an  Etrus- 
can ;   the  earlier  however  may  have  meant  a  Pelasgian. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Greeks  who  mentioned  the 
founding  of  Rome  before  the  SiceUot  TimsBus,  were  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion,  that  the  city  was  built  inunedi- 
ately,  or  in  the  next  generations,  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
But  on  one  point  they  were  divided  :  while  most  of  th^ 
considered  the  Trojans  as  the  founders,  alone,  or  together 
with  the  Aborigines;  some  on  the  other  hand  held  for 
Greeks,  some  in  fine  for  a  band  composed  of  both  nations. 

Among  the  adherents  of  the  first  opinion  few  named 

^^  AnoDymoas  writen  in  Plutarch :  s  Gamoan  chronide  in  Fettus :  Adeius 
(appuently  a  misreading)  in  Servius.  The  dmmide  of  Cuma  makes  the  Pe- 
laaglans  proceed  hem  Athens  thioogh  Thespie  (in  BoBOtia)  to  the  Tiber,  as  te 
Giceks  give  to  their  emigratian  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  very 
eomipt  passage  of  Festus  I  venture,  instead  of  sabjecti  qui  fuerint  Caezim- 
param  viri,  unicarumque  virium,  to  read,  subj.  q.  f.  Cad,  improbl  v.  nn.  v. 

*^  Plutarch.   This  is  another  instance  of  an  inverted  fkble. 

*^  Dionysius  i.  29.    Scylax  reckons  Tyrrhenia  to  extend  fiixP^  TwV»7? 
iroAeMf. 

M  2 
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^neas  himself  as  the  founder ;  a  far  greater  number  Ro^ 
mulus,  whom  they  described  sometimes  as  his  son  (and  who 
according  to  some  writers  came  over  to  Italy,  according 
to  others  was  bom  of  an  Italian  mother),  sometimes  as  his 
grandson,  or  more  remote  descendants^.  Callias,  the  his- 
torian of  Agathocles,  recognized  Romulus  and  Romus  as 
the  founders  of  the  city,  calling  them  the  sons  of  king 
Latinus  by  a  Trojan  heroine,  Roma,  who  had  persuaded 
the  women  to  put  an  end  to  their  wanderings  by  setting  fire 
to  the  ships :  the  same  fable  is  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  ^. 
Even  Cephalon  of  Gergithes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  writers 
that  are  quoted,  called  both  Romulus  and  Romus  the  two 
younger  of  the  four  sons  of  iBneas,  who  is  said  by  him 
to  have  died  on  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  Ascanius  shared 
his  inheritance  with  them,  whereupon  they  emigrated,  and 
founded  Rome,  Capua,  and  two  fabulous  cities,  Anchise 
and  MnesL^.  This  was  copied  by  a  Roman  whose  name 
Dionysius   does  not  mention;    and  who  absurdly  added, 

^^  ^neas  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder  by  those  who  derived  the  name  of  the 
city  from  his  wife  Roma ;  the  daughter  of  Telemachus  (CHnias  in  Serrius),  of 
Italus,  or  6f  Telephus  (Platarefa) :  Romulus,  or  Romus,  or  both,  the  son  or 
sons  of  ^neas,  and  of  Qreusa,  Priam's  daughter  (the  old  scholia  on  Lycophioa 
in  Tzetzes  on  v.  1226 ;  probably  also  Cephalon,  Agathyllus,  and  Demagoras,  in 
IMonysius),  of  Dexithea  (Plutarch),  of  Latinia  (ApoUodorus  in  Festus); 
the  grandsons  of  ^neas,  sons  of  Ascanius  (Eratosthenes  in  Servius,  Dionysius 
of  Chalds  in  Dionysius).  To  this  account  also  belongs  Roma,  the  daughter  of 
Ascanius :  (Agathodes  of  Cyzicus  in  Festus).  According  to  another  account  of 
the  same  Agathocles  Romulus  is  a  still  more,  remote  descendant  of  JEnea» :  and 
one  Aldmns  (in  Festus)  called  Romulus  the  son  of  .£neas,  but  Romus,  die 
grandson  of  Romulus  by  Alba,  the  founder  of  the  city.  There  is  a  oonnexioo 
with  the  Trojan  legend  in  that  which  terms  Romus  the  son  of  Emathion,  sent  by 
Diomedes  from  Troy.    Plutarch. 

*^  V.  1262,  53.  where  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  read  i^oyow  pdfi^ 
y€»o^  with  some  manuscripts,  instead  of  •  If.  *FtifA$p!  fivo^.  Roma  plays  a 
part  in  these  fiibles  under  the  most  various  forms.  She  sets  fire  to  the  ships  of 
the  Trojans,  or  of  the  Greeks ;  is  the  daughter  of  that  virago,  of  Italus,  of 
Telephus,  of  Ulysses,  of  Telemachus,  of  Ascanius,  of  Evander  (thus  the 
same  with  the  Launa  married  to  Hercules);  a  priestess  who  prophesied  to  Evan- 
der (that  is,  Carmentis):  and  the  same  heroine  is  represented  as  wedded  to 
^neas,  to  Ascanius,  and  to  Latinus. 

^  Dionysius  1.  73.  The  aame  Anchise  might  perhaps  be  formed  from 
Anxur. 
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that  this  most  ancient  Rome  had  afterward  been  destroyed, 
and  had  been  rebuilt  by  a  second  Romulus  and  a  second 
Remus. 

The  Greeks,  motley  as  are  the  changes  that  all.  the 
other  circumstances  undergo,  early  connected  the  two  bro- 
thers :  and  hence  with  them,  even  when  they  wrote  their 
Roman  history  according  to  native  accounts,  the  Remus  of 
the  Latins  always  goes  by  the  name  of  Romus. 

With  regard  to  the  second  opinion,  according  to  which 
Rome  was  a  Grecian  city  founded  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Troy,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Aris- 
totle reported  it***.  It  also  discloses  itself  where  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  is  termed  the  founder  of  Rome*'. 
That  the  Romans  were  in  any  other  respect  of  Grecian 
origin,  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  later  strictly  Grecian 
tribes,  could  not  occur  either  to  Heraclides  Ponticus*' 
at  the  beginning,  or  to  King  Demetrius  Poliorcetes*^  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  We  may  add  that,  ac- 
ccnrding  to  the  Greek  way  of  thinkings  it  was  a  politic 
method  of  influencing  powerful  barbarians,  who  were  not 
to  be  commanded,  to  treat  them  as  of  Greek  extraction : 
this  was  the  last  refinement  of  flattery.  Here  the  Trojan 
legend  is  excluded :  it  was  only  at  a  very  late  period  that 
the  Trojans,  after  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  began  to 
be  accounted  among  the  Greeks:  Scylax  terms  the  Ely- 
mians  of  Sicily  Trojans  and  barbarians".  From  this  Greek 
legend  Callias  introduced  Roma  and  the  burning  the 
ships  inta  the  Trojan. 

^'  Rome  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  one,  who  related  peculiarities  of  man- 
nen  flo<  Intigmficant  as  the  custom  of  greeting  relatives  with  a  kiss  (Plutarch 
Qiicst.  Rom.  a  p.  266.  b.),  tl«>ogh  he  i^opted  tl^.legends  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
on  its  antiquities. 

^  Romus  (Xenagoras  in  Dion^rsius);  Romanus  (Plutarch).  That  Romus 
is  here  a  gentile  name,  is  proved  by  his  brothers  Ardeas  and  Antias :  Xenagoras 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  asserted  the  Tyrrhenian  character  of  the 
dty. 

•^  Plutarch  Gamill.  22.  p.  140.  a. 

^  8trabo  v.  p.  232.  b :  where  we  ought  to  read,    roi/v  aAoirrat  t.  \» 

**  p.  4. 
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The  last-mentioiied  medley  prevails  in  Lycophron^ 
who  introduces  a  band  of  Mysians  under  Tarchon  and  Tyr- 
rhenus  the  sons  of  Tdephus:  it  also  occurred,  as  Di<Miysius 
informs  us,  in  the  chronide  which  followed  the  succession 
of  the  Argive  priestesses.  In  this  legend  the  founders  of 
the  colony  are  Trojans ;  in  Callias  the  brothers,  descend- 
ants of  Mneas;  in  Lycophron  and  the  Argive  chronicle 
JEneas  himself:  the  Greeks  are  companions  of  Ulysses. 
The  latter  hero  continues  to  be  introduced  even  by  the 
more  recent  poets  into  the  fabulous  history  of  Latium;  and 
he  too  was  connected  with  Romulus  and  Remus;  since 
Latinus,  whose  sons  by  the  Trojan  heroine  Roma  they 
are  called  in  this  shape  of  the  story  also,  is  said  to  be  the 
grandson  of  Ulysses  through  Telemachus^^. 

Apart  from  all  these  writers  stands  Scylax,  who  adds 
the  ennobling  epithet  eXXiyi^i^  to  every  city  of  Grecian  ori- 
gin, even  when  degraded  by  barbarian  conquest,  and  who 
calls  the  Elymians  Tirojans;  and  others,  who  agreed  with 
him  according  to  Dionysius  in  ascribing  Rome  to  the 
Tyrrhenians**. 

I  have  mentioned  Timseus  of  Sicily  as  being  appa^ 
rently  the  first  Greek  historian  who  introduced  Romulus 
and  Remus  into  history  as  late  descendants  of  ^neas. 
He  wrote  not  many  years  after  Callias,  whose  opinion 
he  cannot  have  adopted,  since  he  supposed  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Carthage ;  and 
he  dated  the  latter  nearly  380  years  after  the  destruction 
'of  Troy.  Perhaps  however  this  was  also  the  account  of 
Hieronymus  the  Cardian,  who  in  his  history  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  written  about  the  time  of  Timseus,  gave 
a  short  relation  of  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  the  meager- 
ness  of  which  Dionysius  censures,  as  well  as  that  of  Timaeus 

««  ▼.  1242.  foil. 

^  There  are  some  other  statements  oonoeming  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
which  cannot  be  adapted  to  this  airangement :  Romas  is  called  by  Antigonas  in 
Festus  the  son  of  Jupiter;  by  an  anonymous  author  in  Dionyaiat  the  son  of  Italus 
and  of  Eleetza,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. 

M  Peiipl.  p.  2.    See  above  note  547« 
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and  Polybius,  though  in  them  the  narrative  was  already 
become  more  copious  ^^.  He  guards  himself  against  the 
suspicion  of  a  fabrication,  should  his  readers  find  in  him 
something  more  than  those  three  writers  contained;  but 
not  in  the  case  of  their  relating  anything  totally  different. 
Yet  even  after  their  time  the  older  Grecian  legend  was 
preserved  among  the  philologers  and  readers  of  antique 
curiosities  who  sprang  up  at  Alexandria;  among  those 
who  would  draw  from  no  source  but  the  early  literature 
of  Greece.  Heraclides  Lembus,  about  600  u.  c,  repeated 
Aristotle^s  account  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  captive  Trojan 
women:  the  old  scholia  on  Lycophron,  which,  perhaps 
even  in  their  original  form,  were  of  a  still  later  date, 
called  Romulus  and  Romus  sons  of  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Priam :  indeed  even  Orus  of  Thebes,  who  cites  Cepha- 
lon,  describes  them  as  sons  of  Mneas  and  founders  of 
Rome^. 

«»1.7. 

^  Etymdlog.  Magn.  v.  Kavvrf  et  T»Vff .  Compare  the  note  by  Sylbar- 
giiu.  Aiemarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  whidi  the  fables  leeeived  from  Italy 
were  confounded,  is  afibrded  by  the  account  of  one  Piomathion  in  Plutarch ; 
where  the  legends  concerning  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  that  of  Servius  are 
mi^  together  in  the  stiangest  manner. 
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ROMULUS  AND   NUMA. 


The  old  Roman  legend  ran  as  follows:  Frocas  king 
of  Alba  left  behind  him  two  sons:  Numitor,  the  elder, 
weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  to  wrest  the  go- 
▼emment  from  him,  and  reduce  him  to  his  father^s  pri- 
vate property.  In  the  possession  of  this  he  lived  rich, 
and,  as  he  desired  nothing  more,  secure :  but  the  usurper 
dreaded  the  claims  that  might  be  set  up  by  heirs  of  a 
different  character.  He  therefore  caused  Numitor^s  son 
to  be  murdered,  and  appointed  Silvia,  his  daughter,  one 
of  the  vestal  virgins. 

Amulius  had  no  children,  or  at  least  only  a  single 
daughter;  so  that  the  race  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite 
seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  the  love  of  a  god, 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  man,  gave  it  perpetuity 
and  a  lustre  worthy  of  its  origin.  Silvia  had  gone  into 
the  sacred  grove,  ta  draw  pure  water  from  the  spring  for 
the  service  of  the  'temple :  the  sun  quenched  its  rays ;  at 
the  sight  of  a  wolf  she  fled  into  a  cave^^;  there  Mars 
overpowered  the  timid  virgin  ;  and  then  consoled  her  with 
the  promise  of  noble  children,  as  Posidon  did  Tyro,  the 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  But  he  did  not  protect  her 
against  the  tyrant,  nor  did  her  protestations  of  innocence 
save  her :  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  priestess 
seemed  to  be  demanded  by  Vesta  herself,  when  at  the 
moment  of  the  childbirth  her  image  in  the  temple  hid  its 


Ml  I  iotiBi  in  behalf  of  my  Bomans  on  the  ri^t  of  taking  the  poetical  fea- 
tuTCs  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  when  they  have  dropt  out  of  the  oommon 
nanatiTe :  in  the  preaent  case  they  are  preienred  in  Senrius  on  ^n.  i.  274  i  the 
cdipse  in  Dionysius  ii.  56,  and  Ilatarch  Romul.  c.  27.  p.  34.  e. 
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eyefi,  her  altar  trembled,  and  her  fire  died  away  ^^;  and 
Amulius  was  allowed  to  order  the  moth^  and  her  twm 
babes  to  be  drowned  in  the  river  ^.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  existence  for  deity :  the  river  was 
also  enabled  to  carry  the  bole  or  cradle  wherein  the  child- 
ren were  lying  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  at  that  time  over- 
flowed its  banks  far  and  wide  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
woody  hills.  At  the  root  of  a  wüd  fig-tree,  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis,  which  continued  to  be  preserved  and  held 
sacred  for  many  centuries  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  the 
cradle  overturned.  The  she-wolf  had  come  to  slake  her 
thirst  in  the  water  of  the  river;  she  heard  the  whin- 
ing of  the  children,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by  ^, 
made  a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled  them:  when 
milk  was  no  longer  sufficient,  the  woodpecker,  the  bird 
sacred  to  Mars,  brought  other  food:  other  birds  conse- 
crated to  auguries  hovered  over  the  babes,  to  drive  away 
the  insects.  This  wonderful  spectacle  was  observed  by 
Faustulus,  the  shepherd  of  the  royal  flocks :  the  she-wolf 
gave  way  to  him,  and  resigned  the  children  to  human 
nurture.  Acca  Larentia,  the  shepherd^s  wifjp,  became  their 
fostermother ;  they  grew  up  along  with  her  twelve  sons  ^ 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  straw  huts  which  they  built  for 
themselves :  that  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  continual 
repairs   down   to  the   time  of  Nero,   as  a    sacred  relic. 

a«  Oirid.  Fa»t  iii.  46. 

"  In  poetiy  of  this  sort  we  have  no  right  to  ask ;  why  in  the  river  ? — which, 
ever  of  the  two  it  he : — and  not  in  the  Alhan  lake  ? 

M  It  is  lemarkahle  how  even  they  who  did  not  lenonnoe  the  poetry  of  the 
narrative,  endeavonied  to  reduce  It  to  a  miniimim ;  to  the  fbstering  caie  of  the 
wcilf  at  the  moment  when  she  found  the  little  orfimm  hy  die  Ficus  Ruminalis : 
as  if  in  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  S.  Denis,  every  thing  did  not  depend  on  the 
first  step.  The  Lupercal  itaelf  hears  witness  to  die  genuine  form  of  the 
ficdm ;  and  so  the  two  poets  conceived  it  Virgil  paints  the  oave  of  Mavors : 
Ovid  sings  (Fast.  iii.  63.),  Lacte  quis  infantes  nescit  crevUte  ferino,  Et  picum 
expoeitis  tiepe  tulisse  dbos.  Nor  did  the  poeticsl  feature  escape  the  notice  of 
Tragus :  cum  twpiut  ad  parvuloa  leverteietur.  The  story  of  the  woodpecker  and 
its   yf/ufiiafiara  was  not  hiveoted  of  naw-hom  infants. 

»  Masurius  Sabinus  in  Gellius  N.  A.  vi.  7» 
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They  were  the  most  active  of  the  shepherd  lads,  brave 
against  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  maintaining  their  right 
against  every  one  by  their  might,  and  converting  might 
into  right.  Their  spoil  they  shared  with  their  com- 
rades; the  adherents  of  Romulus  were  caUed  Quinc- 
tilii ;  the  followers  of  Remus  Fabii ;  and  now  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  sown.  Their  wantonness  raised  disputes 
between  them  and  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor 
who  fed  their  flocks  on  mount  Aventine  :  so  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  quarrel  in  the  tales  of  the  remotest  times ; 
as  Evander  and  Cacus  lived  in  hostility.  Ronus  was 
taken  by  a  stratagem  of  these  neighbours,  and  dragged  to 
Alba  as  a  robber.  A  foreboding,  the  ranembranoe  of  his 
grandsons  awakened  by  hearing  the  story  of  the  two 
brothers,  restrained  Numitor  from  a  hasty  sentence :  the 
culprits  fosterfather  hurried  with  Romulus  to  the  city, 
and  disclosed  to  the  old  man  and  the  youths  their  mutual 
relation.  The  youths  undertook  to  avenge  their  own 
wrong  and  that  of  their  house:  with  their  trusty  oom^- 
rades,  whom  the  danger  of  Remus  had  called  into  the 
city,  they  slew  the  king;  and  the  people  of  Alba  became 
again  subject  to  the  rule  of  Numitor. 

This  is  the  old  tale,  such  as  it  was  written  by  Fabius, 
and  sung  in  sacred  ancient  lays  down  to  the  time  of  Dio^ 
nysius^^.  It  certainly  belcmgs  to  anything  rather  than 
to  history:  its  essence  is  the  marvellous;  we  may  strip 
this  of  its  peculiarities,  and  pare  away  and  alter,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  possible  every-day  incident;  but  we  ought 
to  be  firmly  convinced,  that  the  caput  mortuum  which 
will  remain  will*  be  anything  but  an  historical  fact.  iMy- 
thological  tales  of  this  sort  are  misty  shapes,  often  no 
more  than  a  Fata  Morgana,  the  prototype  of  which  is 
invisible,  the  law  of  its  refraction  unknown;  and  even 
were  it  not    so,    still  it  would  surpass  any   powers  of 

*•*  1. 79-    »«  iv    TOÄ    irarptoiK   vfxvoi^   iJiro   ^'Pufiaiuv  Srt   not  vvw 
ciScrai. 
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reflexiod,  to  proceed  so  subtly  and  skilfully,  as  to  be  success- 
ful in  divining  the  unknown  prototype  from  these  strangely 
blended  forms^  But  such  magical  shapes  differ  from  mere 
dreams ;  they  are  not  without  a  hidden  foundation  of  real 
truth.  The  name  of  dreams  belongs  to  the  fictions  ima- 
gined by  the  later  Greeks,  alter  the  tradition  had  become 
extinct,  and  when  individuals  indulged  a  wanton  licence 
in  altering  the  old  legends ;  not  aware  that  their  diversity 
and  multiplicity  had  been  the  work'  of  the  whole  people, 
and  was  not  a  subject  for  individual  caprice  to  deal 
with. 

Love  for  the  home  that  fate  had  assigned  to  them, 
recalled  the  youths  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiba",  to  found  a 
city  tha*e«  The  territories  of  the  more  ancient  neigh- 
bouring towns,  Antemnse,  Ficulea,  Tellena,  confined 
them  to  a  narrow  district ;  and  that  of  Rome  in  its  ear- 
liest times  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  extended  in  the 
direction  of  Alba  so  far  as  Festi,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  milestones,  where,  as  at  the  border  of  the  original 
ager  Romanus,  the  Ambarvalia  were  solemnized  yearly  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  ^.  The  shepherds,  their  old  com^ 
rades,  were  their  first  citizens ;  of  thar  being  joined  by 
Albans,  nay  even  by  Trojan  nobles,  the  ancient  tradition 
certaiidy  knew  nothing :  the  Julii  and  similar  houses  ap- 
pear not  till  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Ruling  with 
equal  power,  and  left  to  themselves,  the  brothers  now 
disputed  which  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
foimder  of  the  city,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  name  Roma 
or  Remoria;  and  whether  it  was  to  be  built  on  the  Palar 
tine  or  the  Av.entine;  according  to  another  tradition, 
whether  on  the  Palatine,  or  four  miles  fiurther  down  the 
river  ^.     Each  observed  the  heavens  from  the  top  of  his 

^  Stxftbov.  p.  230.  a. 

»  This  would  probably  be  the  hill  beyond  S.  Paolo.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  was  a  place  called  Remoria ;  and  this  eminenoe  is  very  well  adapted  fimr  a 
town,  the  air  behig  healthy.  Ennius  too  innst  have  had  a  mora  distant  spot  in 
his  mind,  since  with  him  it  is  Romulwt  that  makes  his  obittvations  on  the 
Aventine,  p.  19. 
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chosen  hill :  he  to  whom  the  augury  should  be  favorable^ 
was  to  decide  as  king.  The  person  who  sought  for 
auspices  used  to  rise  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  to  deter- 
mine in  his  mind  the  limits  of  the  celestial  temple,  and 
then  wait  for  presaging  appearances.  The  whole  day  passed, 
and  the  following  night :  at  length  Remus  first  perceived 
six  vultures  flying  from  the  north  southward;  but  at  sunrise, 
as  these  tidings  were  announced  to  Romulus,  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  by  him.  Right  was  on  the  side  of  his 
brother :  but  Romulus  relied  on  the  double  number  of  his 
birds  as  an  evident  sign  of  divine  favour ;  and  his  party 
being  the  stronger  decided  in  behalf  of  his  usurpation  ^^. 

It  seems  as  if  this  augury  of  the  twelve  fated  birds 
had  originally  been  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  an  Etrus- 
can prophecy,  that  a  period  of  twelve  secies  was  allotted 
to  Rome:  and  as  if  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  the 
allegory  assumed  the  shape  of  a  legend,  and  was  then 
expounded  back  again  into  its  first  meaning:  this  was 
done  so  early  as  Yarrows  time  by  a  celebrated  augur  named 
Vettius''®.  The  prophecy  was  never  forgotten,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  of  the  city,  which  is  divided  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  our  era,  filled  all  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion  with  alarm,  as  every  thing  was  visibly 
verging  toward  ruin,  and  their  faith  was  oppressed.  Ac- 
cording to  Varro's  Fasti  the  twelfth  secle,  tf  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  later  Romans,  was  assumed  equal 
to  a  century,  would  end  with  the  year  446 :  but  although 
the  train  of  calamities  that  broke  in  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  rendered  this  interpretation  probable  to 
those  who  were  then  living,  a  Tuscan  aruspex  would 
nevertheless  have  rejected  it.  As  an  average  number  for 
secies  of  an  indefinite  length  determined  by  the  life  of 
man,   and  as  an  astronomical  cyclical  period,  110  years 

^^  Ennius  says  nothing  of  the  birds  seen  by  Remus :  much  less  does  his 
account  admit  fnud  on  the  part  of  Romulus. 

7^  Varro  1. 18  AntiquiUtum,  in  Genaorinus,  17.  From  his  name  he  should 
beaMarsian. 
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were  properly  the  measure  of  a  secle^^^.  Now  this  brings 
the  sum  of  the  years  contained  in  twelve  secies  to 
1320,  and  the  end  of  the  existence  of  Rome  to  an  epoch 
when  it  may  be  said  with  strict  truth  that  the  city  of 
Romulus  ceased  to  be.  According  to  Yarrows  chronology 
the  twelfth  secle  would  have  ended  with  a.d.  566:  accord- 
ing to  Cincius,  to  whom  the  Etruscan,  on  grounds  that 
will  appear  further  on,  would  probably  have  given  the 
preference,  with  a.d. 591,  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  either  case  the  time  expires  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era :  when  the 
dty,  after  having  been  more  than  once  taken  by  storm, 
saw  the  remnant  that  the  sword  had  spared,  wasting  away 
by  hunger  and  pestilence ;  when  the  senate  and  the  old  fa- 
milies which  were  still  left,  were  exterminated  by  Totila, 
so  that  scarcely  the  name  of  senator,  and  a  shadow  of 
a  municipal  constitution  survived;  when  Rome  was  sub- 
jected to  the  degrading  rule  of  an  Eastern  exarch  who 
resided  at  a  distance  from  her;  when  the  old  religion, 
and  along  with  it  all  hereditary  usages,  were  abolished,  and 
a  new  religion  was  preaching  other  virtues  and  another  kind 
of  happiness  exclusively,  and  was  condemning  sins  unreprov- 
ed  by  the  old  morality;  when  the  ancient  sciences  and  arts, 
all  old  memorials  and  monuments,  were  looked  upon  as  an 
abomination,  the  heroes  of  former  ages  as  doomed  to  hope- 
less perdition ;  and  Rome,  for  ever  disarmed,  was  become 
the  capital  of  a  spiritual  empire,  which  after  the  Ji^se  of 
twelve  centuries  we  have  seen  interrupted  in  our  days. 
The  Tuscan  would  perhaps  also  have  interpreted  the  six 
secies  corresponding  to  the  legitimate  augury  of  Remus, 
as  signifying  the  duration  of  die  legal  and  free  constitu- 
tion, and  have  reckoned  them  down  to  the  times  of  Sylla 
or  of  CsBsar:  for  every  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  re- 
quires free  room,  and  this  might  have  been  justified  in 
either  way. 

The  foundation-day  of  Rome  was  celebrated  on  the 

^^^  Censorintts  17*    See  above,  p.  1 14. 
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festival  of  Pales,  the  älst  of  April,  when  the  country 
people,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome,  besought  from 
the  goddess  of  shepherds  protection  and  increase  for  their 
flocks,  and  pardon  for  the  involuntary  violation  of  conse- 
crated spots,  and  purified  themselves  by  passing  through  a 
strawfire, '  as  our  ancestors  used  to  kindle  fires  on  May- 
day 

Romulus  now  prepared  to  determine  the  Pomcerium^^: 
he  fixed  a  copper  share  on  a  plough,  yoked  a  bullock 
and  a  heifer  to  it,  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  so  as  to  inclose  within  it  a  considerable  com- 
pass below  the  hill.  The  person  who  thus  marked  out  a 
Pomoerium,  was  so  to  guide  the  plough  that  all  the  clods 
diould  fall  inward :  he  was  followed  by  others  who  took 
care  that  none  was  left  turned  another  way.  In  the 
Comitium^'  a  vault  was  built  under  ground,  and  filled 
with  firstlings  of  all  the  natural  productions  that  sustain 
human  life,  and  with  earth  which  each  foreign  settler  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  home:  this  place  was  called 
Mandtes,  and  was  the  door  of  the  nether  world  which  was 
opened  on  three  several  days  in  the  year  for  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  ^*. 

On  the  line  of  the  Pomoerium  the  city  was  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  ditch.  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong 
he  had  sufiPered,  sprang  in  mockery  over  the  puny  ram- 
part :  for  this  he  was  slain  by  Celer,  or  by  Romulus  him- 
self, and  the  omen  was  fixed,  that  no  one  should  cross  the 
walls  but  to  his  own  destruction.  Romulus  however  aban- 
doned himself  to  grief,  rejected  comfort  and  food,  until 
the  shade  of  Remus  appeared  to  their  foster-parents,  and 
promised  reconciliation  on  condition  of  a  festival  for  the 

^^*  I  will  not  inteirupt  my  statement  of  the  legend,  with  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  signification  of  the  Pomoerium,  and  on  the  course  of  that  attributed  to 
Romulus. 

^^  A  line  drawn  between  100  and  200  paces  to  the  south  of  and  paiallel 
with  one  running  from  S.  Maria  Liberatiioe  to  what  was  once  called  the  temple 
of  Concord  (the  Basilica  of  the  Cssars),  would  pass  through  the  Comitium. 

'*  Plutarch  Romul.  c.  ii.  p.  23.  d.     Festus  v,  Mundus. 
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souls  of  the  departed  ^^^.  As  a  permanent  mark  of  honour 
a  second  throne  was  set  by  the  side  of  the  king^s,  with  the 
sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges  of  royalty  ^^. 

Every  stranger  found  admission  in  the  new  city:  exiles, 
and  fugitives  for  homicide,  who  commonly  could  only 
obtain  toleration  as  sojourners  in  a  foreign  land,  even  run- 
away slaves  and  criminals,  were  welcome^.  Only  these 
people  -were  single  and  wanted  wives ;  Romulus  endeavour- 
ed to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  such  as 
were  necessary  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  to  render 
marriages  with  foreigners  legitimated^:  but  the  wild 
suitors  were  not  less  displeasing,  than  the  dangerous 
horde  they  belonged  to  was  alarming.  The  refusal  was 
insultingly  expressed :  they  who  gave  it,  fancied,  like  all 
who  think  haughtily  of  themselves,  that  the  humbled  party 
would  feel  himself  deservedly  rebuked  for  his  presumption. 
They  conceived  no  suspicion  therefore,  when  Romulus 
proclaimed  festive  processions  and  games  in  celebration  of 
the  Consualia^,  and  invited  his  neighbours,  the  Latins 
and  Sabines;  for  Rome  stood  where  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  those  two  nations  intersected  each  other.  Many 
came  as  to  a  fair;  indeed  festivals  of  this  kind  were 
always  fairs,  and  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece  and  in  the  East, 
were  under  the  safeguard  of  religion ;  but  neither  religion 

«7»  The  Lemuria.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  451-^480. 

7^  Seryius  an  Mn»  i.  276. 

77  Still  in  ancient  timet  thif  ni>ble  could  not  be  conceiTed  to  have  formed  a 
considemble  part  of  the  population :  for  the  asylum  was  a  litde  indosuie  on 
the  Gapitoline  hill,  and  as  an  asylum  could  aiRnd  protection  only  within 
its  piecinctB. 

7'  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  esriiest  tradition  did  not  consider  Rome  as 
a  colony  of  Alba  and  as  a  Latin  dty ;  much  less  say  anything  about  an  emi- 
gration  of  noble  houses.  As  a  colony  Borne  would  have  had  the  ri^t  of  inter- 
maniage  with  all  Latin  ddes  from  the  first.  I  am  here  stiU  speaking  only  of 
that  constotency  in  which  old  poeticsl  fictions  are  by  no  means  deficient,  not  as 
of  historical  events. 

^  This  festival,  saoed  to  the  god  of  secret  deliberations,  was  solemnized 
symbolically  by  uncovering  an  altar  buried  in  the  earth :  hence  the  history  of 
Romulus  has  been  enriched  with  the  tale,  that  the  discovery  of  this  altar  was  the 
occasion  or  pretext  of  the  festival. 
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nor  the  laws  of  hospitality  protected  the  deceived  strati'^ 
gers,  and  their  virgins  were  carried  off  ^^.  The  old  legend 
spoke  of  no  more  than  thirty  captive  maidens ;  this  cannot 
be  denied,  but  has  been  reluctantly  admitted*^;  even  by 
Livy,  though  he  tells  the  tale  of  these  times  like  a  history^ 
but  not  as  history;  his  poetical  feeling  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  these  better  than  the  obscure  historical  times. 

The  nearest  of  the  outraged  cities,  three  that  belonged  to 
the  Latins  or  Siculians,  Antemnse,  Csenina,  and  Crustu- 
merium,  took  up  arms  without  accord,  while  the  Sabines 
lingered  until  all  three  had  fallen  one  after  the  other,  and 
Romulus  had  won  the  royal  spoils  from  Acron  of  Csenina ; 
whose  unitalian  name  proves  how  long  Pelasgian  recollec- 
tions lived  on  in  the  legends  of  those  times.  At  last 
Titus  Tatius  led  a  powerful  army  against  Rome.  Unable 
to  oppose  resistance  in  the  field,  Romulus  retreated  into 
the  city,  over  against  which  the  Satumian  hill,  after- 
ward called  the  Capitoline,  was  fortified  and  garrisoned : 
a  swampy  valley,  which  subsequently  became  the  forum^ 
parted  the  two  hills.  The  golden  bracelets  and  collars 
with  which  the  Sabines  were  adorned  ^^  dazzled  Tarpeia: 
for  this  price  she  opened  a  gate  of  the  fortress  which  had 

<^  The  lape  was  generally  placed  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  first  year  of 
the  city.  But  let  not  this  be  considered  as  a  tradition:  the  Consualia  being 
celebrated  in  Seztilis,  this  gave  the  fourth  month  after  the  Palilia.  Cn.  Gdlius 
alone  dated  the  rape  in  the  fourth  year ;  not  widiout  the  approbation  of  Dionysius 
(ii.  31.).  Now  here  we  have  an  evident  &brication :  so  sensible  a  man  of 
course  held  it  impossible  that  a  stroke  of  this  sort  should  have  been  hatawlwl 
before  the  city  was  fortified,  and  he  m«de  use  of  the  number  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  month;  concluding  that  the  old  legend  had  confounded  the 
month  and  the  year. 

*^  Flutaidi  RomuL  c.  14.  p.  25.  e.  and  Idvy  i.  13.  Id  non  traditur,  cum 
baud  dubie  aliquanto  numerus  major  hpc  mulieärom  fueiit,  aatafie  an  dignitati- 
bus  an  sorte  lectsB  sint,  quae  nomina  cuius  darent.  He  did  not  observe  how 
uniformly  this  number,  thirty,  prevails  in  the  legends  as  well  as  in  the  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome. 

^*  The  Roman  poet  conceived  the  poor  Sabines  covered  with  gold,  as,  Fanriel 
remarks,  the  bards  of  modem  Greece  do  their  dephts.  Here  is  popular  poetry 
unequivocally  obvious  for  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  it.  The  fiction  of  Propertiua 
(iv.  4.)  seems  tobe  a  transfer,  warranted  by  no  tradition,  from  the  story  of  the 
Megarian  Scylla. 
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been  entrusted  to  the  command  of  her  father :  crushed  by 
the  load  of  the  ornaments  hurled  upon  her,  she  expiated 
her  crime  by  death.  Yet  her  grave  was  shewn  upon  the 
hill ;  and  wrongheaded  sceptics  asked,  whether  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  honour  should  have  been  paid  to  a 
traitress  P  they  forgot  that  the  hill  continued  to  be  Sabine. 

The  remembrance  of  her  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popu- 
lar legend.  The  whole  Capitoline  bill  is  pierced  with 
quarries,  passages  of  remote  antiquity  worked  through 
the  loose  tufo :  many  of  these  have  b^n  walled  up ;  but 
near  the  houses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which  covers 
the  hundred  steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  that 
looks  toward  the  forum,  beside  some  ruinous  buildings 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzaccio,  several  are  acces- 
sible. A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth,  which 
must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  since  no  one 
would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterward,  and  which 
no  doubt  secured  a  supply  of  water  to  the  garrison  during 
the  Gallic  siege,  attracted  me  into  this  labjrrinth  :  we  were 
conducted  by  girls  from  the  adjoining  houses,  who  related 
as  we  went,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tar- 
peia^^  sits,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  enchanted:  he 
who  endeavours  to  reach  her,  never  finds  out  the  way;  once 
only  she  had  been  seen  by  the  brother  of  one  of  «our  guides. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smiths  and  low  vic- 
tuallers, without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly 
living  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books. 
Real  oral  tradition  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five  and  twenty 
hundred  years  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  who 
for  many  centuries  have  been  strangers  to  the  names  of 
Cloelia  and  Cornelia. 

The  Sabines  attempted  to  storm  the  city  itself:  it  was 
on  the  point  of  falling;  the  gods  disputed  with  each 
other  its  destiny  and  that  of  the  world :    Juno,  who  was 

^^  La  bella  Tarpeia,  like  la  heUa  Cenci,  indadei  an  intimatioil  of  tendemeas 
for  an  acknowledged  criminal. 

N 
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adored  with  peculiar  honours  at  Cures,  was  favorable  to 
the  Sabines  and  hostile  to  the  race  of  ^neas;  she  had 
opened  a  gate,  which  no  human  force  could  shut;  but 
Janus  caused  a  boiling  spring  to  gush  forth,  and  it  repelled 
the  assailants  *. 

The  next  morning  Romulus  on  the  other  hand  attacked 
the  lost  fortress  as  ineffectually:  but  it  was  not  in  vain 
that  he  vowed  a  temple  to  the  flight-checking  Jupiter, 
when  his  troops  were  repulsed  and  fled  to  the  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Palatium*  The  whole  day  long  victory 
shifted  from  one  army  to  the  other,  and  neither  despaired 
of  securing  it;  when  the  Sabine  women,  no^longer  wishing 
for  revenge,  the  time  of  which  had  past,  but  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  fathers  of  their  children  and  their 
own,  rushed  in  between  the  contending  armies  and  brought 
about  a  peace.  The  two  nations,  distinct  but  inseparable, 
each  under  its  own  king,  were  to  be  united  into  one  state 
of  the  Romans  and  Quirites :  their  temples  and  religious 
ceremonies  were  to  be  common  to  both. 

The  women  had  saved  Rome:  Romulus  rewarded 
them  with  honours  for  themselves  and  the  class  of  matrons* 
The  names  of  the  Sabine  wives  were  given  to  the  curies ; 
exemption  was  guaranteed  to  them  and  to  all  married 
women  for  ever  from  every  kind  of  household  service  ex- 
cept spinning  and  weaving.  A  man  was  to  make  way  for 
the  matron  that  met  him ;  whoever  hurt  her  modesty  by 
a  wanton  word  or  look,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offense ;  the 
right  of  inheriting  on  the  same  footing  with  a  child  ^^ 
was  conferred  on  the  wife  if  she  wished  it :  but  the  hus- 
band who  should  abuse  this  parental  power,  and  sell  his 
wife  as  he  might  a  child,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods.  He  might  divorce  his  espoused  wife  for  adultery, 
for  poisoning  his  children,  or  counterfeiting  the  keys 
entrusted  to  her:  if  he  put  her  away  without  any  ^ 
these  grounds,  one   half  of   his  property  was  forfeited 

*  Maoobitts  Satumid  i.  0. 
^**  By  the  CkMiTentio  in  manum.    See  Dionydui  ii.  35. 
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to*  her  whom  he  had  injured,  the  other  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres»*. 

The  Sabines  founded  a  new  city  qn  the  conquered 
Capitdine  and  on  the  Qiurinal  hiU :  Tatius  dwelt  on  the 
former,  and  dedicated  temples  there  to  his  native  gods. 
The  kings  and  their  senates,  and  probably  also  the 
ruling  houses  on  each  side  in  a  body,  met  for  important 
deliberations  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  Comitium.  Even  the  old  tradition  seems 
not  to  have  been  quite  consistent  with  itself,  as  to  whether 
Tatius  continued  to  be  king  of  all  the  Sabines,  or  the 
joint  sovranty  was  confined  to  the  citizens  of  the  double 
city.  It  did  not  subsist  long :  Tatius  was  killed,  during 
a  national  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  by  wme  Laurentines,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  satisfaction  for  violence  committed 
by  his  kinsmen :  his  grave  was  shewn  on  the  Aventine  ^. 
Henceforth  Romulus  ruled  over  both  nations.  His  dila^ 
toriness  in  accepting  the  atonement  (^ered  for  the  murder 
of  his  colleague  brought  a  pestilence  upon  the  Romans  and 
Laurentines,  which  did  not  cease  before  the  guilty  victims 
were  interchanged. 

Here  ends  the  heroic  lay,  which,  firom  the  establishment 
of  the  asylum,  presents  a  poetical  whole.  All  the  incidents 
are  related  either  with  determinate  and  nearly  consecutive 
epochs,  or  without  mention  of  the  interval  between  them, 
but  in  such  a  way,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tradition 
they  must  have  followed  very  closely  one  on  another,  and 

^  Plutarch  Romul.  c,22.  Thii  head  of  law  nexni  from  all  analogy  to  be  of 
plebeian  origm :  but  its  connexion  with  the  poetical  tale  of  the  Sabine  women  Is 
linqueationably  ancient,  and  must  be  owned  to  be  beautifuL  In  the  paae  of  a 
maniage  aolemalMd  with  the  leligloua  sanction  of  the  confirreatiOy  divorce  was' 
so  difficult  as  to  be  scarcely  possible :  the  husband  mi^t  put  the  guilty  wife 
to  death:  in  the  case  of  an  nnsalfmnigfd  union  the  separation  was  always 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 

^  There  is  an  evident  connexion  between  this  legend  and  a  statement  diat 
Bomuliu  setded  the  Sabinea  on  that  hfll  (Vatio  in  Servius  on  ^n.  vii.  667)  t 
it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  latter  arose  from  confounding  the  Quiiitca  and 
Plebeians. 

n2 
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must  have  been  accomplished  with  great  rapidity  ^^.  Apart 
from  them  in  the  long  period  down  to  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus stand  the  Etruscan  wars ;  unhistorical,  clumsy,  fabu- 
lous as  the  romances  of  chivalry,  without  the  spirit  or  fea- 
tures of  a  poem.  A  campaign  against  Fidenae  in  which 
it  was  conquered,  is  related  almost  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  taking  of  the  same  city  in  328  u.  c. ;  a  trans- 
fer from  an  historical  age  to  the  mythical,  frequently 
resorted  to  by  the  barren  imaginations  of  the  annalists. 
Another  campaign  against  Yeii,  after  many  battles,  in 
one  of  which  more  than  the  half  of  fifteen  thousand  Etrus- 
cans left  on  the  field  fall  by  the  hand  of  Romulus,  is  ended 
by  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  purchased  by  the  cession 
of  an  extensive  territory  and  of  the  salt-marshes  near  the 
coast.  Now  from  these  wars,  spread  through  a  reign 
of  thirty-seven  years,  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  here 
in  possession  of  history,  cannot  recognize  in  Romulus  the 
restless  martial  prince,  such  as  fame  has  always  described 
him.  For  poetry  it  is  enough:  thus  in  the  German  national 
epic  poem,  the  Niebelungen  lay,  many  years  elapse  with- 
out any  exploits  related,  after  the  heroes  fame  is  esta^ 
blished. 

The  poem  appears  again  in  its  full  splendour  where 
Romulus  is  removed  from  the  earth:  all  between  is  a 
sorry  addition. 

The  old  legend,  which  has  been  preserved  most  pure 
by  -Cicero  and  Livy  out  of  Ennius,  knows  nothing  of  the 
glorious,  if  not  unblemished,  government  of  Romulus 
degenerating  into  violence  and  tyranny.  It  stigmatized 
Tatius  as  a  tyrant :  indeed  after  his  death,  according  to  it, 
the  rule  of  Romulus  became  more  legal  and  milder:    he 

"'  In  the  Trojan  irar  the  events  preceding  the  anger  of  AchiHei  wffl  not 
fill  up  the  nine  yean :  let  the  reader  aee  in  Dictya  (whom  by  the  way  I  re- 
eommend  to  greater  attention,  among  other  things  as  an  imitator  of  Sallust's 
9tjlß~'^cptimoruin  cermdut  he  is  called  by  the  great  Gronovias— )  how  this  was 
attempted ;  and  observe  in  general  by  his  example  how  epic  poetry  may  be  trans- 
formed into  the  shape  of  eveiy-day  history. 
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consulted  the  senate  on  aU  subjects,  and  chastised  the 
refractory,  not  with  corporal  punishments,  but  with  fines 
of  cattle**®.  The  Celeres,  whom  later  writers  described 
as  his  body-guard,  were  no  other  than  the  knights ;  and 
in  early  times  nothing  was  ever  known  of  his  having 
been  odious  to  the  senate.  It  seems  as  if  Ennius 
tsang,  how  Mars  once  implored  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  to  deliver  Ilia  and  his  children,  when  Jove,  to  con- 
sole him  for  thdr  inflexible  destiny,  promised  to  take  up 
Romulus  to  heaven^.  The  time  was  accomplished; 
Juno  was  reconciled  to  the  Trojan  race,  as  she  had  been 
to  Hercules.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis  or  on  the  Quiri- 
nalia^,  as  the  king  was  reviewing  his  people,  the  sun 
withdrew  its  light  ^^;  and  while  the  earth  lay  in  darkness, 
Mars  descended  in  a  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  bore 
away  his  perfected  son  in  a  firy  chariot^  to  heaven.  The 
people  had  dispersed  in  consternation :  when  the  light  of 
day  returned,  it  sought  sorrowfully  for  its  father,  the 
offspring  of  the  gods,  who  had  brought  it  forth  into  the 
realms  of  light  ^;  but  lamentation  gave  way  to  religious 
reverence,  when  the  glorified  hero  had  appeared  to  Pro- 
<:ulus  Julius  ^,  and  bidden  him  announce  that  he  would 
preside  over  his  people  as  the  god  Quirinus. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  traditional  tale,  as 
it  was  held  sacred  for  centuries  by  the  Romans,  and  com- 
memorated in  sacred  songs.     But  there  came  a  time  when 

^  For  the  fomier  pdnt  see  Ennius,  p.  139;  for  the  latter  Cicero  d«  Be 

p.    II.   8.   9y 

^  This  explains  the  verse,  Unus  erit  quern  tu  toUes  ad  cserula  codi,  p.  34. 
Compue  Ovid  Fast.  ii.  487* 

^  The  Quiiinalia  accordix^  to  Ovid  Fast.  ii.  475. 

9^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  i.  16.  Sdis  delectio  qun  nonis  Quinctilibus  fait,  jeg- 
nante  Bomulo ;  quihus-^RomuInm — ^tenebris— natura  abripuit.  Most  of  the 
passages  before  known  are  collected  by  Scaliger  Emend.  Temp.  p.  396. 

98  Quirinus  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit:  Horaoe.— Rex  patxiis  astia 
petebat  equis :   Ovid  Fast.  ii.  496. 

^  Ennius  in  Cicero  de  Re  p.  i.  41.  If  we  had  the  fint  three  books  of 
Ennius,  we  should  know  what  a  poet  he  wa^. 

^  Between  the  palace  &f  Monte  Cavallo  and  the  Porta  Pia. 
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simple  faith  had  lost  its  power,  and  when  the  esteem  for  real 
history  had  risen  in  proportion  as  it  comprised  a  longer 
period,  and  as  the  nation^s  political  life  had  grown  in 
greatness  and  importance:  and  then  appeared  writer» 
who  in  the  grossest  manner  abused  bb  well  the  old  tradi- 
tions in  general  as  this  in  particular.  These  are  the 
writars  whom  Dionysiud  and  Plutarch  mention  with  appro» 
bation,  as  rational  men,  who  related  what  was  probable^ 
held  to  what  was  natural^:  and  among  thcm^  if  not, 
as  I  believe,  the  author  of  this  manner,  which  howevier 
had  earlier  models  among  the  Greeks,  at  least  the  parson 
who  Implied  it  more  decidedly  than  any  other  annalist, 
was  L.  Piso  the  caasor,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi ;  in 
other  respects  a  worthy  and  honorable  man»  but  betraying 
in  what  we  know  of  his  annals  ^eat  nanowness  of  mind  and 
perversity  of  judganent.  The  wish  of  these  historians  was 
to  gain  the  whole  mythical  age  for  history :  their  assump- 
tion, that  the  poetical  stories  always  contained  a  core  of 
dry  history :  and  their  system,  to  bring  this  core  to  light 
by  strippmg  it  of  the  marvellous  ^^ 

The  results  of  this  attempt  ware  extremely  various: 
in  the  legend  of  Romulus  it  was  principally  Livy  who 
gave  the  turn.  The  way  in  which  the  poetical  tale  of 
Silvia  and  her  children,  down  to  the  vaageance  inflicted 
on  Amulius,  was  metamorphosed,  any  who  can  overcome 
the  disgust  inspired  by  vulgar  dulness  conceited  of  its 
superior  wisdom,  may  read  in  Dionysius  and  Plutarch : 
Livy  has  not  condescended  to  mention  it,  and  has  thereby 

*w  ol  ret  irtdawtirara  ypdfovres — ol  rd  ßvBmhti  w€Ußra  weptat- 
povm-e^ — DfoDydua :   ruv  elKormv  eyofiewtn —  Pkittidi. 

^  Happj  they  mko  in  the  soHiy  dtys  of  Anguitus  thns  lefreahed  tfaemaelT» 
witfatfaesimpUdtyoftfaefaranoeston.  Among  diose  to  whom  this  wm  not  giyeo, 
the  dttÜ  fofgen  are  not  moK  oflfixisiTe  than  the  men  who  help  themselTeB  out  with 
s  pneumatology,  such  aa  we  find  fin  Dionyaius :  where  instead  of  Man  OiadiTus, 
whose  petBonality  they  were  ashamed  to  admit,  some  demon,  «^  whose  existenoe 
was  credited  by  many,*'  awakened  the  life  of  the  children  in  Dia.  Men  oould 
reconcile  themselves  to  this  kind  of  belief  in  goblins,  or  at  least  to  the  pmfin^ 
sion  of  it :  and  so  efl^t  a  compromise  and  even  «n  alliance  with  bigolzy.    - 
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eondenmed  it  to  obscurity.  Unfortunately  he  has  not 
treated  the  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  Bomulus 
with  the  same  contempt;  and  hence  it  has  taken  deep 
root.  That  a  nunrtal  man  should  be  clothed  with  a  radiant 
body  and  carried  up  to  heaven,  was  of  course  impossible : 
in  the  secret  anecdote,  that  the  senators  during  the  gloom  - 
of  a  tempest'»--* it  was  not  even  an  eelipse'*— had  mur- 
dered the  king,  and  torn  him  piecemeal,  as  the  Baccha^ 
nalians  tore  Pentheus,  and  carried  away  his  blopdy  limbs 
hidden  under  their  gowns ;  here  neither  was  the  execution 
thought  physically,  nor  the  loathsome  scene  of  man^ng 
butchery  morally  impossible.  In  the  later  writars  we 
cannot  help  feeling  surprise  at  this :  that  the  atrocity  was 
imagined  in  ancient  Bome,  is  an  inatance  how  party  rage 
poisons  the  feelings ;  the  patricians  were  held  capable  of 
the  worst  enormities.  The  death  of  Bemus  was  turned 
into  a  mischance  during  a  civil  feud :  the  Sabine  war  grew, 
from  the  ecmtests  of  a  few  days,  into  a  tedious,  hard- 
fought  campaign,  with  pitched  battles  betweai  great 
armies.  To  this  war  Piso^^  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Curtian  lake,  for  the  sake  of  ridding  the  Roman  history 
of  another  heroic  legend:  according  to  him  a  Sabine, 
Mettus  Curtius,  had  almost  sunk  with  his  horse  into  the 
fiwamp:  the  same  Piso  exalted  Tarpeia  from  a  venal 
traitress  to  a  heroine,  one  indeed  still  mone  mad  thaa 
thoughtless,  idio  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  (or  her  coun- 
try ••. 

To  such  lengths  could  hcxiest  men  go,  when .  they 
were  wanting  in  intellect,  feeling,  and  judgement:  but 
after  these  had  paved  the  way,  came  the  shaaneless  forgers, 
whose  traces  are  especially  visible  in  the  numbers.     Livy 

^  Vano  de  1. 1.  iv.  32.  p.  41. 

^  She  b  described  as  haying  planned  to  make  the  SaMnes,  by  virtue  of  their 
oath,  deliver  up  to  her  their  arms  and  armour,  and  to  to  oonaign  them  dlsaimad 
to  the  Bomaas :  the  laying  down  of  the  aims  was  to  take  place  on  the  Capitol,  a 
place  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  prisoners,  would  have  been  to  be 
found.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  diew  bow  indesciibahly  stupid  is  much  of  that 
which  would  pMs  for  history. 
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himself,  when  speaking  generally,  treats  the  enormous 
numbers  fabricated  by  Valerius  Antias  with  contempt, 
though  without  guarding  against  them:  as  contemptible 
as  any  is  his  statement  and  that  of  Juba  about  the  num- 
ber of  the  ravished  virgins  ^^;  and  his  silly  exaggerations 
are  equally  manifest  in  the  numbers  of  the  armies  during 
the  Sabine  war,  and  that  of  the  military  force  Romulus 
had  at  his  command  before  his  death  ^^. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  say  so  much  on 
such  wretched  subjects:  yet  it  is  important  to  shew, 
what  the  idol  is,  before  which,  as  fashion  changes,  our 
posterity  may  perhaps  once  more  be  required  to  bend 
the  knee. 

I  return  to  the  old  legend.  The  senate  at  first  with^ 
held  the  election  of  a  new  king:  every  senator  was  to 
enjoy  the  royal  power  as  interrex  in  rotation.  A  year  pass- 
ed in  this  way ;  the  people,  who  were  more  oppressively 
treated  than  before,  demanded  with  greater  vehemence  the 
protection  of  a  royal  chief:  when  the  senate  had  permit- 
ted the  election,  the  original  Romans  and  the  Sabines 
disputed  out  of  which  nation  the  king  should  be  chosen. 
It  was  adjusted  that  the  former  should  elect  him  out  of 
the  latter,  and  all  voices  named  the  wise  and  pious 
Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures;  to  whom  Tatius  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

The  discourse  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sdpio 
on  the  earliest  history  of  Rome,  is  all  taken  from  Poly- 
bius:  consequently  Polybius  found  the  persuasion  very 
generally  diffused  in  his  time,  that  Numa  was  the  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras ;  so  diffused  at  Rome  that  he  tried  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  by  a  chronological 
deduction,  which  was  only  borrowed  from  him  by  Dio- 
nysius.  The  same  opinion  then  probably  was  also  deli- 
vered by  Cato,  who,  even  though  acquainted  with  the 
chronological  tables  of  Eratosthenes,  might  very  possibly 

^  Plutareh  RomuL  c.  14.  p.  25.  e.     Dionysius  ii.  30.  47. 
^  4e000  foot»  and  about  1000  hone  :    Dionyuns  ii.  16. 
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fiot  know  the  age  of  the  Samiaa  Pythagoras.  Unfortunately 
Polybius  can  hardly  have  learnt,  that  oriental  writers 
referred  Pythagoras  to  the  reign  of  Assarhaddon  ^^,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Numa.  An  impartial  critic,  who 
^oes  not  believe  that  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  is  the  only 
person  to  be  taken  for  Pythagoras ;  or  that  what  Aristoxe- 
nus  and  the  older  writers  left  undecided,  has  been  settled 
by  chronologers  having  made  up  their  minds  on  the  ques- 
tion; or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  necessity  for  placing 
Numa  in  the  twentieth  Olympiad ;  or  in  fine  that  the  histo- 
rical personality  of  Pythagoras  is  more  certain  than  that 
of  Numa ;  one  who  so  thinks  will  enjoy  the  old  popular 
opinion^  and  will  not  sacrifice  it  to  chronology.  The  se- 
nate, when  in  the  Samnite  war  it  erected  a  statue  to  Py- 
thagoras as  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks*,  must  also  have 
looked  upon  him  as  Numa'^s  teacher:  the  Greek  books 
foimd  in  Numa'^s  grave  are  said  to  have  been  Pythago- 
rean f:  the  iBmilii  traced  their  origin  to  a  son  of  the 
Grecian  sage.  On  the  Greek  side,  the  account  quoted 
from  Epicharmud^  that  the  Romans  had  conferred  the 
franchise  of  their  city  on  Pythagoras,  would  be  extremely 
important,  could  the  work  containing  it  be  considered 
as  genuine :  even  if  it  was  spurious,  it  proves  a  current 
opinion,  that  Pythagorean  influence  had  reached  Rome. 

When  Numa  was  satisfied  by  the  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  the  first  care  of  the  pious 
king  was  not  the  service  of  the  temples,  but  human  insti- 
tutions. He  divided  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  con- 
quered and  had  left  open  to  occupancy:  he  founded  the 
worship  of  Terminus.  All  ancient  legislators,  and  above 
aU  Moses,  rested  the  result  of  their  ordinances  for  virtue, 
civil  order,  and  good  manners,  on  landed  property,  or  at 
least  on  the  secured  hereditary  possession  of  land,  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  the  citizens.     Not  till  then 

^^  Abjrdenus,  in  the  chronicle  of  Euaebias,  Venet  ed.  i.  p.  53. 
•  Plutarch  Numa  c8.  p.  66.  d.  +  Livjr  XL.  29.    Pliny  xiii.  27- 

'  In  a  proee  work :  Plutarch  Numa  c.  8.  p.  65.  c. 
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did  Numa  apply  hhnsdf  to  legislate  for  religion.  He  wa« 
revered  as  the  author  of  the  Boman  ceremonial  law.  In- 
structed by  the  Camena  Egeria,  who  was  espoused  to 
him  in  a  visible  form,  and  led  him  into  the  assemblies  of 
her  sisters  in  the  sacred  grove  ^^,  he  regulated  the  whole 
hierarchy ;  the  pontiffs,  who  by  precept  and  chastisement 
watched  over  the  observance  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion 
by  individuals  and  by  the  state;  the  augurs,  whose  calling 
it  was  by  piercing  into  the  counsels  of  the  gods  to  afford 
security  to  those  of  men;  the  flamens,  the  priests  who 
served  in  the  temples  of  the  supreme  gods;  the  chaste 
virgins  of  Vesta;  the  Salii,  who  §olemnized  the  worship 
of  the  gods  with  armed  dances  and  song:  he  prescribed 
to  the  people  the  rites  with  which  it  might  offer  worship 
and  prayer  acceptably  to  the  gods.  To  him  were  revealed 
the  conjurations  for  compelling  Jupiter  himself  to  make 
known  his  will  by  lightnings  and  the  flight  of  birds;  prodi- 
gies which  others  were  forced  to  expect  from  the  favour 
of  the  god,  often  silent  to  such  as  were  destined  to 
destruction.  This  charm  he  had  learnt  frcmi  Faunus  and 
Picus,  whom  by  the  advice  of  Egeria  he  had  enticed  and 
bound  in  chains,  as  Midas  did  Silenus  in  the  rosegarden. 
From  the  pious  prince  the  god  brooked  this  boldness: 
at  the  entreaty  of  Numa  he  remitted  to  the  people  the 
terrible  duty  of  offering  human  sacrifices :  the  auda- 
cious Tullus,  who  presumptuously  imitated  his  predeces- 
sor, was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  during  his  con- 
jurations in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Elicius.  The  thirty- 
nine  years  of  Numa^s  reign,  which  glided  away  in  quiet 
happiness,  without  war,  without  calamity,  afforded  no 
legends  but  of  such  marvels.  That  nothing  might  break 
the  peace  of  his  days,  the  andle  fell  from  heaven  when 
the  land  was  threatened  with  a  pestilence,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  Numa  had  ordained  the  ceremonies  c^ 
the  Salii.  Numa  was  no  theme  of  song,  like  Romulus ; 
indeed  he  had  enjoined,  that  among  all  the  Camena:  the 

^  Below  S.  BAlbina,  near  the  baths  of  CaracaUa. 
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highest  honours  should  be  paid  to  Tacita.  Yet  the  story 
was  preserved,  how,  when  he  was  entertaining  his  guests, 
the  plain  food  in  earthenware  was  changed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Egeria  into  a  banquet  fit  for  gods  in  golden 
vessels;  that  the  deity  might  be  made  manifest  to  the 
incredulous.  The  temple  of  Janus,  his  work,  continued 
always  shut;  peace  was  spread  over  all  Italy;  until 
Numa,  like  the  darlings  of  the  gods  in  the  golden  age,  fell 
asleep,  full  of  days :  Egeria  melted  away  in  tears  into 
a  foimtain. 
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The  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  bookg  had  recorded, 
that  the  first  secular  festival  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
was  celebrated  in  the  year  298,  and  that  from  that  time 
forth  it  always  recurred  after  an  interval  of  110  years, 
such  being  the  duration  of  a  secle^^.  This  statement  is 
at  variance  with  accounts  in  the  annals,  which  fixed  the 
celebration  of  the  secular  festivals  in  very  diiferent  years : 
these  annalists  would  have  no  weight  at  all,  if  they  had 
really  contradicted  the  authentic  books ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  need  to  suppose  that  these  books  noted 
down  anything  more  than  the  close  of  a  secle,  and  the  epoch 
when  the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  ceremonial  law,  should  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  people,  in  gratitude  for  the  continuance  of  its 
existence  in  a  new  period ;  without  regarding  whether  the 
solemnity  was  deferred  from  circumstances,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  with  a  festival  vowed  to  the  gods. 

If  we  go  back  according  to  this  rule  from  that  first 
secular  epoch  of  which  a  historical  register  was  preserved, 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  second 
secle,  falls  in  the  year  of  the  city  78.  I  say,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second :  for  it  is  evidently  beyond  comparison 
more  probable,  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  was 
celebrated  with  a  joyful  solemnity,  as  by  the  Aztecans^, 

^'  CenBorinus,  c  17*  ^  See  below  in  the  section  on  the  secular  cycle. 
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who  looked  forward  to  the  renewal  of  their  sede  with 
anxious  doubt,  than  the  end  of  an  expiring  one,  which, 
like  all  decease  and  termiijiation,  must  rather  have  excited 
melancholy  feelings.  Now  according  to  the  chronology 
of  the  pontiffs  this  year  was  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius:  according  to  the  pontiffs,  I  say;  for 
their  table  was  adopted  by  Polybius  for  his  Roman 
chronology®^,  and  he  is  the  authority  followed  by 
Cicero  in  fixing  the  years  of  the  Roman  kings  '^.  It  was 
the  pontiffs  therefore,  who,  as  Scipio  does  in  Cicero,, 
assigned  to  Romulus  seven  and  thirty,  to  Numa  nine 
and  thirty  years  ^  between  which  falls  the  year  of  the 
interreign;  whereas  Livy  and  Dionysius  reckon  forty* 
three  years  for  Numa. 

What  is  now  so  certain  that  it  may  be  stated  positively, 
was  to  be  conjectured,  though  with  some  boldness, 
when  I  first  undertook  these  inquiries,  from  a  trace,  not 
indeed  a  very  distinct  one,  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius 
translated  by  S.  Jerom,  where  240  years  are  assigned  to 
all  the  Roman  kings  together,  forty  to  Numa,  thirty* 
eight  to  Romulus  ^  It  is  true  that  in  this  passage  the 
number  of  years  did  not  come  out  precisely  right;  and 
this  might  appear  to  very  cautious  inquirers  into  these 
subjects  a  suflident  ground  for  shrinking  from  the  appli- 
cation and  inference  as  rash:  the  certainty  we  have  now 
accidentally  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  the  books  on  the 
Republic,  affords  an  instance  that,  in  those  accounts  which 
have  been  preserved  from  ancient  times  only  by  ignorant 
and  hasty  compilers,    the  injury   they  have   suffered  in 

**  In  DionysiuB  i.  74.  the  text  runs :  iir\  rou  irapd  ro7^  'Ay^itrevai 
K€ißivov  frivaKoK'—Tijy  irlariv  dwoXaßeXv.  But  a  town  called  Anchiae 
surdy  never  existed  saye  in  Cephalon^s  brain ;  certainly  it  did  not  in  the  age  of 
Polybius.  The  inhabitants  of  Anxur  he  calls  Taxradnites.  Three  Vatican 
manuscripts  give  dy^tineva't :  I  read  dp'^iepeva-i,  which  word  Polybius  uses 
for  the  pontifis,  (xxiii.  h  2.  xxxii.  22.  5.)  though  Diony«iuB  calls  them 
kpoßvrjfAOV€^,  and  not  for  the  supreme  pontiff  alone. 

'  This  be  says  De  Be  p.  ii.  14.  ^  Cicero  de  Be  p.  ii.  10.  14. 

*  Chronicon  in  Thes,  Tempor.  Scaligeri,  n.  1265,  1303, 1304. 
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passing  through  such  hands,  ought  not  to  determine  the 
only  shape  in  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  them. 
In  numberless  cases  the  original  form  is  not  too  much 
disfigured  to  be  guessed  at:  there  may  frequently  be  a 
hazard  in  such  a  process;  but  what  cannot  be  abused 
at  aU,  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  obseryation,  from  which  in  a  fortunate  hour  I 
found  light  fall  on  the  seemingly  inexplicable  discrepan- 
cies in  Roman  chronology,  was,  that  the  ground  of  Fabius 
differing  from  Cato  lay  in  his  reckoning  only  240  years 
for  the  time  of  the  kings :  and  for  this  I  was  indebted  to 
the  second  book  of  the  Eusebian  chronicle.  This  taught 
me  the  importance  of  those  tables,  which  in  great  part 
represent  the  opinions  of  ApoUodorus ;  and  it  would  border 
on  ingratitude  if  I  were  to  suppress  the  opinion  I  once 
delivered  on  them,  because  as  to  this  point  the  chronicle 
has  been  superseded  by  the  unhoped  for  discovery  of  a 
purer  source.  A  similar  discovery,  having  almost  entirely 
brought  back  to  light  the  part  of  the  chronicle  that  was 
then  wanting,  calls  upon  our  age  to  recognize  its  value,  and 
to  resume  researches,  which  have  been  very  much  neglected 
since  the  time  of  that  great  man,  who  laboured  at  restoring 
the  work  of  Eusebius  with  the  confident  strength  of  ge- 
nius and  with  immeasurable  learning '^^,  cheered  and 
rewarded  by  the  communications  of  Casaubon.  If  in  the 
very  instance  before  us  he  overlooked  what  was  concealed 

*'<'  Scaliger  stood  at  the  sommit  of  univenal  solid  philolo^cal  lesming,  in  ft 
degree  reached  by  none  sinoe  his  time ;  and  so  high  in  sdenoe  d  every  kind, 
that  from  the  lesonrces  of  his  own  mind  lie  could  comprehend,  apply,  and  decide 
on  whatsoever  came  in  his  way.  MHiat,  compared  with  him,  is  the  book-leamed 
Salmasius  ?  And  why  does  not  Fhmoe  oppose  the  name  of  Scaliger  to  that  of 
Leibnitz? 

Out  of  Italy  and  Greece  there  is  no  more  saoed  gromid  for  a  phildoger, 
than  tl)e  hau  of  the  university  at  Leyden,  where  the  pictures  of  the  professon, 
from  Scaliger  in  his  princely  purple,  down  to  Ruhnkenius,  are  ranged  around 
die  portrait  of  the  great  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of  the  university ;  the 
erection  of  which  was  grsnted  to  the  request  of  Leyden,  as  the  noblest  reward 
for  more  than  human  endurance  and  persevenuiee«  Even  die  genenl  .of  the 
republican  dty.  Baron  Nofdwyk,  was  a  great  philologer. 
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in  a  misunderstood  tradition,  it  was  because  the  fulness  o£ 
his  materials  was  inexhaustible  even  for  him,  so  that  a 
gleaning  has  been  left  for  our  inferior  generation. 

Since  we  find  however  that  the  year  of  Numa'^s  death 
was  considered  as  the  last  in  the  first  secle  of  the  city, 
another  tradition,  which  otherwise  sounds  strange  and 
unmeaning,  acquires  a  very  definite  import ;  the  tradition 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  day  of  the  founding  of  Rome  ^^^. 
It  rested  on  the  Etruscan  notion  of  the  first  physical 
secle  being  ended  by  the  death  of  the  person  who,  among 
all  bom  on  the  day  when  a  city  was  founded,  reached  the 
furthest  term  of  life^'.  Now  the  more  clearly  evident 
this  is,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  me  to  meet  an  objec- 
tion which  a  good  reader  might  raise.  Such  a  one  might 
remark,  that,  if  240  years  were  reckoned  for  the  time 
of  the  kings,  and  120  from  the  beginning  of  the  consu^ 
late  down  to  the  taking  by  the  Gauls,  the  year  which 
would  result  from  this  for  the  founding  of  the  city, 
would  be  the  one  adopted  by  Fabius,  OL  8.  1 :  yet  that 
between  the  year  J8  according  to  Fabius  and  298  ac- 
cording to  Varro  there  intervened  not  220  years,  but  only 
214 ;  so  that  we  should  be  deceived  here  by  an  accidental 
Appearance. 

It  is  no  deception  however:  only  the  Fasti  for  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  republic  are  in  complete  disorder ; 
and  this  may  have  been  partly  a  consequence  of  their 
being  adapted  to  the  scheme  which  assigned  to  the  period 
under  the  ccmsuls  a  third  of  the  whole  time  computed  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  building  and  the  taking  of  the 
dty :  but  it  may  also  have  been  to  some  extent  unavoid« 
able  from  the  nature  of  the  Fasti  themselves.  A  given 
number  of  official  years  by  no  means  answered  to  the 

6"  Fltttaich  Nttma  c3.    p.  61.  d.    Dion  Cassiusfr.  20.  p.  8.    Dionyaius 
would  have  been  mhamfd  of  seeming  to  beUeve  the  marvellous  coincidence :  but 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  belief  of  others  to  slip  Numa^s  age,  not  far  from  forty, 
into  the  history  by  a  sleight  of  hand,    ii.'  68. 
"  Set  above,  p.  114. 
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same  number  of  astronomical ;  on  account  of  the  intern- 
reigns,  so  very  frequent  in  the  earlier  ages,  by  which  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  carried  every  time  further  for- 
ward. This  led  those  into  errour,  who,  like  Fabius, 
made  the  two  series  of  years  parallel  to  each  other ;  but 
the  secle  supplied  the  correction;  this  was  known  to 
the  pontiffs,  and  through  them  to  Polybius  and  Cato.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  who  dates  the  Gallic  invasion  a 
year  later  than  Dionysius  **',  the  secular  year  298  was  01. 
81.  3:  if  from  this  point  two  secies,  55  Olympiads,  are 
reckoned  backward,  the  second  secle  begins  in  01.  26.  3 : 
which  according  to  Polybius  was  the  78th  year  of  Rome, 
and  the  first  of  king  Tullus.  I  again  remind  the  reader 
that  he  represents  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs. 

Now  here  it  seems  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  that  the 
pontiffs  themselves  distinguished  the  first  two  kings,  as 
belonging  to  another  order  of  things,  and  separated  the 
accounts  of  them  from  that  which  was  to  pass  for  his- 
tory; just  as  the  Egyptians  began  the  lists  of  their 
kings  with  gods  and  demigods.  Romulus  was  a  god, 
the  son  of  a  god;  Numa  a  man,  but  akin  to  higher 
beings.  But  if  the  tradition  about  both  is  in  its  inner- 
most essence  fiction,  the  fixing  the  pretended  duration  of 
their  reigns  can  be  explained  only  by  ascribing  it  either  to 
wanton  caprice  or  to  numerical  speculations :  and  although 
to  us  the  former  may  seem  the  m(»re  probable,  there  is  far 
stronger  ground  for  conjecturing  the  latter  among  the  an- 
cients in  early  times;  above  all  where  the  annals  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  learned  priesthood.  This  character  marks 
the  chronology  of  Asia :  much  that  I  have  already  said, 
and  other  remarks  which  I  shall  make  hereafter,  render  the 
same  thing  almost  absolutely  certain  in  the  case  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  sages  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cyclical  year, 
wKich  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus, 
and  to  have  obtained  until  Numa,  was  divided  into  38 
nundines :   it  was  an  obvious  thought  to  reckon  the  same 

"»  That  is,  in  Ol.  08.  2. 
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number  of  years  from  the  begimung  of  the  city  unto 
Numa.  One  of  these  was  taken  for  the  interreign,  and 
only  37  were  left  for  Romulus.  Then,  if  twice  38  were 
to  be  allotted  to  the  first  two  kings,  39  fall  to  Numa^s 
share;  and  this  number  recommended  itself  by  more 
than  one  attraction.  In  its  component  parts,  thrice  ten 
and  thrice  three,  the  prevailing  number  is  that  which  de- 
termines the  proportions  in  all  the  earliest  Roman  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  nearest  quotient  obtained  from  dividing 
the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year,  354,  by  9»  is  89* 
Such  numerical  combinations  are  child^s  play  or  jugglers* 
tricks:  in  the  present  case  however  we  have  nothing  to 
expect  but  priestly  subtilty,  which  betrays  perverted  inge- 
nuity much  oftener  than  depth  of  thought.  The  other 
statement,  which  asngns  forty-three  years  to  Numa,  brings 
the  duration  of  his  life  to  eighty-one;  the  biqiuidrate  of 
three.  When  this  was  forgotten,  even  Cato  in  his  time 
might  prefer  the  latter  number ;  because  it  enabled  him  to 
carry  back  four  years,  for  which  he  could  find  no  consuls, 
from  the  annual  Fasti  to  the  time  of  the  kings:  others 
might  be  glad  to  take  in  this  way  the  obvious  appearance 
of  a  fabrication  from  the  niunbers  240  and  120. 

With  Tullus  Hostilius  there  begins  a  new  secle,  and  a 
narrative  resting  on  historical  ground,  of  a  kind  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  preceding  period.  Between  the 
completely  poetical  age,  which  stands  in  a  relation  to 
history  altogether  irrational,  and  the  purely  historical 
age,  there  intervenes  in  all  nations  a  mixed  age,  which 
may  be  called  the  mythic-historical.  It  has  no  precise 
limits:  but  it  reaches  to  the  point  where  contemporary 
history  begins;  and  its  character  is  the  more  strongly 
marked,  the  richer  the  nation  has  been  in  heroic  lays,  and 
the  less  later  writers,  neglecting  those  songs,  and  without 
calling  up  in  their  minds  any  distinct  image  of  the  past, 
have  fiUed  up  the  void  in  its  history  from  monuments  and 
authentic  documents.  Hence  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  such  a  character  in  the  North  and  in  Spain; 

O 
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whereas  during  die  same  p^eriod  the  history  of  couütries 
which,  like  Italy,  possess  no  historical  lays,  scarcely  con- 
tains a  trace  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  war 
still  displays  the  character  of  a  free  epical  narrative; 
and  in  earlier  times  almost  every  thing  that  is  stirring  and 
attractive  in  their  story,  is  poetry.  In  Boman  history, 
the  range  of  pure  fiction  does  not  reach  much  lower; 
although  from  time  to  time  it  appears  again,  even  down 
to  the  fifth  century:  the  disease  which  preys  on  this 
history  until  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  when  foreigaers  at 
least  began  to  write  it  eontemporaneously,  is  studied 
alteration.  This  is  sheer  corruption:  the  poetical  story 
is  something  other,  but  it  is  also  something  better,  than 
pure  history,  on  the  field  of  which  we  only  find  again 
what  wearies  and  troubles  us  in  Ufe^^^.  The  relation  of 
such  poetical  history  to  mythology  is,  that  the  former  always 
has  and  must  have  a  historical  foundation ;  that  it  borrows 
its  materials  mainly  from  history,  as  transmitted  in  free 
narrative:  while  the  latter  takes  them  from  religion  and 
from  poems  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does  not  give  itself 
out  to  be  a  possible  history  of  the  common  order  of  things 
in  the  world ;  although,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to  the 
earth,  it  can  have  no  other  theatre.  To  the  latter  kind 
for  instance  belong  Hercules,  Romulus,  and  Siegfried; 
to  the  former  Aristomenes,  Brutus,  and  the  Cid. 

On  the  confines  of  mythology  poetry  is  predominant, 
at  the  opposite  end  history.  Of  the  men  named  during 
the  period  we  are  entering  upon,  but  few  are  imaginary : 
many  chronological  statements  from  the  yearly  registers 
have  all  the  definiteness  that  can  be  expected  for  so  dim 
an  age :  but  then  the  historical  part  cf  our  information 
is  confined  to  this.  For  when  historians  arose,  attention 
was  exclusively  directed  to  what  bore  the  name  of  annals : 
no  use  was  made  of  monuments  and  original  documents ; 

^^^  It  was  not  till  yet  later,  about  the  age  of  Alexander,  that  Lynatiatus 
began  to  model  portiaits  for  statues ;  which  till  then  had  been  ideal  works,  only 
preservmg  the  main  features  of  the  hee  and  flguie. 
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periiaps  throHgh  careksmesg ;  perhaps  beetuse  they  could 
not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  poetical  legends,  and  none 
then  knew  how  to  appreciaite  the  vahie  of  a  fragmen« 
tary  history  drawn  from  authoitic  documents.  In  later 
times  Ef^orus  and  the  authors  oi  the  Atdads  in  Greece, 
in  Sicify  Tiisseus,  who  lioweTeir  is  frequently  dishonest, 
framed  faistoxieB  from  materiats  of  this  kind,  such  aa 
many  wiittea  on  the  middle  ages;  valuable  indeed,  but 
presenting  no  lively  and  distinct  image  of  the  times; 
in  Rome  this  source  was  but  sparingly  employed;  per- 
haps- only  by  L.  CiinBa  and  C.  Macer  witii  judgement 
and  any  d^ee  of  industry.  It  isr  true,  the  Bornan 
documents  of  the  earliest  period  were  scanty,  in  ccmv- 
paiison  with  the  hiBtorical  treasures  of  Athens  and  o£ 
almost  all  the  Greek  cities.  Fov  avery  hmg  time  the  laws 
were  only  engraved  on  oaken  taUes^  or  painted  on 
them,  if  tiiey  were  plastered;  and  thus  becaane  the  m&rt 
easily  a  prey  to  the  flames  at  the  taking  by  the  Gauls, 
when  none  had  time  or  presence  of  mind  to  save  even  the 
fundamental  laws.  The  only  original  documents  men^ 
tinned  of  the  whole  period  under  the  kings,  are  the  treaty 
of  Servius  TuUhia  with  the  Latins  ^^  that  of  the  kst 
Tarquinius  with  the  Gabians,  and  one  with  the  Sabines  ^^. 
That  with  the  GaUans  was  painted  on  a  wooden  shieki 
Yerrius  Flaccus  cited  commentaries  of  Servius  TuUius, 
which  seem  to  have  contained  the  substance  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws  ascribed  to  him^^:  and  the  high  anti- 
quity of  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  kings,  compiled  by 
one  Fapirius,  seems  unquestionable. 

From  the  period  immediately  following  the  expulsicm 
of  the  kings,  beside  the  twelve  tables,  some  other  laws,  and 
the  compacts  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders, 
there  were  still  extant  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, the  treaties  with  Carthage ^^  with  the  Latins*^, 

^^  Dionysius  iii.  36.  i<  Dionysius  iv.  26. 

"  The  ftmner  by  Dionysius  iv.  58 ;  both  by  Honce  Ep.  ii.  1.  25. 
>*  Festos  ▼.  piocum,  and  pro  oensu.       '^  Polyb.  i  ii.  22.        ^  t)ionys.  v i.  95. 

o2 
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and  with  the  Ardeates"^ :  but  the  contents  of  these  very 
documents  either  cannot  be  reconciled  at  all  with  our  his^ 
torical  accounts^  or  not  without  difficulty. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  question  so  often  raised  as  to 
the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  original  annals;  a 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  has  now  been  placed  on  a 
firm  ground,  such  as  our  predecessors  wanted,  by  the  for- 
timate  discoveries  which  have  enriched  philology  in  our 
days. 

According  to  a  well  known  custom,  manifestly  derived 
from  very  ancient  times,  the  chief  ponti£P  wrote  on  a 
whited  table  the  events  of  the  year,  prodigies,  eclipses, 
a  pestilence^  a  scarcity,  campaigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths 
of  illustrious  men ;  in  a  word,  what  Livy  brings  together 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  such  as  remain  of 
the  following  ones,  mostly  when  closing  the  history  of  a 
year,  in  the  plainest  words  and  with  the  utmost  brevity ; 
so  dry  that  nothing  could  be  more  jejune  ^ :  this  table 
was  dien  set  up  in  the  pontiff^s  house  ^:  the  annals  of 
the  several  years  were  afterward  collected  in  books.  This 
custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucins,  and 
the  times*  of  the  Gracchi;  when  it  ceased,  because  a 
literature  had  now  been  formed,  and  perhaps  because  the 
composing  such  chronicles  seemed  too  much  below  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  pontiff. 

Now  I  grant,  Antonius  in  Cicero  says  that  this  custom 
had  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  state: 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Cicero  meant  to  as- 
sert, the  annals  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  historians, 
who  did  not  begin  to  write  till  so  late,  reached  thus  far 
back.  Those  of  the  earlier  times  may  have  perished; 
which  Livy  and  othei^  ancient  writers,  without  specific 
mention  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  state  as  having  happened 
at  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gaids :  and  certainly 
this  fate  may  easily  have  befallen  them  at  that  time;  as  the 

«>  livy  IV.  7 ;  from  Licinius  Macer.  «  Cicero  de  leg.  i.  2. 

»  Cioero  de  Orat.  u.  12. 
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tables  perhaps  were  not  yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it 
is  still  less  likely  that  any  transcripts  of  such  books  should 
be  in  existence ;  besides  they  may  not  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  where  the  chief  pontiff  did  not  reside,  and 
where  he  had  no  occasion  to  keep  his  archives,  like  the 
duumvirs  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

I  think  we  may  now  consider  it  as  certain  that  those 
annals  really  met  with  such  a  fate  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  Cicero  says,  the  earliest 
eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  the  Annales  Maximi 
as  having  been  observed,  fell  on  the  nones  of  June 
about  the  year  350 :  the  earlier  eclipses  were  computed 
backward  from  it,  unto  that  during  which  Romulus  was 
carried  up  to  htoven^^.  A  fragment  of  Cato  informs 
us,  that  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  belonged  esseo- 
tially  to  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  annals;  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  computed  backward  agrees  with 
this  statement,  and  shews  an  attempt  to  replace  tiie 
loss  of  the  actual  observations :  the  same  has  been  done 
in  the  Chinese  chronicles,  [for  the  times  of  which  the  anr- 
nals  are  said  to  have  existed,  but  to  have  been  destroyed. 
Sixteen  years  after  an  eclipse  that  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression, its  day  and  hour  might  be  recorded  from 
memory ;  but  this  could  hardly  be  the  case  with  a  more 
remote  one. 

Now  if  the  earlier  annals  were  not  genuine,  but 
restored ;  this  accounts  for  the  strange  peculiarities  in  the 
numerical  calculations  throughout  the  early  part  of  Ro- 
man  history,  and  their   reference   to   the   epoch  of  the 

^  De  Re  p.  I.  16.  Hac  in  re  tanta  inest  latio  atque  soUertia,  nt  ex  hoc 
die,  quem  apud  Enniom  et  in  maximia  Annalibus  oonsignatum  videmus,  aupe- 
xioret  solia  defecdones  reputat«  nnt  usque  ad  illain  qu«  nonis  QuinctiUbus  fiiit 
regBante  Romulo,  Ac  Before  tfaia  psuage  had  been  reatored^o  light,  I  had  proved 
by  cogent  reasons,  that  contemporary  pontifical  annals,  before  the  battle  of  Regil. 
Ins  at  the  earliest,  were  not  to  be  thought  of:  those  reasons  are  now  superfluous. 
Whedier  in  the  imperfect  method  then  used  the  computations  came  out  ri^^t, 
is  another  question ;  who  could  verify  them  ?  But  it  is  highly  probable  that 
an  erroneous  computation  of  this  kind  was  applied  to  determine  the  date  of 
the  end  of  Romulus. 
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taking  by  the  Gauls.  It  is  tree,  all  die  Fasti  and 
yearly  registers  vere  not  destroyed  in  that  catanrity; 
much  must  have  been  {Hresored  in  the  Capitol,  and  in 
Latin  towns ;%  and  such  genuine  dociunents  were  incor- 
porated :  but  we  ahall  not  look  for  diligence  of  research 
from  the  pontiffs,  or  even  for  any  anxiety  to  take  pains 
about  historical  accuracy,  where  ^y  could  answer  their 
purpose  with  ttnmerical  oomfamations :  die  mischief  was, 
that  their  woik  was  esteemed  authentic,  and  soon  exdu- 
siyely  so. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Fa,btus,  the  Roman 
history  from  the  founding  to  the  taking  of  the  dty  dirides 
itself  into  two  portions;  240  y^ars  under  the  kings, 
and  120  afiter  them;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  into 
three  periods^,  each  eontaiatng  ten  time»  twelve  years; 
twelve  being  the  number  of  the  birdb  in  tiie  augury 
*of  Romulus.  This  scheme  was  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
to  which  whatever  was  known  or  believed  about  the 
early  times  was  fitted.  It  appeared  that  a  secular  festival 
had  been  oelebrated  some  70  years  before:  of  Bomulus, 
Numa^  and  the  five  succeeding  kings,  there  were  manifiild 
legends  and  traditions,  but,  except  perhiq>s  as  to  the  last 
king,  without  any  chlonobgical  definiteness. 

Now  the  priests  who  arranged  the  annals,  fixed  the 
time  under  Romulus  and  Numa,  according  to  the  niuno- 
ridal  tspeculations  already  «x{äained,  at  77  years;,  which 
formed  the  first  sede,  a  beraic  one. 

Among  the  seven  kings,  whose  statues  stood  on 
the  Capitol,  Ancus  Mamus  was  the  fourth:  accordingly 
the  middle  of  his  reign  was  made  to  coincide  with  the 
middle  of  the  period  assigned  to  the  kings,  the  end  of 
the  year  120.  Now  it  is  true,  any  number  of  years 
might  have  been  arbitrarily  allotted  to  him:  but  what 
decided  for  23,  was,  that  this  number  together  with 
that  of  the  first  seele  makes  exacdy  100;  and  that 
132,    the  year   in   which  his    reign   was   thus   made   to 

^^  Ab  the  life  of  Moaet  ii  divided  into  three  periods  of  40  yens  tMb. 
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olofie»  was  the  number  of  the  astronomical  years  in  a 
secle.  Hence  32  years  fell  to  the  share  of  TuUus.  Now 
to.,  determine  the  length  of  the  two  reigns  which  followed 
that  of  Ancus,  with  something  like  historical  numbers,  half 
a  century  uras  counted  from  130  to  the  end  of  the  elder 
Tarquinius :  and  the  reign  of  Servius  was  extended,  with- 
out the,  slightest  attention  to  the  impossibilities  and  con- 
tradictions thus  occasioned,  to  the  year  316 ;  leaving  five 
and  twenty  years  for  the  last  king,  a  date  which  may  per- 
haps have  been  historical. 

It  was  only  necessary  that  the  computation  adopted 
by  Polybius  for  the  years  of  the  kings  should  be  again 
known,  in  order  that  this  web.  of  no  very  fine  texture 
should  come  to  light,  and  be  now  no  longar  taken  for 
anything  else  than  what  it  really  is.  In  other  cases 
indeed  the  chronological  statements  during  a  my  thic-histo- 
rical  age  may  possibly  deserve  credit:  but  as  to  the 
period  of  the  Boman  kings,  the  chronology  is  the  very 
thing  which  throughout  is  a  forgery  and  a  fiction :  there 
is  no  rational  ground  at  all  to  doubt  the  personal  existence 
of  Tullus  Hostüius  for  instance;  but  most  assuredly 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  king^s  marvellous 
death  are  more  likely  to  be  historically  true,  than  the 
chronological  statanent  about  the  length  of  his  reign. 

If  however  no  general  annals  were  left  of  the  times 
of  the  kings,  neither  did  the  family  narratives  reach  so 
far  back.  That  the  Valerii  named  one  Volesus  as  their 
ancestor,  that  the  Mardi  traced  the  origin  of  their  race» 
to  Ancus,  and  other  families  to  Numa,  is  another  matter : 
the  Sabine  descent  of  the  Valerii  as  a  general  fact  I 
am  very  ready  to  admit ;  if  plebeian  houses  deduced  their 
stock  from  die  kings,  none  could  seriously  believe  them. 
Except  the  Horatii-^ — and  as  to  them  it  was  disputed 
whether  they  belonged  to  Rome  or  Alba— not  a  single 
Roman  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  legends  of  Tullus 

•"  Thia  number  is  given  by  Cicero  Dc  Re  p.  ii.  18. 
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and  the  three  following  kings.  Whereas  from  the  rery 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth  the  family  histories  related 
much  of  their  great  men,  though  what  they  related  may 
not  be  worthy  of  credit. 

Two  classes  of  subjects  formed  the  contents  of  the 
arithmetical  outline  drawn  for  the  time  of  the  kings,  be- 
fore it  became  a  vehicle  for  mere  fiction;  the  forms  of 
the  state,  its  laws,  and  the  institutions  ascribed  to  parti* 
cular  kings;  and  legends  of  their  exploits.  The  former 
class  certainly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  earliest  annal- 
ists very  little,  richly  as  it  provided  later  ages  with 
materials.  The  greater  is  the  antiquity  of  the  legends; 
their  origin  goes  back  far  beyond  the  time  when  the  annab 
were  restored. 

That  they  were  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration in  lays,  that  their  contents  cannot  be  more  authen- 
tic than  those  of  any  other  poem  on  the  deeds  of  ancient 
times  which  is  preserved  by  song,  is  not  a  new  notion. 
A  century  and  a  half  will  soon  have  elapsed,  since  Pe- 
rizonius^^  expressed  it,  and  shewed  that  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  it  had  been  the  custom  at  banquets  to  sing 
the  praises  of  great  men  to  the  flute  *^;  a  fact  Cicero 
only  knew  from  Cato,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  it 
as  an  usage  no  longer  subsisting.  The  guests  themselves 
sang  in  turn;  so  it  was  expected  that  the  lays,  being 
the  common  property  of  the  nation,  should  be  known  to 
every  free  citizen.  According  to  Varro,  who  calls  them 
old,  they  were  sung  by  modest  boys,  sometimes  to  the 
flute,  sometimes  without  music^.     The  peculiar  function 

^  In  his  Aninuidveniones  HistoricsB,  c  S.  That  I  did  not  know  this  when  I 
first  wrote  on  this  »abject,  T  confess,  and  not  without  shanie :  but  at  least  those 
who  combated  my  opinion  were  equally  ignoiant  of  iL 

*  The  leading  passage  is  Tusc  Quost.  iv.  2.  Gravissimns  auctor  in 
Originibus  dixit  Cato,  moiem  apud  majores  banc  epulaxum  fuisse,  at  ddnoeps» 
qni  aocubarent,  caneient  ad.tibiam  claronim  viroram  laudes  atqpe  virtutes. 
Cicero  laments  the  loss  of  these  songs ;  Brut.  18.  19.  Yet,  Uke  the  sayings  of 
Appius  the  blind,  they  seem  to  have  disappeaied  only  for  sach  as  cared  not 
for  them.    Dionysius  knew  of  songs  on  Romulus. 

^  In  Nonius  ii.  70.  assa  voce:    (aderant)  in  conviviis  puerf  modesti  ut 
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of  the  Cfunen«  was  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  ancients ^^ ; 
and  among  the  rest  those  of  the  kings.  For  never  did 
republican  Rome  strip  herself  of  the  recollection  of  them, 
any  more  than  she  removed  their  statues  from  the  Capitol : 
in  the  best  times  of  liberty  their  memory  was  revered  and 
celebrated^^ 

We  are  so  thoroughly  dependent  on  the  age  to  which 
we  belong,  we  subsist  so  much  in  and  through  it  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  that  the  same  thought  is  at  one  time  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  measure  for  the  acuteness,  depth,  and  strength, 
of  the  intellect  which  conceives  it,  while  at  another  it 
suggests  itself  to  all,  and  nothing  but  accident  leads  one 
to  give  it  utterance  before  others.  Perizonius  knew  of 
heroic  lays  only  from  books ;  that  he  should  ever  have 
heard  of  any  then  still  current,  or  written  down  from  the 
mouth  of  the  common  people,  is  not  conceivable  of  his 
days :  he  lived  long  enough  to  hear,  perhaps  he  heard,  but 
not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the 
appearance  of  his  researches,  how  Addison  roused  the 
stupefied  senses  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  to  join 
with  the  common  people  in  recognizing  the  pure  gold 
of  poetry  in  Chevy-chase.  For  us  the  heroic  lays  of 
Spain,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  had  long  been  a  common 
stock:  the  lay  of  the  Niebelungen  had  already  returned 
and  taken  its  place  in  literature :  and  now  that  we  listen 
to  the  Servian  lays,  and  to  those  of  Greece,  the  swan- 
like strains  of  a  daughtered  nation ;  now  that  every  one 
knows  how  poetry  lives  in  every  people,  until  metrical 
forms,  foreign  models,  the  various  and  multiplying  interests 
of  every-day  life,  general  dejection  or  luxiuy,  stifle  it 
so,  that  of  the  poetical  spirits,  still  more  than  of  all  others, 
very  few  find  vent :  while  on  the  contrary  spirits  without 

CBDtazent  cumina  antiqua,  in  -quibua  laudes  erant  majomin,  assa  voce,  et  cum 
tibicine. 
^"^  Fest.  Epit.  V.  Cameiue,  muBs,  quod  canunt  antiquorum  laudes. 
'^  Ennius  saog  of  Üiem,  and  Lucretius  mentions  them  with  the  highest 
honour. 
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poetical  genius,  but  with  talents  so  analogous  to  it  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  substitute,  frequently  usurp  the  art ; 
now  the  empty  objections  that  have  been  raised  no  longer 
need  any  answer.  Whoever  does  not  discern  such  lays  in 
the  epical  part  of  Roman  story,  may  continue  blind  to 
them:  he  will  be  left  more  and  more  alone  every  day:  there 
can  be  no  going  backward  on  this  point  for  generations. 

One  among  the  various  forms  of  Roman  popular  poetry 
was  the  nenia,  the  praise  of  the  deceased,  which  was  sung 
to  the  flute  at  funeral  processions^',  as  it  was  related 
in  the  funeral  orations.  We  must  not  think  here  of  the 
Greek  threnes  and  elegies:  in  the  old  times  of  Ron^e 
the  fashion  was  not  to  be  melted  into  a  tender  mood,  and 
to  bewail  the  dead;  but  to  pay  him  honour.  We  must 
therefore  imagine  the  nenia  to  have  been  a  memorial  lay, 
such  as  was  sung  at  banquets:  indeed  the  latter  was 
perhaps  no  other  than  what  had  been  first  heard  at  the 
funeral.  And  thus  it  is  possible  that,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  we  may  possess  some  of  these  lays,  which 
Cicero  supposed  to  be  totally  lost:  for  surely  a  doubt 
will  scarcely  be  moved  against  the  thought,  that  the 
inscriptions  in  verse^^  on  the  oldest  coffins  in  the  se- 
pulcre  of  the  ^cipios  are  nothing  else  than  either  the 
whole  nenia,  or  the   beginning  of  it'^.     These  epitaphs 

^  aoero  de  legib.  ii.  24. 

>>  On  ihe  coffin  of  L.  Bexbatus  the  yenes  aie  marked  and  made  appaient 
by  lines  to  tepsnte  them :  in  the  ineatiption  on  his  son  they  form  an  equal 
number  of  lines,  and  may  be  reGog;nized  with  as  mnch  certainty  as  in  the  fonner 
from  the  great  diflerence  in  the  length  of  them. 

^  The  two  following  inscriptions  are  of  this  kind :  I  transcribe  them,  be. 
cause  it  is  probable  many  of  my  readers  never  saw  them. 
Cornelius  Lüdas  Scipio  Barbitus, 
GnlUvo  (patre)  prognätus,  fortis  vir  sapi^nsque, 
Quohis  fdrma  vnrtuti  parissuma  fuit, 
Consul,  Censor,  A^dilis,  qui  fuit  apud  vos : 
Taurtfsiam,  Cesäunam,  Stomio  c^it, 
Snbidt  omnem  Lüc&naam, 
Obsid^que  abdüdt. 
The  second  is : 

Hunc  ünum  plürimi  cons^ntiunt  R(omani) 
Duoatfrum  optumum  füisse  rirum, 
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present  a  pecidiarity  which  charaterizes  all  popular  poetry, 
and  is  strikingly  conspicuous  above  all  in  that  of  modem 
Greece.  Whole  lines  and  thoughts  become  elements  of 
the  poetical  lai^age»  just  like  single  words:  they  pass 
/pom  older  pieces  in  general  circulation  into  new  compo- 
sitions ;  and,  even  where  the  poet  is  not  equal  to  a  great 
subject»  give  them  a  poetical  colouring  and  keeping. 
So  Cico^o  read  on  the  tomb  of  Calatinus :  htmc  plurinuB 
consentiuni  gentes  populi  primarkim  fuisse  virum^^ :  we 
reed  on  that  of  L.  Scipio  the  son  of  Barbatus :  hunc  unum 
pbdrimi  consentiuni  R{Qmani)  bonorum  optumum  fuiese 
virum. 

The  poems  out  of  which  what  we  call  the  history  of 
the  Roman  kings  was  resolved  into  a  prose  narrative, 
were  different  from  the  nenia  in  form,  and  of  great 
extent;  consisting  partly  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform 
whole,  partly  of  such  as  were  detached  and  without  any 
necessary  connexicm«  The  hisUxy  of  Bomulus  is  an 
epopee  by  itself:  on  Numa  there  can  bnly  have  been  short 
lays.  TuUus,  the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  Alba,  form  an  epic  whole,  like  the  poem 
on  Romulus :  indeed  here  Livy  has  preserved  a  fragment 
of  the  poem  entire,  in  the  lyrical  numbers  of  the  old 
Roman  verse  ^.      On  the  other  hand  what  is  related  of 

Lfidam  Sdpidnem,  fOiuin  BuMtL 

Consul,  Genaor,  A^Ulis,  hfc  ftiit  aptid  yos. 

Hie  o^pit  Cdnicam,  Al^riamque  üiton 

JHik  tempestf  tum«  andern  mtfrfto. 
I  hftTe  aoftened  the  rude  spelling,  and  hare  even  abstained  from  marking  that 
the  final  t  in  prognaiut^  qwAufy  and  the  final  m  in  Taunuiam^  Cetaunam, 
Alerlam^  optumum^  and  omnem^  vas  not  pronounced.    The  diort  %  in  Sdpio:, 
amtentitimt^  fint^  flutte^  is  sappressed,  so  that  Scipio  for  instance  is  a  disyllable  $ 
a  kind  of  suppression  of  whieh  we  find  still  mo»  remarkable  instances  in 
Plautus.    In  the  inscription  on  Barbatus,  v.  2,  poire  aAer  Gnaho  is  beyond 
doubt  an  interpolation :  and  in  that  on  his  son,  ▼.  6,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Ihe  kst  syllable  of  Cortioam  is  not  cut  off. 
«>'  Ciceio  de  Senectute  1?. 
^  The  verses  of  ihe  horrtndum  earpten  L  26. 

Duthnviri  p^rduellidnem  jüdicent. 

8i  a  dttümviris  ph)vocärit, 

Provocätidne  ccriäto: 
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Ancus  has  not  a  touch  of  poetical  colouring.  But  after- 
ward with  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  begins  a  great  poem, 
which  ends  with  the  battle  of  Regillus;  and  this  lay  of 
the  Tarquins  even  in  its  prose  shape  is  still  inexpres- 
sibly poetical;  nor  is  it  less  unlike  real  history.  The 
arrival  of  Tarquinius  the  Lucumo  at  Rome;  Ids  deeds 
and  victories;  his  death;  then  the  marvellous  story  of 
Servius;  Tullia^s  impious  nuptials;  the  miurder  of  the 
just  king;  the  whole  story  of  the  last  Tarquinius;  the 
warning  presages  of  his  fall;  Lucretia;  the  feint  of  Bru- 
tus; his  death;  the  war  of  Porsenna;  in  fine  the  truly 
Homeric  battle  of  Regillus;  all  this  forms  an  epopee, 
which  in  depth  and  brilliance  of  imagination  leaves  every 
thing  produced  by  Romans  in  later  times  far  behind  it. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  unity  which  characterizes  the 
most  perfect  of  Greek  poems,  it  divides  itself  into  sec- 
tions, answering  to  the  (idventures  in  the  lay  of  the  Niebe- 
lungen:  and  should  any  one  ever  have  the  boldness  to 
think  of  restoring  it  in  a  poetical  form,  he  would  commit 
a  great  mistake  in  selecting  any  other  than  that  of  this 
noble  work. 

These  lays  are  much  older  then  Ennius^'^,  who  moulded 
them  into  hexameters,  and  found  matter  in  them  for  three 

Si  Tfnoent,  caput  4fl>n6bito : 
Infi^lid  tfrboie  rdste  susp^dito: 
Väberato  intn  vd  ^ztim  pomo^um* 
The  detcriptioB  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  ▼enification,  and  of  the  great 
variety  of  its  lyrical  metres,  which  continued  in  use  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  dty,  and  were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  I 
reserve,  until  I  shall  publish  a  chapter  of  an  ancient  grammarian  on  the  Satnr» 
nian  Verse,  which  decides  the  question. 
07  — Seripsen  alii  rem 

Versibu*  quos  olim  Fauni  vatcsque  canebant: 
Quom  neque  Musanun  scopulos  quisquam  superarat. 
Nee  dicti  studiosus  erat. 
Horace's  annosa  vdumina  vatum  may  have  been  old  poems  of  this  sort : 
though  periiaps  they  are  also  to  be  understood  of  prophetical  books,  like  those 
of  the  Mardi ;  which,  contemptuously  as  they  are  ghmoed  at,  were  extnanely 
poetical.    Of  this  we  may  judge  even  from  the  passages  preserved  by  Livy 
(xxv.  12.):    Horace  can  no  more  determine  our  opinion  of  tlicm  than  of 
Plautus. 
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books  of  his  poem ;  Eimius,  who  seriously  believed  himself 
to  be  the  first  poet  of  Rome,  because  he  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  old  native  poetry,  despised  it,  and  tried  success- 
fully to  suppress  it.  Of  that  poetry  and  of  its  destruction 
I  shall  speak  elsewhere :  here  only  one  further  remark  is 
needful.  Ancient  as  the  original  materials  of  the  epic 
lays  unquestionably  were,  the  form  in  which  they  were 
handed  down,  and  a  great  part  of  their  contents,  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  recent.  If  the  pontifical  annals 
adulterated  history  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  the  whole 
of  this  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  plebeian  spirit,  by  hatred 
toward  the  oppressors,  and  by  visible  traces  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  sung  there  were  already  great  and  power- 
ful plebeian  houses.  The  assignments  of  land  by  Numa, 
Tullus,  Ancus,  and  Servius,  are  in  this  spirit:  all  the 
favorite  kings  befriend  freedom :  the  patricians  appear  in 
a  horrible  and  detestable  light,  as  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  Servius :  next  to  the  holy  Numa  the  plebeian 
Servius  is  the  most  excellent  king:  Gala  Cecilia,  the 
Roman  wife  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  is  a  plebeian,  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Metelli :  the  founder  of  the  republic 
and  Mucins  Scsevola  are  plebeians:  among  the  other 
party  the  only  noble  characters  are  the  Yalerii  and 
Horatii;  houses  friendly  to  the  commons.  Hence  I 
should  be  inclined  not  to  date  these  poems,  in  the 
form  under  which  we  know  their  contents,  before  the 
restoration  of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  disaster  at  the 
earliest.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  consulting  the 
Pythian  oracle.  The  story  of  the  symbolical  instructions 
sent  by  the  last  king  to  his  son,  to  get  rid  of  the 
principal  men  of  Gabii,  is  a  Greek  tale  in  Herodotus :  so 
likewise  we  find  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  repeated:  we 
must  therefore  suppose  some  knowledge  of  Greek  legends, 
though  not  necessarily  of  Herodotus  himself. 


sss 


THE  ERA  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION 
OP  THE  CITY. 


A  COMPUTATION  of  time,  which  ascending  from  a  given 
point  determines  its  earliest  epoch  by  artificial  combina- 
tions, may  seem  unfit  for  and  imworthy  of  being  used  in 
chronology.  But  for  practical  purposes  nothing  more  is 
requisite,  than  that  the  point  it  begins  at  be  fixed  rdo- 
tively:  the  first  year  even  of  our  own  common  era  is 
notoriously  misplaced:  only  such  chronological  determi- 
nateness  must  not  be  mistaken  for  historical  certainty. 
The  dignity  of  Rome  purges^  its  era  from  the  blot  of 
having  owed  its  origin  to  fraud. 

History  requires  more  than  one  era ;  Asia  a  different 
one  from  Europe :  such  eras  as  reckon  backward,  or  are 
necessarily  dependent  on  a  supposition  ascertained  to  be 
utterly  wrong,  are  positively  bad :  different  eras  are  suited 
to  different  times;  thus  the  Spanish  from  the  battle  of 
Actium  was  appropriate  so  long  as  the  Western  empire 
lasted :  afterward  it  ought  to  have  given  way  to  the  gene« 
ral  Christian  era  much  sooner  than  it  did ;  as  that  d^  Na» 
bonassar  was  very  reasonably  made  to  yield  to  the  Seleu- 
cidian.  The  greater  or  less  value  of  an  era  for  practical 
purposes  depends  on  three  qualities:  that  it  begin  early 
enough  to  comprehend  the  period  of  such  dates  as  are 
reaUy  historical,  within  its  sphere  in  its  forward  course; 
that  this  sphere  without  straining  include  the  history  oi  the 
most  important  nations  which  come  within  it ;  and  that  the 
reason  which  entitles  the  era  to  preference,  remain  long  un- 
altered. With  regard  to  the  point  of  their  commencement, 
the  Olympic  era  and  that  of  Nabonassar  differ  little  from  the 
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Roifiaji:  but  while  the  latter  continues  to  grow  more  and 
more  extensively  applicable,  until  the  battle  of  Actium;  of 
the  two  former,  the  one,  like  Greece,  survives  Alexander 
only  as  an  empty  name,  while  the  other,  like  Babylon, 
ceases  about  the  same  time  altogether.  Beyond  the  epoch 
assigned  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  west  of  Europe  has 
no  chronology  at  all :  for  Greece  the  method  devised  by 
Eratosthenes,  of  reckoning  from  the  fall  of  Troy  for 
indicating  relative  dates,  was  a  happy  thought :  for  still 
earlier  times  in  Greece,  when  all  chronology,  except. for 
Asia,  is  altogether  a  dream,  the  Babylonian  computation 
may  be  adopted,  which  begins  1905  years  before  the  first 
year  of  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon  ^^  and  which 
is  applicable  to  all  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Indus. 

Eras  of  cities  from  their  foundation  were  usual  in 
Italy ;  Scaliger  adduces  from  an  inscription  the  instance 
of  the  Umbrian  Interamna^;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  same  was  the  practice  at  Ameria,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  above-mentioned  statement  of  Cato*.  As  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  no  trace  remaining  that  they  reckoned 
their  years  in  this  way  before  the  time  of  Augustus« 
On  the  other  hand  an  era  from  the  banishment  of  the 
kings  occurs  frequently ;  it  was  especially  usual  to  em« 
ploy  this  for  dating  alterations  in  the  constitution.  This 
is  done  by  Cicero,  by  Tacitus,  nay  even  by  Gains  ** ;  a 
coincidence,  which  affords  ground  for  conjecturing  that 
such  alterations  were  similarly  recorded  in  some  writer 
followed  by  them  all  three;  and  this  was  probably  no 
other  than  Junius  Gracchanus,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century. 

^"  See  my  TxeatiBe  on  the  historical  value  of  the  Anoeniaii  Euiebiiu,  in  the 
Berlin  TransactioDB  for  1820,  1821. 

^  Emend.  Temp.  p.  385.  Puteoli  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  th« 
colony. 

•  See  p.  119.  n.301. 

^  In  Lydtts  De  Magiatntlbtts  i.  27 :  from  whoae  quotations  it  appears,  that 
what  we  hate  of  Pomponius  in  the  Digests  are  mutilated  and  incorrect  extracts 
from  Gains. 
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If  Dionysius  was  not  imposed  upon,  this  latter  mode  of 
reckoning  was  already  in  use  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century :  he  had  seen  registers  of  the  censors,  which  mark- 
ed the  year  before  the  taking  of  the  city  as  the  year  119 
after  the  banishment  of  the  kings  ^^^.  But,  without  dis- 
puting the  genuineness  of  the  registers  themselves,  still  this 
date  cannot  have  been  recorded  at  the  time ;  it  must  have 
been  a  later  addition,  made  either  harmlessly  or  with  the 
design  of  falsifying:  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  this  certainly  proves  the  use  of  the  era 
in  public  documents,  even  though  it  be  for  a  later  age. 

Had  the  use  of  this  era  b^un  with  the  banishment  of 
the  Tarquins,  it  was  impossible  to  reckon  119  years  chro- 
nologically, down  to  the  year  01.  97*  4:  what  was  done 
or  might  be  done  afterward,  is  another  matter.  That 
number«  would  imply,  iSrst,  that  our  Fasti,  which  reckon 
120  years  of  the  magistracy  from  the  beginning  of  the 
consulship  until  the  taking  of  the  city,  are  to  be  depended 
upon;  and  secondly,  that  these  official  years  answered  year 
for  year  to  just  as  many  astronomical.  Now  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  Fasti;  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
Brutus  and  Horatius  being  named  as  colleagues  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage  ^* :  I  shall  shew  in  the  proper  place 
that  the  consuls  who  are  made  to  succeed  one  another 
within  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
such  numbers  as  never  occur  again,  belong  to  several 
years.  So  likewise  in  Livy,  who  yet  followed  Cato^s  com^- 
putation,  there  are  wanting  during  this  period  the  consuls 
of  the  years  248,  264,  and  265,  not  to  mention  slighter 
variations:  still  greater  discrepancies  appear  in  the  Fasti 
ofDiodorus,  which,  disordered  as  they  appear  to  be, 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received,  since  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  them  arise  from  his  inadvertency. 
He  may  have  corrupted  them,  but  certainly  did  not  invent 
them. 

That  the  official  years  should  answer  exactly  to  the 

««1  Dionyaias  i.  74.  «*  Polybhis  in.  22. 
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ftsttonomical,  became  impossible  when  the  time  '  of  •  the 
magistrates  expired  before  their  successors  were  elected» 
Now  it  seems  almost  probable  that  at  first  the  mode  of 
election  by  an  interrex  was  retained  from  the  time  of  the 
kings  and  transferred  to  the  consuls:  at  least  it  Very  easily 
and  very  frequently  happened,  that -the  outgoing  magis« 
trates  did  not  complete  the  election,  and  that  an  inter- 
reign  took  place.  Since  however  the  new  magistrates 
nevertheless  continued  in  office  a  full  year^^,  two  official 
years  were  longer  than  two  civil,  by  the  duration  of  the 
interreign.  The  rule  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  new 
magistrates  to  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  calends  or 
ides  of  a  month  ^^;  whereby,  unless  extraordinary  cir«- 
cumstances  called  for  despatch,  the  commencement  of  the 
official  year  was  put  off  for  half  a  month,  as  often  as 
the  election  was  held  by  an  interrex.  But  often  many 
intenreigns  followed  one  upon  another :  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  them  recorded  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  common- 
wealth by  Livy,  who  very  frequently  forgets  them  in  the 
later. 

In  this  way  the  discrepancy  between  years  of  the 
Fasti  and  civil  years  counted  regularly  on,  would 
come  to  this,  that,  supposing  the  beginning  of  each  series 
to  have  coindded  in  the  year  1,  at  the  end  of  some 
fifteen  years  perhaps  the  consuls  did  not  enter  upon  office 
before  Quinctilis;  so  that  their  time  would  be  equally 
divided  between  the  years  16-  and  16.  Now  if  this  went 
on  further  so,  it  might  happen  that  the  thirtieth  pair 
of  consuls  did  not  ascend  the  eurule  throne  before 
the  beginning  of  the  year  31;  thus  a  full  year  which 
had  actually  elapsed,  would  be  lost  in  the  Fasti:  and 
though  this  may  probably  not  have  happened  within  so 
short  a  time,  still  it  did  happen^  and  much  oftener  than 
once.     We  have  here  an  analogy,   though  not  a  regular 

*^  Otherwise  the  pramise  made  to  them  in  the  fonnulwy  of  their  eleetio«, 
ut  qui  optiino  jure  faeti  tint,  was  not  lcept< 
**  Dodwell  harrenclaed  this  very  probable. 

p 
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one,  with  the  comparison  between  a  chronological  series 
of  solar  and  of  lunar  years. 

Now  however  we  see  the  design  of  the  ordinance,  that 
the  supreme  praetor  should  drive  a  nail  in  the  tem{^ 
of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  on  the  ides  of  September.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  because  in  those  times 
writing  was  little  used :  yet  the  names  of  the  magistrates 
were  nevertheless  recorded;  else  there  covM  have  beea 
no  Fasti.  Buf  if  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  loss  o( 
whole  years  in  the  record  of  time,  the  mean,  with  all  its 
simplicity,  was  suited  to  the  end.  If  the  ides  of  Sep- 
tember fell  during  an  interreign^  either  the  consuls  who 
were  going  out  of  office  before  that  day,  must  have  pro- 
claimed a  dictator  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  or  the  inter- 
rex  proclaimed  one;  which  cannot  have  been  contrary 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  nomination  to  the  dictatorsh^. 
Every  year  was  marked,  and  numbered.  Now  Livy 
informs  us  that  the  amiual  nail  was  driven  in  for  the 
first  time  by  M..  Horatius  at  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol, 
and  that  the  ides  of  September  were  the  day  of  the  dedi- 
cation* :  this  then  gave  rise  to  the  era  reckoned  from  that 
day,  which  was  used  at  Rome  on  public  monuments  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  ^^ :  aiul  why  not  much  eariier  ? 
In  what  year  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  the 
dedication  fell,  was  variously  stated:  the  era  from  the 
banishment  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  made  to  coincide 
with  this  really  ancient  one  from  the  dedication. 

I  conceive  the  table  seen  by  Polybius  in  the  archives 
of  the  pontiffs  f,  to  have  been  a  combination  of  this  table, 
which  beginning  from  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  named 
the  supreme  magistrate  in  office  on  the  ides  of  September 
in  each  year,  with  the  chronological  computations  deduced 
by  the  pontiffs  in   their  annals   from  an  arbitrary   and 

•  Ldv.  VII.  3. 

^  By  G.  Fbviufl  in  theinao^vtioii  on  Aid  diApel  of  Goneoid :  Plinr  H.  N. 
XXXIII.  5 :  where  beyond  doubt  we  should  read  204  instead  of  304. 
t  Above,  note  606,  p.  205. 
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Artificial  arrangement  of  numbers :  and  that  enumerotidn 
of  years  must  have  been  the  groundwork  built  upon  by 
Varro  and  the  author  of  the  CapHoline  Fasti.  It  is  cer- 
tainly wronging  them  to  assume^  that,  where  they  mark 
a  year  with  the  name  of  a  dictator  and  without  consuls, 
their  notion  was  that  he  presided  over  the  republic  for  a 
whole  year:  I  have  no  doubt  that-— except  perhaps  in  a 
sm^e  peculiar  case-^they  only  meant  to  note,  that,  dur* 
ing  the  interval  between  two  years  so  marked,  the  begfai* 
ning  of  the  official  year  had  been  pushed  a  twelvemonth 
forward,  and  likewise  that  there  were  no  consuls  on  the 
ides  of  September.  On  these  points  they  may  have  been 
mistaken  or  have  taken  liberties  in  particular  instances : 
the  problem,  to  refer  events  from  the  irregular  years  of  the 
Fasti  to  determinate  chronological  years,  i»  one  we  hare 
not  the  means  of  solving. 

For  connecting  the  Roman  chronology  with  the  Gre- 
cian, the  taking  of  the  dty  aiForded  a  fixed  point.  That 
event,  the  consequence  of  a  national  migration  that  mdhed 
on  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  and  threatened  the  re* 
motest  regions,  had  spread  alarm  as  far  as  the  Greek 
cities,  and  had  even  excited  attention  at  Athens* :  so  it 
might  be  known  with  certainty,  that  it  had  happened  in 
OL  98.  1  or  2.  The  majority  decided  for  the  former  year, 
the  archonship  of  Pyrgion®^;  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
for  the  latter. 

Now  a  person  who,  following  the  chronological  scheme 
I  have  described,  without  paying  attention  to  the  Capi- 
toline  era  and  the  commencements  of  the  secies,  reckoned 
360  years  from  01.  98.  1,  up  to  the  building  of  the  city, 
would  place  it  in  01.  8.  1.  Such  is  the  computation  of 
Fabius'l 

He   that  reckoned  back  from  01.  98.  2,  adopting  the 

«  PluUuch  GomiUus  c.  22. 

"^  Dionysiiui  i.  74  :    probably  after  Theopompus  or  Aristotk. 
*^  Dionysius  i.  74 :    according  to  the  Vatican  MS. 

p2 
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above-mentioned  corrections,  came  to  01.  7*  2.  This  is 
the  computation  of  Polybius^''*  and  of  Nepos*®.  In  the 
former  however  we  must  take  into  consideration  his  gene- 
ral practice  in  comparing  Olympiads  with  Roman  years; 
which  is  such,  that,  although  the  Palilia  fall  before 
the  summer  solstice,  he  would  reckon  the  second  year  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad  as  coinciding  with  the  first  of  the 
tity,  which  had  already  begun;  for  thus  it  is  that  he 
juakes  the  first  year  of  his  history,  01.  140.  1,  answer 
to  632  of  the  city. 

He  that  reckoned  in  the  same  way, '  only  beginning 
from  01.  98.  1,  took  01.  ^.  1  for  the  year  of  the  build- 
ing :  Cato  did  so.  But  a  difficulty  now  arose  about  the 
mode  of  inserting  the  four  years  obtained  from  the  cor- 
rections, so  as  to  synchronize  with  the  given  period.  The 
more  correctly  men  perceived  the  nature  of  this  chrono- 
logy, the  more  they  preferred  the  shortest  solution.  Hence 
Polybius  adopted  that  statement  as  to  the  *  years  of  the 
several  reigns,  which  made  the  sum  of  them  amount  to 
240:  but  then  to  this  sum  he  added  the  four  years,  as 
having  been  taken  up  by  interreigns^ ;  so  that  the  first 
consular  year  fell  in  01.  68.  1  *\  Whether  Cato  had  set 
him  the  example  in  this,  or  reckoned,  as  Livy  does,  43 
years  for  the  reign  of  Numa,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
former  method  is  unquestionably  far  preferable;  since  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  several  old  numbers,  and  yet 
affords  the  same  advantage*  of  enabling  us  to  take  the 
years  of  the  Fasti  and  the  chronological  years  for  one 
another :   I  too  have  adopted  it. 

«^  Dion]r8iu8  i.  74.    Cioeio  de  Re  p.  ii.  10. 

^  SoIinuB  2.  Hit  mention  of  EnUMtheDes  and  ApoDodonis  can  only 
mean  that  Nepoa  had  adopted  tfadr  canon  for  Troy  and  the  begimung  of  the 
Olympiads :  for  Eratosthenes  wrote  that  Romulus  was  the  grandson  of  ^neas. 
See  aboye  p.  180.  n.  548. 

^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  iz.  30.  His  legiis  quadiaginta  annis  et  duoentis  paulo 
cum  intenegnis  fere  amplius  preteritis. 

^'  Pdybius  in.  22.  Tlp^Tepa  rrj's  Sip^ov  haßdiremv  €k  Tf|i^ 
*£XAa^  rpiano¥T*  ereirt  Xiiwovci  ^voTv :  that  is,  28  years  before  01. 
75.  1. 
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The  proceeding  of  Diodorus  is  altogether  absurd:  he 
must  have  reckoned  61  Olympiads  for  the  time  of  the 
kings,  but, began  from  the.  eighth ^^:  so  that  he  jumbled 
together  the  calculations  of  Polybius  and  Fabius. 

A  singulfl^  misunderstanding,  .which  I  shall  clear  up 
in  the  second  volume  of  this .  history,  misled  Varro  to 
suppose  that  the  taking  of  the  city  should  be  placed  three 
years  earlier,  in  Ol.  97-  ^ '  one  of  these  years  was  set  off 
against  the  difference  in  Cato'^s  computation ;  and  thus  he 
came  to  place  the  founding  of  Rome  in  01.  6.  3. 

All  these  diverging  chronological  statements  have  a 
common  ground :  .  Ennius,  who  reckoned  about  seven 
hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  his  own 
time,  stood  on  one  entirely,  different.  Varro  censures 
him  for  this  calculation  as  a  gross  errour^:  and  cer- 
tainly, according  to  all  the  above-mentioned  systems, 
about  120  years  were  wanting  of  that  niunber, .  when 
Ennius  wrote  the  last  books  of  his  Annals.  Still  it  is 
always  a  mistake,  to  attribute  ignorance  on  subjects  of 
general  notoriety  to  distinguished  men,  in  order  to  account 
for  anything  in  them  that  runs  counter  to  the  current 
opinion ;  and  such  a  charge  only  brings  shame  on  him 
who  expresses  it.  Further  on  I  shall  propose  another 
explanation,  by  which  the  father  of  Roman  poets  would 
be  justified  from  the  cause  usual  in  such  cases ;  his  know- 
ing more  than  his  censurer :  the  simplest  explanation  how- 
ever seems  to  be  this.  A  person  who,  adhering  to.  the  old 
Latin  chronological  expression,  that  Rome  was  built  333 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  **  agreed  with  the  Greeks  in 
dating  the  latter  event,  obtain^  for  the  era  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  according  as  he  followed  Eratosthenes 

^**  As  the  fiye  book«  before  the  eleventh  are  missing,  this  can  only  be  proved 
by  inference ;  from  the  consuls,  who  in  Dionysius  fall  in  OL  7^)  76,  and  so  on, 
standing  in  die  annals  of  Diodorus  under  OL  76.  77»  ud  so  on. 
^  Varro  de  Re  Rustic^  in.  1. 

Septingenti  sunt  paulo  plus  vel  minus  anni 
Augusto  augurio  postquam  induta  condita  Roma  *st. 

**  Sec  above  p.  170. 
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or  Timaeus"*,  about  100  or  110  years  more  than  the 
imt^rs  hitherto  mentioned.  If  Ennius,  who  wrote  the 
last  book  of  his  poem  in  582,  preferred  the  authority  of 
the  Siceliot  annalist,  Rome  at  that  time,  according  to  this 
poetical  and  national  view,  was  near  upon  iseTen  hundred 
years  old ;  about  692.  Every  way  it  remains  equally  inex- 
plicaUe,  how  he  could  meke  Romulus  the  son  of  Ilia,  not 
of  Silvia. 

But  if  Ennius  was  able  to  get  over  this  contradiction 
in  his  poem,  neither  can  it  prevent  us  from  supposing 
Nsevius  to  have  adopted  the  same  chronological  arrange- 
ment :  indeed  he  did  so  decidedly,  if  it  was  after  him  that 
Virgil  modelled  the  whole  passage  from  which  we  know  it. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  an  express  testimony  which  has 
escaped  me :  on  the  other  hand  Newton,  in  making  Nae- 
vius  place  the  building  of  the  city  a  hundred  years  before 
the  usual  epoch  **,  may  have  fallen  under  the  common  lot 
of  human  nature,  and  have  erred  in  confounding  him  with 
Ennius. 

Cassius  Hemina,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, placed  the  age  of  Homer,  which  Nepos  according 
to  Greek  tables  dated  160  years  before  Rome,  more  than 
160  years  after  the  Trojan  war*^ :  he  must  probably  have 
had  the  same  computation  in  view. 

That  the  second  chronological  scheme*  was  likewise 
made  use  of,  we  find  a  tolerably  sure  trace  in  an  instance 
that  is  still  preserved.  Eutropius  dated  the  building  of 
Rome  in  01.  6.  3 ;  or,  at  an  average  ^^  394  years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy :  these  two  statements  are  not  equivalent 
according  to  any  of  the  opinions  concerning  the  beginning 

^  The  fonner  reckoned  407,  the  latter  417  yean  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to 
the  first  Olympiad. 

*•  Chronology,  p.  129.  ^  GdliuB  xvii.  21. 

*  Above  p.  171,  note  528. 

^  Cellarius  has  proved  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  strange  phrase,  ut  qui 
plurimum  minimumque  tradiderunt.  The  various  readings  in  sevexal  manu- 
scripts and  old  editions  are  adulterations  introduced  into  the  Historia  MisoeOa 
from  Orosius :  his  414  years  (11.  4.)  must  have  rested  on  some  misunderstand- 
ing, which  in  such  a  writer  it  is  not  worth  while  to  investigate. 
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of  the  Olympiads:  they  are  entirely  unconnected,  and 
the  second  is  most  probably  a  Salae  reading  for  364^'. 
One  who  reckoned  the  360  years  not  from  the  fall  of  Uion, 
but  &«nn  the  founding  at  the  Ladn  Troja,  and  who  added 
the  four  years  iq>ent  in  wandering,  obtaimd  this  number. 

TimsBUs,  writing  «bout  48O9  placed  the  foundation  of 
Rome  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Carthage^  as  Diony- 
$iu8  says,  38  years  before  the  first  Oiym^ad :  the  same 
epoch  within  a  year  occurs  in  odier  writers,  probably  from 
Apollodoros^.  This  in  his  tdbles  would  be  368,  in  Ti. 
meus  379  years  after  die  £sU  of  Troy.  But  if  the  latto* 
mentioned  die  year  369,  reckoning  not  backwacd  from 
the  Olympiads  but  forward  from  the  taking  of  Troy^\ 
and  if  Dionysius  did  not  remember  that  Timseus  assuined 
ten  years  more  before  the  first  Olympiad  than  the  current 
canon;  he  might  fdlow  that  canon  in  determining  the 
epoch  adftigned  by  Timseus,  instead  of  which  he  should 
have  fixed  it  48  years  before  the  01ym]^ad&  Trogus 
had  placed  the  building  of  Carthage  ^2  years  before  that 
of  Bome^:  this,  dating  the  building  of  Rome  with  Varro 
in  OL  6.  3,  would  be  exactly  48  years  before  the  Olym- 
piads :  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  history  of  Sicily  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  Tragus  followed  Timseus,  at 
least  very  frequently.  Accordii^  to  this  we  here  again 
find  the  second  Latin  era,  360  or  364:  for  an  absolute 
annddence  of  time  in  äie  building  of  the  two  cities 
which  were  preparing  to  contend  for  the  superiority,  or  an 
exact  determination  of  the  date  of  Rome,  was  certainly 
never  meant  by  die  Sicilian  annalist. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  unfolded  die  causes  of  the 
great  variations  in  the  statements  on  thi»  subject;  they  have 
anything  but  an  historical  groimd.    There  still  remains  one 

**•  cccxciv  for  cccLXiv. 

»  Dionysius  i.  74.    Cicero  de  Re  p.  11.  23.    Velleius  i.  6. 
«1  Timeus  reckoned  600  yean  firom  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  settlement  of 
Chersicrates  in  Ckircyra :  fr.  49  in  GoUer's  collection. 
««  Justin  XVIII.  6. 
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to  be  explained,  which  differs  essentially  from  all  the  others, 
that  of  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  dated  the  buildmg  of 
the  city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad  ^^. 
The  question,  what  occasioned  his  departure  from  the 
table  of  the  pontiffs,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
known  to  him,  is  the  .  more .  important,  because  Cincius 
was  really  a  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches  among 
ancient  monuments.  He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no 
less  honesty  than  diligence^:  for  it  is  only  in  his  frag* 
ments  that  we  find  a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  rela* 
tion  between  Rome  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  Annals 
has  been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  He  was  a 
senator,  and  praetor  in  the  second. Punic  war,  although 
at  the  beginning  of  it  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great  man,  is 
clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  distinguished  him, 
and  related  to  him  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the 
Alps,  in  the  manner  üi  which  Cincius  afterward  recorded 
it  in  his  history.  Now  it  is  certainly  possible,  that  he 
may  have  discovered  Etruscan  or  Latin  chronological 
tables,  which  he  preferred  to  the  computation  of  the 
pontiffs:  yet  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  account  like^ 
wise  proceeded  only  from  a  reflexion  on  the  same  state^ 
ment  out  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  arise. 

That  Cincius  had  written  a  book  on  the  old  Rmnan 
calendar,  we  are  informed  by  Macrobius^:  that  he  had 
examined  into  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman  cycle, 
16  clear  from  Livy  ^.  And  it  is  his  having  paid  regard 
to  that  measure  of  time,  at  a  period  when  it  had  already 
gone  quite  out  of  use,  that  enables  us  to  explain  his  chro* 
nological  statement. 

***  Dionysius  i.  74.  frepi  to  reTapro»  ?t<k.     Solinus  2. 
^  £ven  for  the  eyento  of  his  own  time  Idvy  calls  him  maximus  auctor.  xxi« 
38.  «»  Saturnalia  1. 12.  «  vii.  3, 
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During  the  earlier  ages  I  cannot  avoid  inserting  dis- 
quisitions as  episodes :  and  I  think  I  have  the  same  right 
to  claim  indulgence  for  them,  as  ancient  historians  have  to 
interweave  episodical  narratives  in  their  works.  That  these 
digressions  depart  from  the  character  of  oral  -  discourse, 
which  history  ought  always  to  bear;  that  they  are  only 
writings,  and  can  only  be  read  by  the  learned  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  closet;  is  an  unavoidable  disadvantage,  to 
which  I  certainly  do  not  subject  myself  willingly.  But  it 
seems  to  me  more  unpretending,  to  combine  the  narrative 
and  the  disquisitions  into  one  work,  than  to  reserve  the 
latter  for  separate  treatises,  and  to  assume  their  results  in 
the  former  as  established :  at  least  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  accords  with  the  way  in  which  this  history 
arose  and  grew. 


On  the  secular  CYCLE. 


It  is  well  known  that,  before  the  Julian  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  Roman  was  a  lunar  year,  which 
was  brought,  or  was  meant  to  be  brought,  into  harmony 
with  the  solar  by  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  month. 
The  great  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  that  piercing  eye  which 
converts  the  declarations  of  such  as  know  not  what  they 
are  sayiug  into  evidence  of  truth,  discovered  the  original 
system  of  this  computation  with  indisputable  certainty. 
He  has  shewn  that  the  principle  was  to  intercalate  a  month, 
alternately  of  22  and  23  days,  every  other  year  during 
periods  of  twenty-two  years,  in  each  of  which  periods  such 
an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  ten  times,  the  last  bien- 
nium  being  passed  over.  As  five  years  made  a  lustre,  so 
five  of  these  periods  made  a  aede  of  110  years  ^^ 

The  notion  that  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
that  science  was  first  introduced  there  through  the  inter- 
course between  Rome  and  Greece,  must  give  way,  when  on 
the  contrary  we  see  this  easy  and  regular  computation 
of  time  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  very  age  of  literary 
refinement,  that  Caesar  found  the  year  67  days  in  advance 
of  the  true  time,  and  was  forced  to  borrow  his  reformation 
of  the  calendar  from  foreign  science.  Utter  ignorance  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  the  results  of  which,  without 
the  science,  had  been  imparted  to  the  Romans  by  the 
Etruscans,  may  have  occasioned  this  confusion  early :  but 
it  was  turned  to  account  and  aggravated  by  the  shameful 

^'  Dc  Emendat.  temporum,  180  and  the  following  pages. 
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difihonesty  of  the  pontiffs,  -who,  having  assumed  the  power 
of  iotarcalating  at  discretion,  fayoured  sometimes  die 
consuls,  sometimes  the  farm^s  of  the  revenue,  by  kngdi- 
ening  the  year,  or  by  shortening  it  oppressed  them. 

It  is  notorious,  diat,  according  to  eoncurring  state- 
ments of  the  most  credible  ancient  writers  on  Roman  anti- 
quities, the  year  a£  Bomulus  consisted  of  only  ten  months 
or  304  days.  Among  die  multitude  of  witnesses  on  this 
point,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Censorinus  and  Macrobius, 
who  state  the  number  of  days  in  tiie  months  ^^.  This 
year,  which  taken  by  itself  agvees  »eithtf  with  the  moon 
nor  with  the  sun,  appeared  so  absurd  to  those  who  were 
accustomed  only  to  the  Grecian  and  the  later  views  on  the 
subject,  that  Plutarch  almost  doubts  it  could  ever  have 
existed;  nay,,  what  is  much  more  remarkable.  Scaliger 
entirely  reject«  it  as  a  fiction,  and  fcAowing  Lidnius  Macer 
and  Fenestdlla,  who  however  were  likewise  only  unable  to 
understand  it,  assumes  as  certain,  that  the  Roman  year 
contained  twdve  months  from  the  beginning^.  But  be- 
side the  above-mentioned  statements,  which  are  equalled 
in  {Mrecision  by  few  remaining  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
therefore  must  by  no  means  be  rejected,  if  any  ground  is  to 
be  left  for  history  to  build  on ;  we  find  unequivocal  proofs 
that  this  year  was  once  actually  in  use,  and  more  than  one 
evident  trace  of  its  application  at  a  later  period,  when  it 
was  no  longer  known.  And  it  appears  from  the  cyclical 
relation  borne  by  this  year  to  the  lunar  intercalated  year 
explained  by  Scaliger,  and  to  its  secular  period,  that  the 
former  was  on  the  one  hand  applicable  along  with  the 
other  as  a  running  correction,  and  on  the  other  hand  waa 
preferable  to  it  for  scientific  uses. 

The  first  key  to  understanding  this  system  occurs  in 
a  passage  of  Censorinus;  where  he  says,  that  the  lustre 
was  the  old  Roman  great  year*,  that  is,  the  cycle  in 
which  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  was  made  again  to 

«*  Dedie  nalali  20.    Satarmd.  t.  12. 
^  De  emendat.  temporum,  p.  173.  «  De  die  natali  c.  IS. 
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coincide  with  that  of  the  solar.  It.  is  true  indeed  at  the 
same  time  that  he  confounds  the  lustre  of  his  own  age,  the 
Capitoline  Pentaeterid,  as  some  Greeks  do  the  Olympiads, 
with  the  ancient  lustre  in  regard  to  its  duration :  but  that 
a  philologer  living  in  a  late  age  takes  a  wrong  view  as 
to  the  meaning  of  ancient  statements,  does  not  lessen 
their  value  and  their  use,  when  the  misunderstanding  can 
be  pointed  out  so  distinctly  as  in  the  present  case  ^^. 

Five  Egyptian  solar  years  of  365  days  contain  1825 ; 
six  Romulian  years  of  304  only  1824  days.  In  five  years 
accordingly  the  Roman  computation  lost  a  day  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  civil  computation,  which  had  no  leap- 
year;  but  in  1461  years  it  returned  to  its  original  point 
of  starting  with  the  loss  of  a  year,  as  the  circumnavi- 
gator of  the  world  does  with  the  loss  of  a  day  :  and  com- 
pared with  the  corrected  Julian  calendar  it  lost  nearly  two 
days  and  a  quarter.  Now  this  indeed  would  be  so  great  a 
variation,  that,  unless  other  divisions  of  time,  evidently 
parts  of  the  same  system  with  the  year  of  ten  months,  pre- 
sented a  regular  intercalation,  with  that  ease  and  har- 
mony which  is  self-evident  proof,  the  cyclical  use  of  such 
a  year  would  certainly  be  improbable. 

These  divisions  are  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  of 
the  Etruscan  periods;  the  secle,  and  the  week  of  eight 
days.  The  former  was  likewise  the  measure  for  the  cycle 
of  the  intercalated  lunar  years.  The  latter  was  preserved 
among  the  Romans,  in  Uie  practice  of  holding  the  market 
on  every  ninth  day,  the  nundines :  among  the  Tuscans,  or 
rather  according  to  their  system,  this  day  was  also  called  the 
nones;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  division  of  time,  that 
the  ninth  day  before  the  ides  permanently  retained  that  name. 
But  the  Roman  nundines  stood  in  no  rdation  to  the  body  of 
their  year ;  and  the  nones  were  nothing  more  than  a  certain 

670  CeDsorinus  de  die  nat  c.  18.  If  there  be  any  who  is  not  entirely  con- 
vinced by  Scaliger's  arguments  to  prove  this  point,  and  to  shew  that  the  duration 
of  a  lustre  was  five  dvil  years,  I  refer  him  to  some  more  specific  obscnrations 
which  I  shall  make  when  I  come  to  the  institution  of  the  censorship. 
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day  in  the  month :  whereas  among  the  Etruscans  they  really 
marked  the  weekly  periods,  and  every  ninth  day  was  the 
day  of  business,  on  which  their  kings  gave  audience  and 
administered  justice  ^^  The  year  of  ten  months  and  304 
days  is  exactly  divisible  into  eight-day  weeks,  that  is,  into 
38  of  them:  accordingly  it  contains  38  ancient  nones; 
and  this  very  number  is  that  of  the  dies  fasti,  retained 
even  in  the  Julian  calendar  '^'.  So  that  this  number  was 
preserved,  according  to  the  characteristic  Roman  way  of 
proceeding:  but,  since  it  was  utterly  insufficient,  a  far 
greater  number  of  other  days  was- added' under  different 
names  for  the  business  of  the  forum.  Now  as  the  weeks 
began  every  year  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  intercalary  months,  if  th» e  were  such,  must 
likewise  have  been  divisible  by  eight:  otherwise  that 
order  would  have  been  disturbed.  But  if  an  interca- 
lary month  of  three  Tuscan  weeks,  or  24  days*^',  was 
inserted  twice  in  the  secle  or  cyclical  period  of  110 
years  or  22  lustres,  that  is,  in  the  eleventh  and  the 
twenty-second  lustre,  there  results  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a  surprisingly  dose  approximation  to  the  true  time, 
and  a  correction  for  the  cycles  of  the  lunar  year.  For 
the  five  periods  which  form  the  secle,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Scaliger,  who  sought  no  higher  degree 
of  exactness  than  that  of  the  Julian  calendar,  contain 
40177  d^ys :  whereas  the  sum  of  the  days  in  the  cyclical 
years  after  the  intercalation  just  mentioned,  is  40176. 

This  cycle  then  is  more  exact  than  the  Julian  com- 
putation, in  which  the  tropical  year  is  taken-  at  365  days, 
6  hours :  for  it  gives  as  the  length  of  that  year  365*^  5^ 
40'  22^    which  is  8^  23'',    too  little;    while  the  Julian 


^^  Maoobias  Satunalia,  i.  15. 

7'  Manutitts  anived  at  this  number  by  countixig  them  up,  without  inquifing 
into  its  cause :  de  dier.  ratione,  in  Gtothofiredua  auctt.  p.  1382.  a. 

7'  I  coDoeiye  myielf  the  more  justified  in  assuming  the  intercalary  month,  the 
Meroedonius,  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  rest,  since  that  of  the  lunar  year  like- 
wise  contained  only  22  or  23  dajrs. 
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year  is  too  long  by  11'  1S'\  We  cannot  indeed  assume 
that  the  ealculation  which  detepmined  this  period,  contained 
seconds;  and  we  must  also  observe  that  no  people  has 
undertaken,  nor  is  it  practicable,  to  adapt  the  civil  year  to 
the  astronomical  so  precisely,  that  the  theory  of  the  meti  of 
science  about  the  length  of  the  latter  can  be  exactly  dis^ 
covered  from  a  cyclical  period  however  great.  It  cannot 
be  positively  denied,  that  the  space  of  IS*"  22^  W\  by 
which  the  cyclical  period  of  110  years  is  too  short,  and 
which  in  172  years  amounts  to  a  day,  was  made  up  by 
further  intercalations:  but  since  the  application  of  the 
numerical  rales,  which  up  to  this  point  produce  a  com- 
plete system,  is  no  longer  sufficient,  it  is  on  this  ground 
extremely  probable  that  the  Etruscans  had  fixed  the  tro- 
pical year  at  precisely  366**  5^  40'. 

Of  this  profound  science  indeed  nothing  is  said  by 
Censorinns  or  any  other  Roman:  and  Ennius  is  reported 
by  Censorinus^^^  to  have  assigned  366  days  to  the  solar 
year.  But  by  this  he  either  meant  only  that  a  part  of  the 
366th  day  also  belongs  to  the  tropical  year;  or  he  set  down 
without  understanding  it,  what  at  all  events  he  had  only  heard 
from  others.  In  lUmie  itself  the  ignorance  of  aatronomy  was 
then  undoubtedly  very  great :  and  if  the  science  of  former 
days  was  not  already  extinct,  as  it  became  in  later  times,  it 
continued  to  exist  only  in  its  results  among  the  Etruscan 
priests ;  just  as  the  Bramins  mechanically  make  use  of  for- 
mules,  the  scientific  deduction  of  which  they  neither  know 
nor  would  be  able  to  comprehend. 

Now  from  its  scientific  exactness  it  follows  that  this 
year,  which  was  by  no  means  an  empty  form,  might  be 
practically  useful  along  with  the  civil  year,  after  the  latter 
had  been  accurately  regulated.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
last  period  of  the  secle,  instead  of  an  intercalary  month  of 
23  days,  which  the  regular  order  required,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  intercalate  one  of  only  22  days,  for  preserving 

«71   t.   19. 
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the  harmony  between  the  two  systems.  This  correction 
was  easy,  so  soon  as  a  true  account  of  time  was  kept  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sede:  and  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  against  the  confusion  threatened  by  the  movable 
commencement  of  the  years  in  the  Fasti»  the  practice  was 
resorted  to  of  driving  in  the  nail,  which  at  Rome  was  done 
in  the  Capitoline  temple :  to  this  usage,  as  we  have  already 
ebservedy  the  Romans,  after  the  dedication  of  that  taotiple, 
were  indebted  for  a  true  record  of  time.  The  meaning 
of  this  solemnity,  which  to  later  generations  in  their  igno> 
ranee  appeared  ludicrous,  and  which  probably  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  time  for  the  consuls  to  enter  upon  office  became 
fixed,  Imd  already  been  forgotten  about  the  middle  of  the 
flixth  century.  Hence  Cindus  related  that  he  had  found 
the  same  marks  at  Vulsinii  in  the  temple  of  Nortia;  he 
supposed  they  were  scores  of  the  years  made  at  a  time  when 
writing  was  rare^^.  The  object  was,  to  determine  how 
many  lustres  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  secle : 
the  close  of  a  lustie,  lustrum  coTiditvm^  was  beyond  doubt 
noted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  whole  Eastern  world  has  followed  the  moon  in  its 
calendar :  the  free  scientific  division  of  a  vast  portion  of 
time  is  peculiar  to  the  West ;  the  fruit  of  many  centuries 
of  observations  made  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Western 
world.  Connected  with  this  Western  world  is  that  primeval 
extinct  world,  which  we  call  the  New.  The  ancient 
Aztecans,  whose  calendar  was  the  most  perfect  anywhere 
used  for  dvil  purposes  before  the  Gregorian,  calculated 
a  great  year  consisting  of  104  solar  years^^.  They  divided 
it  according  to  their  systen  of  numeration,  in  which 
twenty-five  was  the  base.  During  this  period  they  like- 
had  two  intercalations,  ot  25  days  between  them :  and 


«*  Livy  VII.  3. 

^'  An  exoelknt  trestue  on  the  Mexican  chronology  is  D.  Antonio  Leon  y 
Gama^  Saggio  deW  Attronomia  Chronohgia  e  MUciogw  degli  an^hi  Metticam^ 
Borna  1804  (a  translation  ftom  the  Spanish)  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Ideler. 
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it  is  impossible  in  considering  the  Mexican  festivals  of  the 
new  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  secular  period,  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Roman,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  Etrus- 
can secular  festivals ;  the  more  so,  since  at  Rome  a  new  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  every  first  of  March. 
On  this  point  every  one  may  certainly  judge  as  he  is  inclin- 
ed :  only  let  not  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  cyclical 
year  be  called  a  groundless  hypothesis,  because  its  contents 
cannot  be  quoted  word  for  word  from  ancient  writers.  What 
results  so  essentially  from  this  measure  of  time,  with  such 
absolute  arithmetical  precision,  and  in  exact  harmony 
with  another  system  the  existence  of  which  is  undoubted, 
cannot  be  owing  to  a  sport  of  chance,  any  more  than 
mathematical  diagrams  in  the  sand.  And  this  is  still  more 
decisive  than  the  consideration,  that  we  have  only  our 
choice,  between  supposing  the  earliest  Romans  not  only 
ignorantly  but  senselessly  to  have  used  a  calendar  dictated 
by  no  analogy  in  nature  or  science,  and  supposing  them 
to  have  used  one  which  had  been  calculated  by  a  learned 
people.  To  assume  with  Macrobius,  who  misunderstands 
the'  cycle,  that,  when  the  seasons  did  not  agree  with  their 
months,  they  let  a  time  pass  which  had  no  name  at  all, 
is,  from  ignorance  of  the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes,  to  degrade  the  Romans  below  the 
Iroquese  in  barbarism.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  class 
Romulus  among  the  astronomers,  which  Scaliger  depre- 
cates: but  the  name  of  the  Romulian  may  and  indeed 
is  meant  to  signify  no  more  than  the  original  cyclical 
year. 

The  Roman  archeologers  however  must  hove  been  mis- 
taken in  two  of  their  suppositions ;  that  the  calendar  of  ten 
months  was  originally  the  only  one  in  use,  and  that  it  was 
afterward  given  up  entirely.  The  former  is  improbable ; 
because  that  calendar  bears  so  close  a  relation  to  the  cycle 
of  the  lunar  year,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  they 
were  formed  at  the  same  time;  moreover  the  earliest 
calendar    for   popular   use  would  necessarily  observe    the 
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ehanges  of  the  moon :  and  such  a  oiie,  which  adapted 
itself  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  must  always  have  been 
wanted.  The  second  supposition  is  erroneous:  on  the 
ooBtrary  the  year  of  ten  months  was  undoubtedly  still 
in  use  long  after  the  time  of  the  kings;  and  it  continued 
to  be  applied  in  certain  cases,  the  original  import  of  which 
was  not  recognized  by  later  generations. 

The  Etruscans  followed  the  honest  rule  of  making 
peace  only  under  the  form  of  a  truce  for  a  definite  number 
of  years.  The  Roman  treaties  with  Veii,  Tarquinii,  Caere, 
Capenae,  and  Vulsinii,  are  mentioned,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, as  truces,  with  the  addition  of  the  stipulated  tertn. 
But  now  the  Etruscans  are  not  charged  with  having  bro- 
ken any  of  these  treaties ;  though  hostilities  almost  always 
recommence  before  the  years  of  the  truce  according  to  the 
Fasti  have  expired.  One  instance  among  several  quite 
unequivocal,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  is  furnished  by  the  peace  with  Veii  in  the 
year  280.  This  Was  concluded  for  forty  years^  In  316 
FidensB  revolted,  and  joined  Veii  * :  which  implies  that  the 
latter  was  already  in  a  state  of  war  with  Rome.  That 
revolt  excited  great  indignation  among  the  Romans;  yet 
they  do  not  accuse  the  Veientines  of  having  broken  their 
oaths.  A  still  clearer  instance  is  Livy^s  saying  in  the  year 
347,  when  according  to  the  Fasti  eighteen  years  had 
elapsed  of  the  truce  made  for  twenty  years  in  329,  that 
the  truce  had  expired  ®^^  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
applying  the  year  of  ten  months:  for  40  of  these  are 
equal  to  33^  ordinary  ones,  20  to  16|:  so  that  in  the 
first  case  the  pacific  relation  had  already  ended  with  the 
year  314;  in  the  second,  with  the  year  346. 

It  was  unquestionably  in  the  spirit  of  the  Etruscans 
and  Italians,  to  make  use  of  an  unalterable  computation 
of  time  in  cases  where  even  involuntary  transgression 
threatened  to  draw  down  punishment  from  the  gods :    and 

■  LIvy  IT.  17.  Fidenffu- ad  Veientes  defecere«  *'*  Livy  iv.  68- 

Q 
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ancient  customs,  maintained  that  the  old  calendar  continued 
in  use  until  the  time  of  Tarquinius,  that  is,  Priscus^^. 
Now  the  pontiffs  reckoned  132  years  before  that  king^^: 
if  Cincius  assumed  these  to  be  cyclical  years,  he  had 
exactly  a  secle  for  the  first  four  kings;  and  if  he  sub- 
tracted the  difference,  22  years,  from  the  Polybian  era, 
there  would  result  for  the  building  of  the  city  the  very 
date  01.  12.  4. 

•">  Canorinos  20w  "See  above  p.  214. 
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THE   BEGINNING   OF   ROME 

AND 

ITS  EARLIEST   TRIBES. 


When  the  existence  of  an  unknown  southern  continent 
was  generally  believed,  when  its  outline  was  drawn  on 
maps,  and  it  was  deemed  presumptuous  incredulity  to 
reject  it  as  a  fiction,  an  essential  service  was  then  done  to 
knowledge  by  the  voyagers  who  crossed  that  outline,  and 
shewed  that,  though  certain  points  and  coasts  included  in 
it  really  existed,  they  conferred  no  reality  on  the  imaginary 
continent.  A  further  step  was  to  give  a  comprehensive 
proof  of  its  nonexistence.  But  the  demands  of  geography 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  examination  of  the  several 
islands  which  existed  in  the  place  attributed  to  the  sup- 
posed continent ;  and  if  the  navigator  was  kept  off  and 
prevented  from  landing  on  them  by  reefs  and  breakers,  if 
mists  obscured  his  view  of  them,  still  what  he  perceived 
was  no  longer  merely  negative  gain :  and  many  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  such  countries, 
as  there  were  good  grounds  for  considering  to  be  similar 
or  identical  in  their  nature  and  population  with  the 
regions  which  could  not  be  directly  explored. 

I  do  not  inquire  who  built  Rome,  and  gave  laws  to 
her;  but  what  Rome  was,  before  her  history  begins,  and 
how  she  grew  out  of  her  cradle:  on  these  points  some- 
thing may  be  learnt  from  traditions  and  from  her  institu- 
tions. What  by  long  meditation  on  this  subject  has  to  me 
become  clear  and  certain,  I  am  now  about  to  communicate ; 
not  in  the  form  of  a  never-ending  scrutiny  into  every  mi- 
nute circumstance  that  I  have  in  view,  but  subject  to  the 
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law  of  asserting  nothing  however  slight  with  any  other 
than  the  precise  shade  of  conviction  which  it  has  in  my 
own  mind,  and  exercising  that  active  freedom  without 
which  such  a  task  becomes  irksome. 

That  Roma  is  not  a  Latin  name,  was  assumed  as 
self-evident  ®®* :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city 
had  another,  of  an  Italian  form,  which  was  made  use  of  in 
the  sacred  books,  like  the  mysterious  name  of  the  Tiber» 
The  name  Roma,  Greek  in  form  like  that  of  Pyrgi,  be- 
longed to  the  city  at  the  time  when  it,  as  well  as  all  the 
towns  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  Pelasgian;  to  the  little 
Roma  of  the  Sicelians  or  Tyrrhenians,  on  the  Palatine  hiU, 
A  remembrance  of  that  time  is  preserved  in  the  statement 
of  Antiochus,  that  Sicelus  came  from  Roma ;  and  also  in 
the  Cumsean  chronicle :  and  if  many  Greek  writers  called 
Rome  Tyrrhenian^,  I  have  already  mentioned  my  be* 
lief,  that,  at  least  in  several  of  th^m  and  originally,  this 
unlucky  ambiguous  name  does  not  mean  the  Etruscans, 
but  the  ancient  Tyrrhenians.  When  the  Sicelians  were 
subdued  by  the  Cascans,  this  settlement  likewise  fell; 
yet,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  only  as  dependents  that 
the  former  were  united  into  one  people  with  their  con- 
querors, some  houses  at  least  obtained  a  more  favorable 
footing. 

All  legends  agree  in  recc^izing  the  Palatine  as  the 
site  of  the  original  Rome ;  and  according  to  the  gene^ 
ral  native  mode  of  fortification  we  cannot  but  suppose  it 
to  have  covered  the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  its  inha^ 
bitants,  as  well  as  they  could,  cut  precipitously  away. 
That  a  city,  in  such  very  remote  ages,  should  have  drawn 
the  line  of  its  walls  here  along  the  valley  round  the  hill, 
is  not  conceivable ;  only  in  the  course  of  time,  here  as  at 
Athens,  did  the  original  city  become  the  citadel.  What 
Tacitus  describes  as  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ^^,  is  an 

^*  Macrobius  iii.  IK    Roman!  ipsiua  urbis  nomen   Latinum  ignotum  ess« 
voluerunt. 

^  Dioaysius  in  the  paasage  quoted  above,  n.  547.  ^  Amul  zii.  24. 
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tnlargem^it  of  the  original  compass ;  a  suburb»  a  borough, 
round  about  the  city,  scantily  fortified  with  a  wall  and 
a  narrow  ditch,  as  the  chronicles  tell  of  the  Borghi  round 
Florence:  it  is  this  weak  fortification  that  Remus  scoffs 
at  in  the  legend.  The  word  pomoerium  itself  seems 
properly  to  denote  nothing  else  than  a  suburb  taken  into 
the  city  and  admitted  within  the  range  of  its  auspices. 
From  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  that  of  Romulus  ran 
from  the  Forum  Boariiim — that  is,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Janus  which,  according  to  a  tradition  one 
would  gladly  believe,  was  considered  in  the  middle  ages  as 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Boethius,  the  last  Roman—« 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus;  then  from  the  Septizonium 
to  below  the  baths  of  Trajan  ^^ ;  thence  finally,  perhaps 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  to  the  forum:  here  was  a  swamp  reach-  . 
ing  to  the  Velabrum.  Another  borough,  of  later  origin 
as  its  situation  proves,  stood  on  the  Carinas,  near  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli:  it  had  an  earth-wall  toward  the  Subura^; 
and  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal  spoken  of  in  the 
legend  of  the  Sabine  war  ^^,  the  Porta  Janualis,  can  have 
been  no  other  than  that  which  closed  the  bottom  of  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  Carin». 

The  remark  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Aborigines  dwelt 
in  thickly  scattered  villages  upon  the  hills,  applies  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  Roma,  whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  as  to  the  primitive  inhabitants.  One  of -these 
places,  as  I  have  already  observed,  seems  to  have  been 
called  Remuria :  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  some- 
where nöar  S.  Onofrio,  Vatica  or  Vaticum;  for  it  must  have 
been  from  a  place  so  called  that  the  ag^r  Vaticanus  received 

^^  Commonly  called  the  baths  of  Titus :  Blondus  found  this  district  stiU 
described  in  legal  documents  as  the  Curia  Vetus,  and  so  called  by  the  inha. 
bitants.    Roma  Instaunta,  ii.  32. 

»  Varro  de  1. 1,  iv.  8.  p.  15. 

*"  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  9.  Cum  hello  Sabino  Romani  portam,  qua  sub  tadlci- 
bus  collis  Viminalis  erat,  daudeic  festinarent.  This  is  the  legend  related  above 
p.  194. 
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its  name^*^  :  the  tradition  too  which  places  another  village 
on  the  Janiculum,  may  deserve  attention,  however  little 
may  be  due  to  its  pretended  names  ^nea  or  Antipolis*. 
These  viUages  were  assuredly  the  first  that  disappeared 
before  Rome. 

Incomparably  more  important  was  the  town  on  what 
in  early  times  was  caDed  the  Agonian  hill,  the  town  of 
which  the  Capitoline  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel :  for 
the  skirts  of  these  two  hills  met,  where  a  part  of  the  Forum 
Ulpium  was  afterward  situated ;  while  from  the  Velabrum 
across  the  forum  as  far  as  the  Subura  a  swamp  and  marsh 
separated  this  town  from  Roma  on  the  Palatine.  If  we 
inquire  after  the  particular  name  of  thi3  town,  I  think 
I  may  assume  without  scruple,  that  it  was  Quirium ;  for 
that  of  its  inhabitants  was  Quirites^.  The  derivation  of 
Quirites  from  Cures  does  but  badly,  that  from  quiris 
not  at  all:  assuredly  too  the  earlier  legend  described 
Numa  as  a  citizen  of  Quirium,  not  of  Cures.  The  later 
name  of  the  hill,  the  Quirinal,  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
town. 

That  this  hill  was  inhabited  by  Sabines  is  as  certain,  as 
any  well  established  fact  in  the  ages  where  we  have  contem^ 
porary  history:  nor  is  this  certainty  lessened  by  the  tradi- 
tion connecting  itself  with  the  war  of  Tatius  and  the  heroic 
lay.  That  the  Sabines  were  an  element  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, appears  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  religious 
ceremonies  being  Sabine,  and  referred,  some  to  Tatius^, 
some  to  Numa.  The  connexion  too  between  the  Quirinal 
and  Capitoline  hills  was  preserved  in  unquestioned  tradi- 
tion'^:   the  place  where  the  house  of  Tatius  had  stood,  was 

^'^  After  the  analogy  of  the  ager  Albanus,  Tusculanus,  Layicanus,  and  so  on, 
*  Dionjaius  i.  73.    Pliny  iii.  9. 

*^  According  to  the  analogy  of  Samnium,  Samnis.  By  the  way,  the  town, 
a  dtixen  of  which  was  called  ItOeramnit^  (Cicero  pro  Milon.  c  17.)  a  npunc 
altered  by  the  critics  into  Interamna»  contrary  to  the  manuscripts,  must  have 
been  Inferamnium .-   the  other  town  was  Interamna, 

J«  Varro  dc  1. 1.  iv.  10.  p.  22.    Dionysius  ii.  50. 

f*  TuTio?  (ft»«c<  Kari^wv)  tu  KawirnAiov  omep  ef  «Vx^^  Kdr€<rx^9 
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shewn  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  spot  where  the  temple  of 
Moneta  was  afterward  built  *^.  The  Sabines,  when  they 
had  driven  the  Cascans  and  die  Umbrians  before  them, 
pushed  their  conquests  further  and  further  down  the  Ti- 
ber: hence  their  towns  Collatia  and  Regillum  amid  the 
Latin  ones  in  this  district  ^ :  the  Latin  or  Siculian  towns . 
amongst  which  they  established  themselves,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  were  subject  to  them.  Nor  did  the  original 
iRoma  escape  this  lot ;  though  she  may  for  a  considerable 
time  have  maintained  herself  against  the  rival  town  which 
was  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening  marsh. 
Roma  and  Quirium  were  two  completely  distinct  cities, 
like  the  Greek  and  Hispanian  Emporise,  separated  as 
states,  and  by  walls :  like  the  Phoenician  Tripolis  of  the 
Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians :  like  the  Oldtown  and 
r  Newtown  of  Dantzic  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  three 
independent  cities  of  Eoenigsberg,  which  made  war  with 
one  another,  while  their  walls  met:  like  the  Gsetulian 
Gadames,  where  two  hostile  tribes  dwelt  within  the  same 
inclosure,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition-wall. 
All  traces  of  the  steps  by  which  the  two  cities  came  to  be 
united  into  one  state,  have  not  been  effaced.  A  tradition 
was  preserved,  that  each  had  its  king,  and  its  senate  of  a 
hundred  men^,  and  that  they  met  together  in  the  Comitium, 
which  thence  received  its  name,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Capitoline  hills  ^.     Let  me  not  then  be  charged  with 

KQi  Toy  Kvpmov  oyBov,  IMonysios  ii.  50.  One  nuty  ffuppcMe  that  the  first 
Sabine  settlement  was  on  the  Taipeian  rock :  cum  Sabini  Capitolium  atque 
aroem  implessent :  Livy  i.  33.  If  the  junction  of  the  Quirinal  with  Rome  is 
ascribed  to  Numa  (Dionysius  ii.  62.),  this  is  in  reference  to  the  Sabine  character 
of  Ihat  district. 
^  Plutarch  RomuL  c.  20.  p.  30.  c 

^  Collatia,  et  quidquid  drca  CoUati^m  agri  erat,  Sabinis  ademtum.  Livy  i. 
38.    Regillum  is  spoken  of  as  Sabine  ii.  16 ;   Dionysius  v.  40. 

»*  ißovXeuovro  ol  ßa<rt\€7^  oCk  evdv^  iv  Koivff  fier  ctAAi/Awi',  a\\* 
4KaTep(K  wpoT€pov  toi^  fierd  rtHi^  iKarovy  eJra  out«?  el^  tavTov 
airavraK  o'vvrjyotf.     Plutarch  RomuL  c.  20.  p.  30.  c 

^  I  am  aware  that  the  word  comire  was  considered  only  as  containing  a 
tradition  of  the  meeting  in  which  the  two  kings  concluded  the  treaty  (Plutarch 
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old  Roman  usage  of  combining  such  names  by  mere 
juxtaposition,  popultis  Romcmua  Quirites  ^^^ ;  which  in 
later  times  was  distorted  into  papulus  Romanus  (tui- 
riiium.  For  although  subsequently  the  names  Quirites 
and  plebeians  were  synonymous,  this  ought  not  to  shake 
the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  the  former  were  properly 
the  Sabine  subjects  of  Tatius.  It  is  easily  explained 
how  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  plebeians,  who  were 
now  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  after  all  distinction 
had  ceased  between  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Quirites. 
By  this  union  Romulus  was  converted  into  Quirinus :  and 
Quirium  probably  became  that  mysterious  Latin  name  of 
Rome,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  utter. 

Immediately  after  the  federal  union  of  the  two  cities, 
tradition  places  the  division  of  the  people  into  the  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres ;  and  into  thirty 
curies.  I  set  no  value  on  this  date  as  a  historical  testi- 
mony :  there  may  be  far  more  weight  in  the  circumstance, 
that  such  a  division  seems  to  presuppose  a  real  union  of 
the  two  political  bodies.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  at 
whatever  time  the  origin  of  the  division  may  be  placed, 
there  still  remains  the  difficulty,  that  along  with  the  two 
tribes,  which  are  to  correspond  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Quirites,  a  third  makes  its  appearance.  Its  name,  Lu- 
ceres, was  derived  by  most '  from  Lucumo,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Tuscan  ally  of  Romulus,  and  to  have  fallen  in 
the  Sabine  war  ^ ;  by  some  from  a  Lucerus,  king  of  Ar- 
dea  * :  in  other  words,  the  former  held  the  citizens  of  this 
tribe  to  be  Etruscans ;  the  latter,  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians. 

701  This  is  established  by  the  learned  Brissonius  de  Form.  i.  p.  61  :  he  only 
goes  too  far  in  imputing  to  the  transcribers  the  later  corruption,  which  Li^y 
found  already  in  use,  and  in  wishing  to  rid  Roman  writers  of  it.  This  ex- 
aggeration was  the  cause  why  even  that  excellent  critic  I.  F.  Oronoyius  failed  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Obss.  iv.  14.  p.  691.  ed.  lips.  It  is  like  lit 
vittdicuE  and  lis  vindiciarum, 

*  And  among  them  by  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  8. 
^  Only  because  he  appears  no  more  afterward. 

*  Festus  V.  Lucerenses.     Tliey  were  also  called  Lucertcs  and  Lucomcdii. 
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Now  since  this  Lucumo  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  with  Caeles  Vibenna,  it  was  said  that  his  Etruscan» 
had  settled  on  the  Cselian^^:  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  historical  account  of  Cseles.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable, if  such  an  expression  may  be  applied  here,  that 
the  Luceres  wefe  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  on  the 
Carinse  :  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  is,  that 
they  were  annexed  to  the  two  former  tribes  with  inferior 
civil  rights. 

Now  wherever  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ancient  history, 
before  an  irtesistible  change  of  circumstances  led  to  de- 
mocratical  institutions,  there,  so  far  as  anything  can  be 
discerned  of  their  nature,  a  diiFerence  either  of  caste  or 
of  national  descent  is  clearly  apparent.  The  former  ex- 
isted indisputably  among  the  earliest  Attic  tribes,  which 
must  be  conceived  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  Ionian 
immigration,  the  nobles,  peasants,  and  craftsmen^:  it  is 
less  clear  in  the  four  Ionic  tribes.  For  although  their 
names  appear  to  express  conditions  and  callings  more  or 
less  clearly,  and  remind  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Dgiam- 
schid,  the  priests,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and  shepherds, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  rank,  as  to  which 
the  order  of  the  names  is  unquestionably  decisive,  the 
Hopletes  are  the  last  ^.  This  contradiction  might  perhaps 
be  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis,  that  these  tribes  were 
indeed  castes,  while  the  lonians  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
but  that  afterward,  when  they  united  with  a  part  of  the 
native  Atticans  and  formed  one  people,  a  general  division 
ensued ;  only  the  names  of  the  tribes  being  retained,  from 
the  usual  anxiety  not  to  abolish  what  had  been  handed 
down :  their  substance  however  was  entirely  done  away, 
and  their  order  changed. 

'°*  Dionysius  n.  50.  Tw^i/Aoc  to  llaXdTtou  («aTe^wi')  «a)  to  Kai- 
Aioif  opcK*  Elsewhero  he  Mys  that  Cslias  had  come  ftom  EtruriA  and  settled 
there.     II.  9G. 

"  Julius  Pollux  VIII.  111.  quoted  above,  p.  124.  note  410. 

^  Not  only  according  to  Heradotus  v.  66,  but  also  accoidlng  to  the  ('ysicene 
inMnriplion  there  cited  by  Wesscling. 
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As  to  the  establifihment  of  tribes  according  to  the 
difference  of  race,  two  instances  from  the  earlier  times  of 
Greece  are  sufficient.  Demonax  distributed  the  Cyrenians 
into  three  tribes  :  into  one  he  collected  the  Theraeans  and 
their' subject  peasantry;  into  the  second  the  Cretans  and 
Peloponnesians ;  into  the  third  all  the  other  islanders  ^^. 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Thurium:  first  in  the 
relation  between  the  old  Sybarites  and  the  new  citizens,—^ 
although  that  belongs  also  to  another  head, — ^next  in  the 
division  of  the  latter,  when  they  alone  remained,  into  ten 
tribes,  according  to  their  descent  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
from  Athens  and  Ionian  towns,  or  from  other  nations  be^ 
tween  the  Isthmus  and  Thermopyke  ^.  Still  nearer  home 
we  find  a  similar  instance  at  Mantua :  where  the  '^strength 
of  the  Tuscan  blood^^  among  the  three  tribes  can  only  be 
explained  to  mean,  that  one  of  them,  the  ruling  one,  wa» 
Tuscan ;  the  others  foreign ;   Ligurian  or  Umbrian  ^^. 

Now  if  the  rise  of  the  Romans  from  the  Sabines  and 
another  people  is  to  be  considered  as  a  credible  tradition, 
the  ancient  opinion,  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two  towns, 
the  citizens  of  each  formed  a  separate  tribe,  is  exceedingly 
probable.  But  that  the  state  should  ever  have  consisted 
of  only  two  tribes,  when  the  word  tribe  itself  expresses 

^^  Herodotus  iv.  161.  In  this  division  itdeselres  to  be  noticed,  that,  although 
at  Thera  there  was  a  narrow  aristocracy,  and  a  Very  limited  number  of  houses  was 
eligible  to  the  govenunent,  in  this  colony  the  Thersans  and  their  subject»  are  on 
an  equal  footing.  '  Diodonis  xfi.  11. 

10  On  the  well-known  lines  Mn,  x.  201,  and  foil. 
— sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum. 

Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quatemi  i 

Ipsa  caput  populis,  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires: 
Servius,  wretchedly  as  he  has  been  disfigured  in  the  Uter  books,  fias  y«t 
preserved  a  scholium  of  some  value :  quia  Mantua  trcs  habnit  populi  tribus, 
quae  in  quatemas  curias  dividebantur.  Geiu  is  used  fbr  tribus,  as  in  Herodo. 
tus  I.  125  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Persians  are  caUed  yevea,  and  the  <pptjrpfi 
of  the  Achsmenids  is  contained  in  the  y€v€K  of  the  Pasargads.  In  Virgil 
populi  are  probably  demes :  at  least  the  sense,  Mantua  is  the  chief  among 
twelve  demes,  is  easy ;  whereas  the  words  must  be  very  curiously  strained  to 
mean,  she  is  the  chief  of  the  curies  contained  in  her  tribes.  On  Tusco  de 
sanguine  vires,  Servius  say» :  quia  robur  omne  dc  liucumonibus  (ftom  the 
ruling  Btruscann)  habuit. 
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the  threefold  partition,  is  still  more  improbable,  than  thnt 
Roma  and  Quirium  before  their  union  should  not  each 
have  been  divided  into  tribes.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty I  believe  I  have  found  in  the  nature  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Italian  nations. 

The  colonies  of  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  l^ar  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  the  plantations  peopled  from  England, 
which  have  thrown  all  those  of  former  times  into  the  shade: 
but  they  bear  some  in  many  points  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  and  are  remarkably  similar  to 
the  Venetian  colony  in  Candia.  It  is  an  essential  part  in 
the  notion  of  an  old  Roman  colony  '^^^  that  it  takes  pos- 
session of  a  city  already  inhabited  ^* ;  modelling  itself  there 
after  the  laws  of  the  people  out  of  which  it  has  issued. 
Now  among  those  relations,  which  are  nothing  else  than 
accounts  of  the  earliest  institutions  cast  in  a  historical 
form,  are  the  two  following:  that  originally  the  Roman 
territory  was  divided  into  three  districts,  whence  the 
three  tribes  received  their  name^^;  consequently  each  had 
its  corresponding  region,  as  the  share  allotted  to  it :  and 
that  Romulus  took  a  third  of  their  territory  from  the 
cities  he  conquered,  and  settled  three  hundred  Roinan 
colonists  in  each^^.     If  these  two  relations  are  combined, 

^^'  With  the  military  colonies  it  was  otherwise;  and  in  the  colonies  in 
Cisalpine  Ckuil  the  rule  could  not  be  pursued  :  first,  because  there  were  no 
Gallic  towns ;  but  in  the  next  place  no  amalgamation  could  take  place  with 
the  Gauls,  until  Latins  had  dwelt  very  long  amongst  them. 

'*  Servius  on  ^n.  i.  12 :  a  passage  which  I  shall  transcribe  at  length  ai^ 
discuss  in  the  section  on  the  Latin  colonies. 

"  Varro  de  1. 1.  iv.  9.  p.  17«  Ager  Romanus  primum  divisus  in  partes  tres, 
«  quo  tribus  appellate  Ramnium,  Titiensium,  Lucerum. 

^*  Dionysius  ii.  36.  6  he  'Pw/utvAov  TpiaKO<riow  avhpa^  6<c 
^Kartpa^  (rtjv  Kannvtiv  koi  "Apreyutvai^)  awoiKow  aVeVrciAeir, 
OK  S^otrav  €14  woA£ic  rpiTti»  KaTaKXtjpov^^a-ai  ßoipaw  Ttj^  4avr»v 
717«.  From  this  it  is  dear  in  what  way  the  Annals  mentioned  the  sentence 
passed  on  Cameria,  where  Dion3rsius  relates  (60.)  ^»^ac  i}^rißiiavav  rp 
TptTri  fA€piht :  and  on  Fidens?  (63)  <pv\aKriv  ev  rfj  woAcc  Tpta- 
Koaimv  dvtpmv  KaraXtirm»^  Trj^  re  ^tipa^  fioTpav  dvorcfiofitto^y 
tjif  ToTt  fftpfrepot^  h^TXev,  dirotKov  eiroirftrf  'P«i/xaia)i/. 
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we  here  discover  that  it  was  the  system,  in  a  conquered 
town,  the  dependence  of  which  was  to  be  secured  and  its 
forces  appropriated  to  Rome,  to  settle  citizens  who  were 
to  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands :  for  althou^ 
but  a  third  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  them,  so  that  they 
were  only  a  single  tribe,  this  was  the  ruling  one,  out  of 
which  alone  undoubtedly  the  senate  was  formed,  as  it  was 
-originally  at  Rome  likewise  out  of  but  one  race :  they  too 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracies.  Not  that  the  old 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  servitude:  they  were  dis- 
tributed into  two  other  tribes,  enjoyed  many  privil^es, 
and  generally  became  incorporated  with  the  colonists  into 
one  people:  instances  of  insurrections  in  colonial  towns 
•are  not  very  numerous.  Yet  it  is  true,  some  such  hap- 
pened :  thus  Fidense  and  Velitr«  revolted ;  which  would 
sound  incredible,  if  in  agreement  with  Livy's  description 
their  citizens  had  been  Roman  colonists,  who  in  that  case 
would  have  thrown  away  the  lands  they  had  received :  but 
it  is  very  intelligible  if  the  colonists  were  overpowered  or 
massacred,  as  at  Sora,  by  the  old  inhabitants. 

Moreover,  a  like  correspondence  between  the  tribes 
and  their  regions  holds  also  of  the  cities  which  were  forced 
to  receive  colonies ;  and  where  a  region  was  lost,  a  corres- 
ponding tribe  was  suppressed.  A  loss  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  Sabine  settlement :  Roma  may 
have  already  been  a  colony  before,  consisting  of  a  ruling 
and  two  subordinate  tribes;  that  which  became  extinct 
may  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  Before  the  union  of  the 
Ramnes  and  the  Tities,  the  Luceres  will  have  had  no  share 
in  the  government ;  nor  did  they  acquire  it  by  that  event : 
it  was  a  foreign  prince  who  first  conferred  it  upon  them, 
with  the  view  of  opposing  them  to  the  two  leading  tribes. 

Now  the  Fasti  during  the  earliest  times  of  the  con- 
sulship contain  names  which  attest  the  descent  of  patrician 
houses  from  a  variety  of  nations :  for  instance,  Cominius 
Auruncus,  Clcelius  Siculus,  Sicinius  Sabinus,  Aquillius 
Tuscus :  beside  a  still  greater  number  derived  either  from 
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wdl  known -towns,  as  Camerinus  and  Medullinus ;  or  from 
such  as  undoubtedly  existed  once,  although  their  names 
do  not  occur  in  history,  as  Viscellinus,  Maluginensis, 
Vaticanus.  Of  Cameria  and  Medullia  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  Rcnnulus  admitted  their  citizens  among  his 
people:  the  Auruncians  were  the  nation  to  which  the 
Cascans  •  belonged. 

We  can  scarcely  discern  in  the  historians  preserved  to 
us,  how  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  gradudly  extended 
to  the  second  and  the  third  tribe  \  except  in  the  accounts 
of  the  additions  made  to  the  number  of  the  senators :  in 
these,  notwithstanding  discrepancies  in  the  details,  the  pro- 
gression is  evident.  All  agree  in  supposing  the  senate  to 
have  consisted  at  first  of  a  hundred:  Livy  alone  makes 
no  mention  of  its  enlargement  after  the  peace  with  the 
Sabines :  the  common  tradition,  in  accordance  with  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  subject,  relates  that  it  was  doubled.  A 
few  writers  stated  that  the  number  was  raised  only  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ^^^:  these  conceived  that  all  the  three 
tribes  were  represented,  each  by  fifty,  as  in  the  council 
of  Five-hundred  at  Athens;  and  that  before  the  fede- 
ration with  the  Sabines  the  two  tribes  of  Romulus  and 
Lucumo  were  so  by  the  original  himdred.  In  what 
relation  this  stands  with  the  account  that  Tarquinius 
Priscus  doubled  the  number  ^^,  I  shall  explain  in  the 
proper  place  :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  acknowledge  that  the 
statement  in  Dionysius,  of  the  senate  being  augmented 
by  that  king  from  two  to  three  hundred,  is  evidently 
the  correct  expression  for  the  admission  of  the  third  tribe : 
whereas  on  the  contrary  the  account  of  his  having  filled  up 
the  number  by  adding  two  hundred  ^^,  implies  -  erroneous 
notions. 

^1^  Dionysius  ii.  47.    Plutarch  Numa  c  2.  p.  60« 

*<  See  below  note  894.  Those  who  wrote  ai  Tullus  Hostilius,  that  he  in- 
creased  the  number  of  the  kni^ts  by  ten  turmes,  or  by  a  third ;  and  also  that  ot 
the  senate,  but  without  determining  in  the  latter  case  by  how  many;  must  likewise 
hate  supposed,  that  these  new  senators  were  fifty  in  number  and  a  third  of  the 
whole.  *'  Zonaras  vii.  8. 
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Dionysius  says,  that  Numa,  without  taking  any  of  their 
rights  from  the  original  citizens,  the  Albans  of  Romulus, 
put  a  stop  to  disputes  among  the  patricians,  by  granting 
other  honours  to  the  new  citizens,  the  Sabine  tribe  ^^*. 
Here  is  a  misunderstanding  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
correct:  no  new  honours  were  invented  on  the  union  of 
the  two  cities ; .  but  the  nimiber  of  those  which  already 
existed,  was  doubled,  wherever  it  was  possiUe.  This  ap- 
pears most  clearly  in  the  colleges  of  priests. 

There  were  only  four  Vestals,  before  the  senate  was 
thrown  open  to  the  third  tribe:  the  same  king  who  en- 
larged its  civil  capacities,  added  two  more  virgins,  that 
each  tribe  might  have  its  own". 

According  to  the  same  principle,  as  Livy  had  been 
informed,  there  should  have  been  one  augur,  or,  if  more, 
an  equal  number,  for  each  tribe  ^ :  hence,  because  there 
were  only  four  when  the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  he  con- 
jectures that  two  places  must  have  been  vacated  by  deaths. 
But  that  law  can  never  have  paid  regard  to  such  an 
accidental  diminution  of  the  number,  or  have  made  it  a 
ground  for  abridging  the  rights  of  the  patricians:  it  is 
clear  that  only  the  first  two  tribes  had  augurs,  two 
apiece,  and  that  Tarquinius  did  not  grant  an  equality 
to  the  third  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in  that  of 
the  Vestals.  The  institution  of  two  out  of  these  four  is 
ascribed  to  Numa". 

The  ponti£Fs  likewise  had  continued  to  be  four  in  number, 
half  for  the  Ramnes,  half  for  the  Tities  ^.     The  Fecials, 

»w  Towc  iraToiKiow  ouZiv  fxev  d<p€\6fji€¥0^  Sv  ol  Kriaavre^  riju  iroAiy 
ttßpovrOj  ToTi  0  iwoiKot^  ^ripa^  riva?  dvohow  rtficl^,  eiravire  ttatf^f- 
poßivow,   II.  02. 

^'  Festus  ▼.  Sex  Vesta  SaoeidoteB :  DioDTiiitB  ii.  07.  iii.  07.  PLutudi, 
(Numa  c  10.  p.  00.  d.)  ascribes  the  last  augmentation  to  Servius,  but  is  aware 
of  a  pteoeding  one,  from  two  to  four. 

«•  livy  X.  0. 

*i  Cioeio  de  Re  p.  II.  14.  What  is  said,  in  the  same  work  ii.  9,  about  Ro- 
mulus appointing  thiee  augnis,  is  only  founded  oo  ihe  same  supposition,  that  it 
was  neoessaiy  each  tribe  should  hare  its  own.  ^ 

'*  Accoidixig  to  Livy^s  expiess  testimony  x.  0.    Cicero  indeed  says,  that 
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the  judges  of  international  law,  were  twenty  '^ ;  that  is, 
one  from  each  cury  of  the  first  two  tribes :  thus  also  four, 
two  from  each  tribe,  used  to  be  sent  on  embassies'^. 

The  same  principle  of  equalizing  the  two  tribes  appears 
in  the  fraternities.  The  original  Salian  priests  of  Gradivus 
had  their  chapel  and  sacred  things  on  the  Palatine;  for 
they  belonged  to  the  primitive  Romans :  the  Agonales,  the 
priests  of  Favor  and  Pallor,  had  their  sanctuary  on  the 
Quirinal ;  consequently  they  were  of  Sabine  origin  **.  So 
confessedly  were  the  Sodales  Titii:  they  probably  answered 
.  to  the  Fratres  Arvales.  Lastly  even  the  Luperci  had  two 
colleges;  the  Fabii  and  the* Qumctilii.  The  former,  who 
are  mentioned  as  the  comrades  of  Remus,  may  be  consi-- 
deted  as  the  Sabine  fraternity;  the  more  probably,  as 
the  Fabian  house  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines  ^^: 
Üie  jealousy  of  the  two  tribes  gleams  through  the  le^ 
gend*^.  It  may  have  been  the  wish  to  deal  evenly  with 
both,  that  determined  the  number  of  the  duumvirs  who 
kept  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that  of  the  duufMnri  Per-- 
duellionia ;  nay  even  that  of  the  consuls,  unless  die  laws 
of  Servius  designed  one  of  them  to  be  a  plebeian. 

Had  the  royal  dignity  been  entrusted  for  Kfe  to  two 
elective  magistrates,  it  would  have  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  state:  the  survivor  would  have  found  it  easy  to 

Nttzn*  institated  five  pontiffs  (de  Re  p.  ii.  14.) ;  but  here  he  xeckons  the  chief 
pontiff  with  the  in»jor  pontifi,  among  whom  he  was  not  included.  Had 
their  number  been  five,  the  Ogulnian  law  would  have  added  just  as  many  ple^ 
beians,  not  four  merely ;  especially  as  five  was  the  plebeian  number.  After  that 
law  was  passed,  including  the  chief  pontiff  they  made  nine,  like  the  augnn  % 
being  the  same  multiple  of  the  number  of  the  original  tribes:  henoe  SjU» 
augmented  them  to  five  times  three. 

"^^  Varro  8  de  vita  p.  R.  in  Nonius  de  doctor,  ind.  xii.  43.  v.  Fetiales.  fetiales 
0  viginti  qui  de  his  rebus  cognoscerent,  judicarent,  et  constituerent  (statuerunt). 

**  Varro  in  the  passage  of  Nonius  last  quoted :  fetiales  legatos  res  repetitum 
mittebant  quatuor.  By  the  way,  in  the  same  paragraph,  where  the  edition  of 
Merterus  has  magna  licentia  bella  suscipiebant,  and  the  interpolated  editions 
miOa  licenHA,  the  true  reading  is  magna  diligentia, 

^  This  was  overlooked  in  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  institution  of 
them  to  Tullus  Hostilius. 

«  Sec  p,  271.  n.  75«.  »'  Ovid  Fant.  ii.  361,  and  foU. 
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prevent  the  election  of  a  successor  to  his  colleague,  a» 
Romulus  is  related  to  have  done.  Instead  of  the  number 
l)eing  doubled,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  electing  from 
the  Romans  and  the  Quirites  alternately ;  as  is  visible  in 
the  instances  of  Tullus  and  Ancus,  the  former  of  whom  is 
connected  with  the  Romans  through  Hostus,  the  latter 
through  Numa  with  the  Quirites.  Numa  belongs  to  the 
earlier  order  of  things,  when  one  tribe  elected  out  of  the 
other. 

With  regard  then  to  the  regal  and  priestly  offices,  it  is 
evident  that  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  belong  only 
to  the  first  two  tribes,  and  that  the  third,  except  as  to  the 
Vestals,  stands  on  a  lower  footing.  Hence,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  original  citizens  are  called  the  patrician 
houses '^^,  the  third  tribe  properly  bears  the  name  of  the 
minor  houses.  The  votes  of,  the  senators  of  this  class 
were  taken  after  those  of  the  major  houses^.  The  dis- 
tinguishing epithet  answers  to  the  difference  in  civil  rights  ; 
which  was  so  trifling  between  the  first  two  tribes,  that  the 
errour  of  Dionysius  in  applying  the  name  of  minor  houses 
to  the  second,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  as  soon  as  it  is 
pointed  out. 

A  certain  precedency  indeed  the  first  tribe  must  have 
maintained ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  genial  course  of 
history :  thus  at  Cologne  the  fifteen  oldest  houses  ranked 
always  above  the  rest  The  name  of  the  decern  primiy 
which  occurs  in  the  Latin  senate  even  before  their  great 
war  with  the  Romans,*  and  in  all  the  colonies  and  muni- 
cipal towns,  denotes,  according  to  the  simplest  explanation, 
the  ten  who  were  the  first  in  their  respective  decuries. 
There  were  ten  such  chiefs  in  the  Roman  senate  likewise^; 

Ttt  Gentes  patrici».    See  p.  276.  n.  766. 

^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  it.  20.  Hence  Dionynus,  ii.  63,  from  confounding  the 
Tities  with  them,  says,  that  the  senators  of  Alhan  extraction  created  by  Romulus, 
the  Ramnes,  laid  daim  yvufAtj^  apyftv, 

•  Uvyviii.  3. 

"^  Valerius  Maximusi.  1,  1.  ut  decern  piindpum  filii  singulis  Etrurin  po- 
pulis  tradeientui.  The  same  wete  also  sent  by  the  Romans  on  embassies; 
■^ren  to 'the*  plebeians  during  the  secession  :  ol  i}yovfA€vot  rov  ewedpiou  KOt 
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the  same  undoubtedly  who  formed  the  decemvirate  of  the 
interrexes,  one  from  each  decury.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  the  penal  judicature  in  capital  causes  having  once 
been  confined  to  the  purest  tribe  ^^^ :  and  whatever  may  be 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  to  this  obscure  point — ^for 
that  the  Tities»  even  supposing  them*  to  have  had  no  share 
in  the  capital  jurisdiction  over  the  minor  houses,  must 
have  exercised  one  over  ^heir  own  members^  is  indisputa- 
ble; besides,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  there  were  two 
judges  for  capital  causes — at  all  events  the  ^account  implies 
a  tradition  of  the  precedency  of  the  high  Ramnes  ^^. 

wpmr^t  TO«  yvtifia^  airo<f>aiv6fi€vot  tidp  aWu»  i/fi«?«  eV/ucir: 
ibt  ten  embassadors :  Dionysius  vi.  84. 

'^  rot  voßtßa  hiKOiTTtipia  irepi  Qavdrov  Koi  ^vyij^  fiCTatpfpov 
T€C  €K  T^c  Kadapmdrri^  <pv\ri^  ev\  rov  pwapt^rarov  oyKov, 
Bkmysitts  ix.  44. 

^  Cdai  Ramnes.  Welcome^  proud  couHnt^  (stdbe  Vettern)  was  the  addnss 
with  which  in  Ditmarsh  the  members  of  a  house  greeted  each  other ;  and  in 
the  Danish  ballads  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  a  damsel  as  a  title  of  honour. 
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The  tribes  in  the  states  of  antiquity  were  constituted 
in  two  ways;  either  according  to  the  houses  which  com^ 
posed  them,  or  to  the  ground  which  they  occupied :  it  may 
seemi  as  if  these  two  kinds  coincided,  when  at  the  settlement 
of  a  city  a  whole  tract  of  land  was  assigned  to  a  tribe  con- 
sisting of  certain  houses ;  this  however  did  not  form  the 
bond  of  union.  Dionysius,  a  diligent  investigator  of  anti- 
quities, expressly  makes  this  distinction  between  the  earlier 
Roman  tribes,  which  he  calls  genealogical,  and .  those  of 
Servius  which  he  calls  local  ^" ;  wherein  he  assuredly  fol- 
lowed older  authors.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  constitution  by  hereditary  tribes,  any  more  than  Poly- 
bius;  for  although  in  their  times  the  ancient  forms  were  still 
in  existence  here  and  there,  no  one  any  longer  thought  of 
arranging  a  state  according  to  combinations  of  families. 

The  genealogical,  tribes  are  more  ancient  than  the 
local,  to  which  they  almost  everywhere  give  way.  Their 
extreme  of  rigour  is  in  the  form  of  castes ;  where  one  is 
separated  from  another,  without  the  right  of  intermarriage, 
and  with  an  entire  difference  of  rank;  each  having  an  exclu- 
sive unalterable  calling;  from  which,  where  need  requires  it, 
an  individual  may  be  allowed  to  descend ;  but  to  rise  is 

'^  ifM\a\  yevMoi  and  TOTriKai :   Dionysius  iv.  14. 
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iiApossible''^.  In  time  the  severity  of  these  forms  relaxes, 
except  where  a  divine  law  is  given  out  to  be  their  origin, 
until  there  is  a  complete  equality  among  the  tribes :  when, 
like  the  Venetian  nobility,  they  form  a  democracy  among 
themselves,  although  they  may  rule  over  subjects  many 
times  their  own  number.  It  is  (^  the  essence  of  this 
constitution,  that  the  houses  are  conceived  to  have  existed 
before  the  state;  to  be  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
state  is  composed :  and  no  one  can  belcmg  to  the  state, 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  a  house ;  which,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  castes,  can  only  be  through  legitimate  descent. 
The  mildest  form  of  such  a  government  permits  the  adop- 
tion of  freemen  connected  by  a  community  of  national 
law :  and  this  is  done  either  by  the  resolution  of  a  house  ^, 
or  of  the  majority  in  their  public  assembly,  or  by  means  of 
definite  powers  vested  in  a  particular  member  of  a  house : 
in  solitary  instances  even  the  incorporating  a  whole  house 
is  conceivable,  in  the  room  of  an  extinct  one.  For  the  total 
number  is  fixed,  and  can  in  no  way  be  augmented. 

The  local  tribes  correspond  in  their  origm  with  the 
division  of  a  country  into  districts  and  hamlets ;  so  that 
ev^  one  who,  when  such  a  division  was  made,  for  instance 
in  the  time  of  Clisthenes  in  Attica,  was  settled  in  a  vil- 
lage as  its  demote,  was  enrolled  in  the  jdiyle  to  the  region 
of  which  the  village  belonged.  Now  ordinarily  his  descend- 
ants continued  members  of  the  same  phyle  and  the  same 
deme,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  residence;  whence 
this  division  likewise  acquired  a  semblance  of  being  regu- 
lated by  descent :  and  if  ^the  great  coiuicil  had  been  closed 
against  aliens,  and  no  citizen  had  been  able  to  remove  from 
the  tribe  of  his  ancestors,  the  local  tribes  would  have  become 

'^  Still  this  does  iu>t  prevent  any  one  who  has  anns  in  his  hands  from 
seidng  the  soyranty ;  as  Amaais  did :  thtts  the  Mahxattas  and  their  princes 
belonged  to  a  lower  caste. 

^  Thus  the  houses  in  Ditmarsh  adopted  the  alien,  who  produced  unin- 
tetrupted  evidence  of  his  honorabk  birth,  lineage,  lue,  and  conversation,  as  a 
cousin,  and  held  him  in  no  less  estimstioD  than  a  native  member  of  the  sept. 
Sec  the  dironide  of  Neocorus. 
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genealogical  ones.  This  will  be  made  distinctly  evident  fiaa^ 
ther  on,  by  the  account  of  a  change  of  this  kind  in. modem 
times*  : .  in  antiquity  there  is  no  similar  instance,  in  which 
the  object  of  keeping  the  state  from  being  stifled  by  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  privileges,  was  thus  forgotten.  The 
connexion  of  the  citizen  with  his  local  tribe  was  not  indisso- 
luble :  a  family  might  obtain  a  removal  into  another  deme, 
though  inducements  to  apply  for  it  may  have  been  very 
rare : .  the  number  of  the  demes  was  variable :  new  phyles- 
might  be  added  to  the  existing  ones,  or  these  might  be  re- 
modelled; and  every  one  who  received  a  franchise  by  a 
decree  of  the  people  or  by  the  law,  was  enrolled  in  a  deme. 

Whoever  makes  the  presumptuous  attempt  to  frame 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  states  arose  out 
of  a  foregoing  order  of  things  where  no  civil  society  ex- 
isted, is  forced  to  mount  up  in  thought  to  an  age  when 
such  families .  as  spring  from  one  stock  live  in  a  patri- 
archal manner,,  united  into  a  little  community:  such  a 
community  he  considers  as  a  house ;  and  the  coalition  of 
these  families,  as  the  social  compact,  the  formation  of  a 
state.  Aristotle  himself  in  an  unguarded  moment  gave 
way  to  this  illusion  ^^^;  and  Dicsearchus  explicitly  de- 
duced the  houses  from  the  ramifications  of  a  common 
pedigree,  and  the  phratries  from  .  combinations  of  the 
houses  by  marriage^. 

Now  Aristotle,  who  perceived  more  clearly  than  any 
one  has  ever  done  since,  that  union  in  a  political  society 
is  essential  to  human  nature,  and  that  every  man,^  above 
a  mere  animal,  can  only  be  conceived  as  born  and  living 
in  a  state ;  he,  than  whom  none  also  could  be  less  inclined 
to  search  after  imaginary  beginnings  of  things,  assuredly 
was  not  thinking  of  a  primitive  state  of  humanity,  but  of 
one  where  the  social  union  had  been  dissolved,  where  its 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  the  section  on  the  six  equestrian  centuries. 
^'^  When  he  calls  the  family  descended  from  a  conmion  ancestor  ofAoyclXaK-^ 
ra^  (Politic,  i.  1),  which  is  synonymoui  with  yewvrJTa^  (Pollux  vizz.  ill.) 
^  See  Stephanas  Bys.  v.  JJarpa, 
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germ  however  was  still  living.  The  philosophers  of  the 
Lyceum  may  have  heard  accounts  of  settlements  that  had 
arisen  within  the  memory  of  man  in  perfect  freedom 
among  the  hills  of  Epirus  or  iEtolia;  and  their  mistake 
was  only,  that  they  confounded  systematical  institutions 
enacted  by  legislators,  with  the  formations  of  nature, 
the  prototypes  which  suggested  such  institutions.  For 
without  the  example  of  houses  that  had  grown  out  of 
families,  none  would  have  been  formed  as  the  elements  of 
states :  just  as  the  changes  of  the  moon  have  led  to  the 
division  of  the  solar  year  into  months,  which  nevertheless 
are  without  any  reference  to  the  moon. 

In  those  happier  times  when  the  Turkish  empire  was 
verging  unhindered  to  dissolution  and  ruin  through  its 
own  barbarism  and  wickedness;  when  the  Christians  under 
its  yoke  were  taking  advantage  of  the  growing  sluggish- 
ness, rapacity,  and  shortsightedness  of  their  tyrants,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  freedom  for  their  posterity,  the 
attainment  of  which  nothing  but  the  malice  of  fiends  could 
have  frustrated,  so  as  to  exchange  the  noblest  hopes  for 
the  agonies  of  despair ;  in  those  happier  times  when  much 
that  was  great  and  excellent  remained  here  and  there  in 
that  unfortunate  country  unobserved,  and  .thus  escaped 
being  crushed  and  destroyed;  bands  of  free-spirited  men 
migrated  from  various  parts  of  Epirus  to  the  mount- 
ains, of  Suli.  Here  was  formed  that  people,  which  in  its 
heroism  and  its  misfortunes  has  left  the  Messenians  far 
behind  it,  whose  extermination,  brought  about  by  Franks, 
will  draw  down  on  our  age  the  curses  of  posterity,  long 
after  God  shall  have  judged  all  the  guilty.  The  Suliots 
consisted  of  one  and  thirty  houses  or  pharaa^^^ ;  these,  so 
far  as  we  can  collect,  were  actually  families  descended  each 
from  a  common  stock ;  var3dng  from  one  another  in  num- 
bers, but  each  under  its  captain,  who  was  its  judge  and 


TSB  0ay>aic :  it  muit  be  mere  accident  that  the  Lombards  likewise  called  an 
aggi<Bgate  of  families  Fara. 
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leader  ;  the  captains  collectively  made  up  a  senate.  What 
completes  the  image  of  antiquity,  is,  that  .this  people  was 
the  sovran  over  a  considerable  number  of  villages  ''*.  No 
less  simply  may  the  constitution  of  many  a  little  people 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  have  also  been  formed.  Now 
if  in  ancient  times  a  people  of  this  kind  migrated  with 
its  subject  peasantry  and  with  other  companions,  settled 
in  a  conquered  country,  and  grew  into  a  nation ;  it  was 
natural  for  it  to  strengthen  itself  by  associating  its  auxi- 
liaries with  the  original  houses,  following  the  example  set 
by  earlier  states.  For  when  one  of  these  sent  out  a  colony, 
the  leader  used  to  model  the  new  people  after  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  mother  country ;  dividing  it  into  the  same 
number  of  phyles,  and  these  into  as  many  phratries  and 
genea,  as  the  parent  city,  whether  it  was  Dorian  or  Ionian. 
He  separated,  probably  in  every  case,  his  settlers  and  the 
strangers  whom  he  admitted,  according  to  their  descent, 
assigning  each  class  to  its  own  phyle :  in  the  phyle  he  col- 
lected the  individual  families  into  a  determinate  number  of 
houses,  however  different  their  pedigrees,  without  any  regard 
to  consanguinity :  and  the  union  thus  formed  was  continued 
by  sacrifices  offered  up  in  common  down  to  their  remo- 
test posterity :  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  these  associations 
no  recollection  will  have  been  preserved  in  later  times, 
Except,  as  at  Athens,  among  a  few  eupatrids. 

It  is  uniformly  laid  down  by  all  the  grammarians  who 
explain  what  the  Attic  genn^tes  were,  and  among  them' 
by  Julius  Pollux,  who  drew  his  invaluable  accounts  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  the  alterations  it  underwent, 
from  the  treatise  upon  it  in  Aristotle^s  Polities;  that,  when 
the   tribes   were   four   in  number,  each  was  divided  into 

^'^  Its  wepioiKot*  Thfe  aooount,  appUcsble  beyond  a  doubt  to  all  other  Al- 
baoian  and  Romaic  tribes,  which  were  free  until  AH  Pacha  obtained  possession 
of  the  Venetian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  is  contained  in  the.  very  beautiful 
l<rropta  tov  ZouAi  by  Major  Perrevos;  which  in  the  hopeful  times  of 
Greece  was  generally  read  there,  and  has  assuredly  warmed  thousands  of  hearts : 
it  is  extracted  from  him  by  Fauricl,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Greek  songs. 
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three  phratries,  and  that  each  phratry  comprifled  thirty 
houses.  The  members  of  a  house,  or  genos,  who  were 
called  gennetes  or  o/üLoyakaKTe^^  were  not  at  all  related  to 
one  another,  but  bore  this  name  only  from  their  union  '^^. 
This  was  cemented  by  common  religious  rites,  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  who  were  originally  distributed  into 
these  houses  *^ 

Now  everything  here  is  remarkable  and  pregnant  with 
consequences:  the  determinate  and  inyariable  number; 
its  pecutiar  character;  the  express  contradiction  to  the 
notion  of  a  cconmon  descent  *^ ;  and  the  original  distribu- 
tion of  the  ancient  Athenians  into  the  houses. 

For  no  one,  however  great  his  influence  or  his  wealth, 
who  had  not  inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  ennobling 
quality  of  this  original  citizenship,  could  be  admitted  into 
a  phratry,  or  consequently  into  a  genos^^.  Neither  the 
phratries  nor  the  houses  have  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
tribes  of  Clisthenes :  these  were  divided  into  demes  ;  and 
the  gennetes  of  the  same  house  might  belong  to  very  dif- 
ferent demes  **  :   foreigners  too,  who  obtained  the  freedom 

"^^  Ol  /ieT6^oi>T6«  TOW  yivow  (€Ka\ov¥To)  y€viJTai  (thus)  fcai  SfAoyd- 
AaKT€9,  yev€t  fxkv  ov  7rpoa-fiKovT€^,  €k  hi  T17?  avvohov  ovr»  vpoaayo^ 
pev6ß€vot.    Pollux  Yiii.  9.  111. 

*'  01  ef  dpxn^  ««?  TCI  KoXov/jieva  yemi  Karave/jiriditn-e^,  Harpo- 
ctation  Y.  yevviiTai,  The  passages  in  point  are  referred  to  abundantly  in  Al-» 
herd's  note  on  HesycMus  ▼.  yevvtjrät :  there  haa  «inoe  been  added  a  sdioUum 
on  the  Phikbus,  p.  80.  d.  and  a  passage  in  the  Bhetorical  Lexicon  published  in 
Bekker*s  Anecd.  i.  p.  227.  9,  which  Eustathius  had  before  him.  From  the  worda 
i€puv  ü-vyyeviKtow  yepvrfrat  in  the  latter  passage-,  and  those  of  Demosthenes 
against  EubuUdes,  p.  1319.  26 :  'AwoWtovo^  varptfov  ko)  Aioc  *EpK€iOv 
yevvnrai  (the  accent  seems  very  uncertain)  I  would  correct  the  corrupt  passage 
17  lepwv  opyinv  rj  vavrai  in  the  law  of  Solon  1.  4.  D.  de  ooUegiis  (xLVii.  22.) 
by  reading  ^  lepu»  opymv  yevvrJTai :  at  least  this  alteration  is  easier  than 
what  in  other  respects  would  be  equally  well  founded^  ^  lepmv  opy€»v€^,  if 
ytvnjrcu. 

^  Stated  the  most  positively  in  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon  mentioned  in  the  last 
note. 

^  The  notion  ia  the  same  as  that  of  an  old  Christian  was  formerly  in  Spain. 

^  See  the  instance  of  the  Brytids  in  the  speech  against  Neasra,  amongst  those 
of  Bemosdiencs  p.  1365. 
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of  the  city,  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  a  deme, 
but  not  in  a  phratry  or  a  genos  '^^  :  hence  Aristophanes  in 
several  places  tauntingly  designates  new  citizens  as  having 
no  phratorS)  or  only  barbarous  ones  ^. 

The  number  of  twelve  phratries  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  houses  reminded  the  grammarians,  and  with  very  good 
reason,  of  the  months  and  days  in  the  solar  year :  the 
five  odd  days  could  not  have  been  applied  without  produc- 
ing an  inadmissible  inequality. 

Each  house  bore  a  peculiar  name,  resembling  a  patro- 
nymic in  form;  as  the  Codrids,  the  Eumolpids,  the  Butads: 
which  produces  an  appearance,  but  a  fallacious  one,  of  a 
family  affinity.  These  names  may  have  been  transferred 
from  the  most  distinguished  among  the  associated  families 
to  the  rest:  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  adopted 
from  the  name  of  a  hero,  who  was  their  eponymtM.  Such 
a  house  was  that  of  the  Homerids  in  Chios ;  whose  descent 
from  the  poet  was  only  an  inference  drawn  from  their  name, 
whereas  others  pronounced  that  they  were  no  way  related 
to  him  ^^.  In  Greek  history  what  appears  to  be  a  family, 
may  probably  often  have  been  a  house  of  this  kind ;  and 
this  system  of  subdivision  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Ionian   tribes   alone. 

Now  as  many  Greeks,  both  in  their  own  and  in  other 
cases,  believed  in  the  descent  from  a  heroic  founder ;  so  at 
Rome  the  Julii  deduced  their  origin  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
iEneas;  the  Fabii  theirs  from  a  son  of  Hercules;  the 
iEmilii  theirs  from  a  son  of  Pythagoras.     These  particular. 

7^  See  the  decree  conferring  the  franchiae  on  the  Flateans,  in  the  same  speech 
p.  1880. 

^  Frogs  419 :  Birds  765.  I  formerly  censured  it  as  Barthdemy's  own  mistake, 
that,  with  the  most  express  testimonies  before  his  eyes,  he  still  assumes  each 
of  the  ten  phyles  to  have  contained  ninety  houses  (Anacharsis  c.  26) ;  but  he 
was  misled  by  Salmasius,  whose  dissertation  on  this  subject  (in  his  Obaervatt. 
ad  jus  Attic,  et  Roman,  c.  4)  is  a  complete  failure. 

^7  Harpocration  v.  'OfjLrjpiZat.  It  may  be  warrantably  assumed  that  a  hero 
named  Homer  was  revered  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  when  Chios  received  iu 
laws.     See  the  Rhenish  Museum  i.  257« 
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pedigrees  will!  now  find  few  champions :  such  as  are  still 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  opinion,  that  a  house  was  an 
a^regate  of  families  which  had  sprung  from  the  same  root, 
but  which  for  the  most  part  were  no  longer  able  to  shew 
their  mutual  connexion,  are  more  likely  to  take  shelter 
under  the  authority  of  Varro,  who,  in  comparing  the 
affinities  of  families  and  of  words,  assumes  an  iBmilius  as 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  ^milii*^^^.  However  since  he  is  here 
speaking  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  he  would  surely 
himself  have  deprecated  our  construing  such  an  allusion 
literally,  as  if  it  were  a  historical  assertion.  In  like 
manner  the  Oreek  mode  of  expression  grew  lax,  and 
confounded  the  political  with  the  natural  union  ^:  the 
notion  of  a  house  had  idready  become  obsolete :  but 
who  can  lay  any  stress  on  this,  after  the  testimonies  ad- 
duced, which  are  derived  from  Aristotle,  and  which  so  stu- 
diously oppose  a  misunderstanding  of  this  kind  ?    -■ 

We  have  certainly  no  similar  express  testimony  posi- 
tively denying  the  existence  of  a  family  affinity  among  the 
members  of  a  Roman  gens.  But  if  a  term  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  by  itself,  is  wanting  in  a  definition,  and 
above  all  in  one  that  aims  at  being  a  model  of  absolute 
completeness  ^,  the  term  is  thereby  excluded.  Had  Cicero 
believed  in  the  common  descent  of  the  Roman  gentiles  ^^, 
his  definition  would  have  been  made  without  trouble :   as 


^^  Ut  ab  iCmilio  homines  orti  MtdM  ac  gentiles :'  de  1. 1.  vii.  2.  p.  104. 
My  attentian  was  dmwn  to  this  passage  by  Salmasius  Obs.  ad  Jus  Attic  et 
Rom.  p.  122. 

^  Tevvrjrai  with  a-vyyeveX^  :  the  latter  word  is  used  for  the  former  as  early 
as  by  Issus :  by  Dionysius,  correctly  as  he  writes,  it  is  so  always.  In  die  same 
way.it  is  forgotten  that  the  German  Vettern  at  one  time  did  not  mean  kinsmen. 

^  Cicero  Topic.  6(29).  This  description  is  framed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age ;  and  its  object  is  to  determine  who  was  entitled  to  such  inhe- 
ritances as  fell  to  the  members  of  a  gens :  some  generations  earlier  it  would  haire 
run  difierently,  more  simply  and  more  distinctly.  But  it  was  not  Cioero*s 
design  to  deduce  the  notion  from  its  origin. 

'^  It  is  oiily  in  jest  that  he  calls  Seryius  Tullius  his  gentUuy  Tusc.  Disp.  i. 
16  :  but  he  would  not  hxve  used  this  playful  expression,  if  he  had  believed  that 
gentility  hnpKed  affinity  of  blood. 
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it  is  however,  he  says  not  a  syllable  of  this;  but  detennines 
the  notion  of  them  by  a  succession  of  attributes,  each  giy-r 
ing  it  greater  and  greater  precision ;  adding  to  their  bear- 
ing a  commcHi  name,  their  descent  from  freemen  ;  without 
any  stain  of  slavery  among  their  ancestors ;  ivithout  their 
having  ever  incurred  any  legal  disability  whether  puUic  or 
private.  Hereby  even  the  freed  clients,  though  they  bore 
the  g^itile  name  of  their  patrons,  are  expressly  excluded  : 
while  the  freebom  foreigners,  who  acquired  that  name 
together  with  the  Roman  franchise,  are  recognized  by 
the  very  exclusion  of  the  clients.  The  Comelii  as  a  gens 
had  omimon  religious  rites:  but  we  cannot  on  that  ac-^ 
count  assume  that  an  original  kindred  existed  between  the 
Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  Scauri,  though  a  genuine 
patrician  family,  had  no  nobility  before  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  plebeian  families,  the  Licinii  for  instance, 
did  not  branch  out  more  widely  than  some  in  modem  his- 
tory :  but  the  three  hundred  Fabii  would  be  a  spreading 
c^  a  family,  such  as  no  pedigree  can  shew.  The  ^lii, 
being  plebeians,  can  only  be  cited  here  as  a  house 
belpnging  to  a  municipal  town:  they  loo  consisted  of 
many  families  '^^^ ;  and  even  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  the 
Lamii,  who  deduced  their  origin  from  Lamus  of  Formise, 
proves  that  a  particular  family  might  believe  its  own 
descent  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  house. 

Now  any  one  who  should  still  contend  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  Athenian  gennetes  to  the  Roman 
gentiles,  would  be  bound  to  shew,  how  an  institution, 
which  runs  through  all  antiquity,  came  to  have  a  com- 
pletely different  character  in  Italy  and  in  Greece.  Genus 
and  gens  are  the  same  word ;  the  one  form  is  used  for  the 
other ;  genus  for  gens^  and  conversely  ^. 

'**  Fc«t.  Epit.  V.  geng  -^lia. 

*^  Genut  Fabium  et  Cflnium,  for  gens^  lAvy  ii.  46.  x.  3.  5 :  genus  Pdy' 
plusium,  Plautux  Gaptiv.  ii.  2.  27 :  genus  annis  ferox,  SaUust.  Fragm.  Hist.  i. 
p.  936 :    Deum  gens,  JRncA !   for  genns,  JEn,  x.  228.     That  a  gena  and 
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That  the  members  of  a  Roman  gens  had  »common 
sacred  rites,  is  well  known:  these  were  sacrifices,  which 
were  to  be  offered  at  stated  days  and  places  '^^^ :  the  Nautii 
were  bound  to  offer  si^ch  to  Minerva^  ;  the  Fabü  perhaps 
to  Harcules  or  Sancus  ^^ ;  the  Horatii  in  expiation  of  the 
fratricide  committed  by  Horatius^^.  Such  sacrifices  became 
more  burthensome,  as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  gens 
who  were  liable  to  them,  decreased;  and  the  decrease 
was  inevitable :  hence  every  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  burthen,  by  expedients  which  the  old  jurisprudence 
in  vain  laboured  to  obviate.  The  problem  was,  to  shake  it 
off  without  giving  up  the  gentile  relation,  so  far  as  the  same 
yielded  advantage ;  and  since  the  altered  spirit  of  Cicen>^8 
age  permitted  this,  he  could  leave  out  among  the  terms  of 
his  definition  what  in  Aristotle^s  time  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens. 

And  unquestionably  the  belonging  to  a  Roman  gens,  if  it 
had  its  burthens,  likewise  conferred  advantages.  The  right 
of  succeeding  to  the  property  of  members  who  died  with- 
out kin  and  intestate,  was  that  which  lasted  the  longest ; 
so  long  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  jurists,  even  in 
the  time  of  Gains,  the  manuscript  of  whose  work  is  unfortu- 
nately illegible  in  this  part.  That  no  right  of  this  kind 
appears  in  the  Athenian  orators,  can  only  arise  from 
the  changes  in  all  social  relations  at  Athens  having  hurried 
on  long  before  those  at  Rome ;  because  in  the  former  the 
tide  set  in  toward  democracy  much  earlier  and  stronger. 

For  the  same  reason  we  can  still  less  expect  to  find 


natian  woe  Begavded  as  equivalent,  aooording  to  the  geneial  notioa,  is  fiutfaer  ahewn 
by  lArj  saying  nometi  Fabium  (ii.  45)  like  nomen  Latinum ;  and  by  Dion  Casuus 
calling  the  ComeUaa  gens  to  rvir  KopvriXittv  (pvXou,  xxxix.  17. 

7M  like  the  sacrifioe  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Quixinal :    Livy  v.  46. 

^  Dionytiiu  vi.  00.   Semoa  on  Ma,  ii.  166.  v.  704. 

^  Because  they  traced  their  origin  to  Hercules :  that  they  were  Sabines, 
aeems  to  follow  from  their  having  their  chapel  on  the  Quirinal ;  consequently 
they  win  have  revered  Semo  Sancus ;  and  Fabios  may  be  the  name  disguised  by 
ale  corrupt  reading  FaHditu  in  Dionysius  ii.  48. 

*^  IAyj  1.  26.    Sacrificia  piacularia  gentis  Horatiae. 
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in  those  oratofs  any  mention  of  the  obliglition  which  lay 
on  the  gennetes,  to  assist  their  indigent  fellows  in  beat- 
ing extraordinary  burthens ;  an  obligation  which  at  Rome 
bound  the  members  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  clients  ^^^ : 
this  is  a  bond  which  did  not  outlive  old  times  and  old 
manners.  Even  in  Roman  history  not  more  than  a  single 
instance  of  it  is  mentioned ;  when  the  clients  and  gentile» 
of  Camillus  pay  the  fine  for  him  to  which  he  had  beefi 
sentenced*®.  Subsequently  the  custom  will  have  growti 
obsolete:  the  gentiles  were  certainly  not  called  upon, 
except  when  the  means  of  the  clients  were  inadequate; 
and  when  the  relations  of  clientship  had  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  still  further,  there  was  so  seldom 
occasion  to  do  so,  that  the  legal  principle  itself  was  for- 
gotten. This  obligation  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a 
gens  :  and  thus  the  amended  form  of  the  patents  of  incor- 
poration into  the  houses  in  Ditmarsh — for  after  the  refor- 
mation the -practice  of  forced  compurgation  was  abolished 
as  unconscientious  —  still  contains  the  engagement  td 
come  forward  and  aid  the  members  of  the  house  to  the 
utmost  in  raising  dikes  or  dwellings  and  under  disasters  of 
every  kind.  The  rteciprocal  exercise  of  this  noble  rela- 
tion could  not  but  excite  in  the  first  instance  a  feeling 
that  led  them  to  regard  each  other  like  kindred,  and  by 
degrees  a  belief  that  they  were  so.  This  is  assuredly 
not  a  soUtary  local  custom,  but  one  common  to  the  whole 
German  nation :  only  where  the  German  tribes  dwelt  as 
conquerors  it  became  extinct  many  centuries  earlier ;  and  ' 
was  retained  nowhere  but  in  my  remote  native  province 
of  Ditmarsh,   where  no  lord  ruled  and  no  slave  served: 

7**  Dionysius  ii.  10.  (eSfi  row  TreXdra^)  twv  dvaXtUfxarmv  m«  tow 

^  Exc.  Dionysii  Mai.  xiii.  6.  That  avyyeveh  in  this  passage  means  the 
gentiles,  is  certain  from  the  way  in  which  Dionysius  Uses  the  terms,  cvyy'einKa 
t€pa  and  oi/o/uara,  and  a-vyyeviKoi  UpuanSvai,  See  Sylbuig^s  Greek  indet. 
These  gentiles  Livy  had  found  mentioned  in  a  chronicle  as  tributes  of  Camillus ; 
and  he  understood  by  this  members  of  the  same  plebeiim  tribe,  instead  of  the 
same  patrician,  v.  32. 
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and  if  the  chronicle  which  has  preserved  the  patent,  had 
been  lost,  no  trace  of  it  would  have  remained. 

A  striking  coincidence  between  the  characters  of  the 
corporate  houses  among  the  Greeks  and  in  modem  times, 
is  presented  by  the  compurgators  who  at  Cuma  appeared 
in  aid  of  members  of  their  house«  Aristotle  only  mentions 
their  coming  forward  on  the  side  of  the  prosecutor  "^^^ ; 
probably  because  this  appeared  to  him  a  still  more  bar- 
barous custom,  than  the  same  kind  of  justification  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant. 

The  analogous  example  of  the  Athenian  houses  leads 
us  to  conceive,  that  at  Bome  likewise  the  number  of 
houses  contained  in  the  tribes  was  absolutely  fixed.  Dio^ 
nysius  says,  Romulus  divided  the  curies  into  decads  ^^ : 
what  other  subdivision  can  be  meant  here  than  that  into 
houses  ?  such  a  one,  that  ten  houses  were  assigned  to 
each  cury,  and  the  three  tribes  contained  three  hundred. 
Hence  the  patrician  tribes  might  also  be  called  centu- 
ries, as  they  are  in  Livy;  they  contained  each  a  hundred 
houses.  Here  we  see  the  numerical  basis  of  the  Roman 
divisions,  three  multiplied  into  ten;  and  three  hundred' 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  days  of  the  cycli- 
cal year^,  as  the  number  of  the  Athenian  houses  to 
those  of  the  solar  year.  Moreover  it  corresponds  with 
the  three  hundred  fathers  in  the  senate :  and  if  the  cap- 
tain and  burgess  of  each  house  was  called  a  decurion, 
there  is  no  longer  anything  strange  in  the  senators  of  the 
colonies  and  provincial  towns  bearing  that  name.  Before 
Clisthenes  assigned  fifty  counsellors  to  each  tribe,  every 
Athenian  genos  in  the  same  way  will  doubtless  have  had 
its  representative. 

Such  numerical  proportions  are  an  irrefragable  pitx>f 
that  the  Roman  houses  were  not  more  ancient  than  the 

'«>  Politic.  II.  8.  p.  44.  b.  Sylbuig. 

^^  IX.  7'    ^iifptivro   Se  Kai  eU  ScicaSac  at  if>pdrpai  vir*   avrov^  kou 
ijyifitav  dKdaTfjv  iKO<rfAet  ^eicaBa,  ZcKovpimv  TrpovayopeuopLeifo^, 
»  300  instead  of  304,  M  360  insteid  of  3«&.    See  above  p.  287. 

s 
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constitution;  but  corporations  formed  by  a  legislator  to 
harmonize  with  its  plan.  A  similar  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  as  to  the  German  houses,  which  in  the  free  cities 
and  rural  cantons  likewise  appear  in  regular  numerical 
proportion.  In  Ditmarsh  beyond  doubt  there  were  for- 
merly thirty  houses  ^^:  at  Cdic^e  there  were  three  classes, 
each  containing  fifteen ;  the  first,  which  was  originally  in 
ex<iusive  possession  of  the  government,  continued  to  be 
superior  in  rank:  at  Florence  there  were  seventy-two; 
and  none  will  doubt  that  these  were  distributed  in  equal 
numbers  among  the  three  diaases  of  lords,  knights,  and 
freemen,  whidi  in  the  Italian  cities  formed  the  tribes  of 
the  sovran  people :  tiie  classes  at  Cologne  must  have  been 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
the  Italian  traditions,  that  the  freedom  of  their  cities  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Otho :  and  I  conceive  that  he  did 
it  by  collecting  Lombards,  Franks,  other  Germans,  and 
Italians  also,  into  houses,  and  by  making  their  collec- 
tive body  a  free  corporation.  Even  the  word  schiaHa^ 
the  appropriate  term  for  this  relation,  marks  the  low- 
German  emperor:  it  is  the  same  witii  achtacht,  the  low- 
German  form  of  the  high-German  geschleckt;  instead 
of  which  the  Lombards  used  Fara,  A  more  ei&e» 
tual  method  could  not  have  been  devised  for  quelling 
tile  power  of  the  seditious  Lombard  grandees ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  quelled,  an  adequate  cause  must 
have  contended  against  it.  Dorians  wise  legislation  rescued 
Genoa  from  the  fenda  between  the  Fregosi  and  the  Adomi, 
by  breaking  up  the  existing  houses,  and  blending  their 
families  together  in  the  ei^t  and  twenty  newly  formed 
Alberghi,  which  retained  the  substance  and  name  of  the 
old  houses :  if  this  plan  was  projected  withcmt  any  model 
in  the  earlier  annals  of  die  city,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
more  brilliant  invention  applied  to  the  practical  regulation 

^^  This  was  ingeniously  proved  by  HeinseHinum  in  a  treatise  Which  appeared 
fai  1792  on  die  Ditmarsh  Nemtde^  the  fiftt  and  hitherto  the  last  inquiry  into 
the  antient  ooostttotioB  and  laws  of  my  native  ptofinoe. 
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<^  a  free  state«  The  eitabUshment  qf  bouses  in  round 
numbers  in  the  Gennan  free  communities  can  scarcely  but 
have  ooindded  with  the  settling  the  subdivisions  of.  the 
cantons,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the  cities.  At  (he 
same  time  I  am  far  from  r^emng  the  first  origin  of 
these  associations  to  that  period.  All  that  was  then  doxies 
was  to  apqply  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  and  wholly  immemo- 
rial  institution^  which  must  have  been  common  to  all  th^ 
German  tribes,  and  which  before  the  adoption  of  Christ- 
ianity will  have  had  a  further  essential  feature  of  vesemi- 
blance  to  the  form  of  society  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  to  apply  this  to  the  circumstances  then  actuaUy 
e:ristii^,  with  which  the  old  worn-out  «rd^  of  thif^ 
was  no  longer  in  tune. 

No  institution  in  the  ancient  world  waa  more  g^erat 
than  this  of  the  houses:  every  body  of  citi^en^  was  tia 
divided ;  the  G^hyrssans  and  Sahuninian^  as  well  a«  the 
Athfiniansp  the  Tusculans  no  lesa  than  the  iRAmaps ;  and 
in  each  case,  when  the  former  wese  incpqKWAted  intq  tho 
ocHnmonalty  of  the  rulii^  cities,  still  the  houaea  which  had 
subristed  among  them»  did  not  on  that  account  eome  to  an 
and-  In  the  canstitutians  of  the  muiiicipal  town^  which 
in  earlier  times  were  not  altered  on  their  receiving  the 
lUunan  franchise,  the  houses,  so  long  as  they  were  of  any 
importance  in  themselves,  will  also  have  retained  their 
political  character :  and  when  time  and  oiroumstanoes  had 
dope  away  with  this,  they  undoubtedly  continued  in  the 
undi|paini£^ed  possesrion  of  thair  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges. But  they  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Sioman 
state,  their  greater  country,  in  any  political  relation  to 
itself :  none  but  the  houses  which  compo^d  the  three  ancient 
tribes,  weve  fundamental  parts  of  the  state :  and  thus  the 
patricians  were  able  to  boast  that  they  alone  had  a  house '^^; 
while  nevertheless  there  were  members  of  plebeian  hpuses 
by  thousands  at  Rcone,  who  in  the  municipal  towns  pos* 
sessed  gentile  privileges.     It  was  on  this  superiority  that 

7M  voi  solos  gNMNiiliatera.    livyx.  & 

s2 
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the  patrician  Claudii  grounded  their  claim  to  exercise 
exclusively  the  gentile  privilege  of  inheritance'**:  no  mat- 
ter that  the  claim  seems  to  have  been  unreasonable  in  this 
instance,  where  the  Marcelli  were  asserting  a  right  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  privileges  of  the 
ancient  houses. 

The  division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  pa- 
trician order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  designate 
that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician  gentes^; 
but  the  instance  just  mentioned  also  shews  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  such  a  gens  did  not  consist  of 
patricians  alone.  The  Claudian  contained  the  Marcelli; 
plebeians,  equal  to  the  Appii  in  the  splendour  of  the 
honours  they  attained  to,  and  beyond  comparison  more 
beneficial  to  the  commonwealth:  such  plebeian  families 
evidently  arose  from  marriages  of  disparagement,  contract- 
ed before  the  right  of  intermarriage  existed  between  the 
orders  ^.  But  the  Claudian  house  had  also  a  very  large 
number  of  low-bom  persons  who  bore  its  name^  such  as 
the  M.  Claudius,  who  disputed  the  freedom  of  Virginia : 
nay,  according  to  an  opinion  of  earlier  times,  as  the  case 
in  Cicero  proves,  it  contained  the  freedmen  and  their 
descendants.  Thus  among  the  Gaels  the  nobles  and  their 
vassals  formed  the  dan  of  the  Campbells:  if  we  apply 
the  Roman  phrase  to  them,  the  former  had  it,  the  latter 
only  belonged  to  it. 

The  proposition  that  the  original  Roman  people  was 
entirely  composed  of  patrons  and  clients,  is  one  of  those 
the  vsdidity  of  which  can  be  questioned  only  when  it  is 

7^  Cicero  de  Orat  i.  39.  The  claim  of  the  patrician  Claudii  is  at  ▼aiiance 
with  the  defihitiDn  in  the  Topics  (c.  6),  whldi  ezdudes  the  posterity  of  fteedmen 
from  the  chatacter  of  gentUies :  pxobably  the  decision  was  against  the  daadü^ 
and  might  be  the  ground  on  which  Cioero  denied  to  the  descendants  of  fxeed- 
men  the  title  of  gentiles. 

^  Plebes  dicitur  (according  to  Capito)  in  quA  gentes  dvium  patticic  non 
iasnnt.  Gellius  x.  2a.  Instead  of  a  patiidan,  LItj  says^  yir  patridse  gentia: 
of  L.  Tarquitius  iii.  27 :  of  P.  Sestius  iit.  83  :  of  M.  Manlius  ti.  11. 

^  I  here  repeat  the  acknowledgement,  a  cherished  memento  of  delightful  by- 
gone days,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  obaervation  to  8a?igny. 
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carried  too  far :  false  as  it  is,  afid  destructive  to  historical 
truth,  if  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  is  disregarded,  and 
if  the  commonalty  is  overlooked ;  no  less  true  is  it,  if 
applied  to  the  period  before  the  formajtion  of  the  com- 
monalty, when  all  the  Bcmians  were  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal tribes  by  means  of  the  houses  they  belonged  to. 
The  Patronua  and  Mutrona  are  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  family,  in  relation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and 
to  their  dependents,  the  clients  ^^. 

How  the  clientship  arose,  admits  as  little  of  an  histori- 
cal exposition  as  the  origin  of  Rome.  Dionysius  compares 
it  with  the  Penesty,  the  bondage  which  existed  among  the 
Thessalians ;  not  as  though  he  had  himself  looked  for  the 
occasion  of  both  alike  in  conquest :  he  no  doubt  conceived 
that  Romulus  separated  the  noble  and  rich  out  of  the 
thousands  of  his  new  citizens,  created  them  patricians, 
and  consigned  the  common  people  to  their  protection. 
According  to  his  conception  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  he 
could  not  retain  his  hold  of  that  comparison,  whidi  in 
substance  is  certainly  founded  in  truth :  the  same  relation 
which  in  Thesaaly  was  rude  and  revolting,  might  at  Rome 
be  refined  by  different  manners  and  a  better  spirit ;  the 
condition  and  advantages  of  the  ward  who  had  volunta- 
rily placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  patron,  being 
transferred  to  the  serf.  A  wardship  of  this  kind  existed 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  the  sojourner,  who  was 
bound  to  choose  a  citizen  for  his  guardian  ^,  in  order  not 
to  be  an  outlaw  with  regard  to  the  commonest  civil  rights  : 
but  the  condition  of  the  Helots  and  Penests  never  changed 
its  hateful  character.  The  Romans  and  the  citizens  of  such 
towns  as  stood  in  a  federal  rehition  to  Rome,  were  mu- 
tually entitled  to  exchange  their  home  for  the  other  city, 
perhaps  under  the  obligation,  at  all  events  with  the  right, 

76t  xhe  Oerman  word  Höriger  from  haren^  to  hear,  is  a  literal  translation  of 
tUenty  which  oomes  from  duere, 

^  His  wpoardrfi^.  It  answers  to  the  German  Mundherry  the  MutuUimr^ 
duty  as  he  was  called  m  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 
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üT  attaching  themselves  to  a  patron :  this  is  the  meaning 
of  that  ju9  applicatUmis,  which  we  find  connected  with  the 
jfu9  earulandi*.  Many  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
right,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  accused  Romans, 
wiere  criminally,  but  such  as  tould  not  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  this,  viewed  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  plebeians, 
in  their  contempt  for  the  clients,  and  their  hatred  of  those 
whose  power  the  tlients  upheld,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tradition  about  the  asylum. 

In  Greece  this  connexion  rested  only  on  reciprocal  inter- 
est ;  and  might  be  given  up  and  altered  at  will :  it  ceased 
a:s  soon  as  the  alien  obtained  the  franchise  of  the  city,  or 
even  the  privileges  of  isbtely :  at  Rome  it  continued  in 
the  case  of  the  serarian ;  nay,  it  was  hereditary  beyond 
doubt,  like  vassalage.  That  it  commonly  descended  from 
one  generation  to  another,  Dionysius  is  aware;  only  he 
looks  on  this  as  a  voluntary  prolongation.  Most  proba- 
bly he  is  wrong;  for  with  regard  to  towns  and  commu- 
nities the  hereditary  continuance  of  the  clientship  is  cer- 
tain; and  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrine  in 
Cicero^s  days  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  descendants 
of  freedmen  stood  to  the  house  of  their  original  patron, 
still  the  claim  of  the  patrician  Claudii  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  case  is  enough  to  prove,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
that  in  earlier  times  at  least  there  also  prevailed  an  opinion 
which  ascribed  to  them  the  character  of  gentiles.  Now  if 
this  be  so,  the  unlimited  duration  of  their  connexion 
enables  ns  to  infer  the  same  as  to  the  clientship  in  general. 
And  in  truth  how  should  they,  like  such  as  were  received 
into  a  house  without  being  natives  of  Italy,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  the  gens,  unless  they  had  been  accounted 
tnembers  of  it  ?  And  why  should  they  have  been  held 
beneath  the  honour,  when  the  slave,  who  was  mostly  an 
Italian  prisoner  of  war,  stood  on  such  familiar  terms  with 
his  master  as  appears  by  the  Saturnalia,  and  ate  at  his  table  .^ 

*  Compan:  acero  cic  Ordt.  i.  39.  (177-)  with  pro  Csdna,  33.  (98.)  34. 
(100.) 
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The  clients  who  neither  gained  their  liyelihood  by 
trade  nor  had  already  acquired  property,  received  grant» 
from  their  patrons  of  building-ground  on  their  estates 
together  with  two  acres  of  arable  land :  not  as  property, 
but  as  a  precarious  tenement,  which  the  owner  could  re- 
sume if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  a11,  however  dif- 
ferent in  rank  and  consequence,  were  entitled  to  paternal 
protection  from  the  patron :  he  was  bound  to  relieve  their 
distress,  to  appear  for  them  in  court,  to  expoimd  the 
law  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical.  On  the  other  hand  the 
clients  were  obliged  to  be  heartily  dutiful  and  obedient  to 
their,  patrcm,  to  promote  his  honour,  to  pay  his  mulcts 
and  fines,  to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  members  of  his 
house  in  bearing  burthens  for  the  commonwealth  and  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  public  offices,  to  contribute  to  the 
portioning  of  his  daughters,  and  to  ransom  him  or  who- 
ever of  his  ffUQdily  might  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands. 

The  great  Blackstone,  who  recognized  the  customs. and 
laws  of  ancient  times  even  in  the  games  of  children,  recol- 
lected these  burthens  of  the  Roman  clientship,  when  de- 
scribing the  feudal  duties  of  the  middle  ages^^ 

If  the  client  died  without  heirs,  the  patron  succeeded 
to  his  property  '^  :  and  this  law  continued  in  the  case  of 
the  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the  patron  over  whom  must 
surely  have  been  founded  originally  on  the  general  pa- 
tronal  rights.  Now  if  P.  Msenius  could  put  to  death  his 
freedman  for  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  his  house '^^ 
and  this  passed  for  justifiable  as  well  as  wholesome  seve- 
rity ;  we  may  infer  that  the  patron  could  not  only  sentence 
his  client  to  lighter  penalties  when  he  himself  was  ag- 
grieved, but  could  also  sit  in  judgement  upon  him  when 
accused  by  a  neighbour. 

7^  Gcnmnentaiies  ii.  5.  p.  64«  The  feudal  aids  adoBtted  of  no  exemption  ia 
thiee  cases :  for  Tansoming  the  lord  out  of  captivity ;  for  knighting  his  eldest 
son ;  and  for  portioning  his  eldest  daughter. 

71  On  this  right,  wliich  was  first  perceived  by  Connanns,  see  Reiz  in  his 
Preface  to  Nieupoort's  Ritus  Roman,  p.  xii. 

'*  Valerius  Maximus  vi.  1.  4. 
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Both  patron  and  client  were  reciprocally  bound  not  to 
bring  an  accusation  or  bear  witness  one  against  the  other,' 
nor  to  give  sentence  in  court  against  him,  or  in  favour  of 
his  enemies :  this  may  have  been  a  mitigated  form  of  the 
old  law  of  compurgation :  the  duties  of  the  patron  toward 
the  client  were  more  sacred  than  those  toward  his  own 
kin*^^.  Whoever  sinned  against  his  clients,  was  guilty 
of  treason,  and  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods;  that  is  to 
say,  outlawed,  so  that  any  might  slay  him  with  impunity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pontiff,  as  the  vicegerent  of  hea- 
ven, to  which  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  injured  party  was 
raised,  devoted  the  guilty  head«  To  bring  a  charge  before  a 
civil  tribunal  was  impossible :  such  interference  would  have 
perverted  and  destroyed  the  whole  relation ;  it  could  not 
exist  at  all,  or  it  must  admit  of  being  «bused.  Still  this 
abuse  must  have  been  threatened  with  fearful  punishment : 
for  to  imagine  that  the  patricians,  who  in  their  dealings 
with  the  plebeians  neither  respected  equity  nor  compacts 
ratified  by  oaths,  should  have  let  obligations  which  were 
merely  conscientious  keep  them  kinder  fathers  toward  their 
clients  than  many  are  to  the  children  of  their  body,  would, 
be  a  silly  dream  of  a  golden  age,  such  as  never  existed. 
They  were  no  better  than  those  knights  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  virtues  are  extolled  by  ignorance  and  falsehood; 
they  who  are  charged  by  a  respectable  contemporary  with 
robbing  the  soccager  of  his  substance,  as  though  he  were 
a  bondman,  because  they  could  do  it  with  impunity,  since 
God  alone  was  judge  between  them  and  the  poor  man. 
As  if  they  ought  not  also  to  have  been  the  benefactors  of 
the  bondmen  ? 

Among  the  privileges  which  the  Ramnes  are^said  to 
have  claimed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  patricians,  ac- 
cording to  a  narrative  which  assuredly  represents  their 
relation  to  the  Luceres,  one  is  that  of  receiving  strangers  as 
clients^*.     Still,  more  then  would  they  claim  this  against 

'''  Gdlius  V.  13.  XX.  1.    The  cUwical  passage  on  the  patroiuhip  is  the  well- 
known  one  in  Dionysius  ii.  9,  10. 

^*  Dionysittsii.  62:  0e pair (vta Bai  irpo^  twi/  tVf/XvBuv. 
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the  plebeians:  yet  when  distinguished  men  rose  up  in 
the  latter  order,  who  could  afford  protection  and  redress, 
and  grant  plots  of  ground  to  be  held  at  will,  clients  at- 
tached themselves  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  patricians. 
Until  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the  consulship  and 
the  usufruct  of  the  domains,  free  foreigners,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, can  have  applied  only  to  the  first  order;  in  which 
indeed  there  may  have  been  several  members  with  scarcely 
a  client :  and  so  long  patron  and  patrician  were  oo-exten- 
sive  terms. 

Perhaps  they  were  synonymous :  for  the  deriving  the 
word  patres  from  their  paternal  care  in  assigning  plots  of 
arable  land  to  the  poor  folk,  as  it  were  to  their  own  child- 
ren ^^,  has  quite  the  air  of  antiquity ;  although  perhaps 
it  is  still  too  artificial.  For  this  may  have  been  only  the 
simplest  title  of  honour  in  addressing  the  senators  and 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.  The  name  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  former;  on  the  contrary  whenever  the 
younger  paires  are  mentioned  ^^,  they  must  be  considered 

^^  Patres  lenatoces  ideo  appelUü  sunt,  quia  tgronim  partes  attxibuebant 
tmuioribus,  perinde  ac  libeiis  proprils.  FesL  Epit  completed  by  the  help  of  the 
fngmenL 

'*  The  eoDtzBSt  between  the  senior  and  junior  patres  often  oecnrs  in  Livy, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  plebeian  disturbances  until  after  the  deoemviial  govern- 
ment ;  the  former  being  represented  as  inclined  to  reconciliation,  the  latter  as 
more  obstinate  and  violent.  Several  times,  as  well  during  the  first  disturbances 
M  in  the  aflbir  of  Cbso  Quinctius,  we  also  find  a  like  statement  on  the  same 
occasions  in  Dionysius  t  whence  it  is  clear  that  both  met  with  it  in  the  Annals. 
Both  of  them  looked  on  these  pair'**  as  senators,  difiering  in  temper  according 
to  their  ages :  but  they  were  certainly  mistaken.  The  dry  old  Annals  can  never 
have  indulged  in  such  descriptions  of  character :  but  they  may  have  rdated  ftom 
traditions,  that  die  genersl  assembly  of  the  curies  had  often  shewn  itself  more 
headstrong  than  the  senate,  which  had  the  charge  of  the  daily  government,  and 
could  not,  like  the  former,  reject  a  measure  without  any  responsibility.  In  the 
senate  there  were  only  the  seniors,  men  who  had  passed  the  age  of  military  ser. 
vice :  all  the  juniors  had  places  in  the  curies :  so  indeed  had  those  seniors  who 
had  no  seats  in  the  senate ;  but  their  number  was  small,  and  the  name  of  the 
assembly  was  not  determined  by  them.  The  following  instance  is  the  most 
decisive :  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius,  when  accused,  drcumeunt  sordidati  non 
plcbem  magis  quam  juniores  patium  :  ii.  &4.  how  can  this  mean  only  a  pari  of 
the  senate?    who  can  conceive  that  the  accused  neglected  those  very  senators 
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as  opposed  to  the  senate.  It  is  to  be  understood  no  less 
of  the  whole  body  of  patricians  individually,  o^  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  curies.  By  later  usage  indeed  the 
word  is  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  senators;  and 
even  the  writers  who  do  not  entirely  exclude  its  wider 
application,  and  fluctuate  in  their  use  of  it^  were  still 
always  inclined  to  interpret  their  authorities  in  the  nar- 
rower sense. 

Julius  Cflesar  and  Augustus  raised  particular  families 
to  the  patriciate;  because  so  many  of  the  houses  had 
become  extinct,  or  had  been  merged  among  the  lower  or- 
ders from  their  poverty,  or  had  voluntarily  passed  over  to 
the  commons,  that  the  priestly  offices  could  no  longer  be 
filled  according  to  ancient  usage.  Now  the  fifty  families 
which  still  remained  then  "^9  were  certainly  in  every  respect 
an  old  nobility  ;  and  since  those  rulers  added  to  them  the 
most  illustrious  families  among  the  plebeian  nobless,  both 
Dionysius  and  Livy  were  prepared  to  consider  the  patri« 
ciate  as  a  nobility  from  the  first.  Two  centuries  earlier 
Cincius,  whose  importance  as  an  authority  I  have  already 
noticed,  had  come  to  a  totally  different  conclusion;  that 
anciently  all  freebom  citizens  were  called  patricians  ^^. 
This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  time  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  plebs:  even  then  however  the  number  of  freebom 
men  among  the  clients  cannot  have  been  small.  What  is 
strictly  accurate  in  the  comparison,  is  assuredly — and  per- 
haps it  was  so  expressed  by  Cincius,  whose  meaning  we 
can  only  collect  from  the  abridgement  of  an  abridgement — 
that  the  patricians  formerly  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  Romans,  their  clients,  as  in  his  days  the 
tribes  of  the  freemen  did  to  those  of  the  freedmen.  They 
were  the  true  citizens :  just  as  in  Germany,  even  during 

whose  yetts  would  give  them  the  greatest  inflaeiioe?    Gompaie  also  11.88. 
HI.  14.  15.  65. 
f^  Dionysius  i.  85. 

^  Fest  Epit  V.  Patricios.    It  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  Giiicius 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  termination,  and  f^cied  he  saw  ekre  in  It. 
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the  thirteenth  century,  a  member  of  a  house  and  a  burgher 
were  equivalent  terms :  and  so  it  need  not  raise  a  scruple 
in  us  not  to  see  any  <3(tdet  interrene  between  them  and 
their  dep^dents.  Neither  are  we  to  be  startled  at  the 
number  of  three  hundred  houses^  whidi  might  be  incre* 
dible  for  the  nobility  of  a  small  state :  nor  will  it  be  an 
objection  to  that  number,  that  we  only  find  mudi<  fewer 
patrician  gentile  names ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Fasti.  For 
even  supposing,  what  will  have  been  far  from  the  truths 
that,  when  the  Tarquins  were  banished^  the  houses  had 
their  full  complement,  the  consulate  was  unquestionably 
c^en  but  to  a  small  portion  of  them,  although  every  one 
was  eligible  to  it.  In  every  aristocracy  a  few  fSBonilies  alone 
are  illustrious  and  powerful;  an  incomparably  greater 
number  continues  needy  and  obscure :  so  it  was  at  Venicei 
The  latter  di^  away  unob^rved,  or  lose  themselves  among 
the  common  people^  like  the  nobility  in  Bitmarsh  and 
Norway:  at  Rome  too  some  families  of  their  own  accord 
renounced  their  patriciate,  and  went  over  to  the  plebs  '^ : 
in  other  cases  the  same  effect  followed  from  marriages  of 
disparagement^  before  the  right  of  intermanriage  between  the 
two  orders  was  established  by  the  Canuleian  law.  Among 
the  patrician  houses  of  this  kind^  which  never  occur  in  the 
Fasti,  are  the  gens  Racilia  and  Tarquitia  ^ :  likewise  the 
Vitellii :  and  since  the  names  of  the  older  plebeian  tribes 
resemble  the  gentile  names  in  form^  and  in  several  instances 
are  common  to  them  with  patrician  houses,  it  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  there  will  have  been  a  gens  Ceani- 
lia,  Cluentia,  Galeria,  Lemonia,  Pupinia,  Voltinia  ^\ 

7^  The  transitio  ad  pkhem :  on  which  it  is  true  that  In  Uter  times  there  wete 
•ko  many  folse  fabks  iziTented  by  pkbeian  vanity :  and  this  mttit  certainly  be 
Bttbstituted  for  a  fteU  truHtitionei  in  Cioaro  Brut.  16^  The  instance  of  L.  Mi- 
nudus  is  given  by  Livy  iv.  16,  and  Pliny  H.  N.  xviii.  4. 

^  A  Racilia  was  the  wife  cf  the  great  Cindnnatus  before  the  Canuleian  law . 
li.  Tarquitius  was  master  of  the  horse  during  his  dictatorship. 

^^  The  Vestal  virgins  in  andent  times  were  patricians  no  less  certainly  than 
the  priests.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  names  ascribed  to  those  who  are  men- 
tioned,  such  as  Veraiia,  Caaulda,  Ophnia^  Otbifiia,  is  too  sHppery  ground  to 
build  on. 
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If  patreSf  and  its  derivative  patriciij  were  titles  of 
honour  for  individuals,  the  name  of  the  whole  class,  as 
distinguished  from  the  collective  body  of  Romans,  appears 
to  have  been  Celeres.  That  this  was  the  name  of  the 
knights  is  attested  :  as  also — ^what  is  clear  from  the  very 
nature  of  all  the  constitutions  of  antiquity — ^that  the 
tribes  of  Romulus  had  tribunes '^^^:  and  since  the  tribu- 
nate of  the  Celeres  is  said  to  have  been  a  magistracy  and 
a  priestly  office,  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the 
captaincy  of  a  body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  such  a 
guard,  it  was  formed  assuredly  out  of  the  numerous 
ch'ents  who  must  have  been  settled  on  their  demesnes. 
The  tribunes  of  all  the  three  tribes  were  certainly  at 
once  leaders  in  the  field  and  magistrates  and  priests  in 
the  city ;  just  as  a  curion,  in  his  character  of  centurion, 
which  was  his  name  too  in  the  army,  was  captain  over  a 
hundred  in  the  Romulian  legion  ^ :  but  among  the  three 
the  tribune  of  the  principal  tribe,  as  tl^e  first,  will  have 
enjoyed  signal  distinctions,  which  is  the  reason  that  only 
one  has  been  named  ^^ 

Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  symptom  of  the  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  states  of  his  time, 
that  measures  were  carried  by  masses;  according  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  heads,  not  by  the  votes  of  the  orders : 
the  subjects  however, , then  open  to  deliberation,  were  so 
trifling,  that  it  was  nearly  indifferent  in  what  manner  they 
were  decided  upon.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  principle  in 
every  legislation,  whether  the  form  of  government  was 
aristocratical  or  democratical,  that  the  weight  of  any  indi- 
vidual'^s  vote  and  his  liabilities,  especially  to  military  ser- 
vice, should  be  regulated  by  the  number  not  of  the  whole 
community,   but  of  the   corporation  he  belonged  to:   so 

7">  For  the  former  point  iee  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxiii.  9  :  for  the  Utter  Diony- 
sius  II.  7  •    Pomponius  1. 2.  §  20.    D.  i.  2.  de  orig.  jur. 

^  Patemus  in  Lydus  de  Hagistr.  i.  9. 

^  Dionysitts  however  is  an  exception  to  this ;  who  ii.  64,  mentions  the  tri- 
buni  Celerum,  like  the  other  priests,  as  a  college. 
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that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  multitude 
from  turning  the  scale ;  and  the  more  numerous  each  mane's 
corporation  was  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  the  lighter 
were  his  biurthens  and  the  less  important  his  vote.  The 
same  principle  prevailed  in  the  constitutions  of  the  middle 
ages  founded  on  houses  and  guilds.  Now  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Rome  the  question  was,  whether  the  tribes  or  the 
curies  were  to  be  the  units,  in  taking  the  votes  of  the  whole 
body.  But  the  tribes,  when  only  two  of  them  had  yet 
obtained  the  right  of  voting,  would,  had  they  come  to  a 
difference,  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  man- 
ner dangerous  to  the  public  peace:  and  after  the  third 
order  was  added  to  them,  it  might  have  felt  itself  placed  on 
an  unequal  footing,  if  both  the  .higher  orders  gave  their 
votes  against  it.  When  the  measure  agitated  was' to  do 
away  with  antiquated  but  still  burthensome  privileges, 
the  third  class  might  be  unanimous  in  its  determination, 
and  four  tenths  in  each  of  the  first  two  tribes  might  agree 
with  it:  but  in  vain.  This  was  obviated  by  taking  the 
votes  according  to  curies ;  especially  when  these  were  not 
called  up  in  any  stated  order,  but  in  one  settled  by  lot. 

Now  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  families  derived 
from  marriages  of  disparagement,  and  the  clients,  shared 
in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  curies''**;  one  may  be  apt  to 
think  it  probable,  that  both  those  classes  took  part  with 
the  patricians  in  their  comitia.  The  notion  that  foreigners 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  the  curies,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  afterward  to  that  of  the  centuries^  no 
longer  needs  to  be  refuted. 

Considering  the  general  principle  of  subdivision,  it  is 
even  in  itself  scarcely  conceivable,  that  the  votes  of  the 
individuals  in  the  curies  should  have  been  taken  immedi- 
ately, .  and  not  those  of  the  houses  as  their  component 

^^  If  among  the  many  extinct  patrician  houses  one  was  a  gens  Scribonia,  of 
which  only  a  plebeian  family  lemained,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  the 
pkbeian  nobility  had  far  butreached  the  patricfan,  a  Scrlbonius  was  made 
Curio  Mazimus. 
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units:  and  that  the  latter  was  really  the  way  of  votmg, 
»eems  to  be  attested,  by  an  express  statement  of  an  ancient 
author '^^^.  If  this  were  so,  it  may  have  been  nearly  in- 
difierent  to  the  patricians  a$  a  body,  ao  long  as  their 
relation  to  the  other  ditizens  continued  the  same  in  sub«- 
stance,  whether  those  who  belonged  to  their  houses  with 
inferior  rights,  voted  with  them  in  this  way,  or  not:  for 
the  dients  were  not  at  liberty  to  vote  against  their  pe^ 
trons ;  and  so  the  only  effect  would  have  been,  that  within 
every  gens  the  man  of  iiduenf^e  would,  have  exerted  a 
preponderance  proportionate  to  the  numbef  of  his  elienta^ 
over  him  who  could  cqnfm*  no  protection.  Families  spring-r 
ing  from  marriages  of  disperagement,  rise  up  only  by 
degrees. 

But  although  it  appears  that  it  would  not  have  been 
irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  order,  to  admit 
such  votes  under  such  circumstano^s ;  still  it  would  have 
been  diametricaUy  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  an  aristocracy; 
which,  as  was  the  eaae  at  Venice,  requires  an  equality 
within  its  own  body  between  the  poorest  and  the  richest 
noble,  an  absolute  inequidity  between  every  noble  and 
every  plebeian :  to  this  aristocracy  it  must  have  been  worse 
than  a  stumbling-block,  bad  the  vote  of  L.  Tarquitius 
told  £oT  no  more  than  that  of  a  client  to  one  of  his  rich 
gentiles.  But  the  above-mentioned  supposition  becomes 
altogether  inadmissible,  when  we  imagine«  the  state  of 
things  chained  as  it  would  be  in  process  of  time.  The 
example  of  all  ages  and  places  teaches  us,  that,  so  long 
as  parity  of  birth  was  insisted  upon,  the  houses  must 
have  been  rapidly  stript  of  their  patrician  families.  If  the 
newly  risen  plebeian  families  and  the  clieiits  had  voted 
in    the  house,   they   would   have  retained  possession   of 


7>^  Laelius  Felix  in  Gellias  xy.  27.  Cum  ex  genetHnu  hominum  sufiragiiun 
fentBjr,  eoiiats  comitu  osae.  Heie  too  gemu  it  eqnivilent  to  gmfi  see  note  753. 
It  matters  not  m  to  the  main  point  that  homdnttm  muit  cerfeiinly  be  a  wmag 
worf ;  it  is  one  too  for  which  Gellius  can  haidly  be  made  aaaverable :  his  text 
is  stiU  in  want  of  an  able  critic. 
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its  vote,  even  though  not  a  single  patrician  wa6  any 
longer  to  be  found  in  it:  and  among  three  hundred  it 
must  have  come  to  this  with  many  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  '^^'^ :  so  that  the  patricians  would  have  been  un* 
able  to  maintain  the  preponderance  even  in  their  own 
comitia.  Still  more  unfavorable  to  them  would  have  been 
the  result  of  voting  in  the  curies  by  poll. 

Since  the  houses  in  their  political  character  were  essen- 
tially patrician,  the  definition  of  Lselius,  though  still  it 
may  not  prove  that  none  but  patriaians  appeared  in  the 
curies,  certainly  danonstrates  decisively  the  ^rreotness  of 
the  doctrine,  that  they  made  up  the  main  part  of  those 
assemblies.  And  the  further  account  of  the  same  Lielius, 
founded  on  Labeo,  stated,  that  the  comitia  of  die  curies 
were  convoked  by  a  lictor,  those  of  the  caituries  by 
a  homblower^:  Dionysius  too  says  that  a  messenger 
summoned  the  patricians  by  name,  while  the  peqde  were 
coifvened  by  the  blowing  of  a  hom^.  Thus  liabeo  and 
Dionysius  unequivocally  agree  in  designating  the  curies 
as  the  assembly  of  the  patricians.  The  same  identity 
appears  in  the  account  of  Livy,  that  Tarquimus  Friscus 
assigned  places  for  seats  round  the  circus  to  the  patres 


^7  That  this  would  be  the  necessary  oonsequenoe,  la  dear  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted inth  the  history  of  the  ptOTindal  ndbOity,  «licBever  pnoofr  of  pedigree 
are  required. 

88  In  Oellius  xv.  27-  Curiata  comitia  per  Uctorem  curiatu»  calaii,  id  est 
oonvocari ;  centuriata  per  ooinxcinem.  It  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding,  either 
of  Leelius  or  Gellius,  when  both  are  said  to  have  been  called  caJata :  as  is  also 
proved  by  what  follows,  that  the ^deteMoHo  mcrorum  and  the  drawing  up  of  wills 
used  to  take  place  in  these  comitia :  both  clearly  belonged  to  the  assembly  of 
the  curies ;  for  the  former  ceremony  can  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  release 
from  the  gens. 

•9  Dionysius  ii.  8.  tow«  ßiw  warptnlov^  ^ore  Bof  eie  Toit  ßatrtXevo't 
avyKaXety,  ol  KijpVKe^  e^  ovoßaroi  re  hu\  waTp60€¥  dvrjyopevov* 
Tov?  he  ZrjfioTiKov^  vwfjpeTai  Tivi^,  ddpooi  Kepatri  ßoeioi^  ifißvKa- 
v^vT^^y  iv\  Tctf  €KK\rivla^  avpfjyov.  The  mention  of  tile  kings  here  only 
means  that  the  practice  belonged  to  times  long  passed ;  and  the  comitia  of  the 
curies  became  extinct  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
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and  the  knights,  and  that  of  Dionysius,  that  he  assigned 
them  to  the  curies'^. 

In  order  however  to  give  a  complete  and  decisive 
proof  of  this  important  proposition,  I  will  here  anticipate 
a  subject,  the  proper  place  for  which  still  lies  somewhat 
further  on,  and  to  which  I  shall  there  be  obliged  to 
recur. 

The  most  important  piece  of  information  on  Roman  con- 
stitutional law  contained  in  the  newly  discovered  fragments 
of  Cicero^s  books  on  the  Republic,  is,  that,  after  the  curies 
had  elected  the  kings,  the  kings  were  still  under  the  neces- 
sity of  appl]dng  to  the  same  curies  for  the  imperiamf  the 
refusal  of  which  would  have  made  their  election  power- 
less^^. This  might  be  known  to  Cicero  from  the  books 
of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs;  and  the  more  startling  it 
sounds,  that  the  same  assembly  had  to  decide  twice,  and 
could  annull  its  own  election  by  the  second  decision,  the 
more  distinctly  does  he  declare  that  so  it  was.  Nor  was 
the  declaration  superfluous  even  in  his  time ;  for  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy  both  of  them  assume  that  the  assemblies 
must  have  been  two  different  ones,  as  was  the  case  after  the 
time  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  electing  assembly  both  look 
upon  to  be  the  people ;  the  confirmative  one  is  termed  by 
the  former  the  patricians,  by  the  latter  the  patres^: 
hereby  he  may  have  meant  the  senate ;   yet  it  is  probable 

^  See  bdow  11.832. 

'^  De  Re  p.  ii.  13.  (Numa)  quamqnam  populus  curiails  eum  comltiis  regem 
esse  juaaerat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatem  legem  tulit.  17*  Tunum 
Hofltdliun  populus  regem  oomitiis  curiatis  oeavit,  iaqae  de  imperio  suo — popnlum 
oonsuluit  cuiiatim.  18.  Rex  a  populo  est  Ancna  Martius  oonstitatos ;  idemque 
de  imperio  suo  legem  curiatam  tulit.  90.  Rex  est  cieatns  L.  Taiqainhis— isque 
ut  desuo  imperio  legem  tulit,  &c  Also  of  Ser.  Tullius;  21.  populum  de  se 
ipso  consuluit,  legem  de  imperio  suo  curiatam  tulit. 

^  Dionyaiui  ii.  60.  twk  marpiKiwp  eiriKvpmvdvrmv  T«t  ho^avra  rf 
irXtjdci.  livy  i.  17*  decieTerunt,  ut,  cum  populus  legem  juasisset,  id  sic 
latum  esset,  si  patres  auctores  fierent.  In  this  form  Numa*8  election  is  con- 
ducted. 22.  Tulium — regcm  populus  jussit,  patres  auctores  facti.  32.  Ancum 
Martium  regem  populus  creavit,  patres  fuerunt  auctores.  41.  Serrius  injussu 
populi,  yoluntate  patrum  regnayit. 
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that  in  this  place  also  he  had  the  patricians  in  yiew,  at 
least  indistinctly,  as  he  had  elsewhere  more  frequently 
than  such  a  sense  is  assigned  to  him.  At  all  events  every 
reader  sees,  without  need  of  many  words  to  prove- it,  that 
what  Cicero  calls  the  lea  curiata  de  impefiOj  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  the  at$ctorii(u  fo/trum  in  Livy,  and  the 
confirmation  by  the  patricians  in  Dionysius. 

And  thus  then  it  is  now  further  clear  that  the  auctoH- 
tas  patrum^  which,  until  the  Msenian  law,  was  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  elections,  was  nothing  else  than  the  leaf 
curiata  de  imperioj  which  even  the  dictators  were  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  for  themselves.  But  those 
pairea  were  the  patricians;  they  are  called  so  most  dis- 
tinctly^': a  more  conclusive  proof  cannot  be  offered  in 
history,  than  this  for  the  identity  between  the  comitia  of 
the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  the  patricians. 

799  i^yy  yfj^  42,  when  L.  Seltiuf  waft  dteted  ctmxd :  ne  is  qtudeiA  finift 
ceftanfthwiin  ML  Qnlit  paMoU  so  mctora  fotaao»  Mgabant,  pro|e  seoesatolittD 
p]ebi»-..iM  voiit,  &c  SaUust  in  tfie  speech  of  G.  licinius  Maeex,  p.  972.  ed. 
Cort.  yirUia  iUa  quo^-libera  ab  auctorUnu  patrMU  sufihgia  majores  YOBtA 
paratere.  Here  SaUust  certainly  had  before  him  a  real  oration  of  the  learned 
antiqaavy  Macer*  Dionysua  tnites  with  regard  to  a  traosaetlon  sabataBttdly 
the  same,  in  one  place,  vi.  9(^,  toi^  «-ar^ijciov«  ireiVarrev  imiaffmi^at 
Tffy  dpxi^  yj/ri(fK>y  eVeveyicai^rac»  in  another,  x.  4,  at  tppa*fpat  Ttjw 
yl/ri<l>ou  iiri<f>ipov<riv — to  which  I  ahaU  advert  again  when  I  cotaie  to  the  in- 
stitntlon  of  the  tribnnes  of  the  people :  see  note  1284.  Here  we  catch  a  gUmpae 
of  lome  Roman  writer :  I  would  wager,  the  same  Maoer ;  for  Dionysius  him- 
self  had  n»  dew  m  this  Ubyxinth.  It  ia  of  the  patziciana  too  in  the  strict 
sense  that  the  Declamation  pro  Domo  14.  (3&)  says,  should  they  beoo^le  ex. 
tinct,  the  republic  would  want  Flamens,  Salii,  and  so  on,  and  the  auctore*  centu^ 
rUaorum  et  curiat&rum  co>»tlgibf»>iu  Here  the  half-inftmned  rhetoridan  betrays 
himself:  he  may  ham  read  in  Cie«o*«  books  on  the  BepubUe  the  passwys 
quoted  above  (n.  791.) ;  and  he  did  not  reflect  that  in  Cicero*s  days  there  were 
no  other  cnriate  oomitia  than  the  finmal  assemblies  for  confirming  dectLons. 
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The  contemporaries  of  Camillus,  though  they  had  a 
firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  legends  about  Romulus,  would 
have  laughed  at  any  one  who,  as  the  most  intelligent  men 
did  three  centuries  after,  should  have  represented  the 
institution  of  the  senate  as  a  politic  measure  issuing  from 
the  free-will  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  In  the  cities 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  around  the  Mediterranean,  a 
senate  was  no  less  essential  and  indispensable  than  a 
popular  assembly;  it  was  a  select  body  of  the  elder  citizens: 
such  a  council,  says  Aristotle,  there  always  is,  whether  the 
constitution  be  aristocratical  or  dcmocratical :  even  in  the 
oligarchal,  be  the  number  of  sharers  in  the  sovranty  ever 
so  small,  some  counsellors  are  appointed  to  prepare  public 
measures^ 

That  the  Roman  senate,  like  the  Athenian  of  Clis- 
thenes,  corresponded  to  the  tribes,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained:  but  we  may  go  further,  and  afBrm  without 
hesitation,  that  originally,  when  the  number  of  houses  was 
complete,  the  senate  represented  them  immediately,  and 
by  a  number  proportionate  to  theirs.  The  three  hun- 
dred senators  at  Rome  corresponded  to  the  three  hun- 
dred houses,  the  number  which  was  assumed  above  on 
good  grounds:  the  decurion  of  each  gens,  who  was  its 
alderman,   and  the  president  in  its  by-meetings,   would 

^^  wpoßwXot,  procurator^    ArittoUe  PoUt  iv.  15.  p.  125.  Sylb. 
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represent  it  in  the  senate.  And  this  explains  why  the 
members  of  the  senate»  in  the  colonies,  and  after  the 
Julian  law  those  in  the  municipia,  were  termed  decurions. 
The  Spartan  yepotfre^  were  eight  and  twenty,  a  singular 
number;  but  since  the  two  kings  made  up  thirty  with 
them,  it  may  be  explained  according  to  the  same  hypo- 
thesis. Thirty  houses  were  represented,  the  Agiads  and 
Eurypontids  by  the  kings :  these  names,  when  the  descent 
of  the  two  houses  from  twins  had  become  an  article  of 
popular  belief,  were  derived  from  certain  alleged  descend- 
ants of  those  mythical  brothers  ^^. 

That  the  senate  should  be  appointed  by  the  kings  at 
their  discretion,  cannot  conceivably  have  been  the  original 
institution.  Even  Dionysius  supposes  an  election:  his 
notion  of  it  however  is  quite  untenable,  and  the  houses, 
not  the  curies,  will  at  least  originally  have  chosen  their 
deputies. 

The  senate  was  divided  into  decuries :  each  of  these 
corresponded  to  a  cury.  When  the  state  was  without  a 
king,  ten  senators  presided  over  it  during  the  interreign: 
the  mode  of  proceeding  on  these  occasions  is  another  of  the 
points  on  which  our  historians  give  contradictory  accounts : 
and  no  wonder ;  for  no  such  magistrate  had  existed  during 
the  last  three  centuries^.     According  to  Livy,  when  there 

^*^  These  thirty  senaton  corresponded  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month. 
The  Roman  three  hundred  point  at  those  in  the  ten  months  of  the  cyclical  year : 
the  Attic  houses  at  those  in  the  solar  year  of  twelve  months.  The  numbers  in 
the  political  institutions  of  antiquity  are  never  arbitnry;  and  an  unusual  one 
invites  us  not  without  reason  to  inquiry.  Fiom  a  like  reference  I  explain  the 
afaigular  number  of  the  council  of  One  Hundred  and  Four  at  Carthage  (Aristotle 
Fdit.  II.  II.  p.  54).  This  is  twice  the  number  of  the  weeks  in  the  year :  sudi 
a  distribution  of  time,  wholly  independent  of  the  oelebiatum  of  the  sabbath, 
would  seem  to  have  been  common  to  the  Fhenidans  with  their  neighbouzs,  and 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  a  political  division^  as  the  moQths  were  among  the 
Gfeeks  and  Romans.  In  no  nation  is  such  a  scheme  more  piobable,  than  in 
that  which  raised  altan  to  the  Year  and  the  Mttith,  and  paid  diviAe  honours  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  other  abstractions :  this  is  related  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gades  by  Eustathius  ad  Diooys.  Perieg.  v.  463.  from  JE^Uk. 

^  In  the  year  701  there  was  to  be  sure  an  interreign :  but  aU  proceedings 
then  weie  arbitrary  and  lawless. 

t2 
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were  but  a  hundred  senator»,  one  was  nominated  in  each 
decury.  These  together  formed  a  board  of  ten,  in  which 
the  regal  power  and  its  badges,  enjoyed  by  each  interrex 
during  five  days,  devolved  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  no 
king  was  created  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  IMonysius  on  the  other  hand  states, 
that  the  two  hundred  paireSj  of  whom  the  senate  was 
composed  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  divided  into 
twenty  decuries,  and  that  one  of  these  was  fixed  on  by 
lot  as  the  interregal  board;  and,  when  their  time  had 
expired,  another.  Plutarch  finally,  adopting  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  and  fifty  senators,  says  nothing  of 
deciffies,  but  relates  that  the  royal  power  went  round 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  so  as  not  to  remain  more  than 
half  a  day  and  half  a  night  witl^  each;  and  then,  if 
the  people  were  still  without  a  king,  the  rotation  com- 
menced again  ^^.  This  last  account  falls  with  the  hoUow 
basis  on  which  it  rests,  the  number  of  the  senate :  and 
Dionysius  had  the  Attic  prytanies  in  view,  and  supposed 
that  all  the  senators  must  have  enjoyed  equal  rights. 
Livy^s  statement  refers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Ramnes ; 
and  in  it  we  see  the  decern  primij  the  ten,  each  of  whom 
was  the  first  in  his  decury^ :  we  may  decide  without  hesi- 
tation in  its  favour. 

The  senate  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  person 
to  be  proposed  by  the  interrex  to  the  curies ;  whose 
power  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  It 
was  a  rogation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  law;  and  hence  the 
interrex  is  said  rogare  regem,  to  put  his  acceptance  to 
the  vote.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  creation  of  Numa 
and  Abcus  is  related:  as  to  Servius  Tullius,  he  is  said 
to  have  usurped  the  throne  without  a  previous  election 

^  lifj  !•  17-    Dkajiliii  u*  67*    Flatttdi  NmA,  c.  3.  ]k  ttL 
■^  The  expwarion  of  Dknyiiiii,  to?«  Xa^ovvi  Beica  mpmroiK  dw&mtfikw 
up^eiv,  diews  that  he  found  thetenn  decern  primi  hi  ihe  Axunli.    If  he  had 
not  mouit  to  indicate  this,  he  would  have  written  to^  wptSrot^  Aa^ov<r< 
heKQ, 
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by  the  senate^.  Aftorwalrd  tiw  sflsne  system  continues  for 
a  ocmsiderahk  time  in  die  ccmsnlar  deotions;  as  well  as 
the  word  röga/re. 

When  the  king  had  been  accepted,  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  gods  was  sought  for  by  his  inauguration ; 
and  there  maj  hare  been  a  time  of  honest  credulity  when 
adverse  auguries  would  be  a  ground  for  proceeding  to 
a  new  election.  What  is  far  more  surprising,  is,  that 
the  inauguration  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  full 
power,  the  wmperiumj  to  the  new  king ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  invest  him  with  it  by  a  q)ecific  law,  which  he 
'  himself  proposed,  and  the  rejection  of  which  must  have 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  dignity.  Only  one  of  two 
grounds  can  have  occasioned  this  regulation.  Either  the 
person  nominated  had,  Uke  the  Greek  magistrates,  to 
pass  through  a  scrutiny  and  piove  that  nothing  disabled 
him  or  rendered  him  unworthy  to  «nter  upon  his  office; 
and  the  delegated  examiners  were  to  make  their  report 
on  the  subject  to  the  curies  ^^:  or  free  men  deemed  the 
intrusting  so  great  a  power  a  measure  so  grave  and 
hazardous,    tihat    th^    reserved    themselves    a    double 

^^  DldAjtittt  II.  6S.  irpo9'X€ipiV€aßro  (oi  wptvßvTcpOi  ßoyXeurai) — 
No^av*  »f  ^  rovT  e3o(eir  avrovSf  mtyKaXovat  rd  irXfjOof  «cc 
«McXif0-iav*  icai  mapfXBtotf  4(  avrmw  6  r&re  fteaoßaviXtw  k.  t.  A. 
m.  36.  il  fk€voßu<ri\€io^  ^TC^  ov>c<^^  ßatnXia  "Ajko^  eiriicv» 
pmvwnro^  %i  tdv  ^fxov  rd  ho^avra  rjr  ßovX^  k.  t.  \.  it.  S.  ow« 
«E^viTC«  .(tov  TvXXto»)  €€t¥Tf  /M|;^aM|(rao'^ai  ßae-iXMijv  €(ovvia¥, 
fuir9  ßovXn^  yj/ij^aafxivriv,  it^re  t»v  äXXw¥  t»¥  Kard  pofio» 
iwiT€X€ir0€»Tu»*  In  the  fturther  aooount  of  Nuina*8  election,  which  I  ha?e 
not  tnnsaibed  hese,  it  looks  m  if  the  intenex  piopoied  the  legid  candidate  of 
hia  o«m  aathoritj :  b«t  this  «embbaee  if  dispelled  by  the  way  in  which  the 
daetion  of  Ancoa  ia  lepwtnled.  Dionjnua  howew  may  have  wxittn 
cnelenly. 

*">  Thia  would  he  the  province  of  the  pootifik;  becauw  the  kings  had  so  impor- 
tant a  ahare  in  the  divine  service :  and  the  preliminary  acmtiny,  the  hoKi/Aaaia^ 
coold  certainly  belong  to  none  but  those  who  rd^  dpyd^  dwda-a^  oaa^t 
Bv<ria  TI9  if  Bepaweia  demv  aWfceiTOiy  mA  rovv  UpeK  awaifrat 
f^CTO^ovo-iv.    Dionytitts  ii.  73- 
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deliberation.  The  latter  ivas  Cicero^s  view,  even  with 
regard  to  the  annual  and  limited  magistracies^^. 

The  law  of  the  curies  conferred  on  the  king  all  the 
power  he  needed  as  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  army ; 
together  with  authority  to  hold  courts  and  assign  judges'. 
The  extent  of  this  prerogative  cannot  be  any  way  defined : 
one  thing  however  I  hold  to  be  as  good  as  certain ;  that 
the  celebrated  lew  regia  conconing  the  emperors,  the 
subject  of  so  much  controversy,  was  no  odier  than  the  law 
which  granted  the*  imperiiim  to  the  kings;  though  not  only 
¥nth  additions  but  likewise  with  alterations.  A  law  whidi 
had  been  proposed  by  a  king,  was  a  lea  regia ;  not  so  one 
which  related  to  conferring  regal  power  on  such  as  were 
not  kings.  The  table  concerning  the  invperiwrn  of  Vespa^ 
sian  professes  to  be  a  law,  not  an  ordinance  of  the  senate^ : 
though  under  the  emperors  any  comitia  but  such  as  were 
mere  forms,  like  those  of  the  curies,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  foranulary  by  which  the  imperiv^n  was  granted 
to  the  kings,  must  have  been  preserved  in  the  Papirian 
code. 

In  its  power,  prerogatives,  and  restrictions,  the  kingly 
dignity  at  Rome  resembled  that  of  the  heroic  age  in 
Greece:  it  differed,  in  being  only  a  magistracy  granted 
for  life.  The.  king  was  the  absolute  general^  and  the 
priest  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  nation ;  he  alone,  when 
¥nthin  the  city,  can  have  been  entitled  to  assemble  the 
senate  and  the  people,  and  to  lay  measures  before  them: 
but  laws,  war  and  peace,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
citizens  ^  though  there  could  be  no  precise  limits  to 
the  power  of  a  prosperous  and  favorite  prince.  He 
punished  disobedience  with  corporal  penalties  and  fines: 
yet  an  appeal  lay  from   such   sentences   to  the  assembly 

»1  del.agT.  II.  11.(26.) 

*  Judida,  qit«  ixnperio  contiDelMUitur;   these  in  those  days  could  not  yet 
have  been  defined. 

'  Its  genuineness  cannot  be  doubted  except  ^aj  an  utter  novice  in  these 
matters. 

*  Dionysius  ii.  14.  vi.  66. 
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of  the  citizens  ^^;  a  franchue,  which  can  only  be  cod- 
ceived  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  patricians.  Every 
ninth  day  the  king  held  his  court  ^:  to  his  tribunal  be- 
longed the  adjudication  of  property  and  persons,  the  pro- 
tection of  legal  possession;  in  a  word  every  thing  that 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  prstor^s  jurisdiction, 
«ven  the  assigning  a  judge ;  if  he  chose  however  to  deter- 
mine causes  in  person,  he  might  do  so.  His  power  over 
residents  within  the  pale*,  and  over  all  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  had  no  bounds,  any  more  than 
a  dictator's.  Booty  and  land  acquired  in  war  were  at 
his  absolute  disposal,  so  far  as  the  claim  of  the  citizens 
to  the  usufruct  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  A  part  of 
the  conquered  territory  fell  to  the  share  of  the  crown, 
which  had  extensive  demesnes  attached  to  it,  cultivated 
by  its  vassals^,  and  supplying  it  with  riches  and  a  devoted 
train.  Over  the  administration  of  the  pontifical  law  the 
king  did  not  preside:  the  independence  of  the  augurs  is 
apparent  from  the  legend  of  Attus  Navius;  that  of  the 
pontiffs  is  quite  as  unquestionable. 

^'  PiOTOcatiQiiein  etiam  a  legibuB  fiijsse  deolannt  pootifidi  libri,  ngnificant 
noBtri  etkm  augurales.  Ciono  de  Re  p.  11.  31.    See  belpw  note  U02. 

^  Maerobius  i.  15.  Tusd  nono  ^uoque  die  regem  suum  salutabant,  et  de 
proprüB  negotiis  consulelmnt.  The  fedings  which  the  lecollectioQ  of  this  usage 
kept  alive,  may  have  occasioned  the  separating  the  nones  and  the  nundines : 
Maerob.  i.  13 :  not  tl^e  fabulous  cause  assigned  for  it.    See  notes  671,  849. 

*  See  below  note  898. 

^  Agri,  arvi  et  arbusti  et  pascui,  lati  atque  uberes,  definiebantur,  qui  essent 
xcgii,  colerentur^ue  sine  legum  opera  atque  labore.    Ciceio  de  Re  p.  v.  2. 
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It  was  from  the  books  «f  the  pontiffs  «ad  attgurs,  that 
Livy  iock  the  formularieB  for  the  soleiBii  proceedings  of 
national  law;  formulsries  which,  after  prevailing  for 
many  ages,  had  in  his  day  been  long  obsolete,  and  the 
origin  of  which  was  traced  bai^k  to  the  kings.  This  is 
certain  with  regard  to  the  foflBMlary  in  trials  for  treason, 
containing  the  endende  £9r  the  existence  of  that  appeal 
to  the  pexiple,  which  Cicero  «knew  of  from  the  pontifical 
and  augund  books  ^^:  nor  is  it  more  questionable  as 
to  those  used  in  the  eonsecrati(m  of  a  king,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pater  Patratus  At  a  treaty,  in  those  of 
the  fecials,  and  in  the  surrendering  of  a  city.  A  conjec- 
ture about  the  nature  and  character  of  these  books  is  not 
a  presumptuous  exploring  of  a  thing  that  fate  has  f<»** 
bidden  us  to  know.  They  can  only  be  conceived  as  col- 
lections  of  traditions,  decisions,  and  decrees,  laying  down 
principles  of  law  by  reporting  particular  cases  ^ :  and  thus 
fragments  of  old  poems  might  be  contained  in  them,  such 
as  the  law  of  treason  from  the  lay  of  the  Horatii. 

The  actual  narrative  of  the  times  of  the  kings  Livy, 
guided  by  his  poetical  feeling,  drew  mainly  from  Ennius : 
this  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  his  assuming  for  the  dura- 
tion of  Alba  the  same  period  which  is  presupposed  by  the 
chronology  of  that  ancient  poet^^;  and  surely  it  cannot  have 

^  Above  notes  636  and  805. 
9  As  was  done  in  the  eastern  coUectioDs  of  tnäitions,  and  even  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  Numb,  xxxvi. 
^  Above,  pp.  170  and  229. 
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been  mer«  chaooe  that  the  invocation  of  the  god  Tiber 
by  Cocles  should  agree  «o  in  the  two  accounts  ^^^.  He 
could  not  have  selected  more  judixdously  :  and  so  long  as 
the  history  of  Rome  shall  be  written  after  him,  no  choice 
is  left  to  the  narrator  in  this  part  but  to  translate  Livy ; 
<Mr^  if  his  work,  like  mine»  will  not  admit  of  such  detail,  to 
give  the  simplest  record  of  poems,  which  happily  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  in  Livy^s  excellent 
r^nreaentatian  of  them. 

He  that  looks  for  historical  truth,  and  consequently 
for  connexion,  in  the  story  of  the  first  century  of  Rome^ 
must  find  it  wholly  inoomprdiensible  that  Alba  disappears 
altogether  the  moment  the  city  is  founded.  The  tradition 
neither  contains  any  report  of  aid  sent  by  the  mother  city 
during  the  dai^r  that  threatened  Rome ;  nor  any  expla- 
nation how  Romulus,  if  the  race  of  JEneas  became  extinct 
with  Numitmr,  was  k^  excluded  from  their  throne. 
Here  both  what  is  said,  and  what  is  not  said,  tends  to 
establish'  the  nature  of  those  accounts,  which  we  are  told 
are  historicaL  Alba  and  Roma  were  entirely  strangers 
to  each  other :  in  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  former 
city  it  is  not  the  Silvii  who  reign  there,  but  C.  Cluilius  as 
dictator,  pnetor,  or  king. 

Mutual  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  two  cities ;  and  it  fell  out  that  both  were 
sending  embassies  at  the  same  time  to  demand  satis- 
faction. Now  in  order  that  the  Albans  might  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  having  unjustly  refused  to  make 
atonement,  the  Roman  king  detained  their  embassadors  • 
by  festivals  and  banquets,  declining  to  introduce  them 
into  the  senate;  until  the  Albans  had  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  offenders  to  the  Roman  envoys,  and  these  had 
thereupon  declared  war  against  Alba^^     The  armies  of 

^^  Tiberine  patei,  te  sancte  preoor,  hcc  arma  et  hunc  militem  propitio  flu- 
mine  acdpias.  lavj  ii.  10.  Teque,  pater  Tiberine,  tuo  cam  flumine  sancto. 
•Emiins,  p.  41. 

^*  Bellom  in  trigeomum  diem  indixeiant,  says  livy :  acooiding  to  the  fedal 
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the  twa  cities  were  drawn  up  over  against  each  other  on 
the  Fossa  Cluilia,  the  ditch  that  bounded  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  territory  ^^:  the  princes  came  to  an  agreement 
that  a  combat  should  avert  a  battle.  There  were  in  each 
army  three  brothers,  of  the  same  age,  the  Horatii  and  the 
Curiatii;  their  mothers  were  sisters,  and  had  both  brought 
their  sons  into  the  world  at  a  birth**.  The  ancient  narrators 
varied  in  calling  sometimes  the  Horatii,  sometimes  the  Cu- 
riatii, Romans  or  Albans :  it  was  only  the  late  historians 
who  came  to  a  decision;  nor  is  there  any  better  autho- 
rity than  their  caprice,  if  the  former  now  pass  universally 
for  Romans,  and  by  me  too  shall  be  called  so.  Two  of  the 
Horatii  had  fallen ;  the  third  was  standing  unhurt  against 
three  wounded  foes,  and  by  craft  and  skill  overcame  them. 
At  the  gate  of  the  city  his  sister  in  her  despair  met  him  and 
cursed  him,  as  conducted  by  the  exulting  army,  he  bore 
aloft  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  among  the  rest  the  embroi- 
dered cloak  of  her  betrothed  which  she  herself  had  woven: 
wrath  seized  him,  and  she  fell  by  his  hand.  The  judges 
of  blood  condemned  him  to  be  hung  upon  the  luckless 
tree  ** ;   the  people  gave  him  his  life. 

law  howeTer  it  was  the  piactioe,  after  the  lapse  of  thiee  xespites,  eadi  of  ten  days, 
(or  likewise  after  thirty-thiee  days),  to  declare,  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  elders 
at  home  to  t&ke  counsel,  whether  they  should  arenge  their  wrong  by  war ;  and 
thus  assuredly  the  ancient  poet  represented  it  in  this  place  also.  No  doubt,  long 
before  LiTy^s  time  the  annalist  he  followed  made  the  change,  without  altogether 
abandoning  the  number:  certainly  it  was  a  startling  notion,  that  thirty  days 
should  have  elapsed,  without  the  Albans  at  Rome  having  heard  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  fecials  in  their  city.  Yet  what  need  had  die  poet  of  measuring  die 
actual  distance  ?  He  might  enlarge  it,  as  much  as  served  his  purpose :  just  as 
on  the  contrary  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  contract  the  Medea  and  Persians 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  Greek  people,  nay  of  a  single  city  and  its 
fbmain. 

*^  There  might  be  a  fzadidon  that  this  ditch  was  named  after  an  AUmd 
prinoe ;  hence  came  the  story  that  the  armies  had  been  long  encamped  thoe  : 
and  because  Fufiedus  is  afterward  the  pretor  of  the  Albans,  Cluilius  was  made 
to  die  in  the  camp. 

^^  Every  body  perceives,  how  the  two  sister  nations,  as  they  are  concaved  to 
be,  an  typified  here,  with  the  three  tribes  in  each  of  them. 

*^  The  phrase.  Am  argen  nordischen  Baum  henken^  in  the  Frisian  aws, 
answers  to  infiUci  arbore  sutpcndere. 
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For  the  compact  had  been,  that  the  nation  whose  cham- 
|>ion8  should  be  victorious,  was  to  command  the  obedience 
and  service  of  the  other :  and  the  Albans  fulfilled  it. 
When  Fidense  however  had  driven  out  or  overpowered 
the  Roman  colonists,  and  was  defending  itself  with  aid 
from  the  Veientines  against  Tullus  and  the  Romans,  in 
the  battle  that  ensued  the  Romans  stood  against  the 
Veientines;  on  the  right,  over  against  the  Fidenates, 
were  the  Albans  under  their  dictator  M ettius  Fuffetius  ^^^. 
Faithless  and  yet  irresolute  he  drew  them  off  from  the 
conflict  to  the  hills :  when  the  Etruscans,  seeing  that  the 
engagement  made  to  them  was  not  kept,  and  suspecting 
that  he  was  threatening  their  flank,  gave  way,  and  fled 
along  by  his  line,  the  twofold  traitor  fell  upon  them  in 
their  disorder,  for  the  sake  of  cloaking  his  treachery.  The 
Roman  king  feigned  himself  deceived:  on  the  following  day 
the  two  armies  were  summoned,  to  receive  their  praises 
and  rewards.  He  whose  courage  forsakes  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal  plot,  will  surrender  himself  to  secret 
vengeance,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  what  might  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  such  a  plot  had  been  formed.  The 
Albans,  having  left  behind  their  arms,  were  surrounded  by 
the  Roman  troops,  and  heard  the  sentence  of  the  inexorable 
king :  upon  their  dictator,-*--that,  as  he  had  been  faithless 
both  to  Rome  and  to  the  Etruscans,  in  like  manner  he 
should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses  driven  two  opposite 
ways;  upon  themselves  and  their  city, — that  they  should 
remove  to  Rome,  that  Alba  should  be  destroyed.  It  was 
accomplished.  Tlie  city,  stript  of  all  its  men  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  was  surprised,  and  razed,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets  ^^,  saving  the  temples. 

The  Alban  war  may,  like  the  Trojan,  have  a  historical 

^^  Metiiuty  not  Mettut^  would  have  been  the  reading  in  Liyy  also,  as  well  as 
in  Ennius  and  the  Greek  writers,  unless  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  had 
.  been  treated  with  contempt.   The  proper  names  of  the  Latins  resemble  gentile 
names  in  their  teiminations ;  as  Odaviut* 
>7  Servius  on  Mil  ii.  313. 
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loundation,  the  nature  of  which  caimot  be  apcuraiely  de^ 
termined:  but  the  eettkmeiKt  on  the  Ci^Mi  hill  is  by  other 
legends  attributed  to  Tuscans ;  under  Romulus,  or  again 
long  after  TuUus:  and  very  weighty  reasons  seem  to  pre- 
vail for  questioning  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Ro- 
mans. According  to  the  Italian  law  of  nations,  which  in 
sttch  a  case  of  a  total  destruction  would  also  have  been  the 
law  of  nature,  the  property  of  the  Alban  territory  must 
h«ve  passed  ov^  to  the  Romans.  Yet  we  find  it  in  the  pos- 
session not  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Latins ;  here,  at  the  foun- 
tain of  Ferentina,  below  Marino,  they  held  their  national 
assemblies  ^^.  So  that  an  entirely  different  historical  fact 
may  perhaps  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  story :  Alba  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  not  by  Rome,  and 
the  Albans  may  have  retired  to  Rome  and  been  received 
there  as  refugees.  Thus  the  destruction  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  carryii^  away  the  Fiesolans  to  her  pretended  daughter 
city,  is  the  earliest  point  that  passes  for  historical  in  the 
story  of  Florence.  From  the  year  1008  to  Machiavel 
there  are  nearly  160  years  less  than  were  reckoned  between 
Tullus  and  Livy;  the  oldest  chronides  related  it:  and 
now  the  Tuscan  critics  have  long  since  established  that 
Fiesole  continued  to  exist  for  many  ages  aftar  that  de- 
atruction  just  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

In  the  time  of  Tullus,  the  Sabines  were  the  most 
powtfful  people  in  all  Italy,  next  to  the  Etruscans. 
Tullus  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  them;  untu  the 
anger  of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  service  and  at  the 
decay  of  the  piety  that  had  been  inculcated  by  Numa,  was 
annpunced  by  a  shower  of  stones  on  the  Alban  mount,  and 
by  a  pestilence.  The  king  himself  sickened,  and  sank 
despondingly  into  restless  superstiticm.  As  the  gods  per- 
sisted in  their  silence,  and  would  not  by  any  sign  reveal  to 
him  the  means  of  atonement,  he  sought  by  Numa^s  myste- 
rious rites  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius  to  constrain  them 

8M  i^yy  I.  50.   vix.  25.    Dionyuttf  aeemt  to  eonfbaod  thii  plüte  with  ike 
Focntiniim  of  the  Hernicaas. 
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to  an  ßüsw^ :  but  aa  oTeraigbt  in  tbese  perilous  conjura- 
tions, or  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  brought  down  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  him.  The  lightning  consumed  the  corpse  and 
the  house  of  the  king,  together  with  all  his  fainfljr.  A 
reign  of  two  and  thirty  years  is  ass^ned  to  him. 

The  lay  of  Tullus  Hostslios  is  followed  by  the  i elation 
of  a  course  of  events,  lathout  any  nunrreUou»  circum- 
stances, without  poetical  coloiixingr  by  the  founding  ot 
Ostia  it  is  connected  with  history  :  but  it  is  refevved  to  an 
chronological  computation  ii^  which  the  tricka  of  artificial 
falsifiers  are  more  clearly  apparent  than  anywhere  elae^ 

Ancus  Maicius,  from  whom  the  pleb^an  house  of  die 
Marcii  boasted  of  deseendnig,  was  called  m  die  tradition 
ihe  son  of  Numa^s  daitghtei ;  which  indicates  the  altem»> 
tibn  of  Roman  and  Quirite  king».  Mindful  of  hi»  ancestor'» 
example  he  applied  himsdf,  without  abandkming  the  war, 
to  repair  the  neglect  oS  seUgion.  He  transcribed  the;  cere^ 
monial  law,  so  far  as  it  isquisedto  be*  generally  known^  upon 
tables,  and  fixed  them  up:  in  the  marketplace  that  aU  might 
read  them  :  and  indeed  it  may»  very  easily  be  believed  to 
have  not  been  until  after  tl»  time  of  the  kings  that  the 
indispensable  duties  ci  religioiis.  observances  were  converted 
by  the  pontifb  into  a  mystery  whidt  wa»  only  to  be  learnt 
from  their  teaching. 

In  the  old  poems  this  king  boee  die  epithet  of  the 
good  ^^^ :  and  as  he  is  related  to  have  parcelled  out  con«- 
quered  lands  among  the  people'^,  this-  may  have  been  the 
ground  of  that  epithet ;  as  on  the  other  hand  it  must  have 
been  what  occasioned  Virgil  to  charge  him  with  vanity  and' 
courting  pcpular  favour.  They  who  look  with  aversion  on 
the  beneficent  and  kingly  work  of  fostering  what  is  in  the 
germ  and  of  cherishing  new  rights  as  they  spring  up,  seek  for 
its  motives,  not  in  that  nobleness  of  mind  which  respects  the 
rights  of  whatever  has  life  in  it,  and  rejoices  in  the  com- 
ing of  new  life,  while  it  loathes  the  approach  of  torpour  or 

*>*  In  Ennius  and  Laoedus :    Zonans  too  say«  iwteiKtj^  my. 
*>  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  18. 
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of  decay,  but  in  impure  inducements,  which,  it  is  true,  mxy 
give  birth  to  actions  not  dissimilar  in  appearance. 

After  the  fall  of  Alba  begin  the  wars  with  the  Latins, 
who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Anio  in  a  semicircle  about 
Rome,  the  Tiber  forming  the  chord.  Of  that  war  with 
them,  which,  as  Dionysius  relates,  arose  even  in  the  time 
of  Tullus,  in  consequence  of  Rome  pretending  to  have 
acquired  the  supremacy  ascribed  to  Alba,  Livy  is  ignorant. 
He  does  however  make  mention  of  a  union  concluded 
under  that  king  with  the  Latins;  and  the  existence  of 
the  same,  as  a  confederacy  in  arms,  not  with  the  Latina 
alone,  but  also  with  the  Hemicans,  such  as  that  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  is  presupposed  in  a  narrative  preserved  from  Varro, 
which  has  a  historical  air  *^.  It  relates  that  allied  troopa 
under  generals  from  Anagnia  and  Tusculum,  encamping 
upon  the  Esquiline,  covered  the  city  whilst  Tullus  was 
besieging  Veii ;  a  war,  which  is  connected  with  that  against 
Fidenae,  just  as  it  is  in  the  legend  of  Romulus:  Livy, 
who  passes  over  it  here,  nevertheless  seems  to  include  it  in 
the  total  number  of  the  Veientine  wars^. 

Ancus  conducted  that  against  the  Latins  victoriously. 
Politorium,  Tellena,  Ficana  or  Ficulea,  were  taken  posses- 
sion  of,  and  their  inhabitants  compelled  to  settle  upon  the 
Aventine,  on  the  side  of  it  facing  the  Palatine.  At  length 
the  danger  of  Medullia  assembled  a  confederate  army,  over 
which  the  king  gained  a  long-contested  decisive  victory, 
and  thereupon  carried  away  many  thousand  Latins  to 
Rome.  He  also  made  conquests  from  Veii,  gained  forests 
on  the  seacoast  and  saltmarshes,  and  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  Romans,  building  Ostia  there,  the  oldest 
Roman  colony  which  the  historical  age  recognized  as 
having  been  preserved:  for  those  founded  by  Romulus, 
Fidenae,  Crustumerium,  and  Medullia,  by  their  rebellion 
effaced   this  character  again.     Ostia,   enjoying  the    same 

**'  Varro  Rnr.  Humin.  viii.  in  Festus  t.  Seprimflnrio, 
••  Septies  rebellarunt.    Liyy  v.  4. 
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Caerite  franchise,  was  the  harbour  of  Rome:  ships  of 
considerable  size  could  in  those  days  run  into  the  river ; 
which  now,  partly  through  neglect,  partly  from  ill-judged 
erections,  has  rendered  its  mouth  inaccessible,  even  more 
so  than  the  other  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  oldest  monument  of  Rome,  the  pri- 
son, formed  out  of  a  quarry  opened  in  the  Capitoline  hill, 
is  the  work  of  Ancus.  He  likewise  built  the  first  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  and  a  fort  before  it  upon  the  Janiculum  as 
a  bulwark*against  Etruria :  on  the  other  side  he  protected 
the  newly  settled  district,  the  valley  of  the  temple  of 
Murda,  by  the  ditch,  of  the  Quirites,  or  drained  it 
thereby  for  building  upon. 
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THE  LAY  OF  L.  TARQUINIÜ»  PRISCÜ8 

AND 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 


It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  tticieiit  Imjs  m 
their  original  form  spoke  of  DiH&atatiis  a$  the  father  at. 
L.  Tarquinius :  but  Polybius  must  have  found  this  ac- 
count already  extant  in  the  Roman  Annals*;  and  it  may 
also  have  occurred  in  Ennius ;  nay  even  in  the  later  forms 
assumed  by  the  old  poem,  when  the  stories  of  Zopyrus 
and  Periander  were  woven  into  it.  Such  lays,  even  in 
the  hands  of  learned  bards,  are  perpetually  altering  their 
features,  shifting  and  changing  until  they  vanish  away. 

When  Cypselus,  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  dispa- 
ragement, by  uniting  with  the  commons  had  overthrown 
the  oligarchy  at  Corinth,  and  was  taking  vengeance  on  the 
persons  who  had  aimed  at  hi»  hfe,  many  of  the  Baochiads 
fled,  among  the  rest  Damaratus.  Commerce  had  not  been 
esteemed  disreputable  among  the  Corinthian  nobility;  äs 
a  merchant,  Damaratus  had  formed  ties  of  friendship  at 
Tarquinii;  he  settled  there.  He  brought  great  wealth 
with  him;  the  sculptors  Euchir  and  Eugrammus,  and 
Cleophantus  the  painter  ^^ ,  accompanied  him ;  and 
along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  he  taught  the  Etrus- 
cans alphabetical  writing'^.  Renouncing  his  country  for 
ever,  he  took  an  Etruscan  wife,  and  to  the  sons  whom 
she  bare  him,  gave  the  names  and  education  of  their 
own  land,  together  with  the  refinements  of  Greece.    One 

•  Polyb.  VI.  2.  «w  Pliny.  H.  N.  xxxr.  Ö.  43. 

**  Tadtus.  Annal.  xi.  14. 
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story  represents  him  as  having  obtained  the  government 
of  Tarquinii^^:  but  there  is  more  accordance  with  the 
Etrurian  customs  and  laws  in  the  other,  that  his  son 
Lucumo,  having  by  his  elder  brother^s  early  death  be- 
come sole  heir  of  his  father^s  riches,  encouraged  by  his 
wife  Tanaquil  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  national  art 
of  reading  futurity,  resolved  on  emigrating  to  Rome,  be- 
cause every  prospect  to  honours  was  closed  against 
strangers  among  the  Etruscans.  An  augury  confirmed 
her  expectations.  When  they  were  looking  from  the  top  of 
the  Janiculum  upon  the  Roman  hills  before  them,  an  eagle 
carried  away  the  traveller's  bonnet  into  the  air,  then  stooped 
again  with  it  and  replaced  it  on  the  head  he  had  bared. 
At  Rome  he  was  welcome:  admitted  with  his  family  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  he  changed  his  name  into  Lu- 
cius Tarquinius,— «Livy  adds,  Priscus.  His  courage,  the 
splendour  with  which  he  lived,  his  liberality  and  pru- 
dence, gained  him  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  people : 
the  former  appointed  him  guardian  to  his  sons ;  and  the 
senate  and  citizens  with  one  consent  raised  him  to  the 
vacant  throne. 

Of  the  wars  ascribed  to  L.  Tarquinius,  Dionysius, 
adopting  the  forgeries  of  very  recent  annalists,  has  given 
an  intolerable  newspaper  account :  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work  even  Livy's  dignified  brevity  goes  too  much  into 
detail;  and  it  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  them, 
to  stop  and  point  out  how  the  two  historians  contradict 
each  other  as  to  the  order  of  these  wars  and  their  events. 
According  to  Livy  it  was  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  who 
obstinately  and  unsuccessfully  resisted  the  growing  power 
of  Rome.  Apiolse,  which  Tarquinius  destroyed,  was  a 
Latin  town;  and  so  rich,  that  the  booty  sufficed  for 
exhibiting  more  splendid  games  than  the  city  had  yet 
seen:  Comiculum  too  was  burnt  to  the  ground;  and, 
together  with  Nomentum,  Ameriola,  Cameria,  Crustume- 
rium,  Ficulea,  MeduUia,  places  to  be  sought  for  between 

St»  Stnbo  vui.  p.  378.  c. 
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NomeDtum,  Tusculam,  and  the  walls  of  Bome**^,  sub- 
mitted to  the  doDUnioii  of  the  Bonums.  One  or  two  of 
these  towns  are  never  agam  mentioned  afterward.  The 
Sahmes  had  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Borne  with  a  great 
force:  the  Roman  hcnrse  drove  them  back:  their  camsp 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  when  Tarquinius  set 
fire  to  their  bridge  by  means  of  burning  rafts,  and  anni- 
hilated their  whole  army.  To  this  war  several  traditioos 
refer;  the  vow  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  introductian  of 
ornaments  for  boys  of  noble  birth :  the  king^s  stm,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  received  from  him  the  golden  ball  and  the 
purple-bordered  robe,  because  he  had  slain  a  foe. 

The  war  in  which  Tarquinius  subdued  the  ^quians, 
in  after  times  the  indefatigable  enemies  of  Rome,  and 
already  a  great  and  menacingly  powerful  people*^,  is 
referred  by  Livy  to  the  second  king  of  that  name". 
Dionysius  knows  nothing  at  all  of  this  quarrel:  on  the 
other  hand  he  relates  minutely,  how  at  first  five  of  the 
remoter  great  Etruscan  cities  were  induced  to  send  in- 
adequate assistance  to  the  Latins;  how  afterward,  when 
the  Sabines  had  entered  into  a  truce  for  some  years,  all 
the  twelve  cities  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines  united 
their  forces  against  Rome,  but  after  losing  a  battle  at 
Eretum  submitted  to  king  Tarquinius  as  their  supreme 
head,  and  did  homage  to  him  by  presenting  him  with  the 
badges  of  royalty,  the  splendour  of  which  ennobled  his 
triumph  ^ :  according  to  this  account,  in  the  evening  of 
his  life  he  was  the  acknowledged  sovran  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines.     With  regard  to  such  a  vast 

***  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Romans  and  Sabines  can  have  eoime  in 
contact  in  their  wars,  so  long  as  these  cities  continued  hidependent  and  separated 
them. 

^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  20. 

^  He  treats  it  indeed  as  a  matter  of  less  importance :  pacem  cum  Mqüomm 
genta  fedt.  i.  S6. 

A  TMs  ceremony  too  was  adopted  by  Rome  from  the  Etruscans,  whoie 
monunentB  contain  representations  of  triumphal  processions. 
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extent  of  his  dominions  Cicero  like  Livy  is  silent ;  the 
only  extant  Latin  writer  who  speaks  oi  it,  is  Floras :  but 
thus  much  is  recognized  by  all,  that  Rome  under  Priscus 
raised  itself  far  above  its  former  power. 

The  victory  in  the  Sabine  war  was  owing  to  his  having 
doubled  the  niunber  o^  his  cavalry :  in  accordance  with 
this  the  king  wished  to  double  the  number  of  the  eques- 
trian  centuries,   and  to  name  the  three  new  ones  after 
himself  and  his  friends.     His  design  was  opposed  by  the 
augur  Attus  Navius ;  who  rq>resented  that  Romulus  had 
acted  under  the  guidance  of  the  auspices  in  regulating 
the  centuries,  and  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the 
auspices  could  warrant  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
knights.     Attus  was  by  descent  a  Sabine ;  the  gift  of  ob- 
serving and  interpreting  auguries  was  the  endowment  of 
his  countrymen ;  even  when  a  boy,  without  instruction  he 
had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward  on  being  taught  had 
acquired  the  greatest  insight  into  it  that  any  priest  ever 
attained  to^   In  all  pobability  the  books  which  we  read, 
word  his  ohjections  less  peremptorily  than  they  once  were 
worded  in  the  legend :    protiably  he  declared  that  the 
auspices    forbade    any   change.      Tarquinius,    to    shame 
the  augurs,  or  for  his  own  conviction,  as   Croesus  tried 
the  veracity  of  the    oracle,    commanded  him  to  divine 
whether  what  he  ifas  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were 
possible  or  impossible.     When  Attus  had  observed  the 
heavens    and    declared    that    the    object    of    the    king^s 
thoughts  could  be  efFected,  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him 
a  whetstone,  and  a  razor  to  split  it  with:    the  augur 
did  so  without  delay.      The  whetstone   and  razor  were 
preserved  in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar:   beside  them 

»»  IHonyiittB  aays,  he  did  not  bdong  to  the  eollege  of  aagun.  This  is  an 
lufiBNnce  which  his  ingenuity,  or  that  of  some  one  before  him,  drew,  because 
ills  aagus  «ere  patridans,  and  Attus  in  his  boyhood  had  tended  his  father's 
swine  $  as  if  a  poor  patridan  eonld  have  dispensed  with  the  household  services 
of  his  children.  It  is  absdutely  inconceivable  that  the  ancient  legend  should 
have  represented  the  most  renowned  of  aU  augun  as  a  stranger  to  the  college. 

u2 
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on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  stood  the  statue  of 
Attus»  a  priest  with  his  head  muffled. 

Yielding  to  this  omen,  the  king  abandoned  the  establish- 
ment of  new  centuries :  but  he  associated  a  second  under 
the  same  name  to  each  of  those  established  by  Romulus ; 
so  that  from  this  time  forward  there  were  the  first  and 
second  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  They  who  have 
written  that  the  equestrian  order  was  increased  to  twelve 
hundred,  take  a  century  for  a  hundred  horsemen,  and 
suppose  that  the  six  centuries  were  further .  doubled  by 
the  same  king  after  the  iBquian  war  ^^ :  what  they  refer 
to  however  is  nothing  but  the  imion  with  an  equal  number 
of  Latin  cavalry  in  the  field,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
infantry. 

What  has  made  the  name  of  Tarquinius  ever  memo- 
rable, is,  that  with  him  begins  the  greatness  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  city.  Often  the  legend  fluctuates  in  ascrib- 
ing a  work  or  an  exploit  to  him  or  to  his  son :  but  the 
vaulted  sewers  by  which  the  Velabrum,  the  Forums,  the 
country  down  to  the  lower  Subura,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Circus,  till  then  swamps  and  lakes,  or  bays  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  were  drained,  are  by  most  of  them  called  the  work 
of  the  elder  king ;  and  coupled  with  this  undertaking  must 
have  been  that  of  embanking  the  Tiber.  In  the  valley 
thus  g^ned  between  the  ancient  town  of  Rome  and  the 
Tarpeian  hill,  he  allotted  a  space  for  a  market  and  for 
the  meetings  of  the  people,  built  porticoes  around  it,  and 
gave  ground  to  such  as  wished  to  set  up  booths  and  shops 
there.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  the  meadow 

*"  This  tfarowB  light  on  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  20. 
Prioribus  equitum  partibus  secundJA  additis,  x  ac  cc  fedt  eqnites,  numcrumque 
duplicavit  postquam  beUo  .^uos  subegit.  lAvy  has  misanderstood  the  fiüt : 
yet  in  him  too  1200  should  be  written,  not  1800 :  see  Mai  on  the  passage  of 
Cioero.  For  there  is  little  difference  between  d  and  a,  especially  in  the  uncial 
character  of  which  a  specimen  is  gi^en  in  the  plate  to  my  edition  of  Cioero*s 
fragments  n.  3 ;  and  they  would  be  perpetually  mistaken  for  each  other,  but  that 
d  lA  a,  consonant,  m^ccc  in  the  Florentine  manuscript  comes  from  moccc 
(m  ac  cc)  as  it  stands  in  Cicero. 
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redeemed  from  the  water  was  levelled,  and  converted'  into 
a  race-course:  every  cury  had  a  place  here  assigned 
to  it,  where  the  senators  and  knights  erected  scaffolds  to 
view  the  games  from^*,  and  where  they  will  also  have 
made  room  for  their  clients.  He  surrounded  the  city  with 
a  wall  of  hewn  stone  after  the  Etruscan  manner,  or  at 
least  made  preparations  for  it^.  The  building  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  from  the  very  foundation  is  ascribed  by 
the  '  earlier  narratives  to  the  last  king :  to  the  father 
they  only  attribute  the  vow.  And  so  must  every  one  do, 
who  wishes  for  connexion  or  fancies  he  sees  history  in  lays 
and  legends:  otherwise  during  the  whole  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  the  building  would  have  rested  for  forty- 
four  years. 

Works  that  rival  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan,  can- 
not have  been  accomplished  without  oppressive  taskwork, 
any  more  than  those  of  the  Pharaohs  or  Solomon'^s.  The 
king  cheered  his  people  during  their  hard  service  by 
games;  which  from  his  time  forward  were  celebrated  annu- 
ally in  September  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  or  great 
games.  Among  the  contests  which  drew  the  Greeks  to 
Olympia,  only  the  chariotrace  and  boxing  were  practised 
by  the  Etruscans.  The  spectacle  was  a  source  of  delight 
to  the  people  of  Italy ;  but  the  contests  were  the  business 
of  hirelings  or  slaves :  the  freeman  who  engaged  in  them, 
instead  of  being  immortalized  by  sculpture  or  in  song,  and 
of  becoming  the  pride  of  his  family,  forfeited  his  honour 
and  his  civil  rights.  The  charioteer  and  the  player  were 
in  no  higher  esteem  than  the  gladiator.  Not  that  the 
Romans  dung  to  their  spectacles  of  all  kinds  with  less 
vehemence  of  pleasure  than  the  Greeks :  but  if,  like  the 
Greeks,  they  could  have  honoured  the  object  that  excited 

^'^  Loca  diviBa  patribus  equitibusque,  aajs  LiTy  i.  36 :  Bi^Aolv  tow  to*- 
^<Hf^  €««  TpiaKovra  (ppdrpa^j  eKdaTrj  <ppdTp<jL  fjLoTpav  dvehmKC  fiiav» 
DioDysius  iii.  68.    They  are  both  rdatmg  the  same  thing. 

»  Dionyrius  iii.  67  »»y»  eZoKifAaae*  Livy  i.  38  parat.  The  tradition., 
we  may  be  sure,  was  not  thus  cautious :  what  made  the  historian»  so,  is  dear 
enough  :  the  wall  of  Servius. 
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th^  piueions,  they  would  not  have  lost  themselves  in  that 
extravi^ant  ftiry,  which  even  in  early  times  maddened  the 
factions  of  the  circus  in  behalf  of  their  despicable  fiivorites. 
But  the  chariotrace  was  not  the  only  enjoyment  at  the 
Circensia :  there  were  also  the  processionS)  the  images  of 
the  gods  borne  along  robed  in  kingly  garments,  the 
aitmed  boys,  the  war-dances  and  the  ludicrous  imita- 
tions of  them  *.  The  worship  of  the  gods  too,  till  then 
pUin  and  simple,  was  clothed  witli  splendour  under  TaK 
quinius:  in  his  reign  bloody  sacrifices  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  adoration  to  have  been  first  paid 
to  representations  of  the  gods  under  human  forms. 

The  memory  of  this  king  was  cherished  aüd  ho- 
noured by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sighed  under 
his  heavy  yoke ;  nay  these  sufferings  were  imputed  to  his 
detested  son ;  although  neither  the  Forum  nor  the  Circus 
Clin  have  been  laid  out,  uiitil  the  great  sewers  had  been 
built.  Yet  more  favour  was  shewn  by  after  ages  to  Caia 
CseciUa,  the  wife  whom  another  legend  gives  him  instead 
of  the  Etruscan  Tahaquil:  a  ben^cent  enchantress^ 
and  an  industrious  housewife  diligent  at  the  loom,  she  was 
Reverenced  by  the  Roüian  brides",  just  as  the  days  of 
Queen  Bertha  and  her  spinningwheel  are  still  hdd  in 
blessed  remembrance  among  the  Grermans. 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs,  Tarquinius 
had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  when  his  glorious  life  was 
wrested  from  him  by  assassination.  The  sons  of  Aiicus 
Marcius  had  long  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  and 
usurper,  whose  death  would  leave  the  throne  vacant  to 
their  advantage.  They  were  not  quieted  by  seeing  thitt 
th^  king  was  more  than  eighty  yeaars  old:  for  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  approach  of  death  found  him  possessed 

*  Dionysios  vii.  72. 
"^  She  wore  a  magic  gixdle :  hence  perttms  In  great  petfl  took  fUiogs  ftom  the 
girdle  of  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  SancuB.    Festus.  v.  Pnedia. 

^  Ptobua  de  nomiiiibua  p.  1400*  in  Ootfaofted*  Auct.  ling.  Lat.  Flutafdi 
Quest.  Rom.  XXX.  p.  271*  e.  makes  her  wife  to  a  son  of  Tarqttiniuik 
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of  lus  otafidotisness,  he  would  secure  the  succession  to 
his  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  whole  people.  In  those  days  the  prince 
still  acted  as  a  judge,  especially  in  breaches  of  the  peace, 
for  every  one  of  his .  subjects  who  had  recourse  to  his 
paternal  authority.  Under  a  pretext  of  this  kind  two 
murderers  engaged  by  the  Mardi  obtained  an  entrance 
into  the  king^s  apartment,  and  gave  him  a  deadly  wound. 

The  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  was  as  marvellous  as  it 
was  humble.  Ocrisia,  a  handmaid  of  the  queen  and  one 
of  the  captives  taken  at  Comiculuni,  whai  bringing  some 
cakes  as  an  offering  to  the  household  genius,  saw  an  appa^ 
rition  of  the  god  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth:  Tanaquil 
commanded  her  to  array  herself  as  a  bride  and  shut  herself 
up  in  the  chapel.  She  became  pregnant  by  a  god :  many 
itomans  called  the  household  genius  the  father  of  Servius, 
others  Vulcan.  The  former  supported  their  opinion  by 
the  festival  Servius  established  in  honour  of  the  Lares: 
the  ktter  by  the  deliverance  which  the  god  of  fire  vouch- 
safed to  his  statue  ^. 

Such  legends  are  always  far  older  than  those  which 
have  a  historical  semblance ;  of  the  latter  kind  two  very 
different  ones  became  current  concerning  the  descent  of 
Servius.  According  to  the  one^^,  his  mother  was  a  hand- 
maid from  Tarquinii,  his  father  a  client  of  the  king,  he 
himself  when  a  child  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  The 
other  has  a  more  dignified  air,  and  was  caught  at  by  Dio- 
nysius:  that  at  Corniculum,  one  of  the  Latin  towns  to 
the  north  of  the  Anio,  there  dwelt  a  person  of  princely 
birth,  who  likewise  bote  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius : 
Ihat  at  the  taking  of  his  native  city  he  was  slain  along 
with  all  its  defenders:  but  that  his  widow,  then  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  carried  away  with  the  other 

^  dirid.  Fast  vi.  026  f £.    DiooyiiiiB  iv.  2. 

^  In  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  21.  The  iniinuatioD  that  Servius  was  probably  s 
bastaid  of  the  king,  is  an  instance  how  even  the  greatest  mind  may  be  betrayed 
for  onoe  into  writing  a  siUy  absurdity. 
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captives  to  Rome;  where  on  account  of  her  illuBtrious 
rank  she  was  assigned  to  the  queen,  was  treated  with 
honour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  boy. 

One  day  as  the  child  was  sleeping  in  the  portico  of 
the  royal  palace,  his  head  to  the  horrour  of  the  beholders 
was  seen  encircled  with  fire**®.  The  queen  Tanaquil 
forbade  the  flame  to  be  extinguished:  for  the  Etruscan 
prophetess  recognized  in  it  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and 
that  the  boy  was  called  to  great  things :  when  he  awoke 
the  apparition  had  vanished.  From  that  time  forward  he 
was  bred  up  like  the  king'*s  own  child,  and  to  the  highest 
hopes.  In  more  advanced  life  also  he  never  ceased  to  be 
in  intimate  communion  with  the  higher  powers.  The  god- 
dess Fortune  loved  him :  she  compressed  ¥äthin  his  life  all 
the  extremes  of  her  empire,  birth  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  the  possession  of  sovran  power  with  worthiness  to 
wield  it,  and  finally  unmerited  cruel  death:  she  visited  him 
secretly  as  his  spouse'^,  but  under  the  condition  that  he 
should  cover  his  face  and  never  look  upon  her.  A  very 
ancient  gilt  wooden  statue  of  the  king,  the  face  of  whidi 
was  in  like  manner  kept  covered  over,  was  set  up  in  the 
temple  he  had  erected  to  his  goddess.  The  temple  was 
once  consumed  by  fire;  but  the  statue  remained  unin-. 
jured,  because  Servius  was  sprung  out  of  the  flames. 

In  his  early  years,  the  city  and  army  found  him  the 
bravest  and  the  best  of  the  Roman  youth :  a  battle  had 
been  almost  lost ;  he  threw  the  standard  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy^s  ranks,  and  thus  inspirited  his  soldiers  to  gain 
the  victory  :  he  headed  the  armies  of  the  aged  king  with 
glory,  .and  as  a  reward  was  selected  to  wed  his  daugh- 
ter. His  father-inJaw  intrusted  him  with  the  exercise 
of  the  government ;    and  when  Tarquinius  became  very 


*^  According  to  Valerius  Antias  this  happened  late  in  life,  when  he  had  fallen 
asleep  after  sorrowing  long  for  the  death  of  his  wife  Ge^mia.  Platarcfa  de 
Fort  Roman,  p.  323.  c.  This  Gegania  instead  of  Tarquinia,  and  CaBcOia  in, 
stead  of  Tanaquil,  may  possibly  be  historical  personages. 

»  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  677  ff. 
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old,  Servius  may  have  been  able  to  lighten  the  yoke  that 
pressed  on  his  subjects.  So  that  they  heard  the  tidings 
with  joy,  when,  by  an  artifice  which  has  frequently  been 
practised  in  the  East,  it  was  announced  to  them  that  the 
king^s  wound  was  not  dangerous;  meanwhile  it  was  his 
will  that  Servius  should  govern  in  his  stead.  Had  an 
interreign  taken  place,  it  would  have  lain  within  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  keep  the  election  of  Servius  from  com- 
ing to  the  vote:  as  it  was,  he  ruled  with  the  authority  of 
a  king,  without  any  election :  however  when  the  death  of 
Tarquinius  became  known,  the  curies  invested  him  with 
the  imperium  ^^ ;  and  afterward  he  did  homage,  the  first 
who  ever  did  so,  to  the  majesty  of  the  centuries,  by  letting 
them  also  decide  whether  he  was  to  reign  over  them. 

The  wars  of  this  king  are  far  the  least  important  part 
of  his  actions :  one  that  was  carried  on  successfully  against 
the  Veientines,  of  which  Livy  makes  only  slight  mention, 
is  magnified  by  Dionysius  into  victories  over  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation,  which  after  the  death  of  Tarquinius  had 
repented  of  its  submission,  but  was  compelled  by  severe 
defeats  to  resort  to  it  a  second  time  as  to  the  only  means 
of  safety.  Indeed  the  forgery  has  penetrated  even  into 
the  Fasti,  where  the  pretended  triumphs  stand  recorded 
with  the  year  and  day  of  their  occurrence. 

In  the  older  traditions  Servius,  next  to  Numa,  seems 
to  have  had  the  scantiest  portion  of  military  fame  allotted 
to  him:  his  great  deeds  were  laws;  and  posterity,  says 
Livy,  named  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  civil  rights  and 
institutions,  by  the  side  of  Numa  the  author  of  all  the 
religious.  The  constitution  which  is  attributed  to  him, 
requires  an  explanation  that  must  be  separated  and  re- 
moved without  the  circle  of  the  legends:  but  the  lays 
which  preserved  his  memory  in  freshness,  must  assuredly 
have  also  celebrated,  how  with  his  royal  treasures  he  paid 
the  debts  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  redeemed 

^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  21.    Dionysius  iv.  12. 
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those  who  had  pledged  theb  labour  for  what  they'  bmrn 
rowed;  how  he  assigned  allotments  of  land  to  the  free 
plebeian  citizens,  out  of  the  territories  they  had  won  for 
their  common  country  with  their  blood. 

Many  Latin  communities,  whether  their  towns  had 
been  destroyed,  or  still  existed  as  market-places,  at  this 
time  formed  ä  part  of  fhe  Boman  people,  which  had 
already  grown  into  a  nation :  and  this  nation  was  united 
by  treaty,  but  not  by  a  federal  league,  with  the  Latins 
who  held  their  general  assemblies  at  the  fbuntdn  of  Fe* 
rentina.  Servius  brought  about  a  federal  union,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtained  a  supremacy  in  it.  All  such  fede- 
rations among  the  ancients  were  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship at  some  common  temple :  the  sun  and  moon,  Dianus 
and  Diana,  were  the  divinities  adored  by  the  Latins,  as 
the  mightiest,  the  most  manifest,  and  the  most  benevolent. 
Servius  concluded  a  league  between  Home  and  the  thirty 
towns  of  the  Latins,  among  which  Tusculum,  Gabii,  Prse^ 
nesie,  Tibur,  Aricia,  Ardea,  were  at  that  time  the  most 
important :  and  die  confederates  combined  in  erecting  a 
temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  the  principal  abode  of 
such  Latins  as  had  newly  become  citizens  of  Rome« 
The  tablet  containing  the  record  of  the  league,  and  enu« 
merating  ev^  people  that  took  part  in  it,  wad  erected  and 
preserved  there :  and  it  may  have  been  because  this  temple 
was  the  common  property  of  Rome  and  Latium,  that  the 
Aventine  was  not  included  within  the  pomoerium  of  the  city ; 
neither  when  Servius  extended  it  by  incorporating  the  Es- 
quiline  and  the  Viminal,  nor  in  subsequent  enlargements  ^^^. 

The  Sabines  also  joined  in  the  worship  of  this  temple^'. 
A  yeoman  of  that  people  had  a  bull  of  prodigious  size  bom 
among  his  cattle,  the  enormous  horns  of  which  were  pre- 
served down  to  very  late  times,  nailed  up  in  the  vestibule : 
the  soothsayers  announced  that  whoever  should  sacrifice 

8*1  Gellius  XIII.  14. 

**  In  this  way  one  may  get  over  the  difficulty  which  the  acute  Ghueanus 
pcroeived  in  Liyy  i.  45. 
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diis  bnll'  to  -the  Diana  of  the  Aventine,  his  countjry  woUd 
rille  over  its  confederates.  When  the  Sabine  had  driven  the 
victim  before  the  altar,  die  Ronuui  priest  craftily  rebuked 
him  for  daring  to  offer  it  up  with  unclean  hands:  while 
he  went  and  washed  in  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  accomplished 
the  sacrifice. 

The  legend  relates  that  the  pätridiahs  received  the 
king^s  beneficent  and  wise  laws  sullenly  and  angrily ;  and 
its  voice  may  wdl  be  believed;  for  among  their  descen« 
dtoAs  only  here  and  there  a  few  were  inspired  with  the 
wisdom  of  king  Theopompus,  who  comforted  his  repining 
quäen  by  tdling  her,  that  power  from  being  limited  beccmies 
more  lasting.  Strong  hcxuses  belon^g  to  the  nobility  in 
strong  situations  within  the  dty  excited  alarm  ia  ancient 
Rome,  as  they  did  during  the  middle  ages:  thus  the  people 
looked  vnih  jealousy  on  the  house  that  the  consul  Vale« 
rios  was  building,  and  thus  the  Tuscans  are  said  to  have 
been  commanded  to  descend  from  the  Cselian  hill*.  In  the 
same  spirit  it  is  related,  that^  when  Servius  ^as  building 
on  the  Esquiline  and  took  up  his  o^  residence  upon  that 
ntouilt,  he  would  not  allow  thä  patricians  to  fix  there ;  just 
as  they  were  afterward  prohibited  from  dwelling  on  the  Ga- 
pitcdlne :  but  he  assigned  the  valley  to  thedi,  i^ere  they 
settled  ahd  formed  the  Vtciis  PatricitM^*^ ;  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Santa  Pudenziana.  His  suspicion  was  not 
unwarranted;  thus  much  may  be  considered  as  histori* 
cal,  that  they  conspired  with  a  heinous  rebel  against  the 
venerable  king. 

The  royal  house  of  Rome  too,  says  Livy,  was  not  to 
continue  undefiled  by  tragical  horrours.  The  two  bro- 
thers, Lucius  and  Aruns,  the  sons  of  Tatquinius  Friscus, 
were  married  to  the  two  daughters  of  king  Servius. 
Lucius,  capable  of  crime,  though  his  own  impulses  were 
not  strong  enough  to  urge  him  into  it,  was  united  to  a 
virtuous  lady ;   Aruns,  honest  and  sincere,  to  a  wife  of  a 

•  Vairo  d«  1. 1.  iv.  p.  14.  •«  Festus  ▼.  Patricias  VIcu». 
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diabolical  character.  Enraged  at  the  long  life  of  her  aged 
father,  at  the  apathy  of  her  husband,  who  seemed  ready 
to  resign  the  throne  on  its  becoming  vacant  to  his  am- 
bitious brother,  she  swore  destruction  to  them  both.  She 
seduced  Lucius  to  join  her  in  contriving  the  death  of 
his  brother,  of  her  own  sister:  without  even  the  bare 
show  of  moiumng,  they  lit  their  marriage  torch  at  the 
funeral  pile:  Tanaquil  lived  to  endure  this  sorrow***. 
It  seemed  however  as  if  the  criminals  were  losing  the  aim 
of  their  crime:  for  Servius,  to  complete  his  legislation, 
entertained  the  thought  of  laying  aside  the  crown,  and 
himself  introducing  the  consular  form,  of  government  ^. 
Nor  did  they  stand  alone  in  their  alarm  and  indignation 
at  this  plan :  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them  en- 
tirely:  for  they  saw  that  the  hateful  laws  of  Servius 
would  be  confirmed  for  ever,  if  consuls  should  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  king^s  commentaries.  When  the 
conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tarquinius  appeared  in  the  senate 
with  the  badges  of  royalty,  and  was  greeted  by  the  insur- 
gents as  prince.  On  the  report  of  a  seditious  commotion, 
the  king  hastened  undaunted  to  the  senate-house.  Stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  he  reprimanded  Tarqiunius  as  a 
traitor:  the  latter  seized  the  weak  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  stone  steps.  Bleeding  and  maimed 'Servius 
was  lifted  up  by  some  trusty  attendimts  and  led  away;  but 
before  he  reached  his  dwelling,  the  tyrant^s  servants  came 
up  with  him  and  murdered  him  :  his  body  they  left  lying 
in  its  blood. 

Meanwhile  TuUia  could  not  await  the  tidings  of  the 
result.  She  drove  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd  to  the 
senate-house,  and  hailed  her  husband  king :   her  transports 

***  Recording  to  FabiuB :  see  Dionyaiiu  it.  30,  iriien  he  Tcliemently  finds 
fault  with  Fabius  on  this  score,  because  according  to  the  Annals  Aruns  died  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  Servius. 

*^  lAry  I.  48. 60.  DioDysitis  iv.  40.  In  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Roman,  p.  323.  d 
Ocrisia  or  Tanaquil  exacts  an  oath  from  him  not  to  do  so :  that  is,  she  foresaw 
TuUia^s  crime. 
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struck  even  him  with  horroiir;  he  commanded  her  to  return 
home.  In  a  street,  which  from  that  time  forward  bore 
the  name  of  the  Wicked,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lyiug 
before  her.  The  mules  shrank  back ;  her  servant  pulled 
in  the  reins ;  she  ordered  him  to  drive  her  carriage  over 
the  corpse:  the  blood  spirted  over  the  carriage  and  on 
her  dress. 

According  to  another  legend  which  Ovid  has  worked 
up "®,  the  insurrection  of  Tarquinius  excited  a  *fray  be- 
tween his  partisans  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  king ;  in  which  Servius,  while  flying  to  his  house,  was 
slain  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline :  thus  the  bloody  corpse 
was  lying  before  the  carriage,  when  Tullia  drove  to  take 
possession  of  the  palace. 

Once  she  ventured  to  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune,^ 
where  the  honoured  statue  of  her  father  was  erected :  the 
statue  hid  its  face  from  the  looks  of  the  parricide  ^^. 

The  people,  stunned  and  dismayed,  sufiered  the  chains 
that  had  been  loosened,  to  be  fastened  upon  them  again : 
but  when  in  the  funeral  procession  the  image  of  Servius 
was  borne  behind  his  bier  in  the  pomp  of  royalty,  then 
every  virtuous  and  every  fierce  passion  was  kindled  by 
the  beloved  features  that  were  restored  to  their  sight : 
an  insurrection  would  have  burst  forth  immediately; 
vengeance  would  have  been  taken:  but  so  unstable  and 
thoughtless  is  the  populace,  its  rage  was  appeased  when 
the  face  was  covered  over*®.  Yet  the  memory  of  Ser- 
vius continued  to  live  very  long;  and  since  the  people 
celebrated  his  birthday  on  the  nones  of  every  month— -for 
the  month  had  become  uncertain;  but  that  he  was  bom 
on  the  nones  of  some  month  was  agreed  by  every  tradition, 

«*«  OYid  Fast,  vi*  698.  ♦'  Ovid  Fast  vi.  613. 

^  Another  legend  followed  by  liyy  leUtted  exactly  the  contrary ;  that  Tar- 
quinius  forbade  the  burial  of  the  corpse,  saying  in  mockery,  Romulus  too  had 
gone  without  funeral  rites ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  name  df  Superbus  was 
given  him.  They  who,  like  Dionysius,  thought  such  conduct  too  unmannerly, 
devised  a  way  o£  burying  Servius,  not  indeed  suitably  to  his  rank,  but  at  least 
privately. 
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to— and  as  their  venemdoa  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
when  the  patricians,  having  become  sole  masters  of  the 
government  under  the  consular  form,  pressed  hard  upon 
the  commons;  the  senate  at  length  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  that  the  markets  should  never  be  held  on  the  nones, 
lest  the  countryfolk  bemg  gathered  together,  and  inflamed 
by  present  oppression,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  better 
times,  shotdd  hazard  an  insurrection,  to  restore  the  laws 
of  the  martyr®*®. 

^  Mscrobins  Satnniali*  1. 13. 
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EXAMINATION   OP  THE  STORIES 

or 

L.  TARQUINIUS  AND  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 


The  3tory  of  Damoratus  acquires  a  seductive  look 
pf  historical  truth,  from  the  positive  manner  in  which 
it  connects  itself  with  Cypselus,  whereby  it  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  confirm  the  chronological  statements  with 
regard  to  L.  Tarquinius.  Now  could  it  be  assumed  that 
the  stpry  was  transplanted  in  this  shape  from  native 
traditions  into  the  earliest  annals,  it  would  only  have  the 
more  weight  in  consequence  of  the  gross  ignorance  as  fo 
Grecian  affairs  displayed  by  the  annalists  even  so  late  as 
in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  and  of  their  manifest 
ipcompetence  for  contriving  that  the  tables  of  the  pontiffs 
should  synchronize  with  the  history  of  Corinth.  Did  they 
not  even  consider  Dionysius  a  contemporary  of  Coriola* 
nus  ?  did  they  not  fancy,  running  off  into  the  opposite 
errour,  that  in  the  year  323  the  Carthaginian  armies 
crossed  over  into  Sicfly  for  the  first  time  *^  ?  ^ 

But  this  apparent  chronological  coincidence  stands  and 
falU  with  the  dates  assigned  to  L.  Tarquinius;  and  the 
only  foundation  for  these  is  a  trick  played  with  numbers. 
In  the  bare  empty  outline,  which  is  clea;rly  an  invention» 
there  may  seem  to  be  such  an  agreement:    but  the  old 

"^  For  the  farmer  point,  see  DionyBins  vii.  1 :  for  the  latter  IAtj  iv.  39  ; 
who  repeats  the  statement  without  a  scruple.  There  is  a  singular  misonderstand» 
ing  here,  which  I  will  explain  in  the  second  volume. 
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Roman  story  was  enormously  at  variance  with  those  dates, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  reconcilement :  what  looks 
like  one  has  only  been  brought  about  by  glossing  over 
some  things  and  distorting  others. 

AU  the  Roman  annalists,  with  the  exception  of  Piso 
who  adulterated  what  he  found,  followed  Fabius  in 
calling  the  last  king  and  his  brother  Aruns  the  sons  of 
the  elder  Tarquinius,  who  left  them  orphans  in  their 
childhood;  and  this  accoimt  was  adopted  by  Cicero  and 
Livy :  Fabius  said  no  less  expressly,  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  Tanaquil,  who  outlived  Aruns.  This  harmonizes 
exceedingly  well  with  our  finding  that  Collatinus  and 
L.  Brutus,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  the  grand- 
son to  the  brother  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  the  latter  as 
the  son  of  that  king^s  daughter,  are  of  the  same  age  with 
the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Superbus:  and  this  strikes  so 
deep  into  the  very  heart  of  the  story,  that  the  refinements 
of  Piso  and  Dionysius  destroy  all  manner  of  connexion  in 
it,  and  necessitate  still  more  falsifications  than  they  them- 
selves had  any  notion  of,  in  order  to  restore  even  a  scant- 
ling of  sense  and  unity. 

It  was  the  easiest  of  all  possible  historical  controversies, 
to  shame  old  Fabius  by  calculating  that  Tarquinius,  if,  as 
the  Annals  gave  out,  he  came  to  Rome  at  latest  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Ancus,  must  at  least  have  reached  his 
eightieth  year  when  he  was  murdered,  and  that  Tanaquil 
cannot  then  have  been  under  her  seventy-fifth;  so  his 
having  left  children  of  tender  age  behind  him  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and  moreover  that,  if  Aruns  died  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  Servius,  his  mother  must  then  have  been 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  With  Fabius  indeed 
the  Halicamassian  critic  might  argue  on  the  premises 
of  the  chronology  admitted  by  both :  but  the  old  poet 
would  have  replied :  My  good  friend !  who  told  you 
that  I  count  like  the  pontifi^?  If  I  reckoned  a  period 
of  eighty-two  years  for  the  two  reigns  of  Tarquinius  and 
Servius,   and   troubled  myself  about  the  year  when  the 
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Lucumo  came  tx>  Rome  and  when  Aruns  died,  then  you 
would  be  in  the  right:  but  those  nonsensical  numbers 
no  way  affect  me*  If  you  insist  on  my  saying  how  many 
years  then  I  allow  to  these  two  kings,  and  if  I  must  at 
last  give  you  an  answer;  why... five  and  twenty,  thirty ^^ 
...what  know  I  about  it?  what  care  I  f  Only  it  must  not 
be  a  number  that  ruins  my  poem,  and  makes  TuUia  and 
Tarquinius  wait  twenty  long  years  from  the  hour  when  they 
must  have  conceived  the  plot  of  their  crime,  before  they 
carry  it  into  effect :  it  must  not  be  a  number  that  makes 
the  father  of  Collatinus  come  into  the  world  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  day  of  his  son^s  idle 
talk  with  the  royal  youths  over  their  cups ;  or  the  mother 
of  Brutus  more  than  a  century  before  he  drove  out  the 
Tarquins,  having  been  living  with  the  young  princes  as 
their  comrade. 

But  as  soon  as  the  birth  of  the  first  Tarquinius  is 
placed  at  least  half  a  hundred  years  later,  Damaratus  ceases 
to  be  the  contemporary  of  Cypselus ;  and  the  whole  story 
fabricated  out  of  this  coincidence  by  some  Greek  learned 
in  chronology,  falls  to  the  ground.  Such  inventions  may 
have  travelled  to  Rome  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Fabius, 
since  the  father  of  Roman  history  wrote  after  the  death 
of  Eratosthenes. 

Here  again  I  will  not  refuse  to  try  if  I  can  explain  how 
the  current  story  arose.  That  story  is  very  far  from  the 
same  thing  with  a  certain  ancient  Grseco-Italian  tradition, 
that  Etruria  had  received  alphabetical  writing  and  the 
arts  from  Greece.  The  tale  of  Damaratus  personified  the 
bearers :  none  surely  will  place  the  sculptors  Euchir  and 
Eugrammus,  that  is,  beauty  of  form  in  the  moulding  of 
clay  and  beauty  of  drawing  thereon,  as  real  personages 

"^>  Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  what  will  be  the  probable  mean  dura- 
tion  of  a  magistracy  resembling  the  Roman  monarchy,  may  acquire  it  from  the 
catalogues  of  the  Venetian  doges,  during  that  period  when  the  election  did  not 
of  set  purpose  fall  on  old  men,  but  on  persons  fit  to  govern  and  to  command  the 
armies  of  the  state.  During  five  centuries,  between  805  and  1311,  there  were 
forty  doges ;  so  that  twelve  years  and  a  half  fall  to  the  share  of  each.  Besides  at 
the  beginning  the  office  was  in  fact  hereditary. 

X 
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in  the  history  of  the  art ;  yet  these  names  seem  to  come 
from  old  times;  not  so  Cleophantus  the  painter,  who 
may  have  been  added  afterward.  Damaratus  however  is 
inseparable  from  his  companions ;  and  it  is  far  from  candid, 
to  lose  sight  of  or  to  slur  over  his  being  the  introducer 
of  writing :  which  is  only  done,  because  nobody  can  believe 
that  the  art  did  not  enter  Tyrrhenia  until  about  the 
thirtieth  Olympiad. 

What  is  related  of  him  is  an  ancient  tradition,  just  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  makes  Evander  teach  the  art 
of  writing  to  the  Latins :  originally  it  was  without  any 
determinate  date,  and  was  only  carried  vaguely  backward 
in  thought  as  far  as  the  diffusion  of  writing  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  arts;  for  Cleophantus  had  no  other 
colours  than  the  red  dust  of  ground  tiles:  so  that  assu- 
redly, had  the  notion  become  more  distinct,  it  would 
have  thrown  the  age  of  Damaratus  far  back  beyond  the 
Olympiads,  as  was  the  case  with  Evander.  With  regard 
to  Corinth  being  called  his  home,  a  hint  for  explaining  this 
might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  noticed 
above  between  the  earthen  vases  of  Tarquinii  and  of 
Corinth*;  which  allows  us  to  draw  an  inference  as  to 
some  peculiar  intercourse  between  these  two  maritime 
cities:  and  a  Corinthian  of  the  same  name  may  actually 
at  some  time  or  other  have  resided  in  Etruria,  and  may 
have  been  celebrated ;  and  have  become  still  more  so,  from 
the  fable  giving  his  name  to  that  ancient  teacher  of  Tyr- 
rhenia. When  he  was  generally  known,  like  Pythagoras, 
the  Roman  legend  connected  Tarquinius  with  him,  as  it 
did  Numa  and  the  iEpulii  with  that  philosopher;  and 
from  the  Roman  chronology  it  was  concluded  that  he 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  Cypselus,  and  so  might 
be  a  fugitive  Bacchiad.  The  cause  which  moved  him  to 
leave  his  country,  is  cleverly  devised,  and  so  is  the  story 
how  he  won  general  popularity;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
account  for  a  foreigner  being  freely  chosen  king. 

*  P.  109.    See  Dodwell's  Tour  thiough  Gieece  ii.  196. 
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Now  should  some  one  else  ooQceive  that  the  historical 
features  may  be  detected  behmd  the  legendary  mask,  and 
that  Tarquinius  may  be  taken  for  a  Tyrrhenian,  bom  of 
an  Etruscan  woman  in  a  nuoriage  of  disparagement,  he 
might  be  able,  among  other  presumptions  in  behalf  of  this, 
to  adduce  the  introduction  of  Grecian  worship  and  Greek 
representations  of  the  gods  into  die  Roman  temples.  I  for 
my  part  hazard  a  very  different  conjecture,  though  in  this 
respect  it  is  almost  allied  to  that  which  has  just  been 
suggested ;  a  conjecture  which  may  perhaps  frighten  even 
such  as  are  not  over-timid,  more  than  any  other  opinicm 
in  contradiction  to  the  received  one:  yet  for  me  it  has 
a  probability  that  amounts  to  conviction. 

The  notion  that  Tarquinius  was  an  Etruscan,  arose, 
I  conceive,  merely  because  his  name  was  deduced  from  that 
of  the  Etruscan  city ;  so  that  he  seemed  moreover  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rome  to  be  referred  to. 
Far  from  regarding  Tarquinii  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
race,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  Latin  origin. 

The  account  which  xnakes  him  and  Collatinus  members 
of  nothing  more  than  a  single  family,  is  dlsprpved  by  the 
£Bct,  the  testimonies  for  which  will  be  brought  forward 
below*,  that  a  whole  Tarquinian  house  existed  at  Rome, 
which  was  banished  along  with  the  last  king.  We  also 
find  mention  of  Tarquihs  of  Laurentum^^ :  these  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  exiles  of  that  house :  but  even  assu^ 
ming  this,  yet  the  legend  or  tradition  must  have  made  them 
turn  their  steps  thither,  as  it  made  Collatinus  settle  at 
Lavininm.  When  su^h  a  belief  was  current,  assuredly 
Tarquinii  was  not  looked  upon  as  their  home. 

The  Latin  origin  of  the  Tarquins  is  pointed  out  by 
the  surname  of  the  first  king,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  names  of  other  patricians  pointed  out  from  what  people 
they  sprang^.     For  Priscus  was  certainly   the  name  of 

•  Note  1076.  ^'  Dionynus  v.  64. 

^  Auruncus,  Siculus,  Tuscuf,  ßabinus.    See  above  p.  266.    Thus  among 
the  Mamilii   Turious,  Vitulus.     The  name  Priscua  has  Uie  exact  form  and 

x2 
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a  people  just  like  Cascus;  and  after  the  very  same 
manner  did  it  acquire  the  meaning  of  primitive  and  old- 
fashioned  :  the  Prisci  Latini  are  the  Prisci  et  Laiini.  The 
formulary  for  declaring  war,  which  Livy  has  inserted  under 
the  reign  of  Ancus,  is  indeed  to  be  deemed  anything  but  a 
document  of  that  age :  it  is  taken  however  from  the  books 
of  pontifical  law,  which  went  back  much  further  than  the 
Annals^  and  the  writers  of  which  according  to  their  times 
were  careful  to  observe  the  circumstances  and  relations  of 
antiquity.  In  these  books  such  an  utter  absurdity  would 
never  have  been  committed,  as  to  draw  up  a  formulary  in 
which  war  is  declared  against  the  old  Latins,  for  a  time 
when  Latin  colonies  were  not  even  thought  of:  the  phrase 
13  altogether  unexceptionable,  to  denote  the  united  nation 
of  the  Priscans  and  Latins®**.  Supposing  the  house  of 
Tarquinius  to  have  sprung  from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
cities  on  the  coast,  this  accounts  for  that  worship  of  the 
Grecian  gods  at  the  Roman  games,  which  in  an  Etruscan 
is  quite  incomprehensible« 

Caia  Caecilia  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning  Tarquinius 
entirely  di£Perent  from  that  which  became  prevalent :  in  the 
latter  Tanaquil  comes  to  Rome  with  him  and  outlives  him ; 
it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere  that  she  too  changed  her 
Etruscan  name.  Caecilia  had  a  statue  in  a  temple;  so 
intimately  was  she  associated  with  the  older  tradition :  and 
her  name  implies  a  connexion  with  Prsneste,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Ceeculus^,  the  hero  after  whom  the  Csecilii 
were  called.  In  this  point  the  feigned  Etruscan  Tarquin- 
ius, the  son  of  Damaratus,  has  not  quite  obliterated  the 
traces  of  the  Latin  Priscus:   the  historians  throw  aside 

chaxacter  of  the  national  names,  Tuscus,  Caaciu,  Opftcua.  The  same  is  Üie 
meaning  of  Priscus  as  a  surname  of  the  Sennlii,  and  as  the  original  one  of  ü» 
censor  Marcus  Pordus,  who  was  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  descended  ftom 
Latin  ancestors.    Plutarch  Gato  c  1. 

^^  Like  populus  Romanus  Quirites.  Livy  i.  32.    Quanim  rerum  &c.  coo- 
dixit  pater  patratus  populi  Romani  Quiritium  patri  patiato  Prisoonim  Latinoriun, 
bominibusque  Piiscis  Latinis  &c    See  above  p.  252. 
**  Servius  on  Mn,  vii.  081. 
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altogether,  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison  with  their 
accounts. 

Lucumo  would  have  been  just  such  a  name  for  an  Etrus- 
can, as  Patricius  for  a  Roman.  That  no  such  ever  occur- 
red among  the  Tuscans,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  grave- 
stones, were  it  needed,  might  serve  as  witnesses:  if  the 
legends  of  the  Romans  give  it  to  individuals,  to  the  ally  of 
Romulus,  to  the  nobleman  of  Clusium*,  and  to  Tarquinius, 
it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  uninformed  they  were  on  every 
thing  that  concerned  a  nation  so  dose  to  them ;  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  not  understanding  a  word  of  its 
language. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
his  subduing  the  whole  of  Etruria  south  of  the  Apennines, 
is  entirely  passed  over  by  Cicero  and  Livy :  but  the 
triumphal  Fasti  shew  that  here  too  Dionysius  followed 
Annals,  the  account  in  which  had  only  been  rejected  as 
incredible  by  those  Roman  writers,  and  assuredly  before 
Cicero  by  Polybius.  And  in  truth  one  may  openly  pro- 
nounce it  a  clumsy  device,  that  the  twelve  cities  from  Veii 
to  Arretium,  not  one  of  which  is  represented  as  having 
even  been  besieged,  much  less  taken,  should  be  moved 
to  submit  to  a  master  by  the  single  battle  at  Eretum. 
At  the  same  time  this  very  union  of  Rome  with  Etruria 
may  happen  to  be  just  one  of  the  very  few  particles  of 
historical  truth  belonging  to  those  ages^^ :  and  if  a  single 
battle  cannot  have  determined  that  nation  to  bow  down 
to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  what  can  in  that  case  be  the  worth 
of  the  narrative  which  gives  this  explanation  of  the  union  ? 
If  Rome  was  the  capital  of  an  Etruscan  king,  with  whom 
Tarquinius,  from  his  name,  was  identified,  and  if  it  was  em- 
bellished by  that  king  with  such  works  as  could  only  be 
executed  by  the  powers  of  a  great  nation,  who  is  then 
our  pledge  that  Rome  did  conquer  Etruria  ?  that  it  was 

*  Dionysius.  ii.  37*  lavy  v.  33. 
«^  Authors  whom  Strabo  had  read  (v.  p.  220.  a.)  also  spake  of  Tarquiniu» 
as  the  benefactor,  and  doubtless  as  the  ruler,  of -£truria. 
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not  a  Tuscan  who  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  in  the  centre 
of  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Sabina  ? 

The  legend  that  Servius  Tullius  was  bom  in  slavery, 
which  was  generaUy  adopted  even  by  such  as  did  not 
believe  the  story  of  his  marvellous  conception,  was  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  his  name;  or  at  least  that  seemed 
to  establish  its  truth.  But  now  most  of  the  explanations 
attempted  even  by  the  Romans  themselves  of  their  ordinary 
names,  are  to  the  full  as  absurd  as  explanations  of  numy 
among  our  own  of  commonest  occurrence  from  Teutonic 
roots  could  possibly  be :  for  the  Roman  are  of  Sabine  or 
some  other  foreign  origin,  as  even  Varro,  the  most  capri- 
cious of  all  etymologers,  allows.  If  however  here  too  we 
are  disposed  to  concede  what  has  no  more  than  the  bare 
appearance  of  possibility,  and  so  to  adopt  the  derivation 
given  by  Festus  and  Probus  for  the  names  Manius  and 
Lucius^  we  may  by  following  that  analogy  find  a  suitable 
meaning  for  Serviua  or  Seruiua;  to  wit  from  aero,  a  child 
bom  in  the  evening,  like  Manius  from  mane. 

After  all  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Roman  kings, 
whose  personal  existence  the  history  of  the  constitution 
cannot  refuse  to  recognize,  is  still  in  all  the  narratives  of 
our  historians  as  much  a  mythological  being  as  Romulus 
or  Numa.  Out  of  this  region  however  he  is  transported 
by  a  document,  which  itself  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  he  is  set  in  a  historical  light: 
only  it  is  in  a  place  where  we  should  never  have  looked 
for  him.  And  this  is  at  the  same  time  a  decisive  instance 
that  the  mythological  stories  about  real  personages  have  no 
reference  to  the  facts  of  their  lives,  and  that  what  may  be 
deduced  from  them,  so  as  to  look  like  historical  truth,  is 
directly  and  absolutely  false.  For  all  the  rest  of  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings,  we  gain  nothing  beyond  this  negative 
result. 

The  most  credulous  adherents  to  what  commonly  passes 
for  a  history  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  could  not  decline 
the  challenge  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Etruscan  histories, 
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if  9ome  strange  good  chance  were  to  supply  us  with  such 
m  an  intelligihle  language.  For  they  must  grant  that 
Etruria  had  a  far  older  literature  than  Rome;  and  that 
the  earliest  Roman  writers  can  only  have  been  contem- 
porary  with  the  later  Etruscan.  But  now  we  do  find  an 
account  of  what  these  annals  related  about  Servius,  in 
the  fragments  of  a  speech  m^e  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
on  the  admission  of  some  Lugdunese  Gauls  into  the  senate; 
which  haye  been  preserved  on  two  tables  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century  ^^,  and  which  since  Lipsius 
have  been  often  printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus,  but 
probably  have  seldom  met  with  a  reader.  And  on  this 
head  the  author  of  the  Tyrrhenian  history  is  a  witness 
that  may  be  fully  depended  upon. 

He  b^ns  to  recount  from  the  origin  of  the  city  how 
often  the  form  of  the  government  had  been  changed,  and 
that  from  the  first  even  the  royal  dignity  had  been 
bestowed  upon  strangers.  Then  he  says  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius :  according  to  our  Annals  he  was  the  son  of  the  captive 
Ocresia:  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans  he  was  the  most 
faithful  follower  of  Cseles  Vivenna^^,  and  shared  in  all  his 
fortunes.  At  last,  being  overpowered  from  a  variety  of  mis- 
chsncesy  he  quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains  of  the  army 
that  had  served  under  Caeles,  went  to  Rome,  and  occupied 
the  Caelian  hill,  calling  it  so  after  his  former  commander.' 
He  exchanged  his  Tuscan  name  Mastarna  for  the  Roman, 
obtained  the  kingly  power,  and  wielded  it  to  the  great 
good  of  the  state^^. 

^7  It  may  be  found  in  Gruter,  p.  dii. 

M  Cali  might  teem  to  be  the  genitive  of  Ceelius;  but  the  impiesson  does  not 
exhibit  a  Img  /,  and  a  lover  of  what  was  antiquated,  such  as  Claudius,  might 
also  fonn  the  genitive  of  Cedes  in  this  way,  like  Persi,  The  Etruscan  gentile 
names  ended  in  «la,  as  the  Roman  did  in  Uu :  thus  Caedna,  Spurinna,  Peipenna, 
ani  heie  Vivenna  and  Mastarna. 

^  Servius  Tullius,  si  nostios  sequimor,  captiva  natus  Ocresia ;  si  Tuscos, 
Cidi  quondam  Vivennse  sodalis  fidelissimus,  omnisque  ejus  casus  comes :  posU 
quam  vazia  fbrtuna  exactus  cum  oomibus  reliquiis  Cseliani  exercitus  Etruria 
exoeuit,  montem  Cslium  occupavit,  et  a  ducc  suo  Cadio  ita  appellita/tM  (write 
appeUitavi/,)  mutatoque  nomine,  nam  Tusce  Mastarna  ei  nomen  erat,  ita  appella- 
tus.est  at  dixi,  et  regnum  summa  cum  reip.  utilitate  optinuit. 
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Caelius  or  Cseles  Vibenna,  and  the  settling  of  his  army 
at  Rome  on  the  hill  called  after  his  name,  were  indeed 
known  to  the  Roman  archeologers,  and  even  mentioned 
in  the  Annals.  They  related  that  Cseles  himself  came  to 
Rome :  but  under  what  king,  was  a  point,  as  Tacitus  ob- 
serves®^, on  which  the  statements  varied  greatly.  He 
himself  assumes  that  it  was  under  Tarquinius  Priscus: 
and  in  a  mangled  passage  of  Festus,  where  moreover  Cseles 
and  Vibenna  appear  as  brothers,  the  same  account  seems 
to  have  been  given  ®^:  on  the  other  hand  according 
to  the  same  Festus  in  another  place  and  to  Diony- 
sius  and  Varro^^,  it  happened  under  Romulus  during 
the  Sabine  war :  both  statements  represent  him  as  having 
come  to  assist  the  Roman  kings  on  their  summons. 
Throughout,  as  in  the  Etruscan  representation,  he  appears 
as  the  leader  of  a  body  of  troops  formed  by  himself  and 
belonging  to  no  state,  not  unlike  the  bands  of  the  Con* 
dottieri,  sometimes  serving  a  master  for  hire,  at  others 
pillaging  and  exacting  contributions  on  their  own  score. 
Levies  raised  by  foreigners  in  Etruria,  out  of  which  such 
dangerous  troops  might  easily  arise,  are  several  times 
spoken  of,  and  that  too  in  early  ages*. 

Now  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Lucumo 
mentioned  in  the  Sabine  war  is  no  other  than  Cssles  trans- 
planted into  the  age  of  Romulus^;  and  that  they  who 
make  the  Etruscan  chief  come  to  Rome  so  early,  must 
have  considered  the  Luceres  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cselian  and  as  Tuscans.  This  trace  leads  us  further; 
and,   to   shew   at  least   the  multiplicity  of  the  legends, 

^^  AmaL  iv.  66. 

^  y.  Tuflcom  Victim :  wheie  we  ought  probably  to  lead  tecuH  for  teatm,  if 
it  were  allowable  to  emend  where  the  gaps  caonot  be  filled  up  with  c^tainty. 

^  Feat.  Epit.  v.  CJoelius  MoiM.  Dionynus  ii.  36.  Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  a 
p.  14.  I  remark  here  by  the  way  that  the  diphthong  oe  in  the  name  of  the  hill 
and  of  the  Etruscan  oonmiaiider  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  fiunily  is  throughout 
a  mistake,  and  that  we  ought  always  to  write  Oeliu*;  and  besides,  that  the  flo« 
rentine  manuscript  of  Varro  instead  of  Coelio  has  Ccele,  which  Victorius  seems 
to  have  overlofdced. 

•  Above  p.  106,  note  363. 

^  Above  p.  203.  Dionysius  ii.  37.    Compaie  Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  9.  p.  17« 
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it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  some  other  the  sup- 
posed Lucumo  Tarquinius  was  the  same  with  this  very 
Tuscan  leader:  in  that  case  the  reception  of  the  minor 
houses  of  the  Luceres  corresponded  with  the  settling  of 
Caelius  and  his  followers:  and  thus  I  also  suspect  that 
there  was  a  connexion  between  the  Roman  legend  of  Tar- 
quinius, the  assumed  supreme  head  of  all  Etruria,  and 
the  Etruscan  of  the  conqueror  Tarchon®^,  the  founder 
of  Tarquinii,  who  was  bom  with  the  wisdom  and  the 
white  hairs  of  old  age. 

Here  I  take  my  stand  and  pause,  convinced  that,  if 
from  the  hight  a  few  points  in  the  gray  distance  appear 
to  be  distinguishable,  he  who  would  descend  to  approach 
them,  would  forthwith  lose  sight  of  them,  and,  having  no 
fixed  point  to  .steer  by,  would  wander  in  his  fruitless 
journey  further  and  further  from  his  course.  In  me  there 
would  be  the  extreme  of  inconsistency,  did  I  wish  to  deter- 
mine, as  on  a  matter  of  historical  research,  who  L.  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  was,  or  how  he  acquired  the  Romai\ 
crown:  the  essential  point  is,  that  the  period  of  the  govern- 
ment represented  under  his  name,  even  though  he  did 
not  happen  to  be  an  Etruscan,  be  recognized  as  a  period 
at  which  Rome  was  invested  with  Tuscan  forms  by  a  prince 
of  Etruria,  and  became  the  great  and  splendid  capital  of 
a  powerful  state. 

The  Etruscan  character  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, of  the  ceremonial  and  tlie  pontifical  law,  confirmed 
by  the  practice,  which  continued  down  to  a  late  age,  for  the 
Roman  youths  to  study  at  the  Tuscan  source  of  oral  tradi- 
tion * ;  the  like  origin  of  many  political  institutions,  even 
of  the  names  of  the  ancient  tribes,  as  we  are  assured  by 
testimony  which,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  witness 
could  extend,  is  fully  satisfactory  ^ ;   and  no  less  so  that 

"^  Schol.  Veron.  on  ^n.  x.  Archon  and  Darehon  must  however  surely  be 
blunders  of  the  scribes.    See  Strabo  y.  p.  219.  d :  above  p.  96.  note  321. 
*  Above  p.  100.  note  337. 
^  Vohiius  in  Vairo  de  L.  L.  iv.  9.  p.  17*    See  above  p.  1 1 1.  note  876» 
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of  the  sciences  known  among  the  Romans  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  literature;  all  this  has  long  since 
grounded  a  conviction  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  much 
more  important  constituent  in  the  ancient  Roman  nation 
than  is  admitted,  at  least  by  the  writers  who  are  pre- 
served. Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  Alban  origin  of 
Rome  had  been  banished  out  of  history,  the  first  bent  of 
thought  was  to  assume  an  Etruscan  colony  in. its  stead. 
To  go  thus  far,  against  all  the  authority  of  antiquity,  was 
more  than  bold :  but  he  who  contends  against  rooted  pre» 
judices,  digging  to  the  bottom  of  them  and  resolved  to 
upset  their  dominion,  cannot  possibly  keep  himself  entirely 
free  from  exaggeration;  he  is  led  into  it  by  the  con- 
temptible aspect  which  everything  connected  with  the 
old  erroiir  wears  in  his  eyes.  Moderation  can  only  come 
in  after  the  victory  is  achieved :  then  is  the  time  to  look 
into  the  erroneous  opinion  which  has  ceased  to  prevail, 
for  those  features  of  truth  which  had  been  crusted  over ; 
and  the  restoration  of  this  truth  to  honour,  after  it  has 
been  purified  from  what  had  made  it  worthless,  is  a  de- 
lightful reward,  to  which  an  honest  man  very  gladly  makes 
a  sacrifice  of  any  hypothesis. 

As  such  a  reward  I  esteem  the  persuasion  I  have  ac- 
quired, that  the  operation  of  Tuscan  influence  upon  Rome, 
which  the  ancient  historians  implied  in  the  goverment  of 
the  first  L.  Tarquiniud,  jH*ovided  it  be  conceived  to  be  of 
more  importance  and  of  another  kind  than  they  represent 
it,  is  enough  to  render  all  those  circumstances  intelligible : 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  Latin  stock  of  the 
first  Romans.  I  have  gained  the  conviction  that,  consi« 
dering  in  what  recent  times  Caere  still  appears  under  the 
character  of  the  Pelasgic  Agylla,  the  Tuscan  conquest  of 
that  city,  and  consequently  the  advance  of  the  Etruscans 
to  the  Tiber,  and  the  possibility  of  their  founding  a  colony 
at  Rome,  cannot  go  back  into  very  remote  ages ;  that 
before  the  Etruscans  the  Sabines  were  masters  of  these 
countriesr    The  most  important  point  would  be  the  Tuscan 
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names  of  the  tribes :  but  these  may  have  been  substituted 
in  the  room  of  earlier :  besides  who  is  our  surety  that 
Vohnus  was  right? 

Etruscan  sway  did  at  one  time  prevail  at  Rome ;  as 
it  did  beyond  Rome,  in  the  land  of  the  Volscians^^,  and 
in  Campania :  whether  it  be  that  one  of  the  three  nearer 
states  conquered  the  city»  or  that  the  army  of  Caeles  or 
some  other  such  established  itself  there.  The  former 
notion,  and  the  conjecture  that  Csere  planted  a  colony  at 
Rome,  receive  a  great  degree  of  probability  from  the 
franchise  shared  by  and  named  after  the  inhabitants  of 
Caere,  and  from  the  affinity  between  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  two  places.  The  citizens  of  such  colonies 
as  were  properly  Roman,  had  the  franchise  of  Rome 
without  a  vote ;  and  so  far  as  it  could  have  any  sort  of 
value  for  a  Roman,  he  had  the  franchise  of  the  colony. 
Had  any  such  city,  Antium  for  instance  or  Ostia,  made 
itself  independent,  and  grown  powerful  while  Rome  sank, 
and  had  that  colony  nevertheless  retained  its  ancient  in- 
stitutions; in  that  case  the  right  to  such  a  franchise  there 
might  have  been  denominated  the  right  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  manner  the  origin  of  the  Cserite  franchise 
at  Rome  might  be  very  well  explained :  the  derivation  of 
the  word  ccBremonia  from  Caere  has  no  little  plausibility, 
slight  as  in  such  matters  is  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
grammarians  who  give  it :  and  one  must  also  be  inclined 
to  account  in  this  way  for  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Gallic  invasion  the  sacred  treasures  belonging  to  the 
Roman  state  were  conveyed  for  refuge  to  Caere  *,  instead 
of  other  places  not  more  remote.  Still  all  this  is  not 
enough  for  a  proof.  How  much  belonged  to  Agylla, 
end  how  much  to  Caere  ?  and,  in.  order  to  introduce  Etrus- 
can laws,  a  Tuscan  ruler  would  summon  priests  and  teach- 
ers from  the  nearest  friendly  city ;  and,  thus  a  permanent 

^^  Seivius  on  .^Bn.  xi.  507. 581.     Gens  VolBOGcam  ipsa  EtruBcorum  potes' 
täte  regebatur :  quod  Cato  pleiÜ88ime«xecutUB  esL    See  below  note  114?. 
•  Ldvy  V.  40. 
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connexion  might  be  brought  about  between  the  Roman 
and  Cserite  priesthood:  and  as  to  a  community  of  fran- 
chise, it  is  at  times  established  even  with  a  people  wholly 
foreign.  The  close  union  with  Latium,  the  centurial 
constitution  common  and  peculiar  to  Rome  and  Latium, 
are  siu'ely  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  Etruscan  colony,  than  with  that  of  a  very 
powerful  actiou  of  Tuscan  influence.  If  any  pretend  that 
he  is  able  to  decide  in  questions  of  such  obscurity,  let 
none  listen  to  him*. 

The  Tuscan  dominion  at  Rome  is  indiscernible  in 
history,  not  only  from  the  operation  of  the  same  general 
causes  which  have  destroyed  and  perverted  it,  but  because 
in  times  when  written  documents  do  not  exist  in  an  im- 
perishable form,  a  people  that  has  emancipated  itself  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  seeks  to  blot  out  even  the  remembrance 
that  it  ever  sighed  in  servitude.  Thus  after  the  revival  of 
•ancient  literature  Italian  historians,  ashamed  of  the  bar- 
barian sway,  fabled  that  Narses  had  driven  the  Goths, 
Charlemagne  the  Lombards,  out  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  had  restored  their  country  to  the  Romans,  purged 
of  the  stranger  and  of  his  laws. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Servius,  which  has  lived  for 

two  thousand  years,  and  will  live  as  long  as  a  recollection 

of  the  Roman  kings  endures,  may  be  of  about  the  same 

historical  reality,    as    that   the   Tuscan    chief   Mastarna 

•  was  the  son  of  Ocrisia :   Tullia'^s  crimes  may  be  no  less 

imaginary   than    those    of    Lady    Macbeth.      But    thus 

much  is  infallibly  certain,  that  the  laws  of  the  man  who 

called  the  commons  to  freedom,  were  for  the  most  part 

rendered  abortive :   whether  this  counter-revolution  of  the 

patricians  was  effected  by   mere   threats   and  the  crafty 

usurpation  of  power,  or  was  attended  with  bloodshed  and 

atrocities,  is  nearly  indifferent.     The  fact  and  its  fruits 

*  To  the  understanding  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  is  requisite  the  reader 
should  be  aware  that  the  author  in  his  former  edition  inclined  strongly  to  suppose 
Rome  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  even  started  the  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been 
a  cdony  from  Caere. 
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are  designated  in  the  tradition  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  hand  those  wholesome  laws,  the  perfecting 
of  the  state,  and  the  completion  of  the  city,  which  pre- 
suppose an  earlier  condition  that  may  aptly  be  called 
the  Romulean,  shed  glory  over  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Tarquinius  and  of  Servius:  the  investigation  of  these  points 
leads  me  back  again  to  what  is  most  essentially  and  with 
the  surest  certainty  historical. 
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The  festival  called  S^timontium  preserved  the  re- 
membrance of  a  time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and 
Viminal  hiUs  were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome ;  but 
when  the  remainder  of  the  city,  to  the  extent  afterward 
inclosed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine,  which  was 
and  continued  a  borough,  by  the  wall  of  Servius,  formed 
a  united  civic  community®®^.  It  consisted  of  seven  dis- 
tricts, which  as  such  had  each  its  own  holidays  and 
sacrifices  even  in  the  age  of  Tiberius  ^ :  Palatium,  Velia, 
Cermalus®,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  Cispius^®.  Not 
that  every  one  of  these  places  had  a  claim  to  be  called 
a  hill :  one  unquestionably,  and  perhaps  a  second,  lay 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Others  were  hights, 
which  in  later  times  were  accounted  to  appertain  to  some 


^  Vano,  according  to  lihe  Florentine  MS.  (iv.  6.  p.  1 1.)  considen  Septimoo- 
tium  as  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  whexe  the  dty  afierwazd  aioee :  Ubi  nunc 
est  Roma  Septimontium. 

^  The  members  of  these  guilds  must  be  the  motOatd  who  appear  in 'the 
declamation  Pro  domo  28  (74)  :  nullum  est  in  hac  urbe  collegium,  nuUi  pagani, 
aut  montani.     This  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  pkU  nutica. 

89  The  spelling  it  with  a  G  not  a  6  is  established  by  Festos,  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  Vano,  and  Flutaich  (Romul.  c.  3)  ;  the  termination  «#  not  urn  by  the 
epitome  of  Festus. 

"^  Festus  y.  Septimontium.  Beside  these  he  also  mentions  the  Subura ;  that 
is,  one  district  more  than  seven :  this  howeyer  was  the  pagw  tuctuanuty  or  be- 
longed to  it ;  hence  the  Suburans  were  pagani,  not  morUank  They  may  have 
taken  part  in  celebrating  the  Septimontium,  ^om  belonging  to  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  not  of  Quirium. 
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neighbouring  hill,  as  though  forming  a  part  of  it,  ¥dth 
the  view  of  not  reckcnung  up  more  than  seven  in  Rome : 
for  even  in  regard  to  this  division,  a  form  which  had 
belonged  to  an  early  age  and  9,  petty  state  of  things, 
was  subsequently  stretched  by  the  Romans  to  fit  a  very 
enlarged  state  ^^.  The  Velia  was  the  eminence  which  runs 
from  the  Palatine  toward  the  Carinae,  the  site  of  the 
temple  ofv  Peace  and  of  that  of  Venus  and  Roma^^ :  Op- 
pius  and  Cispius  are  the  two  hills  of  the  Esquihne: 
but  the  Cermalus  is  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, where  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  were, 
and  where,  before  the  first  Tarquinius,  when  the  waters 
were  high  the  surface  was  flooded  from  the  Velabrum. 
Consequently  it  is  likewise  anything  but  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  Fagutal  as  a  hill:  and  since  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  wide  and  convenient  plain  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Cselian,  Septizonium  and  the  Colosseum,  which 
did  not  need  draining  like  the  lower  levels,  should  have 
been  occupied  by  no  buildings  and  without  a  name,  it 
seems  to  me  most  plausible  to  look  for  the  Fagutal 
here^^ 

These  places,  which  had  sprung  up  near  one  another, 
were  not  united  by  any  ringwall.  I  have  already  marked 
out  the  line  of  the  fortifications  in  the  pomoerium  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  hinted  that,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Via  del 
Colosseo,  it  abutted  on  the  mound  which  protected  the 
Carinae'^^:   in  the  valley  beyond,  under  that  mound,  lay 

"7^  Not  only  did  the  RomanB  never  reckon  more  than  seven  hills,  but  when 
Aagustus  divided  the  city  into  regions,  and  that  too  altogether  for  practical 
purposes,  he  determined  their  number  by  doubling  that  of  the  oldest  divisions. 
Christian  Rome  too  was  very  early  divided  into  seven  vegionB. 

^  For  the  Cazinae,  as  the  older  topogiaphers  unanimously  perceived  from 
the  continuance  of  the  name  and  from  observation,  was  the  neighbourhood  of 
S.  Pietroin  Vincoli :  and  under  Velia  lay  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  in  a  street 
that  led  ftmn  the  Gatinse  to  the  Fdrum ;  perhaps  San  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

^  The  notion  that  the  Fagutal  was  a  part  of  the  Esqulline,  rests  on  the  misin- 
terpretation  of  a  passage  ifc  Varro  (iv.  8.  p.  15.)  which  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 

^*  Above  p.  247.  Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  8.  p.  15.  Subara  sub  muro  terreo 
Carinarum. 
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Subura,  then  a  village  ^^^.  The  Cispius  and  the  Cfielian, 
we  must  suppose,  were  fortified  after  the  ancient  Italian 
method,  by  steepening  the  sides  of  the  hill ;  and,  where 
the  site  did  not  allow  of  this,  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  The 
Aventine,  lying  insulated,  admitted  from  its  nature  of 
being  easily  fortified. 

The  part  which  most  needed  defense,  was  the  flat 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cselian :  nowhere  else  w<ere 
there  open  plains.  Here,  as  the  ground  abounded  in 
landsprings,  a  moat  running  from  the  edge  of  the  Aven- 
tine toward  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta  Capena,  which 
itself  supplied  the  earth  for  a  wall,  was  the  fortification 
that  nature  pointed  out.  For  here  I  place  the  ditch  of 
the  Quirites,  which  is  mentioned  among  the  works  of  An- 
cus^^ :  here  alone  can  it  be  looked  for  by  any  one  who  brings 
before  his  mind  what  was  then  the  state  of  the  city,  and 
not  on  the  plain  where  the  wall  of  Servius  was  afterward 
erected :  for  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  did  not  yet  form  a 
part  of  Rome. 

The  establishing  a  local  communication  to  unite  Sep- 
timontium  with  the  hills  of  Quirium  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  other  with  the  Aventine,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
city.  It  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima, which  carried  off  the  collected  waters  of  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  which  its  founder  made  of  such  dimensions, 
that  it  could  receive  still  larger  affluxes.  Without  in- 
croaching  on  the  domain  of  Roman  topogrkphy,  history  may 
record  of  this  astonishing  structure,  that  its  innermost 
vault,  forming  a  semicircle,  is  18  Roman  palms  in  width 
and  in  highth;  that  this  is  inclosed  within  a  second, 
and  this  again  within  a  third ;   that  they  are  all  formed 


^^  Vano  in  the  lame  place :  Subuiv  Junius  scribit^  ab  ea  quod  fuerit  tuh 
antiqua  «rfte,— quod  Bubest  ei  loco  qui  ieneus  munu  vocatur.  Sed  ego  a  pagp 
poduB  Sucusano  dictum  puta  Sucuaam.  Pagus  Sucuaanus,  quod  mccurrit 
Carinis. 

'^  Livy  I.  33.  Quiritium  foasa,  baud  parvum  munimentum  a.  planioribua. 
aditu  locis. 
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of  hewn  blocks  of  pepefinoy  74-  palms  long,  and  4^  high, 
fixed  together  without  cement.  This  river-like  sewer  dis- 
chaiges  itself  into  the  Tiber  through  a  kind  of  gate  in 
the  quay ;  which  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  and 
must  have  been  raised  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
dams  off  the  river  from  the  Velabrum  which  has  been 
rescued  from  it.  It  was  only  for  the  Velabrum  and  the 
valley  of  the  Circus  that  this  Cloaca  sufficed :  far  more 
extensive  structures  were  requisite,  to  convey  into  it  the 
waters  drained  off  from  the  land  about  the  Forums  and 
the  Subura,  together  with  what  came  down  from  the 
hills.  And  a  vault  no  less  astonishing  than  the  one  just 
described  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the 
year  1742^^,  passing  off  from  the  Velabrum,  under  the 
Comitium  and  the  Forum,  as  far  as  S.  Adriano,  40  palms 
below  the  present  siuface;  the  locality  shews  evidently 
that  it  might  be  traced  from  thence  under  the  Forum  of 
Augustus '^^  up  to  the  Subura^. 

The  part  of  it  however  then  uncovered  between  the 
Fenili  and  S.  Adriano  must  be  of  a  much  later  age  than 
the  Cloaca  in  the  Velabrum:  for  Ficoroni,  an  extremely 
estimable  authority,  mentions,  only  cursorily  it  is  true — 
but  he  was  an  eyewitness  and  cannot  have  used  a  wrong 
word  here— that  it  was  built  of  travertine:  and  this 
material  did  not  come  into  use  until  long  after  the  time 
of  the  kings,  who  employed  Alban  or  Gabine  stone.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  questioned  that  even  from  the  first 
there  must  have  been  a  sewer  from  the  Subura;  else 
the  Forum  could  never  have  been  constructed:  but  this 
object  might  be  attained,   though  not  permanently,   by 

^  Fkoroni  VestigiA  di  Roma  p.  74,  7& 

^  Which  Hirt  and  Piak  have  reoognised  in  what  linoeDonati  has  heen  called 
the  Forum  of  Nerra.  The  vault  must  pass  under  the  Axoode'  Pantani ;  that 
enormous  wall  can  never  have  been  built  directly  aooss  it. 

^  Of  which  express  evidence  is  contained  in  the  lines  of  Juvenal  v.  104, 105. 

Tibeiinus ,. 

Vemula  riparum  pinguis  toirenie  cloaca, 
£t  solitus  medis  cryptam  penetnue  Subuis. 

Y 
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means  of  such  drains  as  are  biult  at  present.  Dionysiiis 
relates  from  C.  Acilius  *^,  who  wrote  after  570^  that 
the  censors  once  spent  a  thousand  talents,  near  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  on  improving  the 
sewers:  for  sewers  so  built  as  those  we  now  see,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  laying  out  a  single  as.  Earth- 
quakes, the  pressure  of  buildings,  the  neglect  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  have  not  moved  a  stone  out  of  its  place  ; 
and  for  ten  thousand  yearef  to  come  those  vaults  will 
stand  uninjured  as  at  this  day.  The  substituting  in  the 
room  of  an  imperfect  structure  which  needed  repairs,  an 
indestructible  one  like  that  of  Tarquinius,  but  executed 
with  the  stone  which  was  then  more  highly  prized,  might 
require  that  sum,  and  yet,  if  carelessly  related,  might  pass 
for  nothing  more  than  a  reparation  ^^.  That  the  waters 
from  the  valley  of  the  Circus  likewise  discharged  them- 
selves into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  is  a  matter  of  course : 
it  is  also  probable  with  regard  to  the  waters  from  the 
Forums  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand  the  drainage  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  regions 
forms  a  completely  distinct  system ;  and  the  notion  that, 
in  the  name  c^  the  church  S.  Ambrogio  in  maoAmay  cloaca 
should  be  supplied,,  is  utterly  untenable  ^* 

Since  the  Esquiline  already  belonged  to  Septimontium, 
Livy*'s  account  that  Servius  Tullius  built  there  and  in- 
creased the  population,  but  that  the  hills  he  united  with  the 
city  were  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  ^,  gives  a  much  more 
correct  view  of  the  gradual  progress  with  which  changes 
are  brought  about,   than  the   statement  which    includes 

^  The  Vatican  MS  gives  'AkiWiov  instead  of  'AkvAiov.    hi.  67. 

"^  The  period  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  contribution  of  Carthage, 
«mounting  to  above  six  hundied  thousand  pounds  (Polyb.  i.  63),  flowed  into  the 
Roman  tieasury,  is  very  probably  the  time  at  which  this  work  was  executed.  The 
luxury  of  traverHno  can  haidly  he  conceived  to  have  prevailed  earlier. 

8«  "rhe  right  Supplement  is  probably  portiat. 

^  Ldvy  I.  44.  Addit  duo«  colks,  Quirinalem,  Viminalemque.  Inde  deinoeps 
auget  Esquilias,  ibique  ipse  habitat  Only  he  ought  also  to  have  mentioned  tiie 
Capitoline  hifi  along  with  the  other  two. 
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ÜkBi  double  hill  among  those  first ,  taken  into  the  city 
by  Servius.  That  only  insulated  villages  stood  in  those 
days  on  the  Oppiua  and  Cispius,  may  be  inferred,  because 
Jn  the  distribution  of  the  four  regions  of  the  eity  Subura 
and  the  Carinse  made  part  of  the  Cselian  r^on,  not  of 
the  Esquiline*. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  the  union  of  the  whole 
city  was  effected  by  the  erection  of  the  wall.  The  con« 
necting  the  CoUine  region  with  the  Esquiline  was  so 
oitirely  dependent  upon  and  the  consequence  of  such  a 
wall,  that  here  again  Livy,  who  following  older  accounts 
names  Servius  as  the  builder  of  it^^  proceeds  with  much 
more  consistency  than  Dionysius  and  Pliny  who  ascribe 
it  to  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  ^.  But  with  whatever  name 
it  may  be  associated,  it  was  scarcely  a  less  work  than  the 
Cloaca,  and  worthy  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  Pliny  -f-,  . 
in  whose  time  nevertheless  the  incalculable  riches  of  the 
empire  had  built  the  Colosseum.  This  mound  extended 
£rom  the  CoUine  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  seven  stadiums 
or  seven  eighths  of  a  mile :  out  of  a  moat  above  a  hundred 
feet  broad  and  thirty  deep— -for  there  is  no  stcme  here, 
only  puzgoUma^-^'wa»  raised  a  wall  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
consequently  above  sixty,  high,  faced  toward  the  moat,  with 
a  skirting  of  flagstones,  and  flanked  with  towers.  But 
the  CdUine  gate  was  situate  where  the  Quirinal  had  already 

•  Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  p.  lö.  *    . 

'   '^  AjggBte  et  fbssiB  et  muro  orcamdat  OTbem. 

»  StnOwby  no  metm  speaki  ao  distiacdy  laAifour  of  Senrh»,  asatflnt 
tiijai  it  seems,  iv.  p.  2dd.  c.  And  the  fimcy  that  Ddonyiius  knew  the  buUdiDg 
of  it  to  have  been  his  work,  only  foigot  to  mention  that  the  wall  which  he  at- 
tributes  to  Tarquinius  (iv.  64.)  was  a  difeent  one,  could  never  have  occuned 
except  to  Nardini,  the  corrupter  of  Roman  topography,  which  before  his  time 
had  bean  much  better  understood.  If  the  dty  waa  left  open  or  weakly  fortified 
an  ihis  side,  where  die  Quirinal  and  Viminal  deaeend  by  a  gentle  slope  into  the 
plain,  it  made  not  the  slightest  difieienoe  whether  the  Oi^ines  hit  upon  dd» 
weak  spot  aa  they  came  aloi^  the  hig^  «sad,  or  whadier,  to  gat  to  it,  they  were 
fiaosd  to  emas  the  cewitry  for  half  a  Roman  müe  *o  the  rig^t.  In  a  Tuscan 
war,  aa  the  Tiber  and  Anio  covend  the  dty,  such  weakness  wai  for  lass 
daBgerous. 

t  H.  N.  III.  9. 

y2 
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The  six  EQUESTRIAN  CENTURIES. 


The  increase  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  number  of 
senators  was  raised  to  three  hundred,  is  ascribed  uni- 
formly^  with  a  single,  and  that  too  a  doubtful,  excep- 
tion^ to  the  first  Tarquinius.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  statements  as  to  the 
number  he  introduced ;  with  respect  to  which,  and  to  my 
opinion  that  this  increase  was  effected  by  the  admission  ot 
the  third  class,  it  would  be  an  idle  repetition  for  me  to 
speak  again  ^. 

But  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  whole  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  constitution  is  the  formation  of  the  three  new 
centuries  attributed  to  the  same  king:  an  innovation  which» 
in  consonance  to  the  spirit  of  such  personifications,  inasr 
much  as  it  confines  itself  to  an  extension  of  the  constitu* 
tion  established  by  Romulus,  is  placed  before  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius ;  while  it'  is  later  than  the  calling  up  of 
the  Luceres  itito  the  senate,  by  which  act  that  constitution 
received  its  complete  developement.  If  the  Ramnes,  Ti- 
ties,  and  Luceres,  were  centuries  and  tribes  of  the  houses, 
and  the  troops  of  horsemen  were  only  called  so  after  the 
name  of  the  tribe  they  belonged  to;  then  the  centuries 
formed  by  Tarquinius  and  named  after  the  old  ones,  but 
as  secondary  to  them,  were  likewise  tribes  of  houses :  and 
nothing  less  than  the  design  of  creating  new  centuries  out 
of  new  houses,  to  stand  alongside  of  the  old  ones,  could 

s^  That  of  Tacitus  ;  with  xcgard  to  which  see  the  text  to  note  1080. 
9«  Above,  ^.  257. 
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give  occasion  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which  Nävias 
opposed  hün,  and  to  the  miracle  wrought  in  support  of  it : 
a  mere  change  in  military  arrangement«  would  never  have 
met  with  such  unbending  resistance,  even  from  the  most 
stiff-necked  of  augurs.  Thus  much  is  dear,  that  the 
sovran  wished  to  form  three  new  tribe«  of  houses,  partly 
out  of  his  Gwn  retainers,  partly  from  among  the  com- 
mons, and  to  name  them  after  himself  and  his  friends ;  so 
that  there  would  now  have  been  six  of  them:  nor  is  it 
less  clear  that  Attus  Navius,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
citizens,  withstood  the  king  to  the  utmost,  and  even  called 
in  heaven  to  his  aid.  Was  the  prince  who  conceived  this 
project,  really  Tarquinius  ?  or  was  he  an  Etruscan  ?  He 
who  yielded  to  the  resistance  ot  the  nation,  certainly  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  conqueror.  But  in  what  sense  are 
we  to  understand  that  he  yielded  P  since  he  still  formed 
those  new  centuries ;  which  being  united  with  the  old  ones 
under  the  name  of  the  six  stiffragiaf  outlived  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  dasses  such  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  king 
Servius.  Can  the  dispute  have  turned  solely  on  the  name  ? 
Yet  when  he  purposed  to  create  three  new  tribes,  must- 
he  not  have  intended  by  their  means  to  establish  thirty  new 
curies.?  this  however  did  not  take  place:  the  original 
thirty  continued  to  subsist  alone  and  unchanged. 

There  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  only  two  suppositions 
which  can  help  to  solve  this  enigma.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  original  three  hundred  houses  still  existed  in 
their  full  complement ;  and  that  the  same  number  of  new 
ones  was  either  formed,  or,  if  they  already  existed  among 
the  comm(ms,  was  admitted  into  the  body  of  burghers ;  so 
as  to  apportion  ten  new  houses  to  every  cury,  the  curies 
remaining  as  before,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  now 
doubled,  only  five  curies  instead  of  ten  being  reckoned 
to  a  century,  which  even  so  would  still  consist  of  a  hun- 
dred houses. 

It  is  much  more  probable  however  that,  when  the 
alteration  was  made,  the   original  number  of  the  houses 
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had  long  since  fallen  short :  for  every  exclusive  aristocracy^ 
which  does  not  replace  such  houses  as  become  extinct»  dies 
away;  and  that  too  with  precipitous  rapidity,  if  it  be 
strict  in  insisting  on  the  purity  of  descent  on  both  sides ; 
so  that  it  must  sink  into  an  oppressive  and  hateful  oli- 
garchy^^. Now  supposing  that  some  half  of  the  houses 
were  become  extinct,  that  every  cury  on  an  average  no 
longer  contained  more  than  five,  if  the  remainder  were 
eollected  together  into  about  half  the  number  of  the  ori- 
ginal curies,  and  the  curies  become  vacant,  say  fifteen, 
were  filled  with  newly  adopted  houses,  then  the  ancient 
proportion  of  ten  houses  to  a  cury  was  preserved  unal- 
tered. 

And  this  latter  hypothesis  is  confirmed,  almost  deci- 
sively, by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  just  as  the 
doubling  the  cavalry  and  the  centuries  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Only  here  two  changes  are  confounded  together,  between 
which  a  considerable  interval  must  probably  have  elapsed* 
If  every  house  had  a  member  to  represent  it,  in  that  case 
the  senate  of  the  first  two  estates,  when  many  houses  had 
become  extinct,  was  no  longer  two  hundred  in  number; 
and  the  third  estate  also  will  have  been  unable  to  depute 
a  hundred  senators,  long  before  the  privilege  of  sending 

*^  Let  a  comparison  be  made  between  liats  of  the  fiuniliea  of  freeholders  in 
any  German  province  several  hundred  years  ago  and  at  present.  Formerly  they 
were  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  fine  rustic  population :  how  many  in  a 
hundred  are  there  now  in  the  same  province,  where  a  part  of  the  gaps  has  not 
been  fi^ed  up  by  families  of  strangers  settling  amongst  them,  or  by  the  rise  of 
new  families  from  among  the  old  inhabitants  ?  And  after  tJl  no  more  than  a 
small  part  has  been  filled  up.  Among  the  ancients  in  the  common  course  of 
things  a  replenishment  of  this  sort  was  impossible. 

There  are  oligardis  who  regard  the  share  of  the  aristocncy  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  government  as  a  tontine^  where  the  total  property  bdongmg  to  the  sur- 
vivors continues  unchanged,  and  every  individual  finds  himself  all  the  better  off*, 
the  more  of  his  conundes  have  died  away. 

In  Zealand  the  nobles  were  become  wholly  extinct ;  in  Holland  they  were  so 
within  four  or  five  families ;  the  free  peasantry  in  northern  Holland  were  not 
admitted  into  the  states :  hence  the  towns  of  necessity  acquired  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  tlie  government. 
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members  to  the  council  was  granted  to  it.  The  calling 
up  of  the  Luceres  therefore  would  be  far  from  raising 
the  senate  to  three  hundred,  as  it  would  have  dcme  if 
the  complement  of  houses  had  been  full:  and,  without 
weighing  the  »numbers  in  a  jewellerV  scales,  we  may  com- 
bine the  two  statements,  which  represent  the  senate,  the 
one  as  having  been  increased  by  a  hundred,  the  other  as 
having  been  doubled :  the  former  being  effected  by  filling 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  original  design,  the  latter  by  the 
creation  of  the  three  new  centuries.  The  former  must  be 
conceived  to  have  been  the  earlier,  but  the  second  too  must 
liave  preceded  the  legislation  of  Servius. 

Ingenuity  might  be  thrown  away  in  considering, 
whether  the  new  equestrian  centuries  were  not  more 
likely  to  be  called  the  minor,  than  those  of  the  third 
estate.  In  such  dim  twilight  all  appearances  are  deceit- 
ful :  I  rather  incline  however  to  believe  that  each  of  the 
additional  centuries  shared  in  the  honours  of  its  elder 
namesake,  because  the  colleges  of  priests  continued  to  be 
filled  exclusively  from  the  two  superior  estates,  both  hav- 
ing two  representatives  corresponding  to  its  two  centuries : 
thus  all  the  six  centuries  were  represented  by  the  six 
Vestals  *. 

Instances  are  not  arguments,  but  in  history  are  scarcely 
of  less  force;  above  all,  where  the  parallel  they  exhibit 
is  in  the  progressive  developement  of  institutions.  The 
following  account  records  the  history  of  a  constitution  con- 
sisting of  curies  and  houses,  and  must  make  it  manifest 
that  the  changes  and  developements  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  are  not  arbitrarily  devised :  and  since 
the  place  where  this  constitution  existed,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  ancient  classical  ground,  the  narrative  is  also  by 
no  means  alien  to  this  work. 

It  was  a  pleasing  thought  of  the  Neapolitan  jurists, 
that  the  s^gj  of  their  native  city  had  arisen  out  of  the 
Greek  phratries :    and  if  it  was  a  delusion  to  derive  the  old 

*  See  above,  p.  258. 
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and  perplexing  name  of  those  bodies,  (oechj^  from  the 
Greek  Öwkoi,  it  is  hard  to  keep  oneself  from  being  led 
astraj  by  it.  At  all  events  however  that  derivation  must 
not  pass  for  more  than  a  venerable  reminiscence :  for  sub- 
stantially idl  we  can  expect  to  find  in  Naple»  under  its 
dukes,  as  in  the  other  free  cities  dependent,  upon  the 
Roman  throne  at  Constantinople,  is  a  constitution  arising 
out  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  western  empire, 
an  Ordo  and  Possesm^res*  These  proprietaries,  whose  no- 
bility was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  evyepeia  of  the  Greeks, 
consisting  in  hereditary  birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  were 
registered  according  to  their  lineage  in  tocchj,  which  were 
connected  with  particular  districts  of  the  city,  and  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  great  tocchj  according  to  the  earliest 
mention  of  them  were  four  in  number,  to  which  two  were 
afterward  added :  how  many  there  were  of  the  lesser  can^ 
not  be  determined,  since  they  are  only  spoken  of  inci- 
dentally. The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  tribes, 
the  latter  to  the  curies ;  with  this  difference,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  both  were  open  for  the 
reception  of  new  citizens.  The  name  of  tocchj  was  the 
ancient  one  for  their  places  of  assemblage,  their  curies; 
but  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou  they  obtained 
the  name  of  seggj. 

These  kings,  who  grounded  their  usurpation  syste- 
matically on  feudality  and  a  militaiy  nobless,  changed  the 
character  of  the  Neapolitan  citizens,  by  being  very  ready 
to  dub  the  wdl-born  or  even  the  merely  rich  among  them 
knights :  and  since  the  foreign  nobles  who  resided  in  the 
capital,  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  seggj^  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  the  time  when  everywhere  else  the 
power  of  the  noble  houses  was  sinking  in  the  towns,  at 
Naples  an  aristocracy  of  houses  was  introduced.  The 
newly  admitted  citizens  must  have  entered  immediately 
into  the  great  seggj:  for  the  lesser  all  gradually  disap- 
pear; because,  as  is  expressly  stated,  the  few  families 
left  in  them  became  extinct. 
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Thus  only  the  gtx  great  seggj  remained :  and  these  by 
the  union  of  two  were  reduced  to  fire;  probably  with  a 
▼iew  of  giving  the  vacated  one  to  the  commonalty,  against 
wbkh  the  tribes  on  "becoming  noble  had  been  shut ;  and 
which  in  this  country  could  not  succeed  in  establishiiig 
anything  Hke  corporate  institutions,  whue  the  kings  need- 
ed its  assistance  in  their  contests  with  their  turbulent 
nobility. 

The  five  noble  Mggj  were  not  absolutely  closed ;  but 
the  reception  even  of  noblemen  into  them  was  so  ob- 
structed, that  the  number  of  families  in  them  continually 
lessened ;  while  there  was  a  continual  increase  of  the  nobles 
who  resided  in  the  city  without  being  admitted  among 
their  members,  and  yet  who  were  superior  to  many  of 
them  in  rank  and  honours.  This  is  the  parallel  to  the 
state  of  things  I  conceive  to  have  existed  at  Rome,  when 
the  reformer,  who  with  us  goes  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  was  desirous  of  forming  new  tribes. 
The  last-mentioned  families  made  interest  with  the  Span- 
ish kings  that  they  would  vouchsafe  to  erect  a  new 
seggio:  wretched  and  mean  as  were  the  privileges  of  a 
Neapolitan  patrician,  still  the  jealousy  of  the  oligarchy 
opposed  their  reasonable  request,  and  was  just  as  little 
willing  to  receive  them  and  distribute  them  among  the 
existing  seggj*.  But  in  course  of  time  it  gave  way  in 
single  exceptions;  and  thus  things  went  on,  until  the 
revolutionary  government  of  1799  got  rid  of  the  seggj 
and  eletü^  and  the  restored  one  avaUed  itself  of  this  rid- 
dance, no  less  than  of  that  of  every  other  corporate  insti- 
tution which  presented  even  the  shadow  of  a  limit  to  its 
arbitrary  will,  as  of  so  much  gain  to  itself.  And  indeed 
this  municipal  constitution  had  long  since  become  so  worth- 
less and  open  to  abuse,  nay  even  mischievous,  that  neither 
did  its  venerable  origin  excite  interest  at  the  time  of  its 
abolition,  nor  is  its  loss  now  felt. 

*  Uiannone  xx.  4. 
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Every  person  had  a  vote  in  a  sßggiOy  who  belonged 
to  any  patrician  family  enrolled  in  it,  wherever  he  might 
be  resident;  and  in  fact  this  institution  was  far  more  a 
representation  of  the  barons  of  the  whole  kingdom,  than 
of  the  citizens,  or  even  the  nobless  of  the  city. 

Had  Naples  been  the  capital  of  Campania  alone;  had 
its  constitution  lived  and  grown,  enlarged  and  axnpleted 
itself,  in  that  case  the  otHne  of  the  people  would  have 
become  plebeian  tribes,  as  at  Borne  the  c(»nmons  obtained 
a  constitution,  and  thereby  multiplied  the  vital  energies 
of  the  republic« 
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THE   COMMONALTY, 
AND  THE  PLEBEIAN  TRIBES. 


In  every  state  the  oondtitution  of  which  was  grounded 
on  a  certain  number  of  houses,  a  commonalty  ^^  grew  up 
or  subsisted  by  the  side  of  the  burghers  or  of  the  free- 
holders. They  who  belonged  to  this  commonalty,  were 
not  only  recognized  as  fireemen,  but  also  as  fellow-country- 
men: they  received  like  succour  against  foreigners,  were 
under,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  might  acquire  real  pro- 
perty, had  their  motes  for  making  by-laws  and  their 
courts,  were  bound  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  but  were 
excluded  from  the  government,  which  was  confined  to  the 
houses  ^'^. 

The  origin  of  the  commonalty,  though  exceedingly 
various,  in  cities  mostly  coincides  with  that  of  the  rights 
of  the  pale-burghers;  of  the  dwellers  within  the  pale  or 
the  contikh^:  but  it  increased  in  extent  and  still  more 
so  in  importance,  when  a  city  acquired  a  domain,  a  die^ 
trettOy  containing  towns  and  a  variety  of  small  places. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  domain 
were  sometimes  taken  in  a  body  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of  freemen ;  more  fre- 
quently this  was  done  in  the  case  of  such  as  removed 

*^  H  eommime.  When  a  number  of  such  oommonalties  exist  in  a  larger  state, 
along  with  the  ruling  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  let  conrnmnesy  the  eommoru. 

^  This  was  also  the  condition  of  the  prosdytes  of  righteousness  in  Judea. 
Those  of  the  gate  answered  to  the  metics. 

^  Like  the  English  jfok  in  Ireland,  before  James  the  Ilrst  In  Germany 
they  were  called  pfihUmrger^  foUJmrgherty  which  in  French  was  distorted  into 
ßiuxbowgeait. 
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thence  into  the  city  :  these  were  persons  of  very  different 
rank,  gentle  and  simple.  In  like  manner  freemen  out  of 
such  foreign  places  as  were  connected  by  a  community  of 
civic  or  national  law^  and  bondmen  who  freed  themselves 
with  the  consent  of  their  lords,  were  received  inta  the 
commonalty:  so  that,  extremely  various  as  was  its  com- 
position, its  name  was  fully  justified  by  its  nature. 

Now  smce  among  the  ancients  civic  trades  and  com- 
merce were  in  low  repute,  while  agriculture  was  in  the 
highest ;  whereas  during  the  middle  ages  the  scale  of  their 
estimation  was  directly  reversed;  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  former  period  the  commonalty  was  often  made  up  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  domain  ;  in  the  latter  on  the  other 
hand  the  neighbouring  country  was  seldom  admitted  to  a 
fellowship  of  rights,  but  within  the  walls  there  grew  up  a 
commonalty  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts. 
These  were  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  their  necessities  to 
unite  in  companies,  which  in  consequence  of  their  local 
compressicm  developed  such  a  force  as  was  not  to  be 
found  among  the  rural  population:  hut  their  peculiar 
nature  gave  to  the  revolutions,  by  which  the  commons 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  middle  ages>  an  entirely 
different  character  from  that  of  those  whereby  the  demus 
or  the  plebs  among  the  ancients  acquired  freedom,  and 
afterward  the  superiority  in  the  state;  the  consequences 
too  were  entirely  different.  The  government  of  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  made  the  free  cities  unwarlike ;  that  of 
the  countrypeople  made  them  bold  and  firm. 

As  opposed  to  the  houses,  the  demus,  the  pkbs,  and 
the  commonalty  are  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  same  kind : 
in  order  however  to  form  a  picture  of  what  the  plebeians 
were,  and  of  the  station  they  occupied  alongside  of  the 
citizens,  let  the  reader  conceive,— out  of  many  instances 
to  take  one  that  may  be  easily  comprehended,-^the  terri- 
tory of  Zurich,  before  the  change  which  brought  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  guilds,  equalling  the 
present  canton  in  extent,  and  constituting,  ifvith  its  nobles. 
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its  free  peasantry,  and  its  countrytowns,  a  compact  whole, 
inseparably  attached  to  the  city,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
houses  should  have  formed  one  part  of  the  state,  while  the 
freemen  belonging  to  the  commonalty  in  the  city  were 
united  into  one  body  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  *. 
Still  this  difference  between  a  civic  and  a  rustic  com- 
monalty  does  not  change  the  parallel  which  exists  in  the 
history  of  the  free  constitutions  during  the  two  golden 
ages  of  cities.  In  both  ages  it  is  the  history  of  the  conflict 
between  the  privileged  houses  and  the  commonalty :  the 
latter,  feeling  that  it  is  come  of  age  and  ripe  for  a  consti- 
tution and  a  share  in  the  goyemment»  (urtyyopla);  the 
former,  striving  to  keep  it  in  subjection  and  in  servitude. 
The  struggle  was  unequal;  for  a  spreading  growing 
power  encountered  one  that  was  hemmed  in  and  dwindling 
away:  nor  has  anything  but  the  prudent  use  made  of 
some  accidental  advantage  obtained  by  open  force,  or  of 
some  calamity,  turned  the  scale  against  the  commonalty, 
wherever  this  has  been  the  result.  Such  a  victory  of  the 
privileged  houses  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen ; 
for  then  they  always  degenerated;  and  beneath  their 
unlimited  power  the  commonwealth  went  morally  and 
politically  to  decay,  as  has  been  experienced  at  Nuren- 
berg.  Where  the  contest  came  to  an  amicable  adjusts 
ment,  by  a  compact  and  the  establishment  of  a  balance, 
there  happy  times  followed;  which  might  have  been  of 
long  continuance,  if  the  endeavour  of  the  aristcxsracy  had 
been  to  renovate  and  thus  to  prolong  its  existence ;  where- 
as when  it  contracted  itself  and  shrivelled  up  into  an 
oligarchy,  it  became  impotent  when  opposed  to  the  buoy- 
ant activity  of  life.     Often  the  conflict  was  waged  with 

*  See  Mü11er*8  History  of  Switzerland  Book  ii.  chap.  2.  The  reiser  txiay 
And  much  light  thrown  on  these  interesting  questions  in  the  thjid  volume  of 
HtOlmann's  GetehichU  des  Urtprungt  der  Stande  i»  DeuUchkmd;  in  Eichhornes 
IXeuUche  SpuOt  und  RechttgenAkhUj  especially  in  sections  310-~313, 431-^34 ; 
and  in  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  constitutions  of  the  German  towns  hy 
the  same  Eichhorn  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Savigny's  ZeiUehrifl  für 
geichichiliche  RechUtnetcntchaft. 
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great  ferocity,  where  unbending  arrogance  would  not 
make  room  for  the  rights  of  the  power  that  was  coming 
into  being*®*,  nay  that  ab*eady  existed;  and  even  rose 
the  higher  in  its  pretensions,  the  more  it  ought  to  have 
repressed  itself.  Frequently  on  the  other  hand  the  houses 
yielded  almost  without  resistance:  thus  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  constitutions  of  many  Italian 
and  German  towns  were  changed  with  mutual  good-will^ 
after  the  precedent  set  by  some  of  the  great  cities. 

The  government  of  the  privileged  houses,  while  they 
are  still  numerous,  and  in  reality  the  most  powerful  purest 
and  noblest  part  of  the  community,  is  the  original  idea  of 
an  aristocracy:  the  predominance  of  the  commonalty  is 
what  at  first  was  denoted  by  the  name  of  democracy :  the 
primitive  simple  meaning  of  the  two  words  had  in  later 
times  fallen  into  oblivion ;  and  it  was  then  attempted  to 
define  them  from  some  of  their  accidental  properties. 
Aristocracies  in  the  genuine  ancient  sense  were  in  Aristotle'^s 
time  hardly  to  be  found,  here  and  there  one :  such  as  had 
been  so,  had  shrunk  up,  and  had  now  long  since  become 
oligarchies  :  a  far  smaller  number  was  exercising  the  same 
power  as  their  ancestors  had  exercised,  against  the  com- 
monalty which  was  now  greatly  more  numerous  and 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
felt  its  dignity  and  its  rights,  and  the  disparity  became 
palpable,  the  power  was  exercised  distrustfully,  rancor- 
ously,  with  the  set  purpose  of  stifling  what  was  growing 
up.  When  legislators  however  wished  to  escape  from  a 
democracy,  such  as  it  was  then  understood  to  be,  they, 
like  those  of  our  time,  knew  not  how  to  find  any  other 
expedient  than  to  take  property  for  a  standard ;  a  measure, 
which  the  philosophers  judged  to  be  utterly  condemnable 
and  oligarchal.  The  union  of  an  aristocracy  still  in  full 
vigour  with  a  commonalty  was  by  them  esteemed  the 
most  just  and  wholesome  constitution :  this  they  called  « 
polity,  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages  popolo. 

**^  Das  Recht  det  Werdenden  it  has  been  called' by  «  Swigs  writer. 
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But  the  great  difficulty  in  human  institutions  is  to 
Ward  off  the  approach  of  numbness  and  of  decay.  Usually 
^en  a  polity,  where  it  has  been  established^  nay  often- 
times a  complete  democracy,  has  so  fenced  itself  in,  that 
out  of  new  elements  there  sprang  up  beside  It  a  body  of 
freemen  appertaining  to  the  commonwealth;  which  body 
was  essentially  a  commonalty,  just  as  much  so  as  those 
who  had  attained  to  an  equality  of  rights ;  only  it  did  not 
bear  the  name;  a  body  of  free  peasants  or  handicrafts- 
men, who  were  kept  in  the  background,  and  whose  exclu- 
sdon,  if  they  became  considerable  in  strength,  was  quite  as 
injurious  to  the  state,  at  all  events  quite  as  unjust,  as  that 
of  the  others.  The  most  signal  and  important  example  of 
this  is  exhibited  by  the  later  ages  of  republican  Rome :  it 
perished  from  a  stoppage  in  that  developement  of  its  poli- 
tical system,  which  by  the  admission  and  elevation  of  the 
commonalty  had  made  the  state  powerful  and  glorious. 
Instances  on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  found  wherever  a 
new  territory  was  acquired:  the  Boeotian  districts  which 
had  made  a  transfer  of  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  en- 
joyed the  advantages  resulting  from  a  community  of  laws ; 
but  their  citizens  were  not  citizens  of  Athens :  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Swiss  towtis  had  a  like  claim  to  civic  rights 
as  the  guilds  had  had  some  centuries  before :  and  in  my 
native  Ditmarsh  the  Strandmen,  whom  the  archbishopric  of 
Bremen  made  over  to  the  republic,  when  the  aristocracy  of 
the  houses  had  ceased  to  exist,  were  a  commonalty ;  which 
had  no  voice  in  the  assembly,  and  no  privileged  houses. 

The  demus  in  Attica,  as  Solon  found  it,  was  a  common- 
alty formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  distributed 
no  doubt  and  ranged  even  then  into  demes  or  wards^^^ 
contradistinguished  from  the  , houses:  the  parties  into 
which  it  split,  and  which  the  eupatrids  drew  to  ao^age  in 
their  feuds,  corresponded  to  the  local  character  of  the  land. 

.  *<»  In  the  fngment  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  1. 4.  D.  de  coUcgiis  (zltii.  2l2,\y 
i^/ioY  h  spoken  of  atf  a  ooipotatlon. 
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The  members  of  these  demes  were  those  among  the  poste^ 
rity  of  the  ancient  Attican»  who  had  continued  free,  and 
had  not  been  degraded  into  thetes,  either  by  violence  at 
the  Ionian  immigration^  or  subsequently  by  distress  and 
the  sale  of  their  own  persons.  In  the  constitution  of 
Clisthehes  this  demus  was  ali'eady  become  predominant  in 
the  state. 

How  the  Roman  commonalty,  the  plebs,  originated,  is 
irisible  in  the  traditions  which  represent  all  the  conquests 
before  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  to  have  been  of  such 
a  kind,  that  many  places  were  converted  into  colonies, 
others  destroyed  and  their  inhaUtants  carried  to  Rome; 
where  they,  as  well  as  the  citiisens  of  the  former,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  ^^  The  names  we  find  of  these 
places  rest  on  no  suflicient  atihority,  nor  can  it  be  any 
thing  but  an  accident,  that  they  are  eveiy  one  of  them 
Latin :  whatever  stock  these  new  members  of  the  state 
may  have  belonged  to,  their  collective  body  formed  a 
commonalty.  Their  franchise  resembled  that  which  in 
after  times  was  citizenship  without  a  vote;  for  a  vote 
could  only  be  given  in  the  ciuries:  but  their  condition  was 
worse ;  they  had  no  right  of  intermarriage,  and  aQ  their 
relations  with  the  patricians  were  unifdrmly  to  their  pre- 
judice. Nevertheless  these  new  citizens,  scantily  as  they 
were  endowed  with  rights,  were  not  made  up  then,  any- 
more than  in  later  times,  merely  of  the  lower  orders :  the 
nobles  of  the  conquered  cities  were  to  be  found  among 
them;  as  subsequently  the  MamiUi,  the  Papii,  the  Cilnii, 
the  Ciecinse,  were  all  plebeians. 

^^  This  state  of  tlrings  va»  not  unknown  to  Dtonysias ;  only  he  mw  it  in  the 
AnnalB  through  a  mist  and  in  a  wrong  phice ;  to  wit,  after  Homulus,  in  the 
feud  between  the  Ratnnes  and  Tittes :  Ti.  62.  lienoe  heihne  makes  a  disdnc- 
tion  among  the  pattidftns  betwecci  Ae  KTi&atttre^  rtjv  nt6\tv  and  the  «wotfcoi: 
laying  however  at  the  same  time,  that  among  the  demus  many  of  those  who  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  nation,  that  is,  the  inhabitant»  of  the  conqueied 
towns  on  whom  Romulus  had  oonfened  the  Roman  franchise,  were  discontented 
because  they  had  received  no  land.  Here  we  see  the  plcbs,  vainly  demanding 
its  share  of  the  d^r  puUtats^  and  what  was  Its  origin. 
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Kaw  ^thfft  ^the  pMbwm  oonuopiifiky  tß^POße  out  of  the 
feeemaa  >thu^  Hicorpocajted  with  the  «täte,  js  ^suffideiiiUy 
mwifested  .by  the  ti;a4itiQiuiI  Ifict  .that  Ancus  assigned 
hiiliitotioQft  on  ^  Av-^Ptine  to  the  Lutine  jErom  the  towBft 
;virhicih  hsiA  been  dLeAljroy^;  «for^his  hill  ti»6,ACtei;«i^ard.the 
fiite  o£  mhat  vab  »peculiarly  the^plebeiancil^.  JJot.ipdeed 
Ahßt  w^  cw  poesiUy  tboUe^  the  kings  .to  .have  amawed 
M  J^meiui  «ncnmous  population .inosp^ble. of  cultLy^ti|:)g 
its  ^»note  f^t|M»8.  »llAqMe^tiQnably  ..the  main  pt^rt  stayed 
in  >th^  home:  but  the  .towns  cefped  to  be.p(^rpQriitip\^«. 
Their  territory,  if  the  place  had  been  taken  by  storm^  ^qt 
.had  3URwdwed  .unoonditiopaUy^  had  acpocding  to  the 
Italiim  law  of  lOadions  become  national  dom^n:  a  pw^ 
.continued  public  prop^y,  mid  was. turned*  < to  «cepiu^  by 
the  patriciAUB  for  themselves  and ^their  vassals :  a  partiell 
^.to  the  share  <^f  the  crown:  the  rest  was  parcelled.out  And 
.^issigned  by  .the  kings  >to  the  old  .proprietprs,  in  their  new 
(CDpacity  of  -Bomans.  Often  the  .confiscation  m^y  pot  have 
igooe  beyond  the  public  domain. 

rl  fVfUl.m^flly  Suggest  th^  iUotign,  leaving  it  'to  .rest^  iOn 
'itS(OiRP  :in^ts,  that,  ßs  nt  one  time,  in.a.much  jf|ter;9gi9y 
^ihß  'Cplle<;tive  plebeian  ord^  recognized  -M.  M^nlius  as  its 
patroq,  so  ^e  kings  at  its  -first  .beginning  iwere  jfche  patroi:^ 
ojf  the  commonalty.    jSutit.is  one  of  the  grossest  errour^y 
«which  in  its  application  leads  us  to  frame  the  most  unjust 
judgements,  tto  suppose  that  the  plebeians  proceeded  iroTp 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  consequently  mju^t^haye 
been  insurgent  hereditary  bondmen.     That  the  clients  were 
wholly  strangers  to  the  plebeian  conmnonalty,  that  they 
did  not  coalesce  with  it  until  late,  when  the  bond  of  servi- 
tude had  been  .loosened ,  partly  from  the  houses  of  their 
patr<»s  dying  off  or  sinking  ipto  dec^,  partly  frotp  the 
'general  advance  toward  'freedom,  will  be  proved  hereafter 
in  this  history :  and  the  most  decisive  expressions  will  be 
quoted  from  the  same  JDiopysius,  who,  though  it  is  true 
^he  has  distinetly  conceived  that  erroneous  .notion,  yet  in 
his  details  copies  Roman  annals,  which  had  not  lost  the 

z2 
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correct  view  of  the  relation  *.  Certain  as  this  is,  it  is  no 
less  so  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  commonalty  and  the  kings,  it  found 
protection  from  them  against  the  oligarchy  ^^:  assuredly 
the  kings  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  plebeians  in  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  formed  the  main  part  of 
their  military  force ;  that  on  them  all  the  hopes  of  the 
future  rested ;  that  the  only  way  for  Rome  to  become  great 
and  to  continue  so,  was,  for  its  laws  to  sanction  and  favour 
the  growth  of  a  great  Roman  people  out  of  every  people  of 
Italy. 

The  natural  division  of  a  rural  commonalty  was  accord- 
ing to  regions ;  and  such  a  division  we  find  as  well  at  Rome 
as  in  Attica'.  In  its  principle,  like  the  division  of  the 
houses,  it  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  already  exist- 
ing ;  but  in  like  manner  it  did  not  collect  the  elementary 
parts  such  as  it  found  them  one  beside  the  other,  as  chance 
had  determined  their  number  and  variety,  but  portioned 
out  the  whole  into  a  fixed  number  of  parts ;  in  some  of 
which  perhaps  such  lines  of  demarcation  as  before  subsisted 
might  be  preserved  unchanged,  but  the  majority  must  have 
acquired  a  new  form  during  the  process  of  separation  and 
union.  When  Clisthenes  divided  the  people  of  Attica  into 
a  hundred  demes^  it  is  evident  that  he  proceeded  in  this 
way:  demes  he  found  already  there,  but  this  number 
cannot  have  been  the  work  of  chance:  Servius,  who 
distributed  the  Roman  plebs  into  a  determinate  number  of 

•  See  below  notes  122gi-.1239. 
^"  As  the  sutholders  piotected  the  dtisens  in  the  Datcfa  towns  against  the 
oligaichal  magistiacy. 

'  fpvXai  Tom-tKul :  see  above  note  733.  p.  262.  Lnlius  Felix  in  Oellius 
XV,  27*  oomitia  tributa  esse  cum  ex  regionibus  et  locis  safiiagium  feratur. 

^  Heiodotiis  V.  69 :  a  statement,  which  is  not  to  be  relied  on  the  less  ftom 
the  oebunence  of  more  names  in  after  times.  For  in  the  first  place  nothing 
hfaidered  the  formation  of  fiesh  ones,  by  subdiyision  or  by  the  incorporation  of 
new  districts:  next,  die  lexicogiaphers  assuredly  oAen  call  that  a  deme  which 
was  in  fact  a  house :  and  lastly  at  Athen«  too  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  time 
that  the  patricians  were  received  into  the  tribes  when  many  houses  may  perhaps 
have  entered  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  have  formed  entire  demes. 
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tribes,  assuredly  did  tiot  bind  himself  to  an  observance  of 
such  relations  as  previously  existed,  the  remains  of  which, 
can  only  have  continued  to  endure  in  some  of  the  pagi. 
In  process  of  time  however,  as  has  been  remarked  above,, 
this  local  distribution  converted  itself  into  a  hereditary  one 
according  to  families^^:  for  he  that  removed  from  Achanue 
to  Rhamnus,  continued,  as  did  his  posterity  to  all  ages, 
an  Achamian,  belonging  to  the  phyle  of  Oeneis.  Only 
doubtless  at  Athens  it  was  not  impossible,  on  shewing 
valid  grounds  for  such  an  application,  to  be  transferred  into 
a  different  phyle:  the  Roman  censors  too,  who  at  least  in. 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  often  changed  the  tribe  of 
a  citizen  at  discretion,  must  always  have  had  the  power, 
of  attending  to  applications  for  transfers  of  this  sort,  when 
they  were  made  with  regard  to  tribes  enjoying  an  equality 
of  rights.  But  it  was  an  incomparably  more  important 
distinction  of  these  local  tribes,  that  they  were  not  closed, 
against  new  members;  that,  when  an  inferior  franchise 
rose  up  in  the  place  they  had  previously  occupied,  every-^ 
body  who  appeared  to  deserve  it,  and  whole  districts,  were 

>^  See  pp.  268.  264.  In  modan  history  I  know  no  fautanoe  of  the  Idnd 
in  a  democnqr,  except  in  the  canton  of  Schweitx,  where,  until  die  revolation,  the 
soTian  estatesmen  were  divided  into  six  quarters,  fbur  of  them  original,  and  two 
additional.  These  quarten  had  local  names ;  but  it  was  not  the  dwdler  in  a 
place,  for  inttw^fy  in  Arth,  that  belonged  to  the  quarter  of  Arth ;  but  he  whose 
ancestois  had  been  registered  there.  FHtit  BrdbexhreUnmg  voL.  ii.  p.  246.  This 
Older  of  things  must  now  have  been  re-established  in  substance,  though  modified 
in  its  application,  because  that  part  of  the  population  of  the  canton  whldi  was 
formeriy  dependent,  must  have  been  admitted  into  the  qnartenk  In  an  aria- 
tocratical  oonstltutifm,  the  Seggj  at  Naples  described  above  unquestionably  fur- 
nUb  a  like  example :  and  the  same  principle  must  have  prevailed  with  regaid 
to  the  noble  houses  in  the  towns  of  Lombaidy  and  Tuscsny,  which  were  regis« 
tered  according  to  their  qnaiten,  if  membea  of  them,  left  their  hereditary  strong« 
holds,  which  however  doubtless  happened  but  seldom.  He  who  pursues  the 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  constitutions  during  the  middle  ages,  must  not 
overlook  the  intimation  contained  in  the  drcumstanoe,  wliich  assuredly  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance,  that  in  Schwdtz  the  estatesmen,  at  Florence,  and  even  at 
Naples,  the  buigheis,  were  at  first  divided  into  four  parts ;  to  wUch  afterward, 
in  the  former  case  owing  to  th^  enlargement  of  the  territory,  in  the  Utter  to  that 
of  the  dty,  two  others  were  added ;  like  the  third  tribe  at  Rome.  Pitmaxsh  too 
was  divided  into  four  Da^ffU:  the  Strandmen  never  formed  one. 
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]*ai0ed  botn  thitf  alkd  «idndttecif  iiito  the  pldlieian  ttffbess  and: 
even  pataiciaiis  could  eater  iilto  them. 

Every  local  tribe  had  a  region  cörrespondBng  to  it®*®; 
jand  all  the  free  subcTCaiitial  metiftber^  of  lls^e  Boman  utate, 
not  included  in  the  houses»  who  were  dwelling  witlän 
the  limüs  of  any  region  when  tifie  cotigtitutioi^  Was  iiitro«- 
daced,  were  regtstered  as  it»  töibesmeAr.  The  regiotf 
bore  the  tieaae  of  the  tribe'';  bbt^h  in  the  dty^  atid  inr 
die  country,  tn  the  former,  until  Augustus  divided  IJher 
enlarged  eity  suitably  to  the  eidgeneie«r  of  his  time  into 
A  greater  number  of  regions^  the  fotir  Servian  Were  te^ 
tained:  they  anff^ered  to  the  four  dvie  tribes,  whlcli: 
aiUftyfari  felt  into  disi^epin^e:  and  with  regajfd  to  these 
tihere  is  no  dSffetence  of  ophdonu  As  td  the  n«Hnber  of 
I'e^nd  however  into  whidi  the  Rottjan  tei^ritory  wa^ 
parcelled  out  at  the  e^tabH^inietit  of  the  {AebeiaA  estate, 
and  consequently  äs  to  the  Aiänber  of  plebeieaet  tribes 
originally  instituted,  Dionysius  foiAid  statements  totally 
contradictory  to  each  oäiers  and  Livy  mMt  faave  held 
the  diiBcuflty  to  be  so  nüex|)fieäble,  that  he  o^iaßiMi  hii»< 
self  to  the  mention  of  the  civic  tribes,  and  that  too  in 
toeh  a  maimer,  aa  if  »one  but  iheae  had  beeil  established 
by  Set'Vius.  When  he  found  in  the  Annals  foi^  the  yesar 
359»  and  himself  wrote  down,  that  the  tribea  had  now 
been  I'aised  to  one  said  twenty,  he  probably  assumed,  if 
tie  bethought  himself  of  earlier  times,  that  Servitls  had 
divided  the  BoRian  territory  into  sixteen  regions. 

A  bettei'  informed  perifoft  had  before  his  time  left  thia 
point  equally  undetermined!;  even  Cato  himself:  and  the 
cause  of  his  doing  so  is  plainly,  that  a  greater  number 
thaä  twenty  seemed  irrecott(^ble  with  that  of  the  year 
SiSSf,  which  was  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  Subsequent 
gradual  inereaae;    whue  his  good  sense  aad  Us  honesty 

*<*  See  the  passage  of  LBäinn  feht  qaoted  in  ims  91^ ;  Aikl  duM  of  tm» 
iA  note  909. 

f  liivy  itxvi'.  9.    tn  l^piniam  dimissd  exeidtu.    jSee  ftlao  ftita»  irbm 
expUdniDg  the  name»  of  the  tribes. 
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would  not  allow  Um  to  set  up  the  number  twenty,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  old^  AiuutU,  and  doubtless  alao  to 
the  books  of  the  augurs  and  pontiffs.  How  the  tribes  were 
augmented  from  twenty  upward,  might  be  found  related, 
everywhere;  and  Vennonius»  who  ascribed  the  establish-, 
ment  of  the  whole  five  and  thirty  to  .Servius,  is  scarcely 
known,  and  betrays  unparaUeUed  ignorant»  and  careless-, 
ness. 

But  Dionysius  quotes  a  statement  of  Fabius,  that 
Servius  had  divided  the  Boxnajn  territcury  into  six  aod 
twenty  regions;  so  that  ynth  the  four  civic  ones  there 
would  have  been  thirty  regions  and  as  many  tribes  ^^: 
and  that  this  singular  account  in  Dionysius  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  is  attested  by  f^  fragment  of  Varro,  wherein 
some  person,  not  named,  is  said  to  have  .apportioned  land 
about  the  city  to  the  free  citizens  in  six  and  twenty 
regions^;  which  surely  can  only  be  referred  to  Servius 
Tullius  and  his  tribes.     Now  no  one  will  fail  to  perceive 

"^  The  pMiage  of  IHsnyrius  (iv.  16.)  Ui  fo  important  and  in  such  complete 
disorder,  Aai  I  will  transciihe  it  as  it  should  be  restored,  and  at  the  same  time 
win  justify  my  oonectioo  of  it :  AietXe  hi  Koi  rijv  X^P'*"  airacavy  »« 
Ikiv  ^dßio^  flftiiTiv  eU  ßoipQ^  i^  xai  eiKOfftv,  ac  #cctt  avrd^  KaXeT  ^vXa\^ 
Koi  TO«  ao-TiKCtv  irpoiTTiOeK  avTovi  T^rrapa^,  TptaKovra  <f>v\d^  iv\ 
TvWiov  rm  voira^  yewitrOai  Xeygr  tk  B«  Ouemmvto^  io'TopifKev,  eU 
pkuß  Kcu  rpiOKOvra  ^v\d^'  »o-re  <rw  tom  xar«^  voKiw  -oviratt  iKve' 
wXtfpuaBat  rd^  In  Kot  eU  tißd^  vvapyovaa^  Tpidtcovra  koi  nevre 
0vAa«.  Karcov  ß€VToi,  rovTmv  dfx<f>OT€puv  d^iovnTTorepo^  »v,  ovj^ 
ipt^€i  T»r  fjLoipw¥  TOW  dpiBfio»,  Instead  of  copying  the  passage  ftom  the 
printed  text  for  the  wader  to  compare  the  two,  I  may  relbr  him  to  it,  and  need 
only  Kmaik,  that  the  addition,  which  is  probably  contained  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts,, has  been  inserted ;  that  the  change  is  coi^fined  to  transposition,  except 
Ihe  omission  of  Koi  before  TpuxKovra,  The  emendation  of  Sigonius  trans- 
poses two  daoaes;  mine  in  foct  only  a  sin|^  one :  and  his  would  focoe  us  to 
substitute  \iy»¥  for  \4yet.  The  whole  corruption  arose  from  the  words 
Kar.  /ui.  T.  dfA^,  hairing  been  fotgotten,  and  then  added  hi  the  maighi ;  but 
as  his  would  not  hold  Oe four  woids,  die  last  was  imtfem aboie  the  odier  three: 
the  next  scribe  who  put  4»  pMsags  again  into  the  text,  but  in  the  wrong  place, 
tfaougiii  dfU^oripmw  was  to  atand  int. 

*  Vam  de  vita  pop.  Rom.  i.  p.  240.  from  Nonius  Masoeflus  ci.  v.  viaÜBBu 
Sxtn  urbem  hi  vsgiooes  xxvi  agm  viiittm  Uberis  attribuit 
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that  the  number  of  thirty  plebeian  tribes  has  a  striking 
internal  probability ;  because  the  patricians  and  the  La- 
tins, between  whom  the  plebs  stood  in  the  middle  uniting 
the  two,  were  both  divided  into  thirty  corporations :  nay 
the  probability  is  so  great,  that,  if  no  statement  of  the 
kind  were  preserved,  and  we  were  only  left  without  any- 
thing that  contradicted  this  number,  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  take  it  positively  for  granted.  The  sole  difficulty  is, 
that,  before  the  admission  of  the  Claudian  or  CrustumiuQ 
tribe,  the  number  extant  was  less  by  ten. 

This  perplexity  may  be  solved  by  considering  that 
there  was  an  essential  and  necessary  correspondence  be^ 
tween  the  regions  and  the  tribes:  and  as  the  registering 
of  landed  property  or  the  assignment  of  it  within  any 
district  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  local  tribe;  as  vot- 
ing by  regions  was  ^jmonymous  with  voting  by  plebeian 
tribes;  so  likewise  a  tribe  must  have  failed,  when  the 
state  was  compelled  to  cede  the  region  that  was  its  basis. 
The  Eleans  had  twelve  phyles :  they  lost  a  part  of  their 
territory  to  the  Arcadians,  along  with  the  demes  com- 
prehended in  it,  so  that  they  retained  only  eight  phyles  •^^ 
That  Rome  in  the  peace  with  Porsenna  was  forced  to 
cede  the  territory  on  the  Etruscan  bank  of  the  Tiber,  is 
acknowledged:  I  shall  shew  how  utterly  destitute  of 
historical  foimdation  is  the  tale  that  this  territory  was 
given  back  by  an  act  of  romantic  generosity.  But  now 
jt  happens  very  frequently  both  in  the  legends  of  the 
oldest  times  and  in  the  more  genuine  history  of  Rome, 
that  a  conqueror  takes  from  a  vanquished  people  a  third 
part  of  their  territory:  if  Porsenna  adopted  this  very 
measure  toward  Rome,  it  accounts  for  an  exact  third  of 

^^  PanianiM  Eliac.  i.  c.  ix.  These  local  tiibee  bi  EUt  aie  an  instanoe  how 
ihe  eountfy  popakdon  giew  to  foim  a  comnioiialtjr,  and  how  the  commonalry 
united  with  Ae  dtiiena  into  one  people.  In  the  Pdoponneiian  war  the  dty  of 
Elia  waa  atill  the  aonan,  and  the  neighbounng  countfy  waa  in  a  atate  of  depend«. 
«nee.  It  ia  alao  lemaikable  enough,  that  afterwaid,  and  that  too  juat  at  the 
time  of  the  gieateat  diatRsa,  the  aenaefeaa  oligardia  endeavoored  again  to  wicat 
^nm  .tl^  inbibitanU  of  tlie  country  the  lighta  which  had  been  ooooeded  to  them» 
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Üie  original  tribes  disappearing  ^^^.  Had  the  Annals  ad- 
mitted this  diminution,  the  humiliation  and  fall  of  Rome 
would  have  been  manifest  in  its  whole  extent;  the  empty' 
fable  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  recovered  from  its  mis- 
fertune,  would  have  been  laid  bare  ^*. 

It  may  excite  our  surprise,  that  these  tribes  do  not 
correspond  in  number  with  the  tribes  of  the  patricians,  but 
with  their  subdivisions,  the  curies:  this  induces  a  ques- 
tion, whether  their  name  was  not  originally  a  different 
one,  and  whether  every  ten  of  them  did  not  make  up  a 
plebeian  tribe ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  there  would  be 
three  such,  which  were  subsequently'  reduced  to  two. 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  conjecture,  that  at  the  Crustu- 
mine  secession  the  commonalty  was  directed  by  two  tri- 
bunes; and  that  afterward,  when  the  consular  power 
was  transferred  to  military  tribunes  chosen  out  of  the 
two  orders,  their  established  number  seems  properly  to 
have  been  six,  three  for  the  patricians  according  to  their 

>^^  See  below  notes  1025.  US9.  1146.  Thoie  who  lost  dieir  proper^  in 
consequence,  will  have  been  admitted  into  other  tribes,  if  they  removed  to 
Rome :  if  they  stayed  on  their  land,  they  became  estranged  from  Rome  and 
dients  to  the  new  lords  of  the  soil :  as  the  Irish  became  iaimcn  of  the  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  their  foiefiitfaers. 

^*  It  win  not  be  a  waste  of  labour,  to  determine  what  were  the  twenty  tribes 
ihat  remained  out  of  the  original  thirty.  The  four  civic  were  aooofding  to  their 
order,  the  Suburan,  the  Esquilhie,  tfaeCoUine,  the  Pslathie:  the  sixteen  rus- 
tic  ananged  alphabetically  were  the  ^miUan,  Gamilian,  Cluentian,  Cocnelian, 
Crustumioe,  Fabian,  Galerian,  Hoiatian,  Lemonian,  Mcnenian,  Papirian,  Pu- 
pinian,  Romilisn,  Sexgian,  Veturian,  Vdltinian.  I  have  enumerated  the  Cms- 
tnmfaie,  with  the  rest,  because  it  was  older  than  all  esublished  after  250 :  it  is 
jEemarkaUe,  that  this  is  the  only  one  of.all  the  rustic  tribes  in  the  list  the  name  of 
whidi  comes  from  a  t>lace,  as  well  as  that  the  termination  of  the  name  is  difierent 
from  that  of  an  the  others.  I  wiU  therefore  here  anticipate  the  conjecture  that 
cither  the  Gnistnmine  or  the  Claudisn  came  into  Ae  place  of  a  Tarquinian  tribe, 
which,  like  the  gens,  was  done  away  with  c  probably  it  was  the  one^^uid^wenti. 
eth.  (See  notes  1161, 116S).  The  Polliaa  is  without  doubt  the  same  with  the 
Pnblllian,  one  of  the  more  recent  tribes,  mt  ntoOia  and  mtMOa  are  the  same 
— osdlla  ex  alta  suspendunt  moOia  pinu :  pilentis  matres  in  fliioSite#— otherwise 
there  were  thirty-six  instead  of  thirty.five.  The  Veientüie  rests  only  on  a  cor- 
jrupt  reading,  -  which  has  now  been  expunged  on  ^  authority  of  the  good 
manuscripts,  in  the  specdi  pro  Flando  16(36)9  where  the  right  word  it 
UftnHmu 
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tribes,  and  thioe  likewise  for  the  plebeians.  But  in  this^ 
latter  case  the  intention  might  only  be,  that^  the  number 
of  the  patricians  being  given,  they  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  plebeian  colleagues:  and  in  the  former,  since 
twenty  were  too  many  to  guide  a  people  in  insurrection» 
as  wdUL  a&  for  taking  prudent  counsel,  each  decury  of  the 
tribunes  might  depute  one;  indeed  why  should  not  they, 
like  those  of  the  senators,  have  had  each  a  leader,  who 
came  forward  on  such  occasions?  And  in  fact  it  is  re^ 
corded  that  the  plebs  at  the  second  secession  had  twenty, 
tribunes  in  two  decuries^  who  agreed  among  themselves 
about  naming  two  chiefs  ^^^.  The  curies,  suxce  theirs 
were  the  votes  which  were  told  in  the  assembly*,  had 
reduced  the  tribes  of  Bomulus  to  insignificance;  and 
among  the  Latins  also  no  trace  is  to  be  met  with  of  any 
division  which  stood  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  into 
thirty  towns. 

A  phyle  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  phylarch,  a 
tribe  without  a  tribune :  and  if  Dionysius  is  speaking  only 
of  the  dvic  tribes,  when  he  says  that  Servius  appointed 
a  tribune  over  each,  who  was  to  inspect  the  state  of  every 
household,  and  that  troops  and  taxes  were  levied  accord-^ 
ing  to  this  division  ^\  his  reason  for  the  limitation  is  only 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  rustic  tribes. 
This  office  of  inspecting,  making  inquiries,  and  reports 
ing,  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  later  ages,  which,  as 
the  peculiarities  of  character  were  become  more  varied, 
needed  and  demanded  a  larger  scope  of  freedom:  but  it 
was  only  these  attributes  of  the  tribunes  that  became 
extinct;     and  the  tribtmi  cerarii  who  lasted  until  the 

s^  Livyxix.  61.  I>eoem  nunwiD  tiibniios  militMet  (this  is  an  aeddsDtil 
mbti^)  cRsnt  in  Awndao^Idlius  eomdem  numenim  $b  tm  cveandura 
«aat.— VigiBti  tdlranis  mflitum  negotium  dedflivnt,  nt  ea  mo  numaa  dvm 

•  Aboirep.285. 

'•  DionTfeittS  iv.  14.   'Hydfiova^  i<p^  iKwrrn^  dwohet^a^,  A^wtp  ^ir- 
kafr^ow,  ofc  wpoffira^eif  ellipat  iroiav  oUtiav  eicao-To«  oltccF. 
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end  of  the  vepuUie^  seem  to  h&ve  been  nethiag  ekie  than 
thejr  raecessoM.  Byer  since  the  Roman  people  had  been 
exempted  froitf  all  contributions,  the  prineipal  part  of  the 
bminefi»  of  the  crikctors  had  alsa  oMne  t«  an  end:  but 
ibey  CMithitwd  to  exist  and  to  have  an  oath  adminiatei^ 
to  then,  and  were  called  by  the  Aurelian  law  to  the  exer- 
dcie  €ft  jtidiciai  fonctions^  aa  r^Feaendng  the  body  0!  die 
most  reipeotabk  citizens  *. 

That  these  tribe»  at  first  contained  only  the  plebeiaiiB, 
thaC  the  paftriciana  and  their  clients  were  not  enrolled  in 
diem  tm  much  later,  will  be  made  to  appear  in  the  sequd 
of  this  history.  Vot  the  present  I  remind  the  reader  that 
the  meeting  of  the  tfibes  was  the  donmuon  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people;  that  it  was  never  suramoned  by  a  patrician 
flii^traite;  diat,  when  it  assembled,  the  patricians  and 
clie&te  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  forum:  that 
the  celitiurids  Were  an  institution  to  mediate  between  the 
two  bodte»  and  to  unite  them,  and  as  such  would  but  for 
this  have  been  needless.  I  grant,  it  is  said  that  the  Clau- 
dia» tribe  was  formed  by  the  clients  of  that  house :  but  in 
the  first  place  this  is  very  fiir  from  certain ;  and  besides 
it  would  not  have  been  a  greater  deviation  from  the  regu* 
lar  principle,  than  it  was  to  receive  the  Claudü  among 
the  patricians,  that  is,  into  the  three  tribes,  instead  of 
the  exiled  house  of  the  Tarquina  The  formation  of  that 
tribe  may  have  been  by  way  of  a  trial,  whether  the  ten 
that  were  extinct  could  not  be  gradually  replaced  by  new 
ones  formed  out  of  the  clientry  f . 

I  will  here  meet  an  objection,  which  might  be  raised, 
at  least  some  time  or  other  hereafter,  by  a  vigilant  ob- 
^rver.  So  long  as  It  was  not  questioned  that  these  tribes 
were  a  general  division  of  the  whole  nation,  as  those 
of  Boraulu»  were  also  supposed  .  to  have  been  previ- 
ously;   nor  moreover  that  the  houses  were  £unilies  in 

*  See  Duker  on  the  Epitome  of  Lhry  xcvix. 
t  See  note  1101. 
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the  common  sense  of  the  word;  every  one  who  was 
struck  by  perceivmg  that  some  of  the  tribes  bore  the 
well-known  names  of  the  most  eminent  patrician  houses, 
the  iEmilian,  Cornelian,  Fabian,  thought  no  doubt  that 
this  must  be  owing  to  their  having  had  the  honour  of 
containing  such  a  house  along  with  its  'clients.  To  me 
this  circumstance  rather  seems  to  explain  how  the  names 
of  the  houses  themselves  originated.  No  Athenian  of  the 
JBantid  phyle  believed  himself  descended  from  Ajax; 
no  Formian  from  iEmilus:  they  were  only  eponyms, 
honoured  by  the  tribesmen  as  their  common  protecting 
spirits.  Just  as  little  can  the  Csecilii,  before  all  notions 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  have  carried  back  their  pedi- 
gree to  Cseculus,  the  Fabii  to  a  Fabus  or  Fabius,  the 
Julii  to  lulus.  Wherever  a  house  and  a  tribe  bore  the 
same  name,  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  were  in  like 
manner  called  after  the  same  indiges;  and  that  both 
performed  sacrifices  to  him,  as  to  a  patron  of  a  higher 
order  ^^. 

That  the  tribes  of  Servius  were  plebeian  ",  is  proved 
in  substance  by  Varro  connecting  their  institution  with  the 
assignment  of  landed  property.  The  right  of  enjoying 
the  profits  of  the  national  domains  by  possession,  and 
the  right  to  an  assignment  of  property  therein,  merit  a 
separate  and  particular  developement.      For  the  present 


'^  Such  is  Clausus  in  Viigü  (Ma.  vii.  707)  Clandia  nunc  a  quo  difinnditor 
et  tribus  et  gens  Per  Latittm :  he  is  no  more  the  progenitor  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other.  So  well  informed  does  Viigil  here  likewise  shew  himself  to  be. 
Much  that  he  gathered  together  from  regions  seldom  visited,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandiiao  poeU,  pssses  for  his  arbttiaiy  inyention,  and  as  such  is  even 
censured  as  faulty.  When  he  introduces  the  eponyms  of  the  Seigian  and  Gloen- 
tian  tribes  among  the  Trojan  foUowers  of  .£neas  (v.  121 — 123),  and  thus 
revives  the  recoUection  of  an  ancient  opinion,  which  he  may  easily  have  met 
with  in  NaBvius,  a  reader  of  the  present  age  ftdcics  he  meant  to  pay  a  stupid 
eompUnient  to  some  men  of  high  rank,  a  Sergius  and  a  Chientius  ;  Äoogh  no 
such  persons  existed  among  the  men  of  influence  in  his  day. 

>^  The  abstract  substantive  firom  pleb$  is  pkUtaa^  or,  aceocdbig  to  the  old 
spelling,  fievUai^  which  Nonius  quotes  as  used  by  Cato  and  Cassius  Hemina : 
De  hon.  veL  dictxs* 
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I  tierely  observe  beforehand,  that  the  former  origiiiallj 
belonged  to  the  patricians,  who  after  receiving  lands  in- 
vested their  clients  with  them;  the  latter  exclusively  to 
the  plebeians:  that,  in  other  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  country  under  the  city-walls,  all  landed  property, 
strictly  speaking,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  alone: 
that  whatever  assignments  of  land  took  place,  were  in 
their  favour,  and  were  a  set-off  for  their  share  in  the 
public  domains ;  that  consequently,  where  general  assign- 
ments of  land  are  spoken  of,  they  are  almost  always  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  the  receivers ;  and  that,  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  same 
limitation  existed  ^^^.  If  earlier  assignments  to  the  free- 
men, such  as  are  ascribed  to  the  Sabine  kings,  Numa  and 
•Ancus,  had  recognized  the  rights  of  men  belonging  to  a 
commonalty  which  had  not  yet  been  constituted  into  an 
estate;  by  the  Uke  assignments  the  plebs  was  now  esta^ 
blished  in  its  distinctive  character  of  free  hereditary 
proprietors. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Roman  nation  consisted  of 
the  two  estates,  the  populus,  or  body  of  burghers,  and 
the  plebsy  or  commonalty:  both,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  legislator,  equally  free,  but  differing  in  degrees  of 
honour;  and  here  the  patricians,  as  elder  brothers,-— 
added  to  which  every  individual  among  them  was  the 
member  of  a  far  less  numerous  body—,  had  the  advantage 
of  the  plebeians,  as  the  Ramnes  had  of  the  other  houses. 
I  aim  not  at  pr3ring  into  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
theologies;  but  thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  Romans 
conceived  every  part  of  nature  and  every  vital  and  spirit- 
ual power  divided  into  two  sexes  and  two  persons ;   thus 

*>'  Bbnyrius  speaks  of  a  twofold  asrignment  under  Senrins ;  cue  just  at  the 
beginning  of  his  leign ;  and  another  out  of  the  oonquered  tenitoiy,  after  the 
terminatian  of  the  Etruscan  war,  which  he  lepiesents  to  have  lasted  twenty 
years.  Livy,  who  did  not  feel  any  hanwaing  necessity  of  filling  up  the  weari- 
some period  of  forty.four  years  year  by  year,  brings  the  Etruscan  war  to  a  dose 
in  a  few  words,  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  cmtuzies ;  and  then  (c  46)  he 
nientions  the  only  assignment  that  he  knows  of. 
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iellus  and  MiumsL,  amima  and  OfstmiM«-  und  in  iike 
maimer  thfrj  probdUbjr  ako  looked  iqpoB  ihe  Qttkkvi  .aa 
tKinaiating  cf  popidua  and  rpkbes:  heaod  itfie  'names  ase 
(masculine  and  feraiiune.  The  .use  of  fibe  former  .word  for 
4lie  sovran  assenilily  of  'tlie  centuries  ihelongs  io  >Iflter^ 
for  l!he whole  nation  to  'jmt  more  reoent  tones:  «nd  dang 
'witih  *tfae  second  meaning  die  original  one  long  continued 
to  prevafl.  Hialory  jselaftes  under  ttbe  grear  341  äiat  iioß 
•pkbs,  with  the  oonourrence  xi  the  popnlu«»  tconnätted  the 
-chai^  of  investigating  the  murder  qf  Postumius  to  the 
•consuls:  in  rthis  place  no  interpretation  can  attach  diat 
^meamng  to  idhe  .word  into  which  i^  has  been  attempted» 
-though  very  mistakenly,  to  stniin  .it  in  the  saying  of 
Appius  Claudius,  that  the  tribunes  were  magistrates  .of 
the  plebs,  not  .of  rthe  popiilus ;  where  it  is  lurgued  »that 
'the  term  meant  the  peoj^e  in  jdie  centuries  ^^^. 

Even  the  oracle  of  the  Jfaordi,  which  was  made  public 
during  the  second  Funic  'war,  still  qieaks  of  fthe  {««tor 
who  pronounces  the  supreme  sentence  of  the  law  over  the 
iburghero  and  the  .commonalty  '^.  A  wmeilitm  popuH  is 
synonymous  with  an  assembly  of  the  patdaiAils  or  of  the 
;euries.  A  ooncitftM»  is  confessedly,  as  a  very  good  autho- 
rity informs  us,  the  assemblage  of  only  a  part  of  the 
-nation^;  not  of  the  .whole,  as  it  was  united  in  the  cen- 
turies. Now  Livy  says,  the  auguries  had  attained  to  such 
»honour  that  the  conoilia  pofuh  and  the  centuriate  comi- 
tia  had  been  dissolved  in  consequence  of  unprojntious 
' omens'^:  here  those  conottta,  which  merely  as  such  must 
be  distinct  from  the  only  general  comitia,  those  of  the 
centuries,  or  the  eaeroUiM^  are  over  and  above  this  ex- 

9U  jj^yfj  jY.  61.    A  plebe  consensu  populi  oonsulibus  negotium  mandatur. 
n.  S6.  Non  populi  sed  pUMs  magistatmn :  ihat  Ifae  trihane  bad  no  «nÜMiity 
'«▼er  Ae  patricians.    For  tliat  was  the  point  in  diqmlie. 

*'  lAry  xzv.  12.  Pnetor-^^s  <|ui  poflo  ptebique  jus  dabic  summnin. 
^  Laelins  «Fdüx  In  Gdlius  xv.  ^.  Is  qui  non  Universum  populum,  aed 
-partem  aliquam  adesae  jubet,  non  oomitia,  aed  coneQium  ediesie  dekct. 

*^  Livy  I.  36.  Ut— concilia  popnÜ,  exereitus  vecati,  summa  tenim,  nU  ave» 
non  admisissent,  dirimerentur. 
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pressly  named  alongside  of  them :   and  a  canciUtim  plebU 
is  out  CKf  the  question ;    for  this  did  not  stand  under  the 
influence  of  the  auguries.     It  was  to  a  eonciKum  popuK 
that  Publicola  did  homage  by  lowering  his  fasces^*:   it 
was  the  same  assembly,  which  decided  between  the  Aricines 
and   the  Ardeates   concerning  the   disputed   territory*'; 
and  as  the  patricians  as  then  were  still  the  only  posses- 
sors of  the  domains,  the  plebs  was  in  no  way  qualified  for 
judging  on   the    question   whether  a    particular    district 
belonged  to   them ;   nor  would  it  have  had  any  interest 
to  decide  unfairly;    nor  finally   would  the  consuls   have 
granted  it  the  honour  of  settling  a  quarrel  between  two 
foreign  towns.     Now  if  we  keep  this  explanation  steadily 
in  view,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  was  by  the  curies  that 
M.  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  the  Capitol,  the  patron  of  the 
Roman  commonalty,  was  condemned  to  death,  after  the 
centuries  had  acquitted  him  *^ :  to  such  a  degree  did  the 
patricians  thirst  after  his  blood.     Their  place  of  meeting 
was  the  Comitium,  that  of  the  plebeians  the  Forum.     The 
distinction  between  the  two    orders    is   visible    even    in 
their   games ;    which  were  twofold,  the   Roman  and  the 
plebeian.     The  first  were  held  in  the  great  Circus;    and 
so  we  are  informed  that  places  were  assigned  to  the  cu- 
ries   there:    the   separation   between   the   orders  accounts 
for  the  origin   and   intent  of  the  Circus   Flaminius.     It 
must   have   been    designed    for    the    games   of  the    com- 
monalty, which  in  early  times  chose  its  tribunes   there, 
on  the  Flaminian  field'*. 

Now  as  the  Marcii  designated  the  nation  by  the  two 
words  pdpulus  and  plebs^  so.  the  formularies  of  prayer 
which  opened  all  proceedings  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 

^  See  below  note  1098. 

^  lAvy  III.  71*  Condlio  populi  a  magistratibus  dato. 

**  lAvj  VI.  20.  Cum  centuriatim  populus  dtaretur — appaniit— Aunquam 
fore— crimini  locum.  Ita^-concilium  populi  indicium  est.  The  true  account  ia 
clearly  that  the  duumvirs  impeached  him. 

^^  All  such  distinctions  necessarily  came  to  an  end,  when  the  patricians  had 
disappeared  in  die  nation  like  a  drop  in  the  sea. 
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nation,  sometimes  made  mention  of  the  Quirites,  some- 
times of  the  plebeians,  along  with  the  populus^^.  Not  that 
the  original  Quirites  had  not  been  totally  and  essentially 
different  from  the  plebeians :  they  were  become  a  part  of 
the  patricians :  but  the  plebeians  were  now  standing  in  the 
'  same  relation  to  the  collective  body  of  the  curies,  in  which 
the  second  tribe  had  once  stood  to  the  first :  the  formulary 
existed  and  was  applicable :  hence  the  custom  of  address- 
ing  the  assembly  in  the  Forum  by  the  name  of  Quirites: 
hence  the  phrase,  Quiritary  property,  and  the  like  ^, 

Among  the  measures  of  Servius  for  promoting  free- 
dom, it  is  further  stated  that  he  established  judges  for 
private  actions**.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
institution  of  the  centumvirs.  The  only  ground  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  determine  that  this  tribunal  was 
not  erected  until  the  five  and  thirty  tribes  were  completed, 

^^  Quod  felis,  faustum,  fortunatum,  salutaicque  ait  popuh  Romano  Quiritu 
hut  (not  Quiritium :  see  above  p.  252.  n.  701 ).  Festus  v.  Did  moB  eiat  Ro- 
mania in  omnibus  aacrificiia  piecibuaque.  Cioeio  panphiasea  this  as  follows : 
Que  depiecatus  sum — ^ut  ea  res — fopulo  pUbique  Romano  bene  atque  felidter 
eveniret.     Pro  Murena  i. 

^  I  must  subjoin  one  more  remark  to  the  dose  of  this  inquiry.  A  multitude 
of  instances  may  be  collected  by  merely  turning  over  the  pages  of  Livy,  in 
whidi  he  gives  the  name  ofpopidut  to  the  pkbs:  but  these  are  not  of  the  slightest 
importance,  if  we  distinguish  between  the  strict  old  practice  of  the  language 
transferred  into  his  pages  from  the  Annals  which  still  paid  attention  to  it,  and 
the  fluctuating  usage  which  he  shared  in  common  with  his  age.  How  hard 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  keep  dear  of  it !  when  the  tribunes,  who  had 
already  long  since  been  actually  tribunes  of  the  people^  had  for  some  hundred  years 
at  the  least  transacted  business  officially  with  the  popultu  of  that  age,  the  comi. 
tia  of  the  centuries.  So  much  the  more  are  we  struck  with  the  predsion  of 
those  passages  where  he  is  literally  redting  the  expressions  of  the  older 
writers.  I  will  however  myself  quote  another  sentence,  which  might  seem  to 
bear  against  me.  Varro  de  re  rust  i.  2.  9.  Licinius  trib.  pL  cum  esset,  post 
leges  exactos  annis  ccclxv,  primus  populum  ad  leges  accipiendas  in  septem 
jugera  forensia  e  comitio  eduxit.  The  number  of  yean,  as  every  one  sees,  is  oor^ 
nipt,  and  perhaps  the  corruption  has  gone  further :  but  he  who  takes  popultu 
here  to  mean  plehs^  and  the  comitium  to  be  its  place  of  assembly,  is  quite  in  the 
dark.  In  this  very  passage  the  populuM  is  again  the  curies,  who  were  forced  to 
accept  the  law  proposed  by  the  triumphant  plebeians,  (leges  accipere) :  the  tri- 
bune  conducts  them  from  the  Comitium  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  condude 
peace  with  the  plebeians :  the  seven  jugcrs  arc  the  condition  ;  in  septem  jugera  : 
like  pax  data  in  has  leges  est  Livy  xxxiii.  30.  «  Dionysius  iv.  25. 
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or  till  there  were  at  least  three  and  thirty,  lies  in  its 
name:  whereas  the  agreement  being  only  approxiinate, 
this  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  name  arose  from 
common  parlance,  and  was  not  the  original  legal  appeK 
latioii.  For  every  tribe  there  were  three  judges.  This 
number;  this  principle  of  representing  Uie  particular 
tribes,  and  the  consequent  practice  that  each  should 
elect  severally^  not  the  collective  commonalty ;  the  symbol 
of  the  spear;  all  these  things  point  to  very  old  times: 
the  symbol  just  mentioned  is  in  allusion  to  the  plebeians 
as  Quirites^  that  name  being  frequently  derived  from  the 
Sabine  word  quiria^  a  spear.  Moreover  the  causes  which 
came  before  this  court,  refer  uniformly  to  matters  that 
occurred  in  the  census,  or  concerned  Quiritary  property. 
The  single  senatorial  judge,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  was  properly  called  an  arbiter  ^*^ :  it  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  notion  to  assume  that  the  centumvir^, 
originally  when  they  were  ninety,  and  afterward  as  their 
number,  which  on  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  had  been 
reduced  to  sixty,  gradually  increased  again^  bore  the  name 
of  judices»  .  And  it  is  easy  for  the  unprejudiced  to  see 
that  they  are  those  judicesy  who  after  the  abolition  of 
the  decemvirate  were  protected*  with  the  other  plebeian 
magistrates  by  the  laws  declaring  them  inviolable^. 

Beside  these  judges  and  the  tribunes,   the  plebeians 
collectively,  ot  the  particular  tribes  separately,  may  have 

^  FUutus  Rudeni(  iii.  4.  7.  Eigo  dato  De  aenata  Cyienensi  quemvis  opi». 
lentum  arbitrum,  Si  tuas  esse  oportet  etc.  l&O  yean  afterwaid  it  was  a  matter  of 
dispute  whether  judex  or  arbiter  were  the  right  name.  Cicero  pro  Murena  12. 
(37>    The  nature  of  the  relation  between  them  had  become  indistinguishable. 

"*  liyy  III.  M.  The  ingenious  Ant.  Augustinus,  who  in  his  views  on 
historical  questions  was  mostly  quite  as  happy,  as  he  invariably  was  unhappy  in 
emendatory  criticism,  discerned  the  truth  here :  but  he  only  gave  a  faint  inti. 
mation  of  his  opinion,  and  so  his  conjecture  has  not  met  with  acceptance.  (See 
Drakenboich  on  the  passage.).  He  would  have  had  to  fetch  his  readers,  out 
of  a  public  still  hx  behind  in  its  nonage,  from  a  great  distance,  and  to  carry 
them  up  to  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood,:  the  road  to  it  was  not  levelled : 
would  they  have  thanked  him  for  it  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  himself  haid 
found  his  way  thither? 

Aa 
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elected  to  other  offices.  That  even  in  those  times  they 
had  in  the  aediles  a  peculiar  local  magistracy,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  to  have  subsisted  in  the  towns  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  belonged  to  the  plebs,  is  certainly  more 
probable  than  that  their  origin  was  later.  The  plebeian 
assemblies  may  have  had  several  purposes  over  and  above 
elections ;  the  passing  of  resolutions,  the  imposing  rates  for 
common  objects:  thus  general  contributions  for  the  funerals 
of  favorite  statesmen  were  determined  upon  by  public 
decree  *^.  We  may  assume  however  that  even  then  they 
had  an  authority  which  came  much  nearer  to  their  subse- 
quent power. 

For  the  legislation  of  an  individual  who  is  supreme  in 
the  state,  pursues  a  different  course  from  the  one  taken  by 
conflicting  powers  in  a  free  state ;  where,  without  breaking 
the  public  peace  and  violating  the  forms  of  law,  nothing 
but  gradual  concessions  can  be  wrung,  sometimes  by  lull- 
ing fears,  sometimes  by  rousing  them,  from  the  posses- 
sors of  privileges  that  have  become  exorbitant,  above  all 
when  their  sway  is  a  usurpation.  The  royal  author  of 
that  constitution  which  posterity  designated  with  the  name 
of  Tullius^',  could  not  have  known  what  he  was  doing, 
if  he  had  established  the  plebeian  estate,  and  had  left  it 
so  unprotected  as  it  was  before  the  secession,  and  so  far 
from  ah  equality  of  rights  as  it  still  continued  long  after. 
It  was  no  inconsiderate  expression  of  Cicero,  and  he 
did  not  so  much  transport  himself  to  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  a  different  party,  as  draw  back  the  curtain  of 
prejudices  through  which  he  usually  esteemed  it  his  duty 
to  look  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  constitution,  when  he 
declared  that  the  plebs  by  the  secession  had  regained  its 
hallowed   rights,   its  liberties ''.      The  form  of  securing 

^^  For  that  of  Agr.  Menenius  it  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribunes. 
Dionysius  vi.  96. 

^  Ut,  quemadmoidttm  Nama  divini  auctor  juris  fuisset,  ita  Senium  condito- 
lem  omnjs  in  dvitate  discriminis,  oidinumque^—posteri  fiuna  fenent.  lAvy  i.  42. 

3B  Ut  leges  sacratas  sibi  restitueiet.  Fiagm.  of  the  Ckimeliana.— 5acfOMnrftf# 
answers  to  the  German  fron. 
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them  was  new;  was  necessary,  from  the  change  in  the 
form  of  the  constitution:  of  the  rights  themselves  the 
commonalty  camiot  have  been  destitute.  It  would  not 
have  been  free,  like  the  body  of  burghers,  unless  there 
had  been  the  same  right  of  appealing  to  its  assembly^ 
which  the  patricians  had  of  appealing  to  the  curies ;  un-* 
less  it  had  been  entitled  to  pass  sentence  upon  t^iose  who 
grossly  outraged  its  liberties« 

That  the  counter-revolution  of  L.  Tarquimus  and 
the  patricians  did  actuaDy  drive  back  the  commonalty 
8o  far  from  the  fair  ri^ts  it  had  reached^  that  centuries 
were  heeded  before  it  could  again  make  its  Way  against 
wind  and  tide  into  the  harbour,  where  after  Üiai  royal 
legislation  it  was  lyin^;  this  is  evinced  among  other  in- 
stances by  the  state  of  the  law  concerning  debts«  We 
are  distinctly  informed  that  a  law  of  king  Servius  abo- 
Eshed  the  practice  of  pledging  the  person,  and  substi-^ 
tuted  for  it  that  of  pledging  proiperty^^^ :  the  selfsame 
measure  by  which  the  Fcetelian  law  made  a  new  epoch 
in  the  freedom  of  the  plebs.  It  is  further  said,  that  this 
beneficent  enactment  was  repealed  by  Tarquimus  the 
tyrant^;    and   the  patricians  contrived  to    prevent    its 

QVH  idffm  itpo^  rd  XP^  awayeirBcUj  dXXd  Koi  ttofiow  QtfirOfxai  fttihiva 
iawt^eiv  cVi  <rmfia<rt»  i\€v0ipoK,  hcavov  tiyoufxeuo^  Tok  haveia-TOVi 
Tctv  ovtf'iac  Ttiy  w/xßaWofxivwp  KpaT€i¥,  In  the  aane  huangue  he 
makes  Serriuft  further  say,  that  the  domains  should  not  thenceforward  he 
possessed,  bnt  usurping  patricians  by  the  plebeians  who  had  won  them  widi 
tfadr  blood.  So  that  the  agniiaa  law  was  likewise  refened  to  the  same  author 
of  an  constitutional  rights. 

^  Dionysius  iv.  43.  Tarquinius  is  even  said  to  have  destroyed  the  tables 
on  which  the  beneficent  lairs  were  written.  These  then  must  have  been  the 
fifty  spoken  of  in  iv.  13,  the  mode  of  mentioning  which  (ß^av)  implies  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  existence,  and  so  were  not  comprehended  in  the  Papirian 
collection.  If  this  was  digested  under  the  second  Tarquinius,  of  course  it  did 
not  contain  the  laws  which  he  rescinded  s  their  not  being  found  in  it  is  assuredly 
the  only  ground  for  the  above-mentioned  story  of  their  angry  destructioni 
Fkon  this  however  it  ensues  that  the  whole  account  of  that  law  on  debts  has 
nothing  but  tradition  to  rest  upon.    See  die  text  to  note  1187* 

A  A  2 
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renewal  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  banishment  of  the 
kings. 

The  story  that  Servius  had  meant  to  lay  down  the 
royal  dignity,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  annual  con- 
suls, may  have  as  insecure  a  historical  foundation  as  the 
tale  of  his  birth :  still  it  does  not  on  that  account  point 
the  less  decidedly  to  a  necessary  connexion,  which  common 
tradition  and  opinion  perceived  between  the  consulate  and 
the  laws  bearing  that  king^s  name.  This  is  distinctly 
intimated  in  Livy^s  statement  that  the  first  consuls  were 
chosen  in  conformity  to  the  commentaries  of  king  Servius 
TuUius;  those  commentaries,  which  contained  a  circum- 
stantial scheme  of  his  constitution,  as  the  quotations  in 
Festus  shew.  And  since  one  should  be  unwilling  to  sus- 
pect the  author  of  so  great  a  legislation,  who  had  the 
power  to  fashion  it  after  his  purpose,  of  what  would  have 
destroyed  it ;  the  design  of  that  legislator  whom  we  call 
Servius  TulUus,  must  have  been,  it  would  seem,  to  place 
the  two  free  estates,  oü  a  level  in  the  consulate  too,  aa 
was  at  length  accomplished  by  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius. 
If  he  did  not,  if  he  only  entrusted  the  first  two  ancient 
tribes  with  two  annual  magistracies,  the  commonalty, 
without  a  consul  from  the  midst  of  it,  was  in  a  worse 
condition,  than  under  a  single  supreme  head  who  retained 
his  functions  for  life :  the  latter  would  emancipate  him- 
self, the  more  so  the  longer  he  reigned,  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  order  out  of  which  he  too  had  proceeded ; 
prejudices  from  which  an  annual  magistrate  did  not  free 
himself.  And  no  gain  but  that  of  universal  freedom 
could  make  amends  for  the  palpable  mischievous  conse« 
quences  of  a  divided  government. 


37S 
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With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Servian  oonstitu* 
tion  to  impart  an  equal  share  in  the  consular  government 
to  the  plebeians,  every  one  may  frame  surmises  at  his 
pleasure:  that  it  granted  them  the  right  of  taking  part 
in  elections  and  in  legislation,  is  known  to  all. 

Servius,  as  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  call  the  law- 
giver in  accordance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  would 
have  communicated  these  rights  in  the  simplest  manner  by 
following  the  same  method  whereby  in  feudal  states  the 
commons  obtained  a  station  alongside  of  the  barons,  and 
'by  ordaining  that  all  national  concerns  should  be  brought 
both  before  the  council  of  the  burghers  and  that  of  the 
commonalty,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  one  should  not 
have  force  without  the  approval  of  the  other,  and  should 
be  made  null  by  its  rejection.  This  was  the  footing  the 
plebeian  tribes  subsequently  stood  on  for  some  time  in 
relation  to  the  curies:  not  however  until  the  ties  of  an 
amicable  intercourse  between  the  two  orders  had  already 
become  so  manifold,  that  their  tranquillity  was  no  longer 
troubled  except  by  a  few  very  wrongheaded  incendia- 
ries ;  not  until  all  had  recognized  ,the  necessity  of  labour- 
ing for  the  good  of  their  common  country,  conformably 
to  the  institutions  which  actually  existed.  If  the  curies 
and  tribes  had  been  set  up  over  against  each  other  from 
the  beginning,  they  would  have  torn  the  state  asunder ; 
and  it  was  to  accomplish  its  perfect  union  that  the  cen- 
turies were  devised  by  Servius.  For  in  them  he  collected 
the  patricians  and  their  clients  together  with  the  ple- 
jbeians;   and  along  with  all  these  that  new  class  of  their 
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fellow-couiitrymen  which  had  arisen  from  bestowing  the 
Roman  franchise  on  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns,  the 
municipals:  so  that  nobody  could  in  any  manner  of 
way  account  himself  among  the  Romans,  without  having 
some  place  or  other,  though  indeed  it  might  often  be  an 
utterly  insignificant  one,  in  this  great  assembly^  The 
preponderance  in  it,  nay  the  whole  power  lay  with  the 
plebs;  yet  without  exciting  ill-will,  because  no  one  was 
excluded;  and  without  provoking  opposition,  because  it 
did  not  decide  by  itself,  but  stood  on  an  equipoise  with 
the  curies« 

This  institution  of  the  centuries  has  thrown  that  of 
the  tribes  completely  into  the  shade :  through  the  former 
idone  has  the  name  of  king  Servius  maintained  its  renown 
to  our  days^  So  likewise  it  has  long  and  universally  passed 
for  a  settled  point,  that  this  is  understood  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  on  better  grounds  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Roman  constitution ;  because  it  is  described  by  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  and  that  description  is  couched  in  numbers :  and 
only  a  very  few  who  saw  more  clearly,  have  ventured  to 
pronounce,  that  at  all  events  these  representations  were  not 
suitable  to  the  times  of  which  we  have  a  contemporary 
history.  At  present  this  is  no  longer  contested  in  the 
main ;  and  since  a  far  more  authentic  record  has  come  to 
light,  the  errours  common  to  the  two  historians,  or  pe- 
culiar to  each,  may  be  satisfactorily  pointed  out.  Neither 
of  them  can  have  been  acquainted  with  the  account  con- 
tained in  the  commentaries  which  were  ascribed  to  the  king 
himself;  each  has  written  from  very  difierent  and  very 
defective  reports:  as  to  Cicero^s,  the  only  reason  that 
indiq)oses  us  to  believe  its  being  derived  immediately  frt>m 
the  authentic  source,  is,  because  erudition  of  this  sort  wag 
not  in  his  way ;  else  his  statements  are  exceedingly  accurate 
and  may  be  fully  depended  upon.  The  mistakes  of  the 
two  historians  need  not  surprise  us ;  since,  they  had  not 

***  Comitiatiui  maximni. 
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to  give  an  account  of  an  existing  institution,  nor  even  of 
one  that  had  been  recently  changed,  but  of  one  that  had 
long  since  passed  away.  Livy  says  expressly  that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  constitution  of  the  centuries 
in  his  days:  and  this  too  is  the  very  reason  why  he 
describes  it,  as  he  does  the  ancient  tactics  on  occasion  of 
the  Latin  war.  A  variety  of  other  accounts  must  have 
been  current,  containing  still  greater  discrepancies;  since 
Pliny  takes  11^000  ases  to  be  the  limit  for  the  property 
of  the  first  class,  Gellius  12§p00^^ ;  numbers,  which  can 
neither  be  regarded  as  blunders  in  the  manuscripts,  nor  as 
slips  of  memory  in  the  writers. 

Both  the  historians  are  guilty  of  a  mistake,  in  con^ 
founding  the  burghers  with  the  commonalty,  and  thus 
imagining  that  the  same  people,  a  people  in  which  up  to 
this  time  perfect  equality  had  prevailed,  was  now  classed 
according  to  property  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  incumbered  with 
no  slight  burthens.  Dionysius  adds  another  errour  to 
this,  in  considering  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries, 
which  had  the  first  rank  in  the  constitution  of  Servius, 
as  a  timocratical  institution. 

It  is  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy  to  maintain  a 
perfect  equality  within  its  own  body:  the. poorest  and 
obscurest  nobile  of  Venice,  into  whose  family  no  o£5ce  of 
dignity  had  come  for  centuries,  was  esteemed  in  the  great 
council  as  the  equal  of  those  whose  wealth  and  name 
surrounded  them  with  splendour.  A  government  formed 
like  the  Roman  by  a  large  body  of  houses  was  a  complete 
democracy  within  itself,  just  as  much  so  as  that  of  a  canton 
in  which  the  population  is  not  more  numerous :  an  aris- 
tocracy it  was  solely  in  its  relation  to  the  commonalty. 
This  was  misunderstood  by  Dionysius  and  Livy:  no 
change  was  made  by  Servius  in  this  equality  of  the  ancient 
burghers:    his   timocracy  only  aiFected   those   who   stood 

i"7  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxni.  13.    Gellius  vii.  13. 
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entirdy  without  the  pale  of  that  body,  or  those  who 
at  the  utmost  were  attached  to  it,  but  far  from  partake 
ing  in  the  same  equality. 

Servius  admitted  into  his  comitia  the  six  equestrian 
centuries  established  by  L.  Tarquinius :  they  received 
the  name  of  the  six  suffragia:  and  these  therefore  com- 
prised all  the  patricians,  among  whom  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  in  this  constitution,  any  more  than  in  the 
earlier,  there  should  have  existed  any  distinction  adapted 
to  the  scale  of  their  property.  Livy,  who  forgot,  it  is 
true,  that  Tarquinius  had  instituted  the  six  centuries, 
distinguishes  them  very  correctly  from  the  twelve  which 
were  added  by  Servius®^ ;  out  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
state,  as  he  says :  he  ought  to  have  said,  in  the  common- 
alty: for  the  patricians  were  comprehended  in  the  six 
sttffragioj  and  none  of  them  could  be  admitted  into  the 
twelve  centuries.  Dionysius  therefore  should  have  con- 
fined himself  to  these  twelve  centuries,  when  he  conceived 
that  Servius  had  chosen  the  knights  out  of  the  richest 
and  most ,  illustrious  families ;  which  notion  he  incon- 
siderately extends  to  all  the  eighteen'^;  mistaking  the 
rights  and  the  condition  of  the  six  suffragia. 

For  certainly  the  nature  of  the  measure  requires,  that 
the  person  who  regulated  the  division  of  ranks,  <^wheii 
he  collected  and  separated  the  notables  from  the  common- 
alty, should  pass  over  such  of  the  nobles  of  MeduUia 
or  Tellena  as  were  quite  reduced  to  poverty  and  forgot- 
ten, and  should  enroll  in  these  centuries  such  of  the 
mere  freeborn  inhabitants  as  in  conformity  with  the  notion 
of  the  class  possessed  wealth  enough  to  equip  a  horseman, 

>>*  FestuB  (t.  Sex  SuiBngia)  in  dinct  opposition  to  the  tratfa  takes  the 
six  to  have  been  the  centuries  fonned  by  Servius.  What  led  to  this  was  die 
notion  that  the  twelve  had  already  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius.  See  above 
p.  308,  note  831. 

*  IV.  18.  'Ek  t«k  €y6vTtöv  TO  fUyt<rrov  rifirifia^  Ka\  Kara 
7€W  eVi^vtoy.  What  Cioero  said  about  the  selecdon  of  the  kniest«  eentu 
maaimoy  is  mutilate,  and  cannot  be  completed  with  certainty. 
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))r6yided  their  honour  was  untarnished;  not  those  whose 
character   stood   the  highest,    if    dieir    means    happened 
to  be   too  small.     Marius  would  not  have  been   placed 
among  the  knights:   the  object  of  Servius  however  was 
not  to  confer  prizes  on  the  virtues  of  individuals,  but  to 
establish  an  estate  in  the  nation;   to  unite  the  plebeian 
notables  with  the  patrician.     Now  among  the  Greeks  in 
every  case,  where  the  ancient  government  did  not  dwindle 
down  into  an  oligarchy,  the  transition  to  the  later  order 
of  things  brought   about  by   the    course  of  nature  was 
effected  by  the  remnant  of  a  decaying  aristocracy  unit- 
ing themselves    into   one  class   with    the    richer    landed 
proprietors  among  the  commonalty,  the   yew/iopoi:    this 
dass  firom  their    being    able    to   defray  the  expense   of 
serving  as  horsemen  out  of  their  own  means,  were  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  iirTrcT^;    for  which  fhe  English 
word  knightSj  although  we  have  to  guard  against  certain 
associations    when    using    it,    is   still  the  most   suitable« 
Nobility  was   defined  by  the   Greek  philosophers,   when 
the  ancient  notions  of  ancestry   had    long   been  lost,    as 
consisting,   according  to  the  way  of  thinking   then  pre-* 
valent,  of  hereditary  good  birth  together  with  hereditary 
wealth  ^^^:  and  where  poverty  has  intruded,  there  none  but  a 
military  nobless,  such  as  that  in  which  several  German  pro- 
vinces take  pride,  can  maintain  the  character  of  the  class  in 
public  opinion,  which  alone  preserves  it.     Nay  the  privi- 
leged class  has  universally  esteemed  wealth,  and  the  out- 
ward splendour  that  flows  from  wealth,  as  the  only  thing 
which  can  place  an  individual  on  a  level  with  it.     This  has 
in  all  ages  been  so.     The  Heraclid  Aristodemus,  the  pro* 
genitor   of  the   Spartan   kings,    said.    Money  makes  the 
man.     Alcaeus  repeated  it  in  his  songs,  as  a  saying  of  the 
wise^^ :  and  bad  as  this  sounds  and  is,  still  it  can  just  as 

^  Aristotle  Fngm.  de  Nobflitate. 

^*  \pt}fiaT  dw^p.  Alceus  in  the  SchdL  on  Pind.  Isthm.  ii.  17*  fngm. 
60.  ed.  Matth.  Aristodemus  said  it  at  Sparta :  so  that  this  tradition,  like  the 
national  one  in  Herodotus  (vi,  52.),  represented  him  as  not  having  died  before 
the  conquest  was  completed. 
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little  be  disputed  that,  in  an  undertaking  like  that  of  king^ 
Servius,  wealth  and  not  bare  lineage  must  be  taken  as  the 
criterion  in  establishing  a  plebeian  aristocracy  under  a 
new  form. 

Only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  the  first  institu* 
tion  with  what  followed;  as  also  of  supposing  that  the 
subsequent  standard  of  an  equestrian  fortune,  a  million 
ases,  is  derived  from  the  times  of  Servius.  The  posterity  of 
those  who  were  first  enrolled,  must  be  conceived  to  have 
taken  their  station  hereditarily,  as  well  the  plebeians  as  the 
patricians.  Polybius  says,  at  present  the  knights  are  chosen 
according  to  their  fortune^^':  formerly  therefore  it  was 
otherwise ;  that  is,  according  to  their  birth :  and  Zonaras 
informs  us  that  the  censors  had  the  power  of  rewarding 
merit  by  raising  the  serarian  into  the  tribes,  the  mere  plebeian 
into  the  equestrian  order;  and  contrariwise  of  pimishing 
such  as  led  a  bad  life  by  crazing  them  from  both  the  two 
upper  ranks  ^.  Here  the  regulative  principle  is  plainly 
the  reverse  of  one  that  depends  upon  property,  such 
as  prevailed  in  later  times,  when  whoever  could  produce 
his  four  hundred  thousands  was  entitled  to  demand  a 
place  among  the  knights ;  and  the  want  of  a  few  thousand 
sesterces,  in  spite  of  every  virtue,  kept  a  man  down  amid 
the  plebs^^.  True,  the  censors  in  those  times  ordered 
the  unworthy  possessor  of  a  knight^s  horse  to  sell  it :  this 
however  now  formed  the  whole  of  the  censorian  brand, 
unless  they  could  also  turn  down  the  tribesmen  among 
the  serarians.     By  conferring  this  privilege  of  a  knighf  s 

^*  Polybius  VI.  20.  Tow  twireU  ro  ß€v  vaXatov  ^arepow  iimdeaay 
^OKt/id^eiv — vvv  he  vporepow,  vKovrtvZijv  yeycyiffxeuti^  vV<J 
TOW  Ttfxrirov  rrj^  €K\ojij^:  Hnce  fortune  has  been  taken  as  the 
standard  in  selecting  them.  If  he  had  not  intended  to  imply  a  causal  connexion 
here,  he  would  have  written  yevofUvfj^,  harming  been  tekcUd  acooiding  to  their 
fortune. 

^  Zonaras  vii.  19.  Ef^v  awTO« — ec  rac  (pvXdi,  koi  c'«  TtJ¥ 
iwirdha,  koi  6«  Ti;ir  yepouciav  iyypd<p€tv,  rov^  3'  oJk  ev  ßiovvra^ 
dftavra'XoQeu  e^aXci^iv, 

**  Si  quadringentis  sex,  septem,  millia  demis,  Plebs  eoi. 
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hone,  the  censors  could  still  reward  dvic  virtues  in 
individuals ;  as  in  Great  Britain  a  general  or  admiral  who 
is  raised  to  the  peerage,  if  not  wealthy,  receives  from  the 
nation  a  pension  suitable  to  his  rank;  while  yet,  aa  a 
body,  the  house  of  peers  can  only  maintain  its  station  by 
comprehending  the  aggregate  of  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors. That  the  million  of  after  times  cannot  have  formed 
the  original  equestrian  fortune,  is  obvious;  since  the 
classes  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  ascend  by  intervals 
of  25000;  and  this  would  be  followed  by  such  an  en<Hr- 
mous  leap  aa  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  million; 
whereas  during  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  this 
interval  subdivided,  like  the  part  of  the  scale  below 
a  hundred  thousand*^.  Thus  much  may  at  all  events  be 
conjectured,  that  the  obligation  of  those  who  were  regis- 
tered as  horsemen,  to  serve  as  such  at  their  own  cost, 
wh^i  a  knight^s  horse  could  not  be  assigned  to  them, 
was  determined  by  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty; and  that,  if  it  fell  short  of  this,  they  would  be 
bound  to  enter  into  the  infantry :  this  may  have  given 
.occasion  to  the  account,  in  the  description  of  the  genelral 
eeal  to  wash  away  the  disgrace  endured  before  Veii,  that 
the  knights  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune  and  no  horse 
allotted  them,  volunteered  to  serve  on  horseback  at 
their  own  expense^®:  and  the  tradition  likewise  that  L. 
Tarquitius,  the  friend  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  and  the 
bravest  among  the  Roman  youth,  was  constrained  by 
his  poverty  to  serve  on  foot  ^^,  points  to  a  like  conclusion. 
In  fixing  such  an  amount  alterations  may  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  money. 

The  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  equestrian  rank  from 
the  beginning  was  essentially  identified  with  great  wealth, 
and  yet  that  all  the  knights  were  furnished  with  horses 

•"  Idvy  XXIV.  11. 

^  livy  ▼•  7  3  that  is  to  b»J,  a  greater  number  than  bad  been  called  oat, 
♦'  liTy  III.  37. 
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by  the  state,  and  had  a  yearly  rent  assigned  for  their 
keep,  not  only  charges  the  Roman  laws  with  senselessness 
as  well  as  injustice,  but  also  overlooks  Livy^'s  express 
remark,  which^  follows  dose  upon  his  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  knights,  that  all  these  burthens 
were  shifted  from  the  poor  on  the  rich®^.  Who  in  truth 
would  pledge  himself  that  the  rich  patrician,  if  he  might 
have  his  expenses  defrayed,  would  magnanimously  decline 
availing  himself  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brother 
patricians?  And  as  for  the  plebeians,  should  they  too 
have  had  a  like  right  secured  to  them  by  Servius,  at  all 
'events  it  cannot  have  come  into  exercise  for  many  gene- 
rations. But  at  first  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
patrician  privileges:  indeed  the  incontestable  meaning  of 
the  account  in  Cicero,  representing  this  allowance  as  an 
institution  of  the  first  L.  Tarquinius,  is,  that  its  origin 
was  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  commonalty  as  an 
estate:  and,  if  restricted  to  those  among  the  ruling 
burghers,  who,  though  equal  to  their  fellows  in  rank, 
were  inferior  in  fortune,  it  was  neither  unfair  nor  ar- 
rogant. 

Ten  thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  by 
the  side  of  the  sums  at  which  oxen  and  sheep  were  rated 
in  the  table  of  penalties*,  seem  to  be  so  unreasonable, 
that  the  correctness  of  the  number  has  been  called  in 
question.  But  in  the  first  place  it  was  not  to  be  a 
common  nag;  and  compared  with  such  a  one  at  Rome 
as  elsewhere  a  war-horse  was  naturally  very  dear:  and 
besides  the  equipment  was  incomplete  without  at  least 
a    groom,    a   slave,    who   was   to    be   bought,   and   then 

<^  Hsc  omnia  in  dites  a  pauperibiis  indinata  onera.  Dionynus  evidentlj 
felt  the  absurdity  that  tesults  from  his  representation,  and  therefore  sacrificed  the 
opportunity,  at  other  times  so  welcome  to  him,  of  deriving  Roman  institutions 
i^m  the  Greek ;  as  Polybius  would  have  led  him  to  do  here  by  his  comparison  of 
the  Roman  equestrian  order  with  the  Corinthian.  I  say  Polybius :  for  from  him 
must  Cicero  have  borrowed  the  notice  of  a  circumstance,  which,  as  shewing  how 
widely  such  institutions  were  spread  among  the  ancients,  is  extremely  interesting: 
as  a  proof  of  any  connexion  between  Rome  and  Corfnth,  is  good  for  nothing. 
■  See  below  note  991. 
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trained  to  ride.  We, should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Btate  did  not  replace  such  horses  at  least  as  were  lost 
cm  the  field;  whether  the  horseman  who  was  discharged 
on  growing  too  old,  or  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  one,  did 
not  pay  back  the  ten  thousand  ases  that  had  been  re- 
ceived. These  are  questions  to  which  no  lucky  moment 
of  conjecture  is  likely  to  divine  an  answer:  but  surely 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  supposing  that,  when  the 
censor  commanded  a  knight  to  sell  his  horse,  the  mean-» 
ing  was,  that  the  person  thus  degraded  should  refund 
to  the  state  the  outfit-money  which  had  been  advanced 
to  him,  and  should  procure  the  means  of  doing  so 
by  that  sale;  not  that  a  bargain  with  him  and  the 
payment  of  the  ten  thousand  ases  were  to  enable  another 
man  to  enter  in  his  stead  into  the  receit  of  the  annual 
two  thousand,  as  if  it  were  a  transferable  office  or  liiago 
vacabile^  For  this  penal  command  of  the  censors  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  latest  times  of  the  republic; 
when  the  knights  had  long  received  pay  and  been  sup- 
plied with  fodder  in  room  of  that  allowance:  a  change 
which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Poly^ 
bius^^.  Enight^s  horses  furnished  by  the  state  are  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  under  the  emperors,  as  long  as  the 
old  institutions  lasted;  though  certainly  it  is  in  a  very 
different  sense^. 

The  form  of  the  equestrian  order  was  determined  by 
that  of  the. older  centuries,  which  remained  imaltered  as 

•«  Polybiu»  VI.  89.  12.  18. 

^  Cicero  (de  Re  p.  iv.  2.)  alludes  to  a  change  made  by  a  decree  of  the  plebs 
otdainiiig  that  the  horses  shoiUd  be  returned :  for  when  he  makes  Sdpio  speak  of 
■nytiiing  as  intended,  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place,  but, 
according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicero,  was  later  than  the  date  he 
assigns  to  Scipio*s  discourse.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  holders  of  the  outfit-  . 
money  were  enjoined  to  pay  it  into  the  treasury,  with  a  Tiew  of  having  a  great 
sum  in  hand  ftw  largesses :  the  horses  and  equipment  would  have  continued  their 
property.  Perhaps  too  Cicero  was  mistaken  about  the  time ;  and  the  higher  pay 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  the  fodder,  might  be  meant  as  a  compensation.  At 
an  evento  the  inscriptions  referred  to  shew  that  the  measure  was  not  permanent. 
^Sce  for  instance  in  Oruter  404  (3.4.)  .407  (6)  -415  (3). 
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the  six  mffragia ;  and  after  which  the  twelve  plebeian 
centuries  were  modelled.  The  centuries  of  the  knights 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  form  of  the  army ;  the 
turms  of  the  cavahry  no  way  corresponded  with  them: 
whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  classes  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  army  of  infantry,  in  exact  accord  with 
the  constitution  of  the  legion ;  troops  of  the  line  and  light« 
armed  troops,  with  their  body  of  reserve,  their  carpenters, 
and  their  band ;  and  even  with  the  baggage-train.  Were 
not  the  relation  between  an  historical  statement,  like  the 
Tuscan  one  about  Mastama,  and  the  Roman  stories  of 
Servius  Tullius  altogether  irrational,  so  that  the  former 
cannot  be  turned  to  any  account ;  one  should  be  inclined 
to  seek  an  explanation  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
whole  system,  in  its  being  founded  by  the  leader  of  the 
army  of  Cseles.  His  troops  would  bear  the  arms  of  the 
first  class:  as  king  he  might  endow  them  with  the  pro- 
perty requisite,  or  overlook  the  want  of  it;  such  liber- 
ties being  always  taken,  unless  the  traditionary  continu- 
ance of  the  laws  places  the  application  of  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  caprice  and  favour. 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  an  institution  thus 
accurately  copying  the  frame  of  the  army ;  not  but  that 
in  many  a  Greek  state  the  hoplites  and  the  full  citizens 
had  been  the  same.  Nay  the  principle  also  justly  assu- 
med by  Dionysius,  that  the  votes  allotted  to  eadi  class 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  collective  sum  of  votes, 
as  the  taxable  property  of  its  members  bore  to  the  total 
taxable  property  of  all  the  five  classes,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  the  citizens  contained  in  each  stood  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  that  designated  their  pro- 
perty; this  too  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Aris- 
totle makes  mention  of  votes  the  efiicacy  of  which  was 
regulated  by  the  sum  of  the  property  of  the  voters^*. 

9**  Politic.  VI.  3.  p.  171.     Oacri  70^ — ol  okifapy^tKoi  (tovto  hUcuoif) 
on   Sv   ^o^p    r^    vKcioin    oJo-ici'    Kara    'trXrido^    yap    oyaia^    0O4F< 
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Rome  was  fitted  for  becoming  a  warlike  state  by 
the  measures  taken  to  connect  military  service  and  civic 
rights  with  the  hereditary  landed  property  of  the  plebeians: 
no  freeman  however  was  to  feel  himself  excluded;  and  those 
trades  which  were  indispensable  to  the  army,  but  which  a 
plebeian  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on,  were  in  their  corporate 
capacity  placed  in  a  station,  which  was  probably  advan- 
tageous and  higher  than  the  individuals  would  have  oc- 
cupied by  the  general  principles  of  the  census.  For  this 
reason  the  five  classes  had  each  a  particular  century  attach- 
ed to  it. 

Scipio  in  Cicero^s  dialogue  declines  entering  into  a 
detailed  report  of  the  Servian  constitution  of  the  centuries, 
it  being  a  matter  well-known  to  his  friends :  in  like  manner  I 
too  may  be  excused  from  counting  up  how  the  I70  centuries 
were  distributed  among  the  five  classes.  There  are  two 
points  however  which  I  would  not  pass  over :  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Romans  knew  only  of  five  classes,  and  so 
Dionysius,  who  calls  such  as  gave  in  less  than  12500  ases 
at  the  census  a  sixth  class,  is  just  as  much  mistaken 
in  this  as  when  he  allows  them  only  one  century :   next, 

Kpi¥€(rdat  36«'.  Further:  tovto  Kiipiov  €<mo — or«  av  01  irXe/ov« 
Kol  «0v  TO  Ttfirffia  wXeTov,  If  out  of  10  rich  men  and  20  poor,  &  of  the 
rich  and  6  of  the  poor  voted  on  the  one  aide,  4  of  the  rich  and  15  of  the  poor  on 
the  other,  then  Sirordpuv  t6  Tifxtiixa  vircpTeiwu,  a-vvapidfiovfjiev^if 
diMpOTipnv  iKarepoi^,  tovto  Kvptov,  He  cannot  poaaihly  have  meant 
individuals  here,  which  would  have  produced  never-ending  calculations,  hut 
<ntixixopiat, 

I  must  alao  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  division  into  dasaea  established  by 
86Ion,  because,  with  an  appaient  likeness  to  that  of  Servius,  it  has  a  totally 
difierent  character.  It  referred  wholly  to  the  eligibility  to  offices,  as  the  Roman 
did  to  elections.  Comitia  according  to  the  four  classes  were  certainly  never  held 
at  Athens:  but  as  the  archons  of  old  could  only  be  chosen  out  of  the  first 
(Plutarch  Aristid.  c  i.  p.  318),  and  the  fourth  was  excluded  from  all  offices,  so 
the  second  must  also  have  had  certain  privileges  beyond  the  third.  In  the  Attic 
classes  the  houses  and  the  commonalty  were  intermixed,  even  if  the  expression  of 
Demetrius  Fhalereua  in  the  passage  referred  to — €k  Tmv  yevmv  tw»  tu 
fkirfivTa  TißriixaTa  iceKrij/MVMv— authorize  us  to  conclude  that  among  the 
pentacodomedinms  only  the  members  of  the  houses  were  allowed  to  draw  lots  for 
the  dignity  of  the  archon  eponymus.  And  even  on  the  landed  property  nothing 
was  rated  but  the  crops. 
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that  the  regularity  of  the  scale  here  again  assuredly  puts 
it  beyond  a  question  that  his  statement  of  the  fortune 
of  the  fifth  class  at  12500  ases  or  1250  drachms  is  the 
correct  one,  and  not  Livy^s  which  fixes  it  at  11000  ases. 
Whether  what  gave  rise  to  the  last,  was  Livy^s  finding 
it  somewhere  mentioned,  that  the  difference  between  the 
limit  of  the  fifth  class  and  the  proletarians  amounted  to 
11000  ases :  or  whether  the  account  which  placed  the 
first  class  at  110000  ases,  estimated  the  fifth  at  a  tenth 
of  this,  as  the  sum  given  by  Dionysius  would  be  a  tenth 
of  the  125000  ases  which  others  assign  to  the  first  class : 
these  are  questions  which  cannot  be  brought  nearer  a 
solution :  still  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  how 
such  an  errour  may  have  arisen. 

The  classes,  and  they  alone,  were  divided  into  centuries 
of  the  juniors  and  the  seniors,  equal  in  number :  the  former 
destined  for  service  in  the  field,  the  latter  for  the  defense 
of  the  city :  the  age  of  the  seniors  began  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  forty -fifth  year®^*.  The  theology- of  the 
Romans  taught*^,  that  twelve  times  ten  solar  years  were 
the  term  fixed  by  Nature  for  the  life  of  man,  and  beyond 
this  the  gods  themselves  had  no  power  to  prolong  it ;  that 
Fate  had  narrowed  its  span  to  thrice  thirty ;  that  Fortune 
abridges  even  this  period  by  a  variety  of  chances :  it  was 
against  these  that  the  protection  of  the  gods  was  implored. 
Of  the  length  assigned  to  man^s  life  by  Fate,  just  half  is 
marked  off  by  the  above-mentioned  limit :  and  since  boy- 
hood according  to  Varro  ceased  with  the  fifteenth  year, 
after  the  close  of  which  the  prsetexta  was  exchanged  for 
the  manly  toga  at  the  next  Liberalia^^ ;  we  here  again  find 
the  number  thirty,  a  third  part  of  man''s  whole  lifetime,  as 
the  niunber  of  the  years  contained  in  the  vigorous  prime  of 

9i*  Vano  in^CensorinuB  14.    DionyMos  iv.  16.    At€\tiw — rov^    uvip 
T€TTapaKoyra     koi     worre     cti;     f^jovora^     dirS     tw»     c^ovrwr 
crTpctT€va-tßO¥  rtjv  i/XtKtav. 
"  Sefvius  on  ^n.  iv.  653. 
^  Norit  Cenotaph.  Pis.  i.  p.  116.ff.    Diss.  ii.  4. 
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life.  Here  again  the  numbers  themselves  are  a  sure  thread 
to  guide  us ;  and  with  reference  to  the  original  institution 
of  Servius,  what  Gellius  states  on  the  authority  of  Tubero, 
namely  that  persons  were  not  reckoned  to  be  seniors  until 
the  completion  of  their  forty-sixth  year^^j  is  certainly 
erroneous.  The  limit  for  the  age  of  inilitary  service  may 
have  been  always  denoted  by  the  expression,  mmor  €mn%8 
sea  et  qtuUhraginta^ :  this  however  meant  the  person  who 
had  not  yet  entered  into  his  forty-sixth  year^^:  I  have 
not. overlooked  that  this  year  is  included  by  Polybius  in 
the  military  age^^:  but  the  extension  was  brought  about 
by  the  want  felt  of  a  more  plentiful  choice  of  men  hard- 
ened by  service;  and  for  this  purpose  advantage  was 
taken  of  an  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not 
but  be  indistinct,  when  men  had  lost  sight  of  the  general 
connexion  running  through  the  ancient  institutions.  In 
the  same  manner  Tubero,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  a 
man  of  business,  and  not  an  antiquarian,  accounts  the 
sixteenth  year  a  part  of  boyhood  ^^ ;  in  opposition  to 
Varro  and  to.  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  symmetry  of 
the  niunbers :  and  certainly  Nature  did  not  allow  herself  to 
be  dictated  to  by  such  forms ;  nor  did  the  lad  of  fifteen 
put  on  the  strength  for  a  campaign  together  with  the 
manly  toga;  Accordingly  during  the  first  year  he  was 
kept  to  bodily  exercises^  and  instructed  how  to  demean 

*^  X.  28.  A4  annum. quadngeumttm  aeztam  juniores,  supia  earn  annum 
ieniores  appellasse.  > 

*•  Idvy  XLiii.  14. 

^  Such  as  were  minores  annU  vigUiti  quinque^  were  prohibited,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  holding  offices  of  trust  or  dignity :  but  amnu  vigeHmu»  guintut 
coeptut  pro  pleno  habetur:  Ulpian  1.  8.  D.  de  muneribus  (L.  4 :)  in  an  affair 
«f  national  law  the  expression  was  interpreted  after  the  ancient  legal  principles. 

M  The  Romans  are  liable  to  the  conscription  eV  toX^  rerrapclKOvra  kou 
«f  Sreaiy  dvo  yeved^,  vi.  19. 

^  GeUiuB  X.  28.  Pueros  esse  existimasse,  qui  minores  essf  nt  annis  sep- 
lemdedm :  that  is,  according  to  the  explanation  in  the  text,  who  had  jiot  yet 
entered  upon  their  seventeenth  year.  The  next  daxine^inde  ab  anno  wptima» 
deeimo  mOUe*  «Tip#M#«^-settles  the  question  in  &vouiof  the  disputed  reading» 
junimes  ab  annis  septemdecim  scribunt :  Livy  xxii.  57. 
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himself  among  men :  now  so  long  as  this  schooling  lasted*^ 
custom  will  hardly  have  permitted  him  to  give  a  vote  in 
his  century,  even  if  it  bekmged  to  him  of  right :  thus  the 
matter  was  put  off;  and  if  the  time  to  be  spent  among 
the  juniors  was  still  reckoned  at  thirty  years,  men  only 
became  seniors  with  the  forty-seventh.  From  what  GeL 
lius  further  quotes  out  of  Tubero,  all  who  were  above 
forty-six  would  have  been  numbered  among  the  seniors: 
according  to  a  different  well-known  statement,  it  was  only 
up  to  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  year ;  with  which  dl  civic 
rights  expired.  This  opinion  rests  upon  valuable  autho- 
rities ;  and  the  oUigation  €»f  the  seniores  to  defend  the 
dty,  of  which  we  read  in  Livy,  speaks  strongly  for 
their  having  been  separated  from  the  genes.  The  same 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  principles  of  GredL  law;  for 
though  Aristotle  considers  the  old  men  who  have  obtained 
their  dismissal,  as  well  as  the  boys  who  are  not  yet  enrol- 
led, in  the  light  of  citizens,  it  is  as  imperfect  ones^ 

Every  body  sees  that  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  this  constitution  was  to  adapt  the  distribution  of 
power,  and  of  arms  as  the  means  of  maintainiiig  powvr,  to 
the  scale  of  property  ^^;  a  scheme  allied  to  that  theory 
which  regards  a  state  as  a  joint-stock  company.  Now  in 
this  relation  between  the  jumors  and  the  seniors  yet  an- 
other purpose  displays  itself.  The  ancient  nations  often 
intrusted  the  charge  of  taking  counsel  for  the  common 
weal  to- the  elder»  exclusivdy;  and  in  a  like  spirit  the 
senicHTs  are  placed  on  a  par  with  the  jumors  as  to  the 
number  of  their  centuries:  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive 
here  the  justness  of  Cicero^s  words,  that  throughout  the 

••  PolitiGS  III.  1.  Kai  qracSoK  tow«  ßtpr»  Zi  tikuctaw  eyyeypapi- 
fiLtvow  Koi  TOW  yepovra^  tow  difteifiiwow  ipaTeop  elvat  fiew  ir«c 
iroXcrac,  ovj^  aVX««  ^6.  Thoii^  great  office»  eyen  at  a  very  adyanoed 
Hge  wcR  called  to  the  command  of  aimies,  then  is  the  lest  force  in  dds  aigu- 
ment  with  legaid  to  Rome,  since  the  knights  were  not  dinded  aoeoiding  to 
their  time  of  life. 

^^  The  equestrian  older,  as  has  jast  been  remarked,  stands  apart  from  this 
system. 
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irhole  of  the  system  the  aim  was  to  withdraw  the  powa: 
of  deciding  from  the  majority  * :  for  in  this  way  the  mi« 
nority  were  to  preponderate  even  within  the  same  class. 
That  is  to  say,  the  seniors,  whether  we  take  them  in 
the  wider  or  the  narrower  extent,  were  much  few^  than 
the  juniors^  Population-returns,  arranged  according  to 
the  different  periods  of  human  life,  are  rare :  I  know  of 
no  Italian  one:  and  certainly  the  relative  numbers  will 
inevitably  vary  in  different  climates:  but  assuredly  we 
dhatl  nowhere  be  far  from  the  mark,  if  we  assume  that 
the  number  of  men  living  who'  have  completed  their  forty- 
fifth  year  and  ore  under  sixty-one,  amounts  to  less  than  a 
diird,  that  of  all  who  have  passed  their  forty-fifth  year 
only  to  about  half,  of  those  living  between  seventeen  and 
forty-six;  in  the  twenty-eight  years  which  we  must  take 
as  the  actual  period  of  military  service  in  the  field,  and 
of  the  corresponding  franchise  in  the  centuries^  Here 
again  we  find  a  numerical  proportion  which  makes  it  likely 
that  in  the  scheme  of  the  centurial  constitution  the  ratio 
of  one  to  two  was  in  reality  taken  as  a  basis,  whatever 
limit  we  may  draw  for  the  age  of  the  seniors. 

The  difference  among  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
centuries  of  different  classes  must  have  been  exceedingly 
great:  the  principle  of  the  original  arrangement  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  ^ ;  namely,  the  proportion  between 
the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  each  class  and  that  of 
the  whole  body.  Three  persons  of  the  first  class,  four 
of  the  second,  six  of  the  third,  twelve  of  the  fourth, 
four  and  twenty  of  the  fifth,  stood  on  an  equality,  tak- 
ing an  average,   in  point  of  fortune;    and  consequently 

*  De  Re  p.  ii.  22.  Cumvii — ne  plmrimum  vakant  plurimi. 
'^  I  have  deduced  this  result  from  the  English  population-ietumi  of  the  year 
1821.  l%e  relative  numbers  for  the  males,  accurately  expressed,  are,  from 
17  to  46,  0.6637 ;  ftom  4A  to  60,  0.2035 ;  above  60,  0.1328 ;  or  Ae  total 
above  45,  0.3363.  Calculating  from  the  dose  of  the  fifttenth  year,  Ae  pro- 
portion would  be  that  of  0.6863  to  0.3137. 
^  Above  p.  382. 
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also  in  their  votes :  therefore  the  numbers  in  the  c^iturie» 
of  the  lower  classes  must  have  increased  at  the  same  rate^i 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  must  each  have 
possessed  property  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  the  a^re- 
gate.  fortune  of  the  first:  the  fifth,  to  three  eighths  ;  for. 
else  thirty  centuries  would  not  have  been  given  to  it. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  second  class 
came  to  a  third,  that  in  the  third  to  half,  of  those  in 
the  first ;  that  in  the  fourth  was  equal  to  it ;  that  in  the 
fifth  thrice  as  great.  By  the  principle  of  this  division, 
out  of  thirty-five  citizens  six  belonged  to  the  first  class, 
twenty-nine  to  the  other  four.  Moreover  if  the  juniors 
of  the  first  class  had  not  actually  been  about  4000, 
there  was  no  reason  to  make  forty  centuries  of  them  i 
the  inconvenience  of  so  large  a  number  for  voting  could 
not .  escape  the  legislator.  If  the  seniors  of  the  same  clas». 
were,  taken  to  be  half  the  juniors,  the  numbers  just> 
set  down  came  out  in  thousands,  giving  6000  for  the  first  . 
class,  35000  for  the  whole  five^^.  This  sum  stands  in 
no, disproportion  to  the  one  recorded  as  the  result  of  the. 
first  census,  84f700  ^ ;  a  number,  which  in  other  respects 
has  no  more  claim  to  pass  for  historical,  than  the  state- 
ments in  the  Fasti  of  the  days  on  which  king  Servius 
triumphed.  From  all  appearance  a  calculation  adapts  to 
the  abovementioned  proportion  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
number ;  it  was ,  not  one  hit  upon  at  random :  but  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  so  to  put  together  what  we  knowy 
as. to  discover  the  numbers  assiuned>for  the. knights  and 
for  the. centuries  not  included  in  the  classes.     From  the 

^^  This  ancient  numerical  proportion  may  very  probably  contain  die  rea« 
son  why,  when  a  century,  as  Cicero  says  (pro  Plando  20(49)),  was  only  a 
part  of  a  tribe,  the  number  of  tribes  was  raised  to  just  five  and  thirty,  and  no 
higher. 

^  Dionysius  iv.  22.  The  odd  thousands  are  wanting  in  Livy,  where  we  find 
the  round  number  80000 ;  doubtless  only  through  the  carelessness  of  the  person 
to  whom  we  owe  our  revision  of  the  text.  For  Eutropius,  who  takes  everything 
from  livy,  speaks  of  83000  (i.  7)-  The  statement  of  the  census  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  epitome  is  an  interpolation. 
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Very  first  the  numbers' in  the  classes  can  have  afforded 
nothing  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  object  aimed 
at,  of  representing  the  taxable  property :  in  process  of 
time,  and  as  the  nominal  value  of  things  altered,  they 
must  have  departed  so  far  from  any  such  relation,  that, 
as  is  the  fate  of  all  similar  forms,  this  too  became  utterly 
useless  and  unmeaning. 

A  second  division  of  the  centuries  was  into  the  assu 
-duera  or  locupletes  and  the  proletcmcms.  Among  the 
former  the  crsitsmen  attached  to  the  first  and  fifth  class 
must  also  have  been  reckoned.  Now  the  assiduers  were 
all  whose  fortune  came  to  above  1600  ases  ^^ :  conse- 
quently they  also  included  such  as  stood  between  this 
limit  and  the  fifth  class:  and  since  on  pressing  emer- 
gencies the  proletarians  were  called  out  and  equipt  with 
arms  at  the  public  expense,  it  plainly  follows  that  these 
assiduers,  though  comprehended  in  no  class,  can  still  less 
have  been  exempted  from  military  service;  nor  can  they 
have  been  without  the  right  of  voting,  which  was '  shared 
by  the  proletarians  and  the  capitecenai.  They  were 
without  doubt  the  accenai,  who,  Livy  says,  voted  like 
the  musicians  with  the  fifth  class:  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  as  we  now  know  from  Cicero,  they  formed 
two  centuries,  the  ciccenai  and  velaH;  which  were  pror 
bably  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  census  as 
well  as  in  other  respects;  so  that  those  may  have  been 
called  accensi  who  were  rated  at  more  than  say  7^00 
ases;  those  velaHy  whose  return  fell  between  that  sum 
and  the  proletarians.  It  has  already  been  noticed  as  a 
peculiarity  in  the  ancient  Latin,  above  all  in  the  techni- 
cal and  official  language,  that  words  used  in  denoting 
two  objects,  which,  whether  from  their  contrast  or  their 
affinity,  are  necessarily  referred  to  each  other,  were  com-* 
bined  by  mere  juxtaposition,  without  any  connecting  par- 
ticle;   as  empti   venditij    locati    canducti^  sodi   Latini^ 

^  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  22.    GelUus  xvi.  10. 
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Prisci  Latini  * :  thus  it  was  the  practice  to  say  and 
Write  accensi  f>elaU  ;  the  more  so^  as  they  were  certainly 
united  in  the  one  batalion  of  the  accerm.  When  the 
body  of  reserve  no  longer  followed  the  standards,  as  it 
had  done  under  the  old  system;  when  the  obligation  to 
military  service  and  the  mode  of  raising  levies  had  been 
entirely  modelled  after  a  new  plan;  and  yet  centuries  of 
occenH  and  velaHy  though  doubtless  composed  of  persons 
of  a  very  different  kind,  were  still  subsisting — ^being  pre- 
served, it  may  be  supposed,  because  by  the  ritual  the  ser- 
vants of  the  magistrates  even  for  offering  sacrifices  were 
taken  from  amongst  them  ^^ — ;  the  usage  of  ancient  times 
was  then  so  forgotten,  that  a  writer  spoke  of  an  (zccenatu 
fieUUua^  just  as  of  a  socius  LxUinus^  which  would  have 
offended  the  ears  of  Cato  as  a  gross  solecism.  Their 
military  duty  was  the  lightest;  since  they  followed  the 
legion  without  any  business  or  burthen;  nor  were  they 
marched  in  troops  against  the  enemy;  but  one  by  one 
they  filled  up  the  gaps  that  were  made,  and  received 
arms  for  that  purpose  ^ :  besides  they  acted  as  orderlies 
to  the  officers  down  to  the  decurion^.  A  great  many 
of  them  must  have  returned  home  from  the  short  Roman 
campaigns  without  having  come  to  blows,  and  frequency 
not  without  booty. 

•  Above  pp.  252.  324. 

^'^  Even  Cato  in  his  time  only  knew  them  ai  ministratoret,  Vano  de  L.  L. 
VI.  3.  p.  92. 

<"  This  i0  the  aooount  given  by  Vano  in  the  lame  place  of  the  adtcripHxn:  and 
the  pasiage  quoted  horn  him  in  Nonius  de  Doct.  Indag.  (xii)  n.  8.  v.  accetuiy 
shews  that  in  the  section  de  adscriptivit  he  treated  of  the  accensi.  Their  identity 
as  abody  of  reserve  is  also  reoogniied  by  Festus  in  the  Epit.  v.  adtcrifiUU  s  so 
is  that  of  the  velati  both  there  and  again  v.  velatL  Whether  they  weire  really 
also  the  same  with  the  ftretUarii^  as  is  asserted,  that  is,  whether  both  together 
were  embraced  under  that  name,  and  whether  their  business  was  to  supply 
the  soldiers  in  battle  with  arms  and  drink,  are  questions  I  leave  undetermined. 
He  that  rejects  my  hypothesis,  has  to  shew  in  what  way  then  the  assiduers, 
who  stood  below  die  fifth  class,  served  and  voted ;  and  from  what  other  body 
the  accentiy  who  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  legion  made  up  thirty  maniples,  osn 
have  been  taken.    livy  too  mentions  them  along  with  the  fifth  dasi. 

^  Varro  in  the  same  passage  of  Nooins. 
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A»  these  held  the  lowesft  rank  among  the  aasiduers^' 
the  carpenters  on  the  other  hand  had  a  place  allotted 
them  by  the  side  of  the  first  dass.  Cicero  only  giyes* 
them  one  century:  and  if  we  were  confined  to  placing 
credit  in  the  testimony  which  most  deserved  it,  I  at  least 
should  not  hesitate  an  instant  about  choosing  between  him 
and  the  two  historians.  However  here  again  a  sure  trace 
is  aff(M*ded  us  by  the  relation  among  the  numbers.  I  shall 
speak  further  down  of  the  comitia  held  id  the  camp*; 
where  consequently  none  but  the  junior  centuries  and 
the  five  attached  to  them,  the  fabric  acoensi,  velaU^  liH* 
eines f  and  comicinesy  were  present :  in  these  no  distinction 
existed  between  the  juniors  and  the  seniors,  any  more 
than  among  the  knights.  Now  the  junior  centiuies 
amounted  to  eighty-five ;  so  that  along  with  these  five 
they  made  up  three  times  thirty,  the  number  which 
pervades  the  earliest  institutions.  I  conceive  that  thia 
observation  decides  the  matter;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  we  may  here  catch  a  further  glimpse  of  the  reason 
why,  even  if  the  returns  of  the  census  had  deviated  con- 
siderably firom  the  above-mentioned  scheme,  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  classes  would  still  have  been  fixed  at 
just  170. 

The  proletarians  in  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  name, 
according  to  GeUius^^,  were  those  who  gave  in  their  pro- 
perty under  1500  ases,  and  above  375:  such  as  came 
below  this  mark,  and  those  who  had  nothing  at  all,  were 
called  capitecensi:  in  a  wider  sense,  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  assiduers,  both  these  divisions  ware  oxnprised 
under  the  name  of  proletarians.  That  they  formed  two 
centuries,  the  proletarians  and  the  capitecensi,  we  should 
find  expressly  stated  in  Cicero,  but  that  the  leaf  of  the 
manuscript  with  the  continuation  of  his  account  of  the 
centuries,  which  breaks  off  with  the  word  proletariis,  has 
been  lost*^:    it  began  beyond  all  doubt  with  the  words 

•  See  p.  419.  ^  Geilias  xvi.  10. 

'^  The  rizth  leaf  of  the  eighteenth  quaternion. 
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capite  censis^'^.  Cicero  reckoned  96  centuries  for  the 
last  four  classes  and  the  six  odd  centuries  attached  ^to 
them:  which  number  is  made  up,  if,  after  the  accensi^ 
velaH,  liHeineSf  comicmes^  two  more  are  placed;  to  wit, 
the  proletctrii  and  the  cctpitecensi'^'.  Thus  there  would 
be  195  in  the  whole. 


^"^  Let  nobody  guess  that  it  was  the  oentoiy  ni  quit  scivit;  which  was  bd- 
properlj  termed  a  oentuiy,  and  was  only  called  into  existence  when  some  one 
stated  that  he  had  neglected  to  vote  in  his  own. 

^  Qoero  has  unfolded  the  whole  system  of  this  constitution  with  admirshle 
skiD,  at  the  very  time  that  he  declines  giving  a  dry  list  of  the  daases.  Ignonnt 
scribes  indeed,  and  that  unfortunate  set  of  book-correctors  who  waited  upon  the 
booksdlers  of  antiquity,  and  who,  as  they  even  boast  in  the  dedaiatioDS  at  the 
end  of  their  manuscripts,  improved  them  for  sale  nne  libru  pro  virihut  ingmiij 
found  him  unintelligible ;  and  thus  through  careless  tianscription  and  stupid 
and  rash  alteratiOBS  did  that  hideous  oomiption  arise  which  disfigures  the  pM- 
sage.  I  have  the  same  dear  and  conscientious  conviction  that  th^  restora^ 
tion  I  have  proposed  in  another  place  is  correct,  which  I  have  of  the  truth 
of  my  historical  propositions.  (The  emendations  suggested  by  the  author 
in  Mai*s  edition  were  afterward  reconsidered  by  him  in  a  tract  Ueber  die 
Nachricht  von  den  Comitien  der  Ccnturien  im  sweyten  Buch  Cicero't  de  re 
publicoy  and  in  a  controversial  Duplik  gegen  Herrn  Steinacker).  Periiaps 
others  will  feel  no  leas  certain,  if  they  can  but  clearly  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  oonuption  was  produced.  That  a  person  not  familiar  with  manu- 
scripts,  and  especially  with  very  old  ones,  however  free  he  may  be  from  preju- 
dice,  or  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  will  still  find  it 
difiicult  to  enter  into  the  following  description,  may  easily  be  supposed :  but 
this  deficiency  does  not  give  him  any  higiier  qualifications  for  passing  judge, 
menu  The  dew  in  the  labyrinth,  as  must  be  evident  on  the  candid  consi- 
deration of  the  passage  in  its  disorder,  is,  that  Cicero  divided  all  the  centuries 
into  two  masses:  one  contained  the  first  dass  and  the  cacpenten  attached 
to  it ;  the  otfa^  all  the  rest,  the  knights  and  the  96  centuries.  And  then  he 
says,  if  from  among  the  latter  but  the  knights  alone  joined  the  former,  the  96 
centuries,  even  if  they  kept  inseparably  together,  were  outvoted. 

The  text  in  its  sound  state  ran  thus :  Nunc  rationem  videtie  et$e  taiem  ut 
prima  dattit^  addita  centuria  gute  ad  tummum  ueum  urbis  fobris  tignariit  est 
data^  Lxxxi  centuriat  habeat :  quibus  ex  cxiv  centuriity  tot  enim  reliqwB  tunt^ 
equitum  centuriee  cum  *ex  tt^agiit  tobe  ti  accetterunt  etc^-  In  a  passage  of 
this  kind  a  reader  conomonly  makes  the  calculation  ;  and  thus  some  one  having 
written  on  the  side  decern  et  octo^  as  the  number  of  the  centuries  in  the  whole  • 
equestrian  order,  it  crept  into  the  text  of  a  manuscript ;  so  that  the  dause  now 
ran  :  equitum  ceniurite  cum  texti^ff^agH*  deeem  et  octo  tola  ti  accetterunt. 

Now  a  line  of  this  was  left  out-^-the  words  eq.  c  c.  t,  tuf.  x.  et — then  sup? 
pBed  in  the  margin,  and  in  the  transcript  foisted  into  the  wrong  place,  after 
talemut;  so  that  now  the  passage  was  sheer  nonsense,  and  read  as  foUows:  Nunc 
ratkmem  videtit  ette  talem  ut  equitum^  centuriee  cum  tex  tt^ragiit  x  et  prima 
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The  proIetariaiiB  stood  on  a  lower  footing,  not  only 
•than,  the  classes  from  the  insignificance  of  their  share  in 
-die  right  of  voting,  but  than  all  the  assiduers  in  their 
eiril  capacity  and  estimation.  An  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  question  how  one  citizen  was  a  vindeof  for  another: 
none  however  below  the  assiduer  could  be  so  for  his 
fellow*:  and  the  phrase  locuplea  testis  demonstrates  that, 
even  in  giving  evidence,  there  was  a  distinction  humiliat- 
ing  to  the  poor  ^*.  Where  such  was  the  case,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  proletarians  were  eligible  to  plebeian 
oflBoes.  But  to  make  amends  for  this  they  were  exempted 
from  taxes  ^^ 

Whether  the  five  classes  were  on  a  perfect  level  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  offices,  is  a  point  on  which  nothing  is 
known.  What  is  said  concerning  their  being  represented 
by  the  tribunes  when  the  number  of  these  was  raised  to 
five*|-,  seems  certain;  and  therefore  probably  each  severally 
elected  its  dq)uty,  and  out  of  its  own  body. 

The  siuns  at  which  the  plebeians  and  serarians  stand 
rated  in  the  census,  were  not  the  amount  of  their  fortune 
after  our  notions,  which  account  every  kind  of  income 
capable  of  transfer  by  inheritance  or  alienation,  a  part  of 
the  capital;   but  only  that  of  such  property  as  they  held 

cAwm  ad,  c.  q.  a,  *.  u,  u.  f,  t,  e,  d.  Lxxxi.  c.  /i.  q.  e.  cxiv.  c.  tot  enim  rdiquce 
aunt  octo  solos  ti  acceuerunt  etc. 

Now  came  the  ignoniit  emender,  and  £uicied  to  put  Kiue  into  it  out' of  his 
own  head.  The  word  octo  had  remained  in  its  place:  soon  afterward  the  96  Centn- 
Ties  are  spoken  of:  now  as  96  and  8  make  104,  cxiv  was  altered  into  crv. 
In  the  same  way  x  was  struck  out  further  hack  after  n^ragiit^  because  it  did 
not  even  give  a  shadow  of  meaning.  What  gave  rise  to  the  lxxxviiii,  was 
ihat  a  reader  added  up  the  same  viii  with  the  lxxxi. 

*  Ctellius  XVI.  10  from  the  twelve  tables :  Assiduo  vindex  assiduas  esto : 
proletaiio  quoi  quia  volet  vindex  esto. 

^^  That  locufiet  and  auidutu  were  equivalent,  we  learn  from  Cicero  de  Re  p. 
II.  22.  Gellius  too  says  :  Assiduus  in  duodecim  tabulis  pro  locuplete  et  fi^fle 
fadenti  dictus. 

'^  The  etymology  for  the  name  of  the  opposite  class,  the  asnduiy  db  atse 
ßando^  imp]3ring  that  they  aie  liable  to  be  taxed,  is  evidently  righL 

t  Below  note  1281. 
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in  absolute  ownership;  perhaps  to  the  exduskm  of  miany 
kinds  even  of  this.  I  have  said  the  plebeians  and  sera-' 
rians:  because  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  patricians 
should  originally  have  given  in  a  return  of  their  fortune 
and  paid  a  tax  upon  it ;  the  census  did  not  furnish  imy 
measure  for  their  wealth.  For  the  estates  in  the  public 
domains  which  they  possessed  and  enjoyed  the  usufruct  or 
made  grants  of,  transmitting  by  inheritance  the  same  pos- 
session and  right  of  making  such  grants,  under  a  reservat 
tion  of  the  sovran^s  title  to  resume  the  lands  to  himsdf  and 
to  dispose  of  them  otherwise,  cannot  have  been  returned- 
by  them  as  property.  They  were  only  a  possession  for  a 
time :  such  refinements  as  those  by  which  among  modem 
nations  a  partial  value  to  be  considered  as  absolute  pro^ 
perty  ^*  is  extracted  from  a  life  interest,  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  As  to  the  persons  liable  to  taxation,  it  ia 
obvious  that  all  those  things,  which,  as  objects  of  Quiritary 
property,  were  in  the  strictest  sense  called  Te8  mancipii  '^^ 
— such  as  brass  coin,  houses,  landed  freeholds,  the  rights 
attached  to  them,  implements  of  husbandry,  slaves,  beasts 
of  burthen  and  draught,  and  horses — ^were  comprehended 
in  the  census.  But  this  statement  of  the  legal  writers  may 
have  been  too  confined  for  the  early  ages,  even  as  an 
enumeration  of  such  things  as  belonged  to  that  particular 
kind  of  property :  flocks  of  smaller  cattle  appertained  to 
husbandry,  just  as  much  as  beasts  of  draught  and  bur- 
then ;  and  the  transfer  of  property  in  them  would  not  be 
attended  with  fewer  formalities ;  although  it  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  employ  the  balance  and  to  call  witnesses 
for  the  sale  of  a  single  goat  or  a  single  sheep.  Gaius 
pronounces  silver  and  gold  to  be  res  nee  mancipii :   yet 

976  For  the  flake  of  representing  a  freehold. 

7'  If  icholars,  remembering  the  mode  of  writing  the  genitive  TVtZK  and  the 
like,  would  look  for  nothing  else  in  tnancipt  than  the  genitive  of  mancipiunty 
property,  and  would  make  this  apparent  by  their  way  of  spelling  it,  we  shonld 
be  rid  of  a  useless  puxile. 
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FabridttB  and  BufinuB  gave  in  a  return  of  their  wrought 
stlyer  to  the  censor  * :  and  so,  even  if  res  mancipii  and 
censui  cemendo  ware  equivalent  from  the  hegmning,  we 
cannot  from  the  lists  in  him  and  in  Ulpian  draw  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  objects  which 
formed  the  compcment  parts  in  the  census  of  a  Roman 
citisen.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  at  one  time  every 
thing  which  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  mere  pos- 
session, granted  whether  by  the  state  or  by  patrons,  was 
res  mancipii  and  was  called  so ;  that  the  tide  to  a  ship 
might  be  maintained  in  court*  just  as  well  as  that  to  a 
house;  and  that  the  whole  of  this  was  reckoned  into  a 
person^s  capital.  But  a  decisive  discovery  on  this  point 
is  just  as  little  to  be  hoped  for  as  on  the  mode  of  assess* 
ing  the  capital.  An  actual  valuation  would  have  been 
impracticable:  mention  is  made  of  a  formuhury  used  by 
the  censors  ^^:.  hereby  we  must  doubtless  understand  a 
table  of  rates  for  every  kind  and  sort  of  taxable  objects, 
which  rates  might  be  applied  to  particular  cases  by  mul-» 
tiplication. 

Not  only  however  were  many  elements  of  wealth 
omitted  in  the  census :  what  made  it  still  more  inadequate 
as  a.  critericm  of  property,  is,  that  debts,  as  the  sequel 
of  this  history  will  shew,  were  not  deducted  f .  It  would 
be  a  most  fruitless  effort,  to  pry  into  the  numbers  in  the 
scheme  of  the  centuries  with  the  hope  of  discovering  some-i 
thing  that  may  throw  light  on  the  wealth  of  ancient 
Borne. 

A  peculiar  stumbling-block,  in  every  attempt  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  the  census,  lies  in  the  numbers 
employed  as  measures  of  property ;  which  sound  so  enor- 
mous. In  an  explanation  of  the  institutions  which  are 
regarded  as  the   acts  of  Servius   Tullius,  this  di£Sculty 

*  Florua  1. 18.  22 :  and  the  passages  quoted  by  Camers  in  the  note. 
*^  liyy  XXIX.  15.    Plaoen  censum  in  colonUs  agi  ex  fonnuk  ab  Romania 
eenaoribus  data. 

t  See  the  text  to  note  1210. 
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must  somewhere  or  other  be  elucidated ;  the  more '  so, 
since  the  coining  of  the  first  Roman  money  is  also  attri- 
buted to  him :  wherever  such  a  discussion  were  inserted, 
it  would  be  an  episode ;  and  if  it  comes  in  here,  befor« 
the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  tribute  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  census,  there  is  no  other  place,  I  believe, 
where  it  would  not  still  more  interrupt  the  connexion  of 
this  work. 

Dionysius  gives  the  census  of  the  classes  in  drachms, 
whereby  he  means  denaries:  for  these  were  originally 
minted  of  the  same  weight  and  value  with  the  Greek  silver 
coin;  and  even  after  they  had  been  clipt  and  debased,  it 
continued  usual,  at  least  in  the  language  of  books,  to  de- 
signate them  by  the  Greek  name.  His  numbers  in  dradims 
are  exactly  the  tenth  of  Livy^s,  whose  estimate  is  in 
ases  ^^ :  and  this  was  the  proportion  between  them,  befolge 
the  as  was  lowered  to  an  ounce  in  weight.  But  the  ases 
weighing  the  sixth  of  a  pound,  with  which  the  statement 
of  Dionysius  agrees,  were  themselves  •  on  a  reduced  scale: 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discard  the  question,  what  was  the 
value  in  silver  of  the  sums  forming  the  scale  of  the  census 
at  the  time  the  centuries  were  instituted ;  '  when,  as  is  uni- 
versally taken  for  granted,  the  as  weighed  a  full  pound. 
The  thought  which  first  suggests  itself,  is,  that  it  must 
then  have  been  worth  in  silver  ^ths  of  a  drachm,  or  nearly 
4  obols. 

It  was  a  remarkable  and  very  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ity of  the  nations  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  to  employ  copper 
in  heavy  masses  as  a  currency,  not  silver:  whereas  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campania, 
though  here  the  mode  of  computing  by  ounces  was  not 
unknown,  made  use  of  silver  money.  That  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  some  of  the  Sabellian  tribes,  coined  copper, 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  specimens  that  remain :  as 
to  Latium  and  Samnium  no  such  pieces  of  their  money 

^^  With  regard  to  the  fifth  daas  they  foUov  aocounu  that  differ. 
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with  inscriptions  have  h^een  found,  any  more  than  silver 
coins  of  theirs  belonging  to  an  early  age  ^^.  But  the  great 
variety  in  the  form  of  the  ases  without  inscriptions  shews 
that  they  must  liave  been  minted  in  many  towns:  the 
large  sums  of  brass  money  the  Roman  armies  obtained 
amid  their  booty  in  Samnium,  while  but  an  inconsi-. 
derable  weight  of  silver  was  carried  home  in  triumph,: 
evince  that  the  former  was  the  currency  there :  so  was  it 
undoubtedly  in  Latium :  and  a  part  of  those  nameless  coins 
probably  belonged  to  these  two  nations.  Rome  had  the 
same  system  of  currency;  and  according  to  a  tradition^ 
which  very  clearly  proves  how  far  and  wide  Servius 
Tullius  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  all  institutions, 
on  civil  matters  of  importance,  he  was  named  by  Timaeus 
as  the  person  who  first  stamped  money  at  Rome ;  the 
people  before  his  time  having  employed  brass  in  the  lump^ 
€88.  rude  *^ 

We  will  let  this  account  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
other  stories  about  our  hero :  a  further  statement  connected 
with  it,  that  the  impress  on  the  first  ases  was  an  ox,  must 
be  rejected  as  positively  wrong.  For  a  piece  with  that 
impress  has  been  preserved^,  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt:  an  impostor  would  have 
given  it  the  full  weight  of  a  pound ;  but  it  weighs  only 
eight  ounces:  and  although  no  Roman  as  hitherto  dis- 
covered is  quite  equal  to  a  full  pound  in  weight,  yet 
there  are  many  far  heavier  than  that  one ;  not  to  mention 
that  we  have  no  ground  to  question  there  having  been 
aties  of  full  weight,  though  they  have  now  disappeared. 
The  pieces  Timaeus  had  heard  of,  were  not  coined  till  after 
the  standard  had  already  undergone  several  reductions. 
There  would  be  nothing  unwarrantable  in  supposing  that 

9^  The  denarieB  of  the  Latin  cdonies  are  all  of  them  more  leoent  than  the 
oldest  Roman. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  13. 

^  Eckhel  Doctr.  num.  vet.  v.  p.  14.'  The  oblong  pieces  with  an  ox  on  thein 
(p.  11.)  likewise  belong  to  this  dais. 
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this  unusual  image  contained  a  reference  to  the  law  ci 
the  consuls  C.  Julius  and  P.  Papiriusy  who,  when  certain 
fines  had  been  imposed  in  head  of  cattle,  reduced  the 
value  of  each  several  head  to  money  ***. 

If  instead  of  money,  properly  so  called,  which  is  only 
a  measure  of  value,  some  commodity  or  other,  which  a« 
such  is  an  object  of  demand,  be  employed,  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  necessity  connected  with  it  is  the  in- 
convenient size  of  the  particular  pieces :  thus  it  is  with 
the  pieces  of  cloth  or  of  rocksalt  in  Abyssinia,  with  the 
cocoa  in  Mexico;  nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  brass 
in  ancient  Italy.  The  brass  I  say:  for  it  is  only  to 
avoid  singularity  of  expression,  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
that  I  follow  others  in  giving  the  name  of  copper- 
money  to  what  in  reality  is  bronze;  copper,  rendered 
fusiUe  by  an  admixture  of  tin  ^^  or  zinc.  How  very 
general  the  use  of  this  metal  was,  is  proved  by  the 
armoiur  of  the  Servian  legion :  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  all  the  better  household  utensils  were  of  the 
same  material.  Brass  was  ä  diing  of  daily  need;  and 
the  masses  of  it  were  so  easHy  transformed  by  ftision^ 
that  nobody  was  put  to  any  loss  by  that  process:  at 
the  same  time  the  impress  stamped  upon  it  saved  the 
trouble  of  weighing.  Nothing  but  a  very  ill-timed  recol- 
lection of  what  is  the  established  practice  among  our- 
selves, has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  quadrangular 
or  oval  pieces  were  not  money  just  as  much  as  the  round  i 
and  hence  it  may  be  very  well  explained  how  pieces  came 
to  be  coined  of  still  greater  weight  than  an  as,  up 
to  a  decussis.  Even  in  late  times,  peiiiaps  in  diose  of 
Timseus,  the  Ligurians,  poor  as  they  were,  had  shields 
of  brass  ^.  This  general  use  implies  its  abundance  atid 
cheapness:     to   be  employed  for   the  armour   of  all  the 

^^  Cicero  de  Re.  p.  ii.  35,  compared  with  Gellius  xz.  1. 
^  As  Klaproth  has  proved  by  analysing  some. 
•^  Strabo  iv.  p.  202.  d. 
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^oplitesy  brass  must  have  been  procurable  at  a  lower 
rate  than  iron:  and  indeed  foreign  merchant-vessels  in 
the  Homeric  age  bring  iron  to  Italy,  to  obtain  a  cargo 
of  copper  ®^.  The  produce  of  coppermines  is  very  vari- 
able; and  those  of  Tuscany,  especially  in  the  country 
about  Volterra,  not  to  mention  that  in  that  depopulated 
region  they  may  be  neglected  without  sufficient  reason, 
may  now  be  exhausted,  and  notwithstanding  may  once 
have  been  immensely  productive:  to  this  was  added  the 
produce  of  the  mines  in  Cjrprus,  ascertained  to  have  been 
enormous ;  the  influx  of  which  into  Italy  is  attested  by  the 
.Latin  name  for  copper.  The  dependence  of  that  island 
upon  the  Phenicians  in  very  remote  times  opened  a  way  for 
this  to  the  Punic  marts;  and  Carthaginian  vessels  must 
bave  brought  it  into  Italy.  The  low  price  consequent 
on  such  plenty  agrees  with  every  thing  that  is  known 
concerning  the  quantity  of  brass  money  and  its  value  in 
the  times  before  the  introduction  of  silver  money.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  it  for  the  purchase,  two  thousand 
annually  for  the  keep  of  a  knight^s  horse,  are  sums 
which,  judging  from  the  weight  and  the  market  price, 
would  in  later  times  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  be 
utterly  inconceivable.  The  heavy  copper  money  was  piled 
up  in  rooms  ^ ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  Veien- 
tine  war  individuals  sent  the  tribute  due  from  them  to 
the  state  in  waggon-loads  to  the  treasury*®.  The  younger 
Papirius  in  his  triumph  after  the  Samnite  war  brought 
with  him   above  two  million   pounds   weight   of    copper 

0**  See  above  p.  52,  note  172.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  scholar  who  introduced  the 
fizst  editkm  of  tUs  history  to  the  English  public  by  a  friendly  review,  has  called 
my  attentim  to  an  opinioo  of  Wexner^s — whidi  a  Gennan  indeed  ou^  not  to 
have  had  suggested  to  him  by  a  foreigner — that  copper,  which  of  all  metals  is  the 
most  frequently  found  pure  in  the  ore,  for  this  reason  probably  was  also  the  first 
among  them  all  that  was  wrought.  He  further  remarks  in  support  of  the  view 
in  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  him  concurring,  that  the  Massagetes  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i.  215.)  had  only  brass,  no  iron. 

^^  Varro  de  L.  L.  xv.  36.  p.  50.  Non  in  area  ponebant,  sed  in  aliqua  cella 
stipabant. 

««  Uvy  IV.  60. 
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money*;  Duilius  still  more^^:  in  both  cases  -  the  Inoiiejr 
of  this  kind  far  surpasses  in  value  the  silver  brought  in 
conquest  from  the  same  war.  Whether,  at  the  time  when 
the  census  was  introduced,  the  as  was  still  full  weight, 
or  had  already  become  lighter,  is  beyond  our  knowledge : 
thus  much  however  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  prices, 
that  Dionysius,  so  far  as  any  thing  like  a  proportion  can 
be  made  out  by  calculation,  was  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  old  as  was  of  the  same  value  relatively  to  silver 
with  the  as  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  old  sextant :  in 
other  words,  the  weight  of  the  brass  coin  was  diminished, 
because  tl^  metal  had  become  so  much  dearer  in  com- 
parison with  silver. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  Pliny, — and  one  quite  un- 
pardonable, since  he  must  a  thousand  times  have  seen 
pieces  of  money  which  palpably  confuted  his  errour,— • 
to  regard  the  first  reduction  of  the  as  which  he  may 
have  found  recorded  in  the  Annals,  as  the  first  actually 
made.  Even  at  the  present  day  every  collection  of  pieces 
of  heavy  copper  money  produces  the  most  striking  con- 
viction, that  the  weight  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces 
by  degrees  ^.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  is  attribut- 
able to  the  same  causes  which  enhance  its  value  when  the 
currency  is  in  a  nobler  metal ;  to  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  and 
the  exportation  of  it.  The  weight  may  have  begun  to 
be  diminished  very  early :  if  however  the  coin  which  Ti- 
maeus  held  to  be  Üie  oldest,  referred,  as  I  have  suggested, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  determinate  sum  for  mulcts ;  at 
the  time  of  that  measure  it  was  still  four  times  as  heavy 
as  after  it  had  been  lowered  in  the  first  Punic  war.     Now 

•  livy  X.  4& 
<""  2100000 :  as  appears  from  the  inscriptioii  on  the  column.  - 
^  It  would  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  arU  if  the  im^^sses  on  the  ase» 
and  the  lesser  coins  were  attended  to,  in  connexion  with  the  gradual  diminution 
in  their  weight ;  since  they  exliibit  the  execution  of  the  Roman  artists  in  a  regular 
series  through  more  than  two  centuries.  The  most  recent  may  have  followed 
ancient  models :  in  the  oldest  wc  see  what  the  art  was  already  able  to  effect. 
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is  the  consuls  Julius  and  Papirius  rated  the  value  of  ft 
ftheep  at  ten  ases,  so  at  Athens,  where  the  currency  was 
silver,  it  was  estimated  by  the  laws  of  Solon  at  a  dradim^^  j 
on  ox,  which  the  Boman  la^  valued  at  a  hundred  ases,  at . 
Athens  was  only  worth  five  drachms.  It  is  probable  that 
between  the  time  of  Solon  and  the  Pelopomesian  war 
there  had  been  a  general  rise  of  prices  through  Greece  and 
Italy ;  and  an  ox  at  Rome  too  about  the  year  160  may 
probably  have  sold  for  no  more  than  fifty  ases :  what  I  am 
aiming  at,  is  only  to  shew,  that  of  the  heavy  ases,  no  less 
than  of  the  lighter,  ten  may  on  thcf  average  be  taken  for 
equivalent  to  a  drachm.  On  this  point  the  [«ices  of  com 
are  decisive;  if  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  aa 
had  lessened  its  value  as  money,  there  must  of  necessity 
have  been  a  nominal  increase  in  the  price  of  com. 

This  was  regarded  as  singularly  low  about  the 
year  314,  when  com  fell  to  an  as  a.modiuS:  but  an 
equally  low  price  was  recorded  by  the  chronicled  in 
the  year  505,  when  the  as  no  longer  weighed  more  thaa 
two  ounces^:  and  a  hundred  years  later,  when  copper, 
having  been  cut  down  to  a  twelfth  of  its  original  weight, 
was  merely  used  for  a  small  currency,  and  all  prices 
were  rated  in  silver,  wheat  often  sold  in  Cisalpine  Graul 
for  no  more  than  two  light  ases^.  On  the  other  hand 
after  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla  the  modius  in  Sicily  was  at 
two  or  sometimes  three  sesterces,  that  is,  from  8  to  12  d&^ 
predated  ases,  two  to  the  ounce^ :  and  these  were  custom-^ 
ary  prices  in  an  age  when  the  money  value  of  every  thing 
had  risen  to  several  times  its  ancient  amount;  while  the 

M^  Genius XX.  1.    Danetrins  Phalemis  in  Flututth  Solon.&  3S«  p.  91.  b. 

^  FUny  XTiii.  4.  As  this  was  in  the  fint  Punic  war,  Italy  must  at  that 
time  have  been  accustomed  to  export  com,  and  was  now  sufiering  from  a  glut  Ut 
consequenee  of  the  stoppage. 

^  Polybins  ii.  15.  He  says,  ihe  Sicilian  medimnus  often  sold  for  4  obok^ 
or  two  thiids  of  a  diaehm :  the  denary  already  eonsiSted  of  16  ases.  BöigheSi  ha» 
completely  proved  that  the  kst  diminution  of  the  as  was  tot  before  the  time  of 
SyDa. 

^  Cloero  against  Verres  2.  in.  15- 

Cc 
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former  was  so  extremdj  low,  as  to  be  deserving  of  notice 
in  the  dircxncles.  Now  had  not  the  price  of  brass  been 
rising  eontinuallj,  so  that  the  weight  of  it  which  correspond* 
ed  io  value  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  unlTersal  currency, 
silver,  was  constantly  diminishing^  the  price,  which  three 
centuries  and  a  half  before  was  unusually  small^  must 
have  been  twice  or  thrice  as  high  as  the  above>mentianed 
common  market  prices. 

The  deterioraticm  of  the  coinage  in  the  mamier  usual 
among  barbarous  nations  and  in  ages  of  igndrance  is 
mostly  to  serve  very  stupid,  nay  profligate  ends:  neverthe* 
less  there  may  also  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  wise, 
and  even  necessary,  to  adopt  a  lower  standards  Through  a 
nation'^s  own  fault  its  own  smaller  currency,  or  through  cir«- 
cumstanoes  that  could  not  be  forestalled  lighter  money  froni 
abroad,  may  have  become  predominant  and  have  drivai  the 
heavier  out  of  drculation :  the  wish  to  restore  it  were  to 
swim  against  the  stream,  and  can  breed  only  mischief  and 
disgrace.  If  a  state  has  fkllen  into  the  unhappy  system  of 
paper  money;  if  this  sinks  in  comparison  with  sdlver;  then 
should  a  juncture  of  fortunate  circumstances  furnish  the 
means  of  reestablishing  a  metallic  currency;  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  it  is  altogether  absurd,  nay  absolutely  disastrous, 
to  do  so  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  the  metal  shall  resume  its 
place  with  its  standard  unchanged,  and  yet  that  the  sums  in 
all  contracts  shall  abide  by  their  nominal  amount,  while  it 
is  imposaihle  to  keep  up  prices  at  the  same  highth  at  which 
they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  paper  circulation^  Nay 
if,  even  without  paper  money,  all  prices  have  been  forced 
up  for  a  course  of  years  by  extraordinary  circumstances 
far  above  the  mean  of  those  which  prevailed  during  the 
preceding  generations;  if  the  expenses  and  burthens  of 
the  country  have  increased  at  the  same  rate;  and  then 

9^  In  this  way  the  state  has  to  pay  a  fictitioiui  debt  s  wlieieaa  of  itself  evety 
funded  system,  if  prolonged  without  a  ndnction,  first  ORales  a  herd  of  Jdk  and 
ignorant  fundholders,  and  of  be^ars,  uid  after  all  ends  in  a  bankruptcy,  wMdi 
only  comes  too  late. 
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the  fSayerish  condition  should  subside,  and  every  thing  drop 
down  for  a  continuance  to  the  lowest  average  prices ;  in 
such  a  case  there  is  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  the  standard;  and  to  this  result  com- 
mon sense  has  in  former  times  led  men,  whereaa  theory  and 
delusion  now  raise  their  voices  against  it^^.  At  Borne  the 
exigency  was  still  more  pressing.  As  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  constant  and  unreplaced  efflux  of  money  toward 
the  East,  silver  became  scarcer  and  scarcer  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  and  all  prices  kept  on  progressively  faUing ;  so 
at  Bome,  as  we  have  seen,  copper  gradually  grew  dearer 
ia  comparison  with  silver,  and  consequently  with  all 
other  commodities :  and  this,  although  Rome  had  no  na^ 
tional  debt,  and  her  citizens  no  hereditary  mortgages,  must 
still  have  produced  extreme  hardship  and  distress  in  a 
number  of  instances.  The  pay  to  the  horsemen  and  tootr 
soldiers  stood  fixed  at  a  stated  number  of  ases:  though 
the  countryman  now  received  fewer  ases  for  his  crop,  his 
tribute  notwithstanding  came  to  the  same  sum,  as  if  money 
were  not  worth  more  than  formerly.  This  of  itself  would 
be  enough  to  settle  the  question:  yet  without  doubt  the 
times  when  reductions  were  resolved  upon,  were  chiefly 
those  when  the  state  was  desirous  of  relieving  the  debtors : 
and  our  history  presents  so  many  such  occasions,  that  sure- 
.  ly  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  we  may  discover  with 
tolerable  accuracy  when  those  progressive  diminutions  in 
the  weight  of  the  as,  which  the  collections  exhibit  to  us^ 
took  place. 

From  the  time  when  Bome  had  acquired  the  dominion 
over  Campania  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  silver 
was  in  general  circulation,  more  complex  causes  were  at 

^  In  the  yean  ftom  1740  to  1750  com  in  England  told  for  about  three  fifths 
of  the  price  It  had  stood  at  60  yean  earlier:  in  Fruioe  the  prices  at  the  two  epoch« 
Were  nominally  equal ;  because  the  standard  had  been  altered  in  tfie  proportion  of 
13  to  20.  Supposing  now  that  the  landed  property  tfarouf^out  the  two  countries 
W  been  burthened  wiA  considenble  mortgages,  thousands,  who  in  the  formeif 
must  have  been  ruined,  would  have  been  saved  in  the  Utter ;  and  that  not  only 
among  Ae  proprieton  who  would  have  retained  their  inheritance,  but  even  among 
the  mortgagees. 

CC  2 
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work.  The  tithes  and  farmed  daties  would  come  in  from 
thence  in  silver  t  the  silver  coined  in  the  South  with 
the  6u{)er8cription  of  Rome  undoubtedly  passed  into 
eirculation  within  the  city  itself:  at  length  denaries  were 
issued  as  the  national  money.  Now  if  a  false  proportion 
Was  assumed  in  doing  this ;  if  a  deciMsia  of  thirty  ounces 
in  weight,— on  which  scale,  as  the  number  of  pieces  we 
find  leads  us  to  conclude,  the  coinage  must  have  stood 
still  for  some  time,  although  for  a  much  shorter  than  on 
the  scale  of  four  ounces  to  the  as^^ — ^was  Worth  more 
than  a  denary ;  things  must  have  gone  on  as  they  do  now, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  fixed  and 
false  proportions  beside  each  other  in  circulation:  the 
metal  which  is  rated  too  low,  leaves  the  country®*.  A 
direct  proof  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  Italian 
copper  money,  is  supplied  by  the  immensely  large  sum 
DuÜius  brought  out  of  Sicily,  though  the  currency  there 
was  that  of  the  Greeks,  silver  and  gold:  the  copper 
must  have  been  introduced  by  traffick ;  in  exchange 
for  silver.  Now  if  brass  grew  dearer  in  consequence  of 
the  Punic  war,  because  the  importation,  of  Cyprian  cop- 
per and  of  tin  was  at  a  stop,  the  republic  had  no  more 
choice  whether  she  would  lower  her  ases  to  the  weight 
of  a  sextant  or  not,  than  France  had  forty  years  since 
about  altering  her  gold  coinage.  If  such  a  measure 
was  not  taken,  all  the  money  of  that  metal  went  out  of 
tfhe  country;  and  the  state  lost  as  much  as  its  nominal 
value  was  too  low.  The  rise  of  copper  still  continued; 
and  two  ounces  were  still  too  heavy:  but  when  the 
Weight  was  reduced  to  one,  this  was  going  too  far,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  sesterce  equivalent  to  four 
ases. 

9^  Here  ranly  I  nuiy  say  with  oonfideDoe,  ever  liaoe  the  aecwnoo  to  the 
Janiciüan;  that  is,  during  about  thirty  years. 

^  That  trafficking  in  money  and  speculationa  in  difentaorts  of  it  were  by  na 
means  unknown  to  the  andents,  is  proved  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  Xenophon 
de  Vectigalibus  3.  2.  The  Attic  dradims  were  of  fine  silver  ;  and  Xenophon  was 
very  weU  aware  that  a  state  benefits  itself  by  coining  good  money. 
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It  is  our  duty  attentively  to  investigate,  in  what  way 
the  authors  through  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
andent  history,  have  been  led  to  the  misunderstanding« 
they  have  fallen  into ;  and  thus  to  find  an  excuse  for  their 
enours,  instead  of  abusing  them.  This  like  every  »ct  of 
dutifulness  has  its  rewaid :  for  the  discovery  of  the  place 
where  they  went  astray  fcom  the  right  road,  establishes 
the  course  that  it  takes.  Pliny  confounded  the  as  which 
was  employed  for  a  measure  in  calculating  the  amount 
of  the  €B8  graiee^  with  the  full-weighted  coin.  The  former 
was  resorted  to  from  necessity;  since  copper  money  was 
used  so  far  aad  wide,  but  in  all  varieties  of  size :  every- 
where the  weight  was  reduced,  owing  to  the  sam^  causes 
as  at  Rome ;  but.,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  towns  wholly 
independent  of  each  pther,  the  reduction  was  different  in 
different  placea.  All  these  monies  are  of  the  same  metal ; 
nor  had  a  state  any  motive  for  allowing  no  coin  but  its 
own  to  circulate»  since  a  seignorage  was  a  thing  unknown 
to  antiquity;  accordingly  a  hundred  pounds,  whether  in  the 
newest  Roman  money  or  in  mixed  sorts,  were  equiva- 
lent^^. To  bring  all  these  to  a  common  standard,  was 
the  end  served  by  the  use  of  the  scales  in  bargains: 
these,  as  well  as  the  witnesses,  had  a  very  important  pur- 
pose, and  were  far  from  a  piece  of  symbolical  trifling. 
Had  the  dd  pounds  continued  undiminished,  and  no  others 
been  current,  the  scales  could  never  have  been  thought  of: 
payments  woujd  have  been  by  tale.  The  weight  sup- 
plied the  means  of  establishing  a  common  measure  for  the 
national  money  and  for  all  these  divers  sorts;  and  no 
less  so  for  the  old  Roman  coins,  without  any  necessity  of 
melting  them  up  again,  unless  for  every-day  use;  hence 
they  might  continue  to  circulate.  It  is  an  utter  misapfM-e«- 
hension  to  attach  the  name  iBs  gra/ve  to  none  but  the 
heavier  sorts:    it  bore  the  same  relation  to  minted  ases, 

^^  That  this  ia  not  a  hue  possibility,  that  the  greatest  variety  of  pieces  were 
in  ciiculation  at  the  same  time,  is  phün  horn  the  ctAxa  often  dug  up  out  of  a 
single  heap. 
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that  pounds  of  silver  do  to  pounds  sterling.  This  whole 
mode  of  reckoning  ceased,  when  the  currency  became 
ulver,  and  the  practice  of  counting  by  sesterces  was 
introduced;  from  that  time  forward  wherever  ases  are 
spoken  of,  coined  ones  are  meant:  so  an  antiquarian 
might  very  correctly  say  that  in  the  first  Punic  war  the 
Romans  passed  from  the  use  of  money  in  pounds  to 
using  ases  reduced  to  a  sixth:  and  then  the  mistake 
into  which  Pliny,  or  some  one  before  him,  fell,  lay  close 
at  hand. 

I  return  after  this  digression  to  treat  of  the  census. 
Every  Roman  was  strictly  bound  to  make  an  honest 
return  of  his  own  person,  his  family,  and  his  taxable 
property ;  and  his  neglecting  to  do  so  was  severely  pun^ 
ished.  The  laws  also  provided  the  means  for  detect- 
ing false  returns.  All  children  on  their  birth  were 
registered  in  the  temple  of  Lucina ;  all  who  entered  into 
youthhoodi  in  that  of  Juventas ;  all  the  deceased,  in  that 
of  Libitina ;  all  sojourners  with  their  wives  and  children, 
at  the  Paganalia:  obsolete  institutions,  which  Dionysius 
knew  of  only  from  the  report  of  L.  Piso  *^^.  All  changes 
of  abode  or  of  landed  property  were  to  be  announced  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  district,  the  tribunes  or  the  overseers 
of  the  pixgi  or  vici:  which  Dionysius  misinterprets  into 
a  prohibition  against  any  body  dwelling  without  the  region 
of  his  tribe  ^  In  like  manner  notice  must  have  been  ^ven 
on  every  alienation  of  an  article  liable  to  tribute;  and 
the  purpose  of  the  witnesses  prescribed  by  law,  ^ho 
confessedly  represented  the  five  tribes,  was  at  least  just 
as  much  to  trace  the  object  of  the  sale  for  the  census, 
as  to  insure  the  proprietor.  One  sees  that  these  enact- 
ments made  it  necessary  to  write  a  good  deal;  and  for 
this  to  have  been  done  in  the  service  of  the  state,  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  scarcity  of  books. 

It  was  by  the  plebs  that  the  regular  tax  according  to 
the  census  was  paid:  its  very  name,  /rifrt^iM»,  was  deduced 
»«»  IV.  16.  •  »  IV.  M. 
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from  the  tribes  of  this  order  ^^  It  was  an  impost  yary- 
bß^  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  regulated  by  the  thou* 
sands  of  a  man^s  capital  in  the  census ;  but  far  from  a 
property-tax  anywise  corresponding  to  the  income  of  the 
trilNitary  class :  for  the  stmes  about  the  plebeian  debtors 
jdainly  shew  that  a  person^s  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valuation  of  his  fortune  *.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon 
objects»  witibout  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a  land 
and  house-tax:  indeed  this  formed  the  most  substantial 
part  of  it ;  included  howe^rer  in  the  general  return  of  the 
census^.  What  must  have  made  it  peculiarly  Of^Messime 
WAS  its  variableness  \  It  did  not  extend  below  the  asd« 
duers^  what  the  proletarians  had,  they  merely  made  a  re- 
turn of.  The  notion  that  they  paid  a  polLtax,  is  built  on 
an  unfounded  interpretation  of  a  tribute  ki  oapUe^  or  more 
correctly  in  capita  ^^  whidi  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
the  tribute  according  to  the  census,  and  the  nature  of 
which  I  bdieve  will  appear  from  the  following  explana- 
tion. 

The  purdiase-money  for  a  knigfat^  barBe  is  called  by 
Gains  tes  eqftsstre;    and  he  tells  us  that  th^e  was  a 

"'^  Vano  de  li.  L.  IV.  36.  p.  49.    lAvf  levenes  thia,  sayiag,  irUnu  ofipeUatm 
AMb¥tik  t.  43.    The  tax  wm levied  aocoäUng  to  the  txibea :  IMiMiyBias  iv.  14« 
by  tha  Tribum  «tarii :  Vano  iy.  10. 
*  Sea  the  text  to  note  1210. 

'  Beside  tfaeae  two  taxes,  it  embraced  many  of  thoae  which  in  England  are 
called  üssetsed  taxes;  only  there  were  diiftrenoes  of  fonn.  With  xegaid  to 
landed  prqpetty  at  least  the  only  pottible  method  was  for  a  aiirvty  to  be  taken 
according  to  regions,  corresponding  with  the  census ;  so  that  an  estate  which  was 
disposed  of  to  a  Latin  or  a  Cnrite  not  resident  at  Rome,  did  not  escape  paying 
tlibnte,  although  he  could  not  be  dted  in  person. 

4  The  distress  and  weakness  of  Rome  until  the  lidnian  law  are  a  memonu 
ble  instance  of  the  pemidons  consequences  of  making  a  land-tax  the  chief  souioe 
of  the  national  ictsnue ;  espedslly  when  It  Is  borne  by  one  dass  alone,  whidi 
Aus  finds  itsdf  in  the  same  relation  to  tlie  pritileged  dass,  as  a  landowner  in 
a  heavfly  taxed  country  to  one  where  the  burthens  are  less. 

^  Festus  ▼.  tribntorum  conlationem.  Sinee.the  tnhutum  in  eapite  is  the  first 
mentioned,  it  surely  cannot  have  been  insignificant.  When,  to  shew  the  last 
honour  to  a  statesman,  a  general  decree  of  the  people  provided  for  his  funeral 
(p.  370)  by  levying  a  quadrant  or  sextant  ahead,  this  indeed  was  also  a  cpOatio 
In  capita^ ,{lÄrf  11.  38),  but  of  another  kind;  and  the  proletaiians  had  the 
honour  df  joining  in  contributing  what  even  the  poot  could  give. 
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ri^t  to  distrain  for  it^^^:  this  however  ought  not  to 
.excijtie  any  doubt  about  Livy^s  statement,  that  it  was 
paid  out  of  the  common  treasury;  since  there  was  the 
same  summary  process  against  the  tramntis  csrariuH  for 
the  <BB  vMUare',  The  annual  provision  for  a  knight^« 
horse  the  lawyer  terms  as  hardearium.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  Livy^s  account,  that  every  knight  received  it 
from  a  widow,  sounds  exceedingly  strange:  for,  even  if 
it  was  confined  to  but  a  few  hundred,  §o  large  a  number 
of  rich  widows  seems  inconceivable.  In  the  first* place 
however  the  word  vidua  is  to  be  understood,  after  its 
original  meaning  which  is  recognized  by  the  Roman 
jurists,  of  every  single  woman  generally,  maiden  as  well 
as  widow  ^ ;  and  therefore  of  an  heiress  (efrixXi/pos) :  and 
then  Livy  has  also  forgott^i  the  orphans.  Cicero,  in 
citing  the  example  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  the 
horse-money  for  the  knights -was  paid  by  rich  widows 
and  orphans^,  as  the  prototype  of  the  Roman  institu- 
tion, obviously  attributes  the  same  extent  to  the  latter  x 
and  now  we  have  a  perfect  explanation  why  the  orphans 
and  single  women  (orU  orhtßque)  are  mentioned  sepa- 
rately in  the  population-returns^^.  It  is  true  they  did 
pot  come  imder  tlve  general  principle  of  the  numeration : 
boys,  who  were  not  yet  called  out  to  military  service, 
could  not  stand  in  their  own  capacity  registered  in  a 
pensus  which  represented  the  muster-roll  of  an  army, 
with  everything  belonging  to  it :   still  less  could  women ; 

^^"^  IV.  27.  By  the  by,  ab  eo  qui  äiftr%bud)at  cannot  stand  tfaoe,  and  mutt 
be  changed  into  a.  e.  q.  en  iribueloL 

'  €ato  in  jQeDius  yii.  ^0. 

'  In  con^^uenpe  of  the  change  that  had  already  taken  place  in  the  vue  of 
tSie  word,  this  explanation  was  giyen  by  M^ ;  in  the  abstnct  of  JaTolenna 
I.  242.  D.  de  yerbonin^  mgoaS^  Yiduam  esse  non  solum  earn  qus9  alxquando 
nupta  foisset,  sed  earn  qooqae  mvlieiem  qu»  vinim  non  habuisset :  and  eyen 
Modestini^s  still  says  1. 101.  eod.  tit  A^ulterium  in  nuptam,  stuprum  in  ▼!- 
duam  committit^r. 

9  De  Re  p.  11.  20. 

^^  The  common  pbxase  119  IMy  is  \  censa  s^nt  dvium  capita,— praeter  orboa 
orbasque. 
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ihey  could  only  be  set  .down  under  the  capmi  oi  a  father 
or  husband.  But  the  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  taxing 
them  is  the  decisive  cause  of  the  anomaly.  It  can  only 
have  been  for  a  season,  if  the  bachelors  were  bound  to 
pay  on  the  same  footing  with  those  two  classes,  as  Ca- 
millus  is  said  to  have  enacted  ^^":  there  was  not  the 
same  cause  here.  For  in  a  military  state  it  could  not  be 
esteemed  unjust,  that  the  women  and  the  children  were  to 
contribute  largely  for  those,  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them 
and  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  same  was  reasonable  with  regard  to  those  who 
Toted  in  the  centuries  without  being  bound  to  military 
service:  for  none  but  such  as  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
tribe,  came  under  the  regular  annual  conscription :  others 
were  called  out  merely  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  when 
dvic  legions  were  formed.  He  who  was  turned  out  of 
A  tribe,  thereby  lost  the  right  of  serving  in  the  legion : 
the  levies  were  made  according  to  the  tribes  ^' ;  for  which 
reason  moreover  the  century  in  the  original  legion  con- 
sisted of  thirty  men,  one  from  each  tribe ;  and  was  rec- 
koned at  twenty  in  the  Annals  for  the  time  when  the 
tribes  were  reduced  to  that  number  ^^ :   this  principle  of 

^^'^  Plutarch  Camlll.  c  2.  p.  129.  His  notion  that  the  orphans  bad  prevumslj 
•been  exempt  from  tiibate,  must  go  for  nothhig. 

^*  Dionysiaa  iv.  14.  I  wfll  tnuucribe  this  passage,  which  I  have  already  often 
lefened  to,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  must  his  read  and  stopt  s  the  woids  in 
brackets  are  interpcdations.  Tov«  dvBpmwow  irci^e  tov^  iv  iKaarri  fioip^ 
otfcouvrac  fiiJT€  \afißdtf€i»  eTepay  oiKtjtriy^  /uffre  &K\oQt  ttov  <ntvr€» 
\€iv*  TW  T€  Karaypaijxi^  t»i^  <rrpaTi»T»v  koH  tqc  €l<nrpd^€K  rdv 
*fi¥Oßi¥a^  TU»  '^fjfioTUP  eh  vd  (rTpartuTucd  icai  ret«  aAAa«  ^petav, 
a«  €Ka<rro»  eZei  rf  Kotiff  wapi^etv^  E*^l  ^^  ^'''^  '('■'''a  to«  rpei^ 
^vXav  Ta?  yevind^,  ^cTpaTmriKd'J^  Wc  wporepov,  dk\d  KUTd  rd^ 
Teca-apa^  rdv  ToiriicaV  [[»ca«]  tcJc  iJ^'  eavrov  harax'^eiira^  iiro.ietro* 
His  enour  in  taking  the  four  dvic  tribes  for  the  only  local  ones  is  of  no  oonse- 
ijnenoe. 

In  a  war  of  little  importance  when  only  half  a  complete  anny  was  to  be 
sent  out,  the  number  of  the  tribes  being  then  twenty-one,  soldiers  are  levied  from 
but  ten  of  them.  Llvy  iv.  46.  Decern  tribus  sorte  duct«  sunt ;  ex  his  scrip, 
tos  juniores  tribuni  ad  bellum  duxere. 

^  The  passages  in  prpof  of  this,  as  their  meaning  would  not  be  quite  clear 
yet,  will  be  found  below  in  note  1025. 
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raisiiig  troops  by  ike  tribes  lasted  as.  long  as  there 
was  any  disttnctioii  between  the  plebeians  and  seraiians. 
Now  we  find  that  the  clients  had  votes  in  the  centuries; 
for  by  their  means  their  patrons  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  elections:  nay,  when  the  plebeians 
made  desperate  by  oppression  withdrew  froin  the  oomitia 
of  the  centuries,  the  election  might  still  be  concluded 
without  apparent  informality  by  the  clients  almie  ^^^*. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  so  far  firom  serving  in  the 
legion,  that,  during  the  first  disputes  with  the  plebeians, 
the  arming  the  clients  instead  of  them  is  only  talked  of  as 
a  measure,  oi  extreme  necessity  *.  The  stories  which  tell 
us  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  consulship  such  as 
weie  only  isopdites  voted  in  the  centuries,  may  be  alto- 
gether apocryphal:  still  they  shew  what  the  andent  in- 
stitutions were;  just  like  the  above-moitioned  pretended 
protocols  of  solemn  transactions  under  the  kings -(*.  In 
later  times  a  citizen  of  a  confederate  state,  on  complying 
with  certain  conditions,  was  entitled  to  remove  to  Rome 
and  be  registered  there ;  and,  like  the  slave,  who  received 
his  freedom,  and  secured  it  by  causing  himself  to  be 
registered  in  the  census  with  his  mnster^s  consent, 
necessarily  acquired  the  civic  franchise,  but  without  on 
that  account  becoming  the  member  of  a  tribe  |.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  out  in  thoae  dark  ages,  whether 
every  town  entitled  to  an  interchange  of  franchises  did 
not  perhaps  form  a  bond  of  hospitality  with  some  family 
or  some  house ;  whereby  such  of  its  citizens  as  settled  at 
Borne  found  a  dientary  relation  already  established  for 
them  which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt :  or  whether  it  rested 
at  the  option  of  such  Latins  and  Caerites  to  choose  a  patron 
or  to  maintain  their  own  interests  in  person.  At  all  events 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  and  the  descendants  of 
freedmen  were  serarians,  and  were  not  enlisted  in  the 
field-legions.     So  that  the  exacting  a  higher  tribute  from 

ioM  See  bdow  notes  1230—1985.  «  Below  note  1^7. 

t  Above  p.  296.  t  Belqw  nott  1243. 
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them  wad  just  as  fair  as  from  the  purveyors  for  knights* 
horses:  and  since  their  finrtune  was  in  the  main  of  a 
totally  different  kind  from  that  of  the  plebeians  or  free 
landholders,  being  the  produce  of  commerce  and  trade, 
a  diflferent  system  was  also  appropriate ;  namely  that  of 
rating  the  property  of  individuals  at  a  valuation  "".  This 
arbitrary  taxation  arose  so  essentiaUy  from  the  circum- 
stances'  of  the  class,  that  it  was  even  exercised  against 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Roman  citizens,  when  the 
abuse  of  a  fonnal  official  right  had  degraded  him  from 
his  tribe  and  placed  him  among  the  serarians :  the  census 
of  Mam.  iEmilius  was  octupled  by  the  censors**.  We 
may  readily  believe  that  every  inhabitant  also  paid  a  stated 
sum  for  protection;  but  it  must  have  been  very  trifling: 
now  this,  together  with  the  rates  imposed  individually  on 
the  serarians,  and  the  funds  for  knights^  horses,  must 
surely  be  the  tribuium  in  capita  spoken  of*''. 

To  an  arbitrary  taxation  of  this  kind  must  the  com- 
monalty have  been  subjected  before  the  legislation  of  Ser- 
vius,  which  substituted  the  regular  tribute  aoccnrding  to 
the  census  in  its  stead;  and  hence  came  the  story  that 
down  to  this  time  a  poll-tax  was  paid,  and  that  the  bur- 
thens of  the  poorest  and  the  richest  had  been  the  same^^. 

loiA  A  kind  of  tax  on  pennits  for  ezerdnng  tnde»,  nted  according  to  an  etti- 
niate,  such  as  of  late  years  has  become  general  on  the  continent,  under  the 
name  of  Patentes  in  France,  of  PatenUteuer  and  Gfwerbttezter  in  Gennan j. 

1*  livj  IV.  34.  Oct«plio»to  eensu  anuiuia  feoerunt. 

17  The  commentator  on  the  orations  against  Venes,  wrongly  oalled  Asconius, 
had  conect  information  on  this  point :  on  the  Divin.  3.  Censores  dves  sic  no« 
tahant  ut— ^ui  plebeius  enet  in  Cssritum  tabalas  lefenetur  et  aiariuB  fievet ;  ae 
per  hoc  DOB  etset  in  albo  centoiisB  so»  (the  centniy  hen  is  taken  aa  a/Mir«  irUms^ 
see  n.  964) ;  sed  ad  hoc  esset  dvis  taatum  at  pro  capitc  tuo  tributi  nomine  ara 
pendereU  The  text  here  is  garbled.  The  Laurent.  MS.  Ljv.  27,  which  Lago- 
mardni  collated  as  the  most  anthentk  copy  of  Pogglo's  transcript,  reads :  sed 
•d  Imc  ffMM  eaist  dvis :  tanttimvio^  at  p.  c  a.  »a  pmbereL 

^  Dionysins  iv»  43.  TapKwio^  kotcA.vo'C  rdv  awo  tmv  TifUfifudrmv 
€lir(popd^^  Ktti  Toy  i^  ^PX*!^  Tpofrov  dvoKari^rfio'e,  Kat — rS  urov 
Ziaipopow  o  weveararo^  rf  wXavci^  Kariipepe,  He  had  already  said 
what  amounts  to  the  Same  under  the  reign  of  Serrius  Tullius :  Livy  too  has  : 
Gensum  institnit-^x  quo  belli  pacisque  munia  non  viiitim,  ut  «ite,  sed  pro 
liabitu  pecuniarum  fierent,  i.  42. 
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If  this  notion  is  absurd,  even  when  the  form  it  is 
put  in  is  such,  that  the  state  is  not  to  receive  more 
from  any  citizen  than  the  poorest  can  afford;  it  is  an 
ahnost  unparalleUed  example  of  thoughtlessness  for  a 
man  of  sense  to  set  down  in  writing,  as  Dionysius  has 
done,  that  Tarquinius  the  tynmt  exacted  a  poll-tax  of  ten 
drachms  ahead  ^^^^. 

I  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  4B9  miliia/rej  for  which 
the  soldier  had  in  like  manner  an  immediate  right  of 
distraining,  was  originally  a  charge  on  the  aerarians, 
as  the  funds  for  knights^  horses  were  on  widows  and 
infants:  that  the  very  name  of  the  nBrarians  came  from 
this:  and  that  the  change  which  is  represented  as  the 
introduction  of  pay,  consisted  in  its  bding  no  longer  con- 
fined, as  it  had  previously  been,  to  the  existing  number 
of  pensions  chargeable  upon  the  serarians ;  but  so  extended 
that  every  soldier  received  it:  that  now  however  the 
plebeians  also,  along  with  the  exclusive  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  foot,  were  likewise  nuide  universally  and 
regularly  liable  to  tribute  for  paying  the  army,  which 
before  may  have  happened  in  particular  instances.  And  this 
may  probably  have  been  the  view  taken  by  those  annal- 
ists more  accurately  acquainted  with  ancient  times,  after 
whom  Livy  relates,  how  the  tribunes  of  the  people  com- 
plained that  the  tribute  was  levied  for  the  sake  of  ruining 
the  plebs  *. 

As  to  the  patricians  one  cannot  suppose  that  they 
were  taxed  like  the  serarians:  what  befell  Mam.  Mmu 
lius  was  an  arbitrary  act.  The  other  ranks  might  be 
satisfied,  if  the  patricians  paid  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  plebeians  for  property  of  the  same  kind,  while  for 
the  national  lands  in  their  occupation  they  contributed 
some   suitable  portion  of  the  profits'^.     That   this  was 

'"*'  IV.  43.  Tou  ^fi^oTticov  wXiidoW'^^yayKcJ^ofiivov  Kara  K6^Xfjr 
Zpa^ficiK  Zetca  €ltr(p€pei¥.  •  See  note  1213. 

^  The  payment  of  a  tax  on  profits  was  among  the  Romans  a'decisive  proof 
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th<^  case  under  the  kings,  is  probable  even  from  the 
great  public  worka^  the  means  for  executing  which  were 
supplied  according  to  the  Roman  custom  by  the  spoils 
of  war;  in  part  by  the  produce  from  the  side  of  booty; 
partly  by  the  profits  of  the  conquered  lands,  that  is, 
by  the  rentcharge  on  individuals  for  the  usufruct  allowed 
to  them.  In  after  times  the  patricians  had  got  rid  of 
this  charge;  and  for  this  reason,  so  long  as  they  were 
the  sole  holders  of  authority,  no  building  of  any  name 
was  erected  ^"^ 

The  same  law  by  «which  the  plebeians,  and  they  alone, 
were  obliged  and  called  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  and 
which  regulated  the  armour  every  class  was  to  wear, 
will  of  course  have  forbidden  the  serarians  to  procure 
themselves  a  suit  of  armour.  Even  among  the  plebeians, 
only  the  three  upper  classes  were  heavy-^urmed :  and 
since  every  one  had  to  equip  himself  at  his  own  cost, 
the  poorer,  above  all  the  proletarians,  had  not  the  means 
of  providing  the  arms  and  armour  without  which  they 
could  not  be  a  match  for  their  richer  brother  plebeians. 
And  though  in  those  extraordinary  cases  where  civic 
l^ons  were  raised,  and  even  the  artisans  were  enlisted^ 
and  where  the  proletarian  moreover  was  supplied  with  arms 
by  the  state,  necessity  produced  changes  in  this  respect, 
they  certainly  did  not  outlast  the  occasion. 

Now  from  observing  the  very  large  number  of  the 
centuries  in  the  first  class  Dionysius  has  taken  it  into  his 
head,'— 4md  he  has  brought  over  all  the  modems  to  his 
opinion, — ^that  at  all  events  it  had  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  its  preeminence  and  preponderance;  because  it  was 
incessantly  under  arms,  and  that  too  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  the  others,  making  up  nearly  half  of  the 

thftt  the  person  who  made  it  was  only  a  usufructuary.  The  Greek  notioDB  on 
this  point  were  different :  among  them  Pisistntus  as  early  as  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  Hiero  three  centuries  later,  exacted  a  tithe  as  a  property-tax 
from  the  landholders. 

1^1  For  the  tunnel  from  the  Alban  lake  was  certainly  a  Latin  work. 
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whole  legion.  .  Now  though  it  ia  true  the  early  wars  were 
not  very  blood j;  no  more  so  than  the  Greek  wars 
were  usually^  before  they  took  an  entirely  new  charaeter 
with  the  expedition  to  Sicily ;  still,  such  as  they  were, 
they  must  qpeedily  hove  brought  on  a  mere  mob«govem* 
ment,  if  the  flower  of  the  respectable  dtisens  had  thus 
been  abandoned  year  after  year  to  destruotion«  We  must 
not  allow  ourselTes  to  impute  an  institution  of  this  nature 
to  the  Roman  lawgiver:  it  is  worth  while  however  to 
shew  by  other  arguments  than  moral  ones,  which  by 
many  are  little  heeded,  how  far  the  opinion  of  Dionysius 
is  from  the  truth. 

The  phalanx,  that  battle  array  of  the  andent  Greeks, 
which  Philip  only  improved  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  subjects  ^^  was  originally  the  form  c^  the 
Boman  tactics  also^.  The  mode  too  of  arodng  the  Ser- 
vian centuries  is  Greek  throughout,  without  a  single  di». 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  Roman  legion.  The  chief  weapon, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  which  the  lansquenet  oould  use 
until  the  battle  was  weak  or  lost,  was  his  spear ;  the  length 
of  which,  even  before  Philip  introduced  tfce  enormous 
sarissa,  seems  to  have  been  sudi  as  to  aUow  that  the  fourth 
line  should  still  employ  it  with  ettdct;  so  that  for  every 
man  in  the  first  rank  four  spear-.heacb  were  stretched  out 

'<"*  Had  not  ibß  Mtmättoiam  been  barbMi««,  ttiong  in  body,  nide  in 
imdentanding ;  had  it  not  been  inevitaMe  that  in  a  nation  of  this  sort  Uiexe 
should  be  a  great  poverty  of  officers  who  could  be  employed  with  any  reliance  on 
thtir  aUlitlcs ;  had  not  Philip's  dettrucdve  waxseallad  for  incessant  sapi^iea  of 
i»w  fscRuti,  who  wiwe  to  be  inade  aervictabk  without  deUy  ;  this  gnat  princs 
would  assuredly  have  chosen  a  difierent  system  of  tactics.  But  as  it  was,  he 
turned  the  elements  which  he  had  at  his  command,  to  the  best  posribie  account : 
and  he  did  not  need  anything  else ;  since  the  Greeks,  whose  array  was  Ae  same, 
penisted  in  tet  Impcrfict  ierm  of  it,  above  which  he  ImA  nOaod  hiiiMetf, 

^  lAry  VIII.  8.  Glypeis  antea  Romani  usi  sunt :  deinde,  postquam  stipen« 
diarii  facti  sunt,  scuta  pro  djrpeis  feoere,  et  quod  antea  phalanges  similes  Maoe- 
donids,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa  ades  coppit  esse.  Dionysius  in  his 
explanati(m  of  the  centuries,  and  in  the  earliest  Roman  wars,  often  talks  of  the 
phalanx ;  and  it  cannot  be  merely  horn  his  seeking  a  Greek  word  for  the 
legion :  for  in  describing  an  Etruscan  army  he  mentions  the  ibroe  with  which 
the  phalanx  drives  the  enemy  down  hill. 
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to  reoeive  the  enemy.  Here  we  find  an  explanation  of 
the  di£Ferenoes  in  the  defensive  armour  of  the  Servian 
classes :  where  the  second  had  no  coat  of  mail,  the  third 
neither  this  nor  greaves.  They  might  be  spared  the  ex* 
pense:  for  th^  contingents  made  up  the  hinder  ranks, 
which  were  covered  by  the  bodies  and  weapons  of  the 
men  before  them.  Tfaia  fact,  that  the  first  class  formed 
the  van,  was  known  to  Dionysius. 

Among  the  hereditary  forma  which  long  outlived 
their  causes,  was  the  ]^man  practice  of  drawing  up  in 
file  ten  deep,  handed  down  from  the  time  when  ev^ 
century  numbered  thirty  men.  If  the  phalanx  was  uni- 
form, such  a  century  stood  with  three  men  in  front :  if 
however  half  of  it  was  made  up  of  men  completely  armed, 
while  the  other  half  were  imperfectly  so,  it  became  neces« 
sary  to  form  each  century  into  six  half  files,  instead  of  three 
full  onea;  in  such  a*  way  that  the  half-<armed  should  be 
stationed  behind  the  men  in  full  armour,  in  the  sixth 
and  the  following  ranks  ^^\  Their  mode  of  acting  in  the 
phalanx  was  almost  wholly  mechanical,  by  giving  force  to 
its  onset  and  oompactnesa  to  its  mass.  If  the  number 
of  centuries  furnished  by  the  second  and  third  class  was 
only  just  the  same  as  the  juniora  of  those  classes  voted 
with,  they  formed  but  a  third  of  the  legion :  the  principle 
of  the  array  would  be  the  same ;  but  it  would  have  been 
in  nine  ranks,  to  avoid  broken  or  mixed  ones,  which  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nations.  And  indeed 
the  proportion  between  the  numbers  might  lead  us  to 
assume  that  this  was  the  array.  Instead  of  the  one  in  ten 
ranks:    but  a  statement  worthy  of  unconditional  belief 

lOM  DiioByilat^yn.  599  8aytof  äie  aaoond  dan,  njv  viiroßeßtiKitia¥  T«(^i» 
ev  ra?«  fidyat^  c7^6*  of  the  third«  rtßijixa  €7j^O¥  SKarrov  rw»  Zev 
T€p»¥y  KCLi  rd^tv  Ttiv  iw  6KeiVoic.  80  in  iv.  1$,  to  the  same  eflfect,  the 
youth  of  the  6nt  class  ')(»pav  Karer^c  ti/it  irpow^tovilQyßiyinv  Ttj^  0a- 
AttTYo«  oA#y?*  that  of  the  second  iKOff/AeiTo  eV  to??  dywirt  fxCTa  tow? 
^pofia'^ov^'  of  that  of  the  third  o-Tcro^t«  rjy  /mera  row  e^coTwrat  roTf 
irpofid^oi^. 
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provei^)  when  it  is  explained  and  understood,  that  the 
latter  was  the  true  one,  and  places  the  scale  on  which  the 
classes  served  with  palpable  conviction  before  us. 

For  this  statement  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind  genius, 
that  on  occasions  to  all  appearance  accidental  has  in 
every  ca^e  preserved  what,  provided  we  are  not  lazy  in 
searching,  is  substantially  sufficient  to  revive  the  image 
of  antiquity.  The  plan  of  the  Roman  consuls  in  the 
battle  near  Vesuvius  to  increase  the  strength  of  their 
army  by  departing  bom  the  worn  track  of  the  usual 
order  of  battle,  led  an  annalist  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  customs  to  describe  that  order ;  and  he  did  it  so 
ably  that,  though  Livy  quite  misunderstood  what  he 
was  transplanting  into  his  history,  it  may  be  completely 
restored.  The  arms  had  already  been  altered ;  the  pha- 
lanx resolved  into  maniples:  but  this  resolution  did  not 
change  its  composition.  No  man  ever  conceived  a  greater 
invention,  than  he  who  transformed  that  inanimate  mass 
and  organized  it  into  the  living  body  of  a  Roman  legion  ;^ 
combining  in  it  every  variety  of  weapon,  as  in  an  army 
complete  within  itself,  the  absolute  perfection  of  a  mili-> 
tarjr  division ;  prepared  to  overcome  every  battle  array  and 
every  kind  of  weapon,  to  subdue  every  form«  assmned  by 
the  spirit  of  war  in  nations  the  most  different  from  eadhr 
other.  But  this  too  is  one  of  the  great  inventors  whose 
names  are  buried  for  ever  in  obscurity ;  and  yet  assuredly 
we  read  his  name  in  the  Fasti,  although  in  history  it  is 
stript  of  its  most  brilliant  renown,  even  if,  as  there  is 
ground  for  suspecting,  it  was  Camilkis. 

The  time  and  place  for  explaining  this  order  of 
battle  in  detail  will  occur  in  the  next  volume.  For  the 
present  those  who  have  hitherto  found  me  as  far  removed 
from  hastiness  as  from  insincerity,  will  take  the  follow- 
ing points  as  results,  for  the  correctness  of  which  I  am 
their  pledge  until  I  bring  forward  my  proofs.  In  the 
great  war  with  the  Latins  the  Romans  still  served  accord- 
ing to  the  classes,  but  no  longer  in  a  phalanx.     The  first 
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das»  flent  forty  centuries^  the  exact  number  of  the  junior 
votes  in  it :  thirty  of  these  formed  the  principes,  ten  were 
stationed  among  the  triarians:  who  must  doubtless  have 
owed  their  name  to  their  being  made  up  out  of  all 
the  three  heavy.«rmed  classes*  The  second  and  third  in 
like  manner  furnished  forty  centuries;  twenty  apiece, 
dotthie  the  number  of  their  junior  votes :  ten  of  each  score 
made  up  the  hastates  who  bore  shields,  and  ten  stood 
among  the  triarians«  The  fourth  and  fifth  class  again 
supplied  forty  centuries :  the  former,  teuj,  the  hastates  who 
carried  javelins  and  had  no  shields ;  the  latter,  the  thirty 
centuries  of  the  rorarians;  which  again  was  double  the 
number  of  its  junior  votes.  Here  we  havet  three  divisions, 
each  of  twelve  hundred  men :  the  first  of  hoplites  in  full 
armimr;  the  second  in  half  armour;  the  Üiird  without 
any  armour,  the  >f/iXo(:  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  forms  are  such  as  belonged  to  the  Roman  state 
in  vcfry  remote  ages  2  the  centuries  are  supposed  to  have 
their -full  complement,  according  to  the  original  scheme, 
that  of  Servius,  when  there  were  thirty  tribes  ^^^.     The 


10S5  \i  ^e  time  of  die  Latin  war  there  were  seven  and  twenty  tribes ;  and 
consequently  just  so  many  soldiers  in  a  century :  but  this  variable  number 
woiUd  have  given  rise  to  pierplexities. .  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding,  or 
from  his  own  uncertainty,  Livy  uses  the  indefinite  words  agmen^  acies^  for  that 
part  of  the  legion  which  in  our  phraseology  would  be  called  a  bataUion ; 
instead  of  the  true  name,  cohort,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  a  very  dif. 
ferently  constructed  part  of  the  new  legion.  As  the  original  number  of  the 
tribes  furnished  cohorts  of  nine  hundred  men,  they  cannot,  when  the  tribes  were 
only  twenty,  have  consisted  Of  more  than  six  hundred. 

This  was  tightly  understood  by  the  annalist,  who  wrote  that,  in  the  Volsdan 
war  of  the  year  29i2,  four  cohorts  of  six  hundred  men  apiece  weie  drawn  up 
before  the  gates  of  Rome.  Dionysius  ix.  71-  tn  290  the  legate  P.  Furius, 
when  the  ^quians  were  storming  his  camp^  fell  upon  them  with  two  cohorts, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thousand  men :  ija-av  ie  hvo  <rir(\pa{,  qu 
wX€ioii9  uvZpm»  €^otf(rat  '^iXiwv'  where  the  translation  of  Gdenius  dutf 
cohortes  guingtnarvty  which  is  meant  to  be  free,  introduces  an  erroneous  notion. 
They  consist  of  the  principes,  600  instead  of  900,  and  the  heavy-armed  has- 
tates, 400  inatead  of  600.  Dionysius  ix.  63.  Agam  L.  Sicdus  commands  a  cohort 
•f  ei^t  hundred  veterans,  who  were  no  longer  liable  to  service  ;  that  is  to  sa^» 
twenty  ftom  every  senior  oqptury  of  the  first  class.    Dionysius  x.  43. 

Dd 
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care  to  preserve  numerical  symmetry  is  again  petceptible 
in^the  contingent  of  the*  fourth  class  being  no  more  than 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  junior  centuries ;  while  in  all  the 
other  three  lower  classes  it  doubles  the  number  of  theirs  i 
there  was  no  occamon  for  more  jatelin-men;  indeed  too 
many  of  them  would  have  been  an  incumbrance.  Now 
since  the  first  class  supplied  the  same  number  of  centuriies 
as  the  next  two  between  them,  we  get  the  proportion  con- 
jectured above  for  the  phalanr,  five  ranks  made  up  of  th^ 
former,  five  of  the  two  latter. 

The  number  of  the  light  infantry  was  half  that  of  the 
troops  in  the  phalanx ;  which  accoo^ed  with  the  Gre^ 
system.  The  accenri  stood  apart  from  the  phalanx  and 
the  eateroa,  as  they  did  apart  from  the  classes.  Thrir 
business  being  to  take  the  arms  and  the  places  of  the 
killed  or  missing,  it  was  easy  to  manage  this  in  sueh 
an  order  of  battle:  for  the  gaps  that  were  made  were 
naturally  filled  up  by  the  man  who  stood  just  behind,  and 
the  next  to  him  advanced  into  his  place;  so  that  the 
substitute  had  to  come  in  far  back  in  the  rear,  where  the 
mass  about  him  taught  him  perforce  to  stand,  to  march, 
to  face  about,  and  hardly  anything  was  requisite  except 
strength  of  hmb.  Well-trained  men  ware  only  needed 
as  seijeants  and  corporals,  or  in  the  companies  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  which  by  a  wheel  round  might  become  the 
head  of  a  column ;  and  so  on,  more  and  more  the  nearer 
a  company  stood  to  the  end. 

Now  although  the  first  dass  was  so  far  from  being 
drained  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  that  it  rather 
looks,  which  however  may  be  a  mere  delusion,  as  if  the 
second  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  from,  the  love  of  nu- 
merical symmetry ;  yet  the  former  did  not  gain  its  political 
privileges  for  notfiing :  for  its  centuries,  as  they  formed  the 
ftt)nt  lines,  stood  the  brunt  of  the  fight.     The  knights  too 

With  such  accuracy  were  tfaeae  fictioDS  adapted  to  the  forma  of  aoeicfit 
times :  and  libus  the  foregofaig  stotements  are  eTidenoe  that  both  thcae  pi*- 
poritions  were  lecognued  aa  hUtoiiGaI,--that  origkülly  theie  wen  Hiirty  tribtt, 
and  afterwaid  only  twenty. 
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purchased  their  precedence  by  a  larger  share  of  danger : 
for  they  were  defectively  eqnipt,  easily  disarmed,  and  more 
exposed  tluupi  othera  to  darts^  and  to  the  stones  and  lead 
of  the  slingers.    - 

These  hundred  and  twenty  centuries,  as  they  wer/s 
standing  under  arms,  may  have  given  their  sanction  to 
the  testament  which  the  soldier  made  before  a  battle:  fof 
in  its  original  spirit  this  ceremony  can  never  have  been 
a  mere  declaration  before  witnesses;  but  was  just  a& 
much  a  decree  of  acceptance  by  the  community  for  the 
I^ebeians,  as  it  was  for  the  patricians  when  the  curies 
gave  the ,, authority  of  law  to  a  testament  or  an  altera- 
tiop  of  gentile  rights.  .  And  thus  I  have  no.  doubt  that 
djte.  plebeian  testaments  w^e  originally  accepted  in  the 
coinitia  of.  die  classes,  the  exercitus  vocatvsy  on  the 
fi^d  of  Mars:  the  place  of  whioh  assembly,  when  the 
affair  was  no  longer  anything  but  .a  form,  xnight  be  filled 
by  the  lines  in  battle  array,  the  viniiocati;  although  here 
the  votes  were  differently  balanced  *<  This  difference 
however,  and  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the  first  classy 
WiQidd  have,  been  far  from  inunaterial,  when, -^  what 
assuredly  happened  very  much  ;  offner  than  the  recoU 
lection  of  it  has^  been  pieserved,^— a  real  law  was  to  be 
parsed  in.  the  camp:  as  it  is  related  that  the  decree  of 
the  curies  agaiinst .  the  Tar<(uiivi  waa  confirmed  by  the 
ai^y  before  Ardea.  On  such  occasions  thei;eJ^ore  .  the 
constitutional  proportion  among  the  several  classes  wiia 
reared»  If  we  call  to  mind  the  state  pf  things,  a}l 
th^  senior  centuries  were  wanting:  the  junior,  when  the 
double  C4Wting«Qts  were  reunited,  c;ame  to  85;  and  be« 
sifl^  there  were  the  five  unclassed  qnes,  making  in  all 
ninety.  Of  these  the  first  class  with  the  carpenters  had 
41;  the  other  four  with  the  four  odd  centuries  49<r 
Now  a  legion  contained  300  horsemen^  or  ten  turtfts ;  6ach 
of.  which  was  equivalent  to  a  century  of  thirty  men,,  and 
therefore  no. doubt  voted  like  one:    so  that  in  this  .way 

'    *  Set  VeUeiut  Paierc.  ii.  6.    Fltttarch.  Goriolaii.  c.  9. 
DD  2 
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the  knights  and  the  first  class  together  had  51  votes^ 
and  exceeded  the  lesser  moiety  by  two:  together  all 
made  up  just  a  hundred.  What  were  the  circumstances 
attending  the  law  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium  by  which  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent  was  imposed  on  manumissions,  is 
a  very  perplexing  question ;  since  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
passed  by  the  tribes  ^^. 

The  regular  comitia  of  the  centuries  of  both  ages  were 
assembled  on  the  field  of  Mars ;  every  century  under  its 
Captain.  Summoned  by  the  king,  or  by  the  magistrate 
who  had  stept  into  his  place,  they  determined  on  such 
proposals  of  the  senate  concerning  elections  and  laws  as 
were  put  to  the  vote  by  the  person  who  presided ;  with 
perfect  liberty  to  reject  them;  but  their  acceptance  did 
not  acquire  full  force  till  approved  by  the  curies.  In 
capital  causes  on  private  charges,  and  where  an  offense 
against  the  whole  nation  was  the  ground  of  the  im- 
peachment, not  where  a  particular  order  had  to  complain 
about  a  violation  of  its  rights,  they  decided  alone '^.  As 
it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  plebeians  origin- 
ally made  their  testaments  in  the  field  of  Mars,  just  as 
the  patricians  did  in  the  Comitium ;  so  it  would  seem  that, 
as  an  arrogation  required  a  decree  of  the  curies*,  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
centuries.  Nay  the  same  may  with  great  likelihood  be 
conjectured  of  every  transaction,  for  the  formal  completion 
of  which  it  was  afterward  necessary  to  have  five  witnesses. 
As  the  curies  were  represented  by  the  lictors-f,  so  were  the 
classes  by  these  witnesses,  when  the  consent  of  the  comitia 
had  become  a  matter  of  course ;  and  since  without  doubt, 
so  long  as  the  ancient  customs  prevailed^  the  auspices  were 

^^  Tribudm  Uvj  vii.  16. 
^  Thuat]eMti8iq[>ie8entedbyDion7iiu8,  whenzdatingthetiiftlof  C^^ 
linas,  to  h»ve  been  the  principle  of  the  oonstittttion.  yii.  69.  On  these  oocasioDS 
«bey  would  be  gummoned  by  the  dutixnyin  of  treason :  and  such  Dlonysiiif 
ttmedves  to  haTe  been  the  process  against  Sp.  Cassius :  viii.  77:  my  scrapleson 
which  point  I  wQl  bring  forward  in  the  proper  place. 

*  Gdlias  V.  19.  t  ^Cicero  dc  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19.  (31). 
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taken,  at  least  in  all  transactions  materially  aiFecUng  per- 
sonal relations,  the  formality  was  fully  sufficient. 

The  liberties  of  the  commonalty,  as  forming  a  part  of 
a  branch  of  the  supreme  power,  were  confined  to  this,  that, 
if  the  legitimate  course  of  things  was  not  disturbed  by  force 
or  by  artifice,  no  national  magistrate  and  no  law  could 
be  thrust  upon  them  against  their  decided  negative.  Out 
of  their  own  body  no  proposition  could  originate;  none 
could  come  forward  and  speak  on  the  proposition  that 
was  laid  before  them.  So  that  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  patricians  at  this  change  was  very  trifling:  in  the 
senate  they  had  at  the  least  a  majority ;  .  and  if  at 
any  time  a  proposition  offensive  to '  them  were  not- 
withstanding brought  before  the  centuries  and  accepted, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  younger  patres  from 
throwing  it  out  in  their  own  comitia.  On  the  other  hand 
the  patrician  estate  and  the  government  of  which  it  formed 
the  soul,  possessed  influence  and  means  for  working  on  the 
centuries  even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  authority, 
partly  by  the  votes  of  the  aerarians,  partly  by  takiog  the 
assembly  by  surprise  or  wearing  it  out,  so  as  to  force 
decrees  upon  it  which  were  directly  advarse  to  thß  will 
of  the  plebeians. 

Nevertheless  it  is  said.that  these  slight  restrictions,  and 
the  measures  which,  without  withdrawing  anything  from 
the  houses  in.  the  other  departments  of  the  government, 
only  gave  the  commonalty  freedom,  dignity,  and  respecta- 
bility, were  not  conceded  by  the  patricians  according  to 
the  usual  forms;  so  that  the  wholfs  wears  the  look  of 
having  been-  effected  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king: 
it  is  said  that:  they  took  away  the  king^s  life  in  an  in- 
surrection, with  which  he  had  been  long  aware  that 
they  were  threatening  him. 

So  runs  the  tradition:  and  that  there  was  at  least  a 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  houses^  we  may  pre- 
sume with  the  same  certainty  with  which  even  contem-^ 
porary  memoirs  could  establish  it.     For  every  oligarchy 
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is  eikvious,  oppresrive,  and  deaf  to  reasoti  and  to  prudeiice. 
Not  that  these  qualities  deave  to  a  class  that  bears  any 
particular  name:  it  is  the  same  spirit  of  oligarchy^'  Under 
the  smock-frock  of  the  yeoman  of  Urij  who,  however  long 
the  sojourner  may  have  been  settled  in  his  canton,  even 
though  it  be  for  generations,  not  only  denies  him  all  higher 
privileges,  but  robs  him  of  such  bare  common  rights  as 
he  has  long,  enjoyed '^^;  and  under  the  vdvet  mantle 
'Of  the  Venetian  noble:-  the  patricians,  in  their  conduct 
tmd  character  stood  very  much  nearer  the  forme»  than 
the  latter. 

What  the  patricians  wished  to  perpetuate  against  the 

flebeians,  was,  what  the  Spartans  maintained  gainst  the 
lacedemonians  and  the  perioecians :  and  the  history  of 
Sparta  is  the  mirror  ot  what  the  Roman,  but  for  the 
'freedom  of  the  plebeians,  would  have  exhibited.  As  the 
Spartans  did  not  repair  their  losses  by  admitting  new 
citizens,  and  did  not  i^are  their  blood,  they  were  re- 
duced to  so  few,  that  after  Leuctra  dieir  empire  fell 
to  pieces  in  an  instant«  •  and  the  existence  of  the  state 
was  only  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  part  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  Yet  the  conscience  of  the  Spartans  was  not 
awakened  by  this;  any  more  than  their  eyes  were  opened 
'by  the  larger  half  of  the  surrounding  country  uniting 
itself  with .  thek*  hereditary  foes ;  by  their  own  living 
scattered  about  here  and  there  in  their  spacious  dty  amid 
an  alien  or  hostile  population;  by  their  being  forced  to 
hire  mercenaries  for  their  wars,  and  to  beg  for  subsidies 
from  fordgn  princes.  Thus  their  istate  continued  strength- 
less,  despised«  and  arrogant,  dragging  on  a  thoroughly 
morbid  existence  for  a  century  after  its  fall :  at  last,  when 
not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left,  its  kitigs,  to  whom  their 
country  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  as  it  was  to 
the  oligarchs,  endeavoured  to  save  it  by  a  revolution 
which  made  those  plebeians,    trampled  on  as  they  had 

^^  I  take  this  instanoe,  because  just  now^  as  I  am  writing  this,  it  hu  been 
lnvn^tforvaid  in  ^  lemonstnuioe  by  the  canton  of  the  Orisons. 
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been  for  ;^es,  grow  up  into  «  ne^  I^usedemonian  people. 
In  thi«. people  the  Spartans  Y[ete  merged,  a»  in  fi^^t  t^^y 
had  already  become  utterly  .insignificant  :aiid<ift  their  stead 
the  LacedemoDians  a|>peared  for  a  while  with  the  splendour 
of  ancient  Sparta:  but  it  Was  too  late:  reyolution  follow^ 
iipon  revolution,  without  any  one  condition  lasting  long 
enough  to  be  endowed  by  (^nion  and  custom  with  thp 
saving  power  of  legitimacy,  wbi<ih  every  constitution  may 
acquire :  the  time  had  long  since  been  let  sUp,  wh^n  the 
Spartans  might  have  secured  everything  .they  felt  piide  in, 
and  far  more,  to  their, posterity,  for  as  long, a  period  as 
4lxe  mutability  of  Imman  things  will  allow.    ^ 

To  institutions  of  this  kind,:  the  oonsent  of  the  ordear 
which  afterward  overthrew  them,  could  not  have  be^n  ob^ 
tained  except  in  semblance,  by.  force  or  fraud.  Tl^re  was 
more  frankness  in  the  dealings  of  a  prince,  who  felt 
himself  called  by  heaven  to  decide  what  was  fair,  and  just 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience,  instead  of  letting 
it  rest  with  the  parties  to  be  judges  in  their  own  cause^-ft 
their  claim  to  be  so  was  founded  on  rights,  of  which  the 
real  substance  had  undergone  a  change,  and  the  con- 
tinuance was  only  nominal  and  apparent. 

The  well-established  right  of  the  individuals  who  com«* 
posed  the  oligarchy,  to  exercise  the  government,  hdd  only 
for  tha^  sphere  within  which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
it ;  here  too  it  had  been  narrowed  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  had  sunk  below  their  forefathers  in  number, 
importance,  and  fcHrce-:  and  what  had  become  extinct 
among  them,  had  transferred  itself  tp  the  spot  where  a 
new  life,  had  arisen.  If  they  wished  to  presei^ve  their 
own  corporation  unchanged,  they  were  bound  to  replenish 
it  and  keep  it  fresh  and  full  As  to  the  entirely  new 
growth  which  had  sprung  up  and  was  flourishing  inde* 
pendently  of  that  sphere,  they  had  no  manner  of  right 
over  it:  and  whatever  share  in  such  a  right  might  be 
granted  to  them  by  agreement,  was  so  much  pure  gain 
for  them. 
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It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which  is  akeady  existing, 
fbr  a  new  existence  to  awaken  beside  it :  it  is  murder,  to 
stifle  the  stirrings  of  this  life;  murder  and  rebellion 
against  Providence.  As  the  most  perfect  life  is  that 
which  animates  the  taost  complex  organization;  so  that 
state  is  the  noblest,  in  which  powers,  originally  and  defi- 
nitely distinct,  unite  after  the  varieties  of  th^ir  kind  into 
centres  of  vitality,  one  beside  the  other,  to  make  up  a 
whole«  There  was  injustice  at  once  and  mischief  in  the 
measure  adopted  at  Athens,  when  Clisthenes,  one  of  the 
nobles,  from  a  grudge  against  his  own  order,  by  trans- 
forming the  tribes  levelled  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
introduced  an  equality  which  led  to  a  frantic  democracy, 
since  Athens  was  unaccountably  preserved  by  fortune  from 
falling  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants.  Servius  did  not  in 
any  way  trench  on  the  liberties  of  the  Romans ;  those  slowly 
earned  liberties,  with  regard  to  which  it  was  now  forgotten 
that  the  minor  houses  and  the  secondary  centuries  were 
at  first  no  less  destitute  of  them,  than  the  commonalty 
"^as  now. 

The  time  too  came,  when  the  manes  of  the  proud 
patricians,  wandering  among  their  late  descendants,  and 
beholding  the  greatness  achieved  by  them  and  by  the 
whole  republic  through  those  very  laws  the  introduction 
of  which  had  so  roused  their  indignation  and  seduced 
them  into  insurrection  and  into  high  treason,  must,  if 
indeed  their  country  had  been  truly  dear  to  them,  have 
confessed  and  been  penitent  for  their  blindness.  Without 
these  laws  Rome  like  Etruria  might  have  become  power- 
ful for  a  season;  but  her  power  must  in  like  manner 
have  been  brief;  like  Etruria  she  would  have  been  un- 
able to  form  a  regular  infantry :  while  the  power  of  the 
Samnites,  founded  on  their  noble  body  of  foot,  would 
have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rome,  and,  before 
they  met,  would  have  preponderated. 

If  this  constitution  now,  along  with  the  laws  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  they  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  had 
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continued  to  subsiBt,  Rome  would  have  attained  two  cen- 
turies sooner  aod  without  sacrifices  to  a  happiness,  which, 
after  the  main  part  of  what  was  granted  had  been  tome 
away,  cost  her  hard  contests  and  bitter  sufferings  before 
she  finally  reached  it  anew.  It  is  true,  if  the  story  of  a 
people  is  like  a  life ;  if  the  weal  of  one  age  makes  amends 
for  the  woe  of  another,  without  which  it  could  never  have 
come  to  pass;  then  no  harm  was  done  to  Rome  by  the 
delay :  the  putting  off  the  completion  of  the  constitution 
also  put  off  its  downfall,  and  the  depravement  of  the  nation 
for  no  short  time ;  and  her  hard  struggles  disciplined  and 
trained  her.  But  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offense  com-^ 
eth  !  and  a  curse  upon  those,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay^ 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians ! 
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L.  TARQUINIUS  THE  TYRANT, 

AND 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  TARQUINS- 


This  destruction  was  the  act  of  the  usurper,  this  the 
price  for  which  his  accomplices  allowed  him  to  rule  as 
king,  without  even  the  bare  show  of  a  confirmation  hy 
the  curies.  Every  right  and  privilege  conferred  by  Servius 
upon  the  commonalty  was  swept  away ;  the  assemblages 
at  sacrifices  and  festivals,  which  had  tended  more  than  all 
other  things  to  form  them  into  united  bodies,  were  pro- 
hibited; the  equality  of  civil  rights  was  abolished  again, 
and  the  right  of  seizing  the  person  for  debt  reestablished : 
the  rich  plebeians,  like  the  sojoiuners,  were  subjected  to 
arbitrary  taxation:  the  poor  were  kept  at  task-work  with 
sorry  wages  and  scanty  food,  and  many  were  driven  by 
their  hardships  to  put  an  end  to  themselves  *. 

Soon  however  the  oppressed  had  the  wretched  solace 
of  seeing  the  exultation  of  their  oppressors  turned  into 
dismay.  The  senators  and  men  of  rank  were,  as  under 
the  Greek  tyrants,  the  nearest  object  f(ur  the  mistrust  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  usurper:  after  the  manner  of  those 
tyrants  he  had  formed  a  body-guard,  with  which  he 
exercised  his  sway  at  pleasure.  Many  lost  their  lives; 
others  were  banished,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated :  the 
vacant  places  were  not  filled  up:  and  even  this  senate, 
insignificant  as  its  small  number  made  it,  was  not  called 
together. 

Though  a  tyrant,  and  as  bad  a  one  as  any  among  the 

*  GMcitts  Hemioa  In  SerTios  on  Ma,  xii.  603.    Pliny  xxxvi.  34. 
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'Greeks  of  the  same  age  ^^,  Tarquudiuf  was  na  less  capable 
th«  any  of  them  to  engage  m  great  enterprises  for  the 
«plendour  of  his  country;  and  forttme  long  continued  to 
&Tour  him:  indeed  the  goddess  might  easily  allow  things 
to  turn  out  well  with  one  whom  no  scruple  deterred 
trcm  making  Use  of  whatevor  wotdd  best  fturther  his 
designs.  lb  Latium  his  influence  was  widely  spread,  by 
means  of  Octavius  Mamiliue  of  Tusculum,  to  whom  he 
had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage:  and  Turnus 
Herdonius  of  Arida,  who  conjured  the  Latins  not  to 
tru0t  themselTes  to  him^  was  condemned  to  death  by 
thor  national  assembly  on  the  false  accusation  of  Tar- 
quinius;  some  arms,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  his 
dwellii^  by  treacherous  slaves,  appearing  to  convict  him 
of  guilt.  Latium  bowed  beneath  the  majesty  of  Rome;  and 
thenceforward  it  was  the  office  of  the  Roman  king  to 
sacrifice  the  buU  at  the  Latin  ferue  upon  the  Alban 
mount  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  behalf 
of .  all  the  allies,  every  city  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
flesh. '  Every  city  brought  its  stated  share  to  this  sacred 
-festival,  lambs,  milk,  cheese,  cakes:  they  Wei«  holidays 
fiill  of  primitive  merriment,  for  which  the  folly  of  later 
times  devised  a  symbolical  meaning:  ibr  instance  the 
swinging  was  to  intimate  how  Latinus  on  his  disap- 
pearance was  sought  after  both  in  the  air  and  upon  the 
earth.  The  Hemicans  too  did  homage  to  the  king,  and 
joined  in  this  festival :  but  their  cohorts  were  kept  apart 
firom  the  legions  which  they  accompanied,  and  which  were 
composed  c^  Roman  and  Latin  centuries  united  into 
maniples. 

The  first  place  this  army  marched  agamst  was  Suessa 
Pometia,  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Volscians,  rich 
frcnn  the  possession  of  wide  and  luxuriantly  fertile 
plains,  the  granary  of  Rome  in  years  of  scarcity.     It  was 

^^^  ThoK  of  the  Macedoniui  age,  who  were  mostly  the  leaden  of  piofligale 
meroenariei,  aie  a  much  woiae  breed  than  the  earlier  ones  before  the  Pelopoone«. 
aian  war. 
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taken:  the  inhabitants,  freemen  and  slaTes,  were  bM 
with  all  their  substance;  and  the  tithe  of  the  money 
gained  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  the  king^s  father  had  vowed  in  the  Sabine 
war. 

The  foundations  of  this  temple  consumed  the  spoils  of 
Pometia;  and  heavy  taxes  were  needed,  and  hard  task- 
work, to  pursue  the  building.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Tatius  the  hill  had  been  full  of  altars  and  chapels,  small 
consecrated  spots,  a  few  feet  square ;  but  severally  de- 
dicated to  a  variety  of  deities,  who  could  not  be  displaced 
from  their  tenements  without  the  consent  of  the  auspices. 
To  the  union  of  the  three  highest  beings  in  the  Etruscan 
religion,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  they  all  gave  way, 
save  Juventas  and  Terminus :  a  token  that  the  youth  of 
the  Roman  empire  would  not  fade,  its  boundaries  would 
not  fall  back,  30  long  as  the  ponti£P  should  mount  th^ 
steps  of  the  Capitol  with  the  silent  virgin  in  honour  of 
the  gods  *.  The  name  of  Capitol  was  given  to  the  temple, 
and  from  it  extended  to  the  Tarpeian  hill,  in  consequence 
of  a  human  head  found  by  the  workmen  as  they  were 
digging  the  foundations,  which  was  undecayed  and  still 
bleeding :  the  sign  that  this  place  was  destined  to  become 
the  head  of  the  world. 

Within  this  temple,  in  Jupiter^s  cell,  undel'ground, 
the  Sibylline  books  were  preserved.  An  unknown  old 
woman  had  offered  to  sell  the  king  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold :  being  treated  with  derision  she 
burnt  three,  and  then  three  more,  apd  was  on  the  point 
of  destroying  the  others  too,  unless  she  received  for  them 
the  price  she  had  asked  for  all.  The  king  repented  of 
his  incredulity  by  which  he  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  an 
irreplaceable  treasure:  the  prophetess  gave  him  the  last 
.three  books,  and  vanished. 

The  expedition  against  Pometia  was  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  against  the  Volscians  and  iEquians,  which  lasted 

♦  Livy  V.  64. 
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for  two  hundred  years:  in  the  conquered  territory  Tar-' 
quinius  founded  two  colonies,  Signia  and  Circeii. 

The  greatness  of  Gabii  in  very  early  times  is  still 
apparent  in  the  walls  of  the  cell  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Juno;  and  Dionysius  saw  it  yet  more  distinctly  in  the 
ruins  of  the  extensive  wall  which  had  surrounded  the  city 
-—for  it  stood  in  the  plain — and  which  had  been  pulled 
down  by  a  destroying  conqueror,  as  well  as  in  those  df 
several  buildings.  It  was  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities ; 
but  it  scorned  the  resolution  that  a  body,  wherein  those 
Were  equal  in  votes  who  were  far  from  equal  in  power^ 
had  formed  to  degrade  themselves :  hence  began  an  obsti-» 
nate  war  between  it  and  Rome.  The  contending  cities 
were  only  twelve  miles  apart;  and  the  country  betwixt 
them  endured  for  years  all  the  evils  of  military  ravages, 
no  end  of  which  was  to  be  foreseen:  for  within  their 
Walls  both  were  invincible. 

Sextus,  the  tyrant^s  son,  played  the  part  of  an  insur- 
gent against  his  father:  the  king,  for  whose  anger  his 
wanton  insolence  afforded  a  specious  provocation,  con« 
demned  him  to  a  disgraceful  punishment  as  if  he  had 
been  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  came  to  the  Gabines, 
to  all  appearance  a  fugitive :  the  bloody  marks  of  his  ill 
treatment,  and  above  all  the  infatuation  which  comes 
over  such  as  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief 
and  good  will:  at  first  he  led  volunteers,  then  troops 
trusted  to  his  charge;  every  enterprise  succeeded;  for 
booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  his  way  at  certain 
appointed  places:  the  deluded  dtiisens  raised  the  man,' 
under  whose  command  they  promised  themselves-  the 
pleasures  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorship.  The 
last  step  of  his  treachery  ^as  yet  to  come:  where  the 
troops  were  not  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  venture  to 
open  a  gate.  Sextus  sent  to  demand  of  his  father  in 
what  way  he  should  deliver  up  Gabii  into  his  hands. 
Tarquinius  was  in  his  garden  when  he  admitted  th6  mes- 
senger into  his  presence;    he  walked  along  in  silence, 
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gtrüdng  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  sticky 
and  dismissed  the  man  without  an  answer«  On  this  hint 
Sextns  put  to  death  or  by  means  of  false  charges  banished 
such  of  the  Galmies  as  were  able  to  oppose  him:  the  dis- 
tribution of  thcfir  fortunes  purchased  .him  partisans  among 
the  lowest  class;  and  possessmg  himself  of  the  uncon^ 
tesfted  rule  he  brought  the  city  to  acknowledge  his  father^ 
supremacy,. 

But  die  security  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune  was 
disturbed  by  an  appalling  prodigy :  a  serpent  crawled  out 
from  the  altar  in  the  royid  palace^^,  and  seized  on  the 
flesh  brought  fw  the  sacrifice.  It .  was  the  time  when 
the  Pythian  oiyide  was  in  the  highest  repute:  the  king 
sent  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  with  costly  g^ts  to  Del- 
{dbi'\  to  learn  by.  what  danger  he  was  menaced:  the 
pHestesä,.  whose  suggestions  gave  assurance  and  stedfast- 
ness  only  to  those  presages  whereby  we .  are  to  explore 
and  find  our  way  through  the  darkness  of  our  destinies, 
while  they  misled  those  who  were  without  such  forebodings, 
answered,  thai  he  would  fall,  when  a  dog  should  sjpcak 
with  a  human  voice  ^.  The  person  whom  the- god  had 
in  bis  thoughts,  was  standing  with  the  envoys  in  the 
temple ;  havmg  propiitiated  him  with  the.  gift  of  a  golden 
stick,  inclosed  and  concealed  in  a  hollow  wooden  one«r 
The  sister  oi  king  Tarquinius,  wedded  to  M.  Junius,  had 
borne  two  sons,  whom  their  father  left  behind  him  under 
age:  the  elder.  wa6  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  for  the 
sake  of  his  wealth:  the  younger,  Lucius,  saved  his  life  by 
assuming  a<  show  of  stupidity ;  he  used  to  eat  wild  figs 
and  honey  ^.     The  Romans  like  other  nations  looked  upon 

^<^  OvM  Fast  IT.  711«  Or  oat-of  s  fOUai :  lien  again  U  was  b)r  fof^on,  <itt 
iht  look  out  for  aometfaipgpomilüe,  that  the  al|ar  waa  turned  inio^eolmmna  tt^wmu 
haj  1. 56.    Dionyfiaa  has  a  pestUenoe  a^  the  caoae  of  the  misBion  to  DelphL 

^  Cioeio  de  Be  p.  ii.  24.  "  Zonans  il.  II. 

^  Albinus  In  Macrobius  ii.  16.  Stultnm  seee  bmtnmque  ftdebat;'gnMSDloa 
eX  inelle  edeliat.  Thoeoamot  be  a  livelier  eaqiieiBi«!  for  feQy,  in  anage  that 
baa  not  loot  iu  primitive  aimj^dty.  Our  language  has  no  woid  for  ^n^n,  ^ 
fruit  of  the  wild  fig-tiee,  used  in  caprification,  as  it  is  explained  by  Nidas  on 
the  Geoponics  p.  238,  from  Pontedera.    In  comparison  to  the  i^  we  eat,  flief 
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a  madman  as  sacred;  and  Tarqulnius^  as  !iis  guardian, 
had  the  enjoyment  of  his  idiot  kinsman^s  fortune:  this 
L.  Junius,  hence  called  Brutus,  had  accompanied  the 
young  Tarquins  to  Delphi.  When  the  youths  had 
performed  their  commission,  they  inquired  of  the  orade 
in  their  own  behalf,  who  was  to  rule  at  Rome  after 
thai*  father.  He  thai  ßrat  hi98ea  his  mother^  answered 
the  priestess.  The  princes  agreed  to  decide  the  matter 
by  lots,  aiid  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  Sextus:  Brutus  in 
running  down  the  hill,  contrived  to  üeüI,  and  his  lips 
touched  the  earth,  in  the  centre  of  which  Pytho,  its 
primitive  sanctuary,  stood. 

Other  prodigies  and  dreams  continued  to  harass  the 
king« .  Seme  eagles  had  buih  their  nest  on  a  pahn  in  his 
garden:  they  had  flown  out  to  fetch  fodd:  meanwhile 
vultures  came  ia  great  numbers  to  the  nest, :  threw  out  the 
.unfledged :  eaglets,  and  drove  away  the  old  ones  on  their 
too  tardy  return.  He  dreamt  that  two  rams  sprung  from 
one  sire  were  brought  to  him  before  the  altar;  that  he 
chbae  the  finest  fbr  the  sacrifice ;  that  the.  other  pushed- 
him  down  with  its  horns :  at  the  same  time  the  sun  changed 
Ms'  course  and  turned  back  from  the  West  toward  the 
Etist*J  In  vain  was  he  warned  by  the  interpreters  of 
dreams'  against  the  man  whom  he  deemed  simple  as.  a 
dieep:  in  vain  did  the  voice  of  the  oracle  coincide  with 
the  nightly  vision :  fate  must  have  its  way. 

Ardea,  the  dty  of  the  Rutulians,  refrised  to  submit 
to  the  king,  and  was  besi^d  with  a  large  force.  It  stood 
upon  an  insulated  volcanic  hill,  with  sides  cut  sharply  down; 
where  the  rock  was  low,  it  was  surmounted  by  waUs  built 
of  square  blocks  of  tufa.  A.  fortress  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  impregnable  even  to  the  improved  engineering 
of  those  later  times,  when  the  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
to  perfection  as  the  gifts  of  genius  and  oratory  had  been 

ue  M  unpalateUe,  m  wM  fruiti  an  eompwed  with  gaiden  fruits  of  the  nae 
Und: 

*  Attivs,  quoted  by  Cicero  de  Dlviiuit.  u  22r 
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before;'  unless  towers  could  be  built  of  the  same  highth 
with  the  rock  and  brought  close  up  to  the  foot  of  it: 
but  in  those  days,  except  it  could  be  accomplished  bj 
treachery,  famine  was  the  only  means  of  redudng  a 
place,  which  could  neither  be  scaled  nor  undermined. 
Hence  the  Roman  army  was  lying  idle  in  its  tents  before 
Ardea,  until  the  Riltulians  should  have  Consumed  all  their 
provisions. 

Here  as  the  king^s  sons  and  their  cousin  L.  Tarquinius 
were  sitting  over  their  cups,  a  dispute  arose  among  them 
concerning  the  virtue  of  their  wives.  This  cousin,  who 
was  sumamed  from  Collatia,  where  he  resided  and  was 
invested  with  the  principality*^  was  the  grandson  of 
Aruns,  that  elder  brother  of  the  first  Tarquinius,  aft^ 
whose  death  the  latter  removed  to  Rome^;  There  was 
nothing  to  do  in  the  field :  they  mounted  horse  that  they 
might  straightway  visit  their  homes  by  surprise :  at  Rome 
the  princesses  were  revelling  at  a  banquet  amid  flowers 
and  wine:  from  thence  the  youths  hastened  to  Collatia; 
where  at  the  late  hour  of  the  night  Lucretia  tras  spinning 
in  the  circle  of  her  handmaids. 

It  was  not  the  bloodthirstiness,  nor  the  avarice  of 
the  tyrants  in  antiquity,  that  was  the  most  dreadfid 
evil  for  their  subjects :  it  was,  that  whatsoever  object 
liad  excited  their  fierce  passions,  were  it  a  wife,  a  maiden, 
or  a  boy,  nothing  but  death  could  rescue  it  from  shame. 
Outrages,  such  as  Lucretia  sufiSered,  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  just  as  the  Christians  under  the  Turkish  dominion 
are  exposed  to  them  without  any  protection ;  and  always 
were  so,  when  no  one  yet  thought  on  the  possibility  of 
breaking  the  accursed  yoke :  but  that  her  rank  did  not  save 
the  daughter  of  Tricipitinus,  was  the  ruin  of  the  Tarquins. 

^"^  Egerius,  hk  fiuher,  lived  there  as  goTenu» :  lAtj  i.  38.  That  is  to  ny, 
the  poem  related  this  to  explain  how  GoUatinus  and  Lucretia  happened  to 
dwell  theie:  so  it  is  evident  that  here  again  the  genuine  old  form  of  the 
story  has  been  preserved  by  Livy,  not  by  those  who  removed  their  abode  to 
Rome. 
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Inflamed  by  wicked  lust,  Sextus  went  back  the  next  day 
to  Collatia,  and  according  to  the  rights  of  gentile  hos- 
pitality was  received  into  his  kinsman'^s  house.  At  the  dead 
of  night  he  entered  sword-in-hand  into  the  chamber  of  the 
matron ;  and  by  the  threat  that  he  would  lay  a  slave  with 
his  throat  cut  beside  her  body,  would  put  on  the  show  of 
having  avenged  her  husband^s  honour,  and  make  her  me- 
mory for  ever  loathsome  to  the  object  of  her  love,  wrung 
from  her  what  the  fear  of  death  had  been  unable  to  obtain. 

Who  after  Livy  can  tell  of  Lucretia's  despair  ^^  ? 
She  sent  for  her  father  and  her  husband ;  horrible  things, 
she  said,  had  taken  place.  Lucretius  came  accompanied 
by  P.  Valerius,  who  afterward  gained  the  name  of  Pub- 
licola;  Collatinus  with  the  outcast  Brutus.  They  found 
the  disconsolate  wife  clad  in  mourning  attire,  sitting  in  a 
trance  of  sorrow:  they  heard  the.  tale  of  the  crime,  and 
swore  to  avenge  her:  over  the  body  of  Lucretia  as -over 
a  victim  they  renewed  the  oath  of  their  league.  The 
moment  was  arrived  for  Brutus  to  cast  off  his  disguise, 
as  Ulysses  did  the  garb  of  the  beggar.  They  bore  the 
corpse  into  the  marketplace  of  Collatia:  the  citizens  re- 
nounced Tarquinius,  and  vowed  obedience  to  the  deliver- 
ers. The  younger  part  attended  the  funeral  procession  to 
Rome.  Here  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  people  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  Brutus  as  tribune  of  the  Celeres.  All 
ranks  were  animated  by  one  single  feeling :  with  one  voice 
the  decree  of  the  citizens  deposed  the  last  king  from  his 
throne,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him  and  his  family.  Tullia  fled  from  the  city,  unhurt : 
her  punishment  was  left  by  the  people  to  the  spirits  of 
those  whom  she  had  murdered. 

On  the  tidings  of  an  insurrection  the  king  had  broken 
up  with  a  few  followers  for  Rome :  but  the  city  was  shut 

^^^  Dionysius  relates  it  with  great  discrepancies,  and  far  worse.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  compare  Ovid*s  very  finely  wrou^^t  but  heartless  narrative  (Fast. 
II.  e&b~^Mi.)  with  the  noble  account  in  Idvy,  which  crowns  his  first  book,  tho 
masterpiece  of  his  whole  history. 

Ee 
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against  him :  at  the  same  time  Brutus  had  marched  with 
some  volimteers  by  a  roundabout  way  to  the  camp*  All 
bickerings  with  the  patricians,  every  wrong,  all. distrust 
was  forgotten:  the  centuries  of  the  army  confirmed  the 
decree  of  the  curies.  The  deposed  king,  with  his  sons 
Titus  and  Aruns,  bent  his  steps  to  Caere,  where  Roman 
exiles  were  entitled  to  settle  as  citizens*:  Sextus  went  back 
to  Gabii,  as  though  it  had  been  his  own  principality ;  ere 
long  this  audacious  act  of  defiance  afforded  the  friends  of 
those  who  had  perished  by  liis  means,  the  opportunity  of 
taking  vengeance  for  their  blood. 

A  truce  was  concluded  with  Ardea,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Home.  A  formal  decree  of  the  centuries  in  the 
field  of  Mars  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  curies  and 
of  the  army ;  banished  Tarquinius  and  his  detested  house 
for  ever;  abolished  for  ever  the  dignity  of  king;  and 
outlawed  every  one  who  should  dare  to  conceive  the  wish 
of  exercising  kingly  sway  at  Rome.  This  was  sworn  to  by 
the  whole  nation  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Th^ 
laws  of  king  Servius  were  reestablished :  bondage  for  debt 
was  again  prohibited;  the  right  of  the  plebeians  to  as- 
semble according  to  their  tribes  and  regions  was  recog- 
nized ;  and,  as  that  code  prescribed,  the  royal  power  was 
entrusted  to  two  men  for  the  term  of  a  year.  The  cen- 
turies chose  Brutus  and  Collatinus  consuls:  the  curies 
invested  them  with  the  imperitim. 

From  Caere,  where  the  banished  prince  had  only  foimd 
a  retreat,  he  repaired  to  Taxquinii :  here  and  to  the  Veien- 
tines  hß  could  make  an  offer  of  the  districts  which  Rome 
had  conquered  from  their  territories.  Etruscan  embassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  his  restoration  from  the  Roman 
senate ;  or  at  least  that  they  should  be  responsible  for  his 
property  and  for  that  of  all  who  had  left  their  home  to 
follow  him:    these  were  numerous ^^  and  the  members 

•  See  ftbOTe  p.  278. 
1036  That  they  were  bo  considered  in  the  tnditioQ,  is  evident  firom  this 
among  other  grounds,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  the  Roman  emigiants 
appear  as  a  separate  body. 
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of  pawerful  families.  The  curies  too^**^^ — ^for  the  deci- 
sion rested  with  them;  since  what  was  confiscated,  went 
to  the  estates  of  the  burghers  ^^-—<  resolved  to  let  the 
property  go.  This  gave  the  embassadors  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  Vitellii,  with  their 
sister^s  children,  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  Aquillii, 
who  were  related  to  CoUatinus,  were  involved  along  with 
many  others.  Many  regretted  the  loss  of  that  licence 
for  their  vices,  which  their  birth  and  connexions  had 
afibrded  them  under  the  Tarquins:  not  a  few  may  have 
found  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  more  grating  than  all 
the  misdeeds  of  the  tyrant.  An  honest  slave,  who  per- 
ceived that  mischief  was  brewing,  became  an  unobserved 
ear-witness  of  their  last  conference,  for  which  the  accom- 
plices had  met  together  in  a  dark  chamber:  few  rooms 
in  the  Roman  houses  had  any  light  except  when  the 
door  was  open.  On  his  information  the  guilty  parties  were 
seized,  and  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  consuls  were 
sitting  at  justice  in  the  Comitium  amid  the  assembled 
citizens,  were  brought  before  them.  Brutus  condemned 
his  sons  to  death  in  his  capacity  of  a  father,  from  whose 
sentence  there  was  qo  appeal :  the  manner  of  its  infliction 
he  determined  in  consistency  with  his  duty  as  consul. 
The  other  criminals,  as  patricians,  had  the  right  of  call- 
ing for  the  decision  of  the  curies;  but  such  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  father  made  weakness  impossible:  they 
were  all  beheaded. 

The  agreement  to  give  up  the  property  was  annulled 
by  this  fomenting  of  treason :  it  was  now  clear  too  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  commonalty  could  be  the  only  pledge  of  free- 
dom. The  chattels  of  the  Tarquins  were  abandoned  to 
the  plundering  of  the  mob:  their  landed  estates  and  the 
royal  demesnes  were  parcelled  out  among  the  plebeians: 
the  field  betwixt  the  city  and  the  riyer  was  consecrated  to 

^^  Dicrnysius  v.  6. 
"  The  very  phrase  in  publicum  redigerc  implieti  that  what  was  confiscated 
was  for  the  populw. 

E  E  2 
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Mars,  the  father  of  Rome.  The  harvest-time  came  on ;  to 
take  the  sheaves  now  seemed  to  be  sinful:  they  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  the  stream  of  which  in  summer  is  shallow : 
here  they  blocked  each  other  up  and  accumulated  so  as  to 
form  the  foundation  of  an  island,  which  seven  generations 
after  was  to  become  the  seat  of  the  Epidaurian  god. 

The  whole  Tarquinian  house  was  banished:  even  Col- 
latinus  was  forced  to  lay  down  his  office  and  to  leave 
Rome ;  he  died  at  Lavinium,  not  in  the  enemy's  country. 
In  his  stead  P.  Valerius  was  appointed. 

A  large  army  of  Veientines  and  Tarquinians  was  ad* 
vancing  with  the  Tarquins :  the  Romans  marched  out  to 
meet  them.  The  Etruscan  cavalry  was  headed  by  Aruns 
Tarquinius,  the  Roman  by  Brutus:  both  these  commanders 
galloped  on  before  the  legions,  and  encountered:  both 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Then  the  infantry  took  up  the 
battle,  and  fought  until  night  parted  them :  both  armies 
were  equally  worn  out,  and  neither  would  own  itself  van- 
quished. About  midnight  however  both  heard  the  voice 
of  the  wood-genius  out  of  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Arsia, 
pronouncing  that  the  victory  belonged  to  the  Romans ;  of 
the  Etruscans  one  more  had  fallen.  It  was  by  such  voices 
that  panic  terrours  were  spread.  The  Etruscans  took  to 
flight:  when  the  dead  were  counted,  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  Etruscans  were  lying  on  the  field ;  the 
Romans  were  fewer  by  one*.  P.  Valerius  returned  to 
the  city  in  triumph :  on  the  next  day  he  paid  funeral  rites 
to  the  body  of  Brutus.  The  matrons  mourned  a  year 
for  him  as  for  a  father:  the  republic  erected  a  bronze 
statue  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  kings -f*. 

As  Valerius  was  dilatory  in  procuring  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  Brutus,  and  was  building  a  stone-house 
on  the  top  of  the  Velia,  where  TuUus  Hostilius  had 
resided — ^near  S.  Francesca  Romana, — and  where  from  the 
Forum  it  had  the  look  of  a  castle,  a  suspicion  was  excited 

•  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  9.         t  Dion  Cassius  XLiii.  4b.  Plutarch  Brut  c  1. 
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that  he  was  aiming  to  usurp  kingly  power.  His  innocence 
kept  him  unconscious  of  this :  when  told  of  it,  he  broke 
off  the  building:  the  people,  ashamed  and  penitent,  granted 
him  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  up  the 
Velia,  and,  as  a  perpetual  mark  of  their  gift,  the  privilege 
for  his  doors  to  open  back  into  the  street  *. 

The  view  of  Valerius  in  wishing  to  remain  alone  in 
the  consulate,  was  only  that  he  might  not  be  impeded 
by  a  collegue,  whose  opposition  would  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  in  enacting  laws  to  restrain  the  consular  power 
within  fixed  bounds;  such  as  with  regard  to  the  regal, 
the  origin  of  which  lay  beyond  the  age  of  written  ordi- 
nances, had  only  existed  by  custom,  and  had  often  been 
transgressed.  It  was  an  acknowledgement  that  the  curies 
were  the  source  of  their  power,  and  that  the  consuls 
owed  homage  to  the  majesty  of  that  assembly,  when  Va- 
lerius lowered  the  fasces  before  it;  for  which  the  name 
of  Publicola  was  given  to  him:  and  it  was  an  equal 
acknowledgement  of  the  right  the  plebeians  had  to  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  their  own  order  from  sentences  of 
corporal  punishment  pronounced  by  the  consul  on  the 
strength  of  his  plenary  authority,  when  it  was  settled  that 
from  that  time  forward  there  should  be  no  axe  in  the 
bundle  of  rods  carried  before  him,  so  long  as  he  continued 
within  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Valerian  laws  were 
passed,  Publicola  let  the  fasces  be  transferred  to  Sp.  Lucre- 
tius as  his  senior.  The  latter  did  not  live  to  the  end  of 
the  year :  it  was  closed  by  his  successor  M.  Horatius, 
who  a  twelvemonth  after  was  called  a  second  time  to  the 
consulate  along  with  P.  Valerius. 

Their  desire  to  establish  an  enduring  memorial  of 
their  names,  was  the  cause  of  ill  blood  between  the 
coUegues.  What  was  still  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  the  Capitoline  temple  when  Tarquinius  was  driven 
from  the  throne,  had  been  finished  under  the  consuls: 
it  had  now  been  decided  by  lot  that  M.  Horatius  should 

*  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  10.  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24. 
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undertake  its  dedication.  At  the  moment  that  he  was 
holding  the  doorpost  in  his  grasp,  and  was  about  to 
pronounce  the  solemn  words,  M.  Valerius,  the  consults 
brother,  came  to  him  with  these  false  tidings  of  sor- 
row :  O  Marcus^  what  art  thou  doing  t  behold  thy  son  is 
lying  dead.  A  word  of  lamentation  would  have  broken  off 
the  ceremony:  Horatius,  firm  as  Brutus,  made  answer: 
Cast  away  the  body;  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  Thus  he 
accomplished  the  dedication;  and  his  name  was  read  on 
the  entablature  of  the  portico  until  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  in  the  time  of  Sylla:  the  ides  of  Septem- 
ber, on  which  he  had  consecrated  it,  formed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era  for  keeping  account  of  which  a 
nail  was  driven  in  there  on  the  same  day  of  every 
year. 

Among  other  works  of  art  with  which  the  last  king 
had  intended  to  decorate  the  temple,  there  was  also  a 
four-horsed  chariot  of  baked  clay,  destined  to  be  placed 
upon  the  gable.  This  piece,  the  execution  of  which  had 
been  committed  to  an  artist  at  Veii,  swelled  out  so  pro- 
digiously in  the  fire,  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  open 
the  furnace  in  order  to  take  it  out.  Such  a  marvel  would 
have  been  of  unequivocal  import  even  to  a  people  less 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  destiny  than  the  Etruscans: 
accordingly  the  Veientines  refused  to  deliver  up  the  cha- 
riot to  the  Romans;  pretending  that  it  had  not  been 
executed  for  Rome,  but  for  Tarquinius.  The  gods  how- 
ever would  not  allow  Rome  to  be  deprived  of  a  work,  in 
which  they  had  purposed  to  bestow  on  her  a  token  of  her 
fate.  During  the  next  Circensian  games  at  Veii  the 
horses  that  had  been  victorious  in  the  chariot-race  darted 
away  impetuously  to  Rome;  and  beneath  the  Capitol, 
near  the  Porta  Ratamena,  the  name  of  which  came  from 
this  Etruscan*^*,  dashed  their  driver  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Foreboding  that  a  like  misfortune  would  turn  every  festival 

1039  The  penultimate  is  long ;  for  it  is  the  common  termination  of  Tuscan 
gentile  names,  like  Vibenna,  Eigenna.    8ee  note  858. 
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into  mourning,  the  Veientines  were  fain  to  comply  with 
the  Roman  people  ^°*^. 

That  they  should  be  indebted  to  the  tyrant  for  this 
temple,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  highest  gods,  and,  long 
before  the  time  when  it  surpassed  that  at  Delphi  in  riches, 
the  most  splendid  ornament  of  Rome,  was  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  later  Romans:  it  seemed  too  as  if 
those  happy  signs  of  the  future  which  manifested  them- 
selves during  the  preparations  for  the  building,  could 
only  be  revealed,  as  if  those  prophetic  books  which  were 
to  guide  the  republic  in  times  of  great  embarrassment, 
could  only  be  vouchsafed,  to  one  who  had  found  favour 
with  the  gods.  Hence  the  laying  the  foundations  at  least 
of  the  Capitol,  together  with  the  omens  of  a  universal 
empire  and  of  its  eternity,  were  assigned  by  many;  the 
visit  of  the  Sibyl  by  some,  though  but  a  few,  to  the 
father,  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  earlier  ages  thought 
otherwise:  to  thetan  it  was  no  stumbling-block,  that  th'e 
higher  powers  should  shew  favour  to  the  man  who  was 
%  observant  of  their  service,  however  reprobate  he  might 
be,  until  the  measure  of  his  guilt  was  filled ;  nor  that  they 
should  allow  their  blessings  to  be  conveyed  by  such  a  one 
to  a  people  they  loved :  was  the  people  to  suflTer,  because 
the  gods  themselves  had  not  the  power  of  commanding 
Nature  to  endow  its  rulers  with  virtue? 

By  a  vow  however  the  building  of  the  Capitol  is  in 
all  the  accounts  connected  with  the  Sabine  war  of  the 
first  Tarquinius:  but  the  older  legend  confined  itself  to 
this*^     The  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists**,   Valerius 

^^  Plutarch  Publiool.  c.  13.  p.  103.  e.  The  groundwork  of  the  legend  u 
(he  tame  in  Festos  t.  Ratumena  porta ;  only  something  different  is  thAe  made 
of  it.  The  Veientines  are  compelled  by  arms  to  dellrer  up  the  chariot ;  and 
it  has  already  been  erected  when  the  horses  run  away ;  at  the  sight  of  it  they 
stand  stilL 

*^  Thus  in  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  20,  it  is  said  of  Priscus,  adem  in  CapUolio 
ficiendam  vovi$$e  :  and  il.  24,  of  Superbus,  votum  patrü  CapitoHi  {pdificaHone 
pertoMt.  DaTid  too  only  made  the  tow  :  the  temple  was  bnflt  from  the  ground 
by  Solomon. 

«  Adeo  nullus  mentiendi  modus  est,  says  lAyy  of  him,  xxvt.  49. 
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Antias,  by  a  clumsy  transfer  from  the  tradition  about 
Suessa  Pometia,  fabricated  the  story  that  king  Friscus 
obtained  the  means  of  executing  the  substructions  from 
the  spoils  of  the  unknown  Latin  town,  Apiolse  ^^^.  Now 
that  the  work  might  not  continue  to  rest  through  the  whole 
reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  that 
the  people  might  not  seem  to  have  been  oppressed  under 
him,  a  further  expedient  was  invented,  perhaps  by  the 
same  writer :  Servius  Tullius  was  said  to  have  carried  on 
the  building  by  emplo3ring  the  labour  of  the  allies  ^. 

The  lower  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  hill,  now  called 
Monte  CaprinOf  which  is  separated  from  the  Arwy  where 
Ara  Cell  *^  stands,  by  a  hollow  at  present  ahnost  imper- 
ceptible, was  the  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple'*^.  There 
was  not  a  flat  surface  large  enough  here;  so  it  was 
gained,  as  on  Mount  Moria,  by  levelling  the  peaks,  and 
by  walling  in  a  certain  space,  and  then  filling  it  up: 
works,  which  in  the  labour  they  cost  are  not  inferior  even 
to  the  building  of  the  temple.  On  tliis  area  a  basement 
of  considerable  highth  was  erected,  eight  hundred  feet  in 
compass :  it  was  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  the 
length  not  exceeding  the  breadth  by  so  much  as  fifteen 
feet.  The  triple  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
underneath  the  same  roof,  with  party-waUs  to  separate 
them,  was  surrounded  by  rows  of  pillars :  on  the  south 
there  was  a  triple  colonnade,  a  double  one  on  the  other 
sides  ^^.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  material  of  the  whole  tem- 
ple was  peperino :  the  pillars  were  of  blocks,  which  can 
hardly  have  been  masked  with  stucco:  no  marble  can 
have  shone  from  its  walls  :  the  doors  were  certainly  of 
brass;    perhaps  the  roof  also.     Assuredly   it  was  not  a 

IMS  Pliny  H.  N.  in.  9. 

^  Tadtus  Hist.  in.  2.  Servius  TiüHus  socioram  studio. 

**  Which  name  may  probahly  be  a  oonruption  of  Arx. 

*^  This  view  was  that  of  all  the  older  and  better  topographers  who  pre« 
ceded  Naidini :  to  me  it  was  first  imparted  by  Hirt  See  his  Dissertation  on 
this  temple  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1812—1813. 

*^  Dionysius  in.  G9.  iv.  61. 
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less  noble  buflding  than  the  temples  of  Psestum;  ma- 
jestic in  its  simple  grandeur,  the  course  of  ages  and  the 
victories  of  three  hundred  years  gradually  arrayed  it  in 
all  that  was  splendid  and  precious.  The  artists  who  built 
and  embellished  the  Capitol,  were  sent  for  from  Etru* 
ria^®*®:  the  severity  of  the  ancient  Italian  principle,  which 
would  not  sufiPer  any  corporeal  representations  of  the 
gods,  had  already  been  overpowered  by  the  influence  of 
Greece. 

The  tradition  that  the  institution  of  the  duumvirs  to 
take  care  of  the  Sibylline  books  ^  was  a  work  of  the  last 
Tarquinius,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  pontifical  or  au* 
gural  records,  like  the  statements  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  priestly  oflices  by  Numa.  When  we  look  at 
it  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  the  original 
appointment  of  a  duumvirate  must  have  been  prior  to  the 
extension  of  the  Vestal  priesthood  to  the  third  tribe,  and 
to  its  admission  into  the  senate:  for  certainly  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that,  in  new  offices  founded  after  that 
time,  the  third  tribe  would  be  excluded  from  the  custody 
of  foreign  objects  of  religious  reverence,  when  the  ple- 
beians were  allowed  to  take  part  in  it  sooner  than  in  the 
consulate  and  the  higher  colleges  of  priests.  At  the  same 
time  this  argument  to  shew  that  the  Sibylline  oracles  were 
already  in  the  keeping  of  the  Romans  before  the  legisla- 
tion of  Servius,  would  only  be  decisive,  in  case  it  can  be 
established  that  by  the  principle  of  his  constitution  the 
consuls  were  to  consist  of  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian,  not 
of  a  Roman  and  a  Quirite. 

That  the  Sibylline  oracles  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
made  up  three  books,  and  consequently  that,  by  the  tenour 
of  the  legend,  nine  were  brought  to  the  king,  seems  to 
ensue  from  the  expression  that  the  keepers  of  them  were 
charged  to  look  into  the  Sibylline  books ;   in  opposition  to 

*o«Livyi.ö7. 
*^  The  refeienoes  with  regard  to  the  Sibylline  orades  may  easily  be  found  in 
Fabridus  Bibl.  Grsc.  ed.  Harl.  i.  p.  248.  foil. 
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PUny^fi  Statement  that  two  of  them  were  burnt,  and  only 
one  retained  ^^  After  they  had  been  consuiüed  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  their  guardians  might  venture  to  tell  what 
previously  they  durst  not  suffer  to  cross  their  lips :  and 
thus  we  may  safely  adopt  Varro^s  account,  that  they  were 
written  upon  palm-leaves ;  and  partly  in  verses,  partly  in 
characters*^,  allegorical  hieroglyphs:  the  former  state- 
ment is  the  less  suspicious,  as  this  material  f<n*  writing  is 
scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere  among  the  ancients.  Pliny 
takes  for  granted  that  they  were  written  on  papyrus  ;  be- 
cause he  thought  all  books  were  so,  before  the  invention  of 
parchment ;  this  is  of  no  weight  against  a^  express  asser- 
tion: and  there  is  great  plausibility  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  scholiast  who  suggests  that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumean 
Sibyl  are  designed  by  the  learned  poet  as  an  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  old  Roman  Sibylline  books.  Their  nature 
being  such,  we  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  manner  of  consult- 
ing them.  To  have  searched  them  for  something  appli- 
cable would  have  been  presumptuous:  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same  way  as 
Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  Hafiz ;  as  many 
Christians,  however  strictly  it  has  been  forbidden,  ask 
counsel  of  the  Bible,  by  opening  it,  or  employing  a  verse- 
box.  The  form  of  the  Indian  palm-leaves  used  in  writ- 
ing, oblongs  all  cut  to  the  same  size,  was  suited  for  their 
being  shuffled  and  drawn ;  thus  at  Prseneste  the  practice 
was  to  draw  a  tablet. 

The  question  however,  whether  these  oracles  contained 
presages  of  coming  events,  or  merely  directions  what  was 
to  be  done  for  conciliating  or  for  appeasing  the  gods, — 

»MO  H.  N.  xm.  27. 

^»  Serrius  on  JEn.  iii.  444,  and  vi.  74.  In  foliis  palmc  intevdum  nods, 
interdiim  scribebat  sermonibus.  Thej  may  have  been  leaYes  of  the  finer  sort  of 
palm  from  AfUca  dressed  for  the  purpose :  but  at  all  eTents  in  case  of  need  the 
dwarf  palms  which  grow  so  abundantly  in  Sicily,  may  have  been  made  use  of. 
The  petalism  of  the  Syracusans  shews  that  the  practice  there  was  to  scratch 
marks  on  leaves,  as  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt  it  was  to  write  on  potshcKli :  both 
were  materials  that  cost  nothing. 
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directions  understood  to  be  addressed  to  the  particular  case 
which  led  to  the  inquiry, — is  perplexing,  in .  consequence 
of  the  mystery  which  involved  these  books  ever  since  Tar- 
quinius  caused  a  duumvir  who  had  been  too  talkative  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  a  parricide  *.  Yet  the  command 
to  send  for  Esculapius  from  Epidaurusf  can  only  have 
had  a  place  in  an  oracle  which  spoke  of  a  pestilence,  that 
is  to  say,  foretold  it.  As  far  as  the  remaining  decads 
of  Livy  reach,  the  purpose  of  a  consultation  is  never,  as 
it  is  where  a  Greek  oracle  is  visited,  to  get  light  on  the 
events  pf  futurity;  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods,  when  they  had  declared  their  wrath  by 
national  calamities  or  by  prodigies.  All  the  instruction 
too,  which  is  recorded,  is  in  this  spirit :  it  prescribes  what 
honour  is  to  be  paid  to  the  deities  already  recognized,  or 
what  new  ones  are  to  be  introduced  from  abroad.  The 
oracles  in  the  second  collection  are  out  of  the  question 
here :  in  the  earlier  ages  for  which  we  have  annals  ^*^*, 
there  is  only  a  single  example  of  a  different  kind : 
under  the  year  666  mention  is  made  of  a  prohibition  by 
the  Sibyl  to  cross  the  Taurus  with  an  armed  force  . 
But  in  fact  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  such  a  secret 
should  have  become  notorious.  Of  the  many  Sibylline 
oracles  that  circulated  among  the  Greeks,  many  now 
related  to  Rome :  the  Romans  themselves  regarded  them 
with  respect  as  ajcin  to  their  own:  and  most  probably 
some  one  of  these  had  been  heard  of  by  the  legates  sent 
by  the  senate  to  the  army  of  Cn.  Manlius.  It  may  not- 
withstanding have  been  ancient,  if  it  spoke  of  no  parti- 
cular state,  and  was  merely  then  applied  to  the  Romans : 
possibly  the  prophet  might  have   the   Lydian   kings  in 

*  Dionysius  iv.  62.    Valerius  Maximas  i.  1. 13. 

t  Livy  X.  47. 

'°^  I  have  not  overlooked  what  occiin  in  livj  iii.  10 :  but  what  value  can 
be  attached  to  statements  out  of  those  times  ?  nor  does  an  onde  ever  speak  with 
that  downright  distinctness.  That  which  in  Cioero*s  times  forbade  an  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  was  one  of  the  restored  set. 

^  livy  XXXVIII.  45. 
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his  eye :  but  how  many  leaders  of  annies  during  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  furnished  occasion  for  such  dis- 
suasives!  That  the  Roman  Sibylline  sayings  came  ftom 
an  Ionian  source,  although  the  neighbouring  Cuma  like* 
wise  boasted  of  her  prophetess,  is  clearly  proved  by  their 
enjoining  the  worship  of  the  Idsan  mother  ^^* ;  as  well  as 
by  the  mission  to  Erythrae  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  books  after  their  destruction. 

Had  the  early  Romans  been  as  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  suppose  them,  their 
resorting  to  Greek  oracles  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
sible; and  yet  nobody  has  questioned  that  those  of  the 
Sibyl  were  written  in  Greek,  Nor  is  this  to  be  collected 
merely  from  unequivocal  implication:  the  statement  that 
two  Greek  interpreters  were  sent  for,  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  sure  of  the  meaning**,  amounts  to  an  express 
testimony:  and  had  not  the  oracles  been  composed  in 
Greek  hexameters,  it  would  not  have  been  believed  that 
they  might  be  replaced  by  those  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  cities.  But  moreover  the  Romans  were  far 
from  being  thus  unacquainted  with  Greek:  the  Greek 
books  dug  up  along  with  those  on  the  pontifical  law  in 
the  pretended  grave  of  Numa,  were  at  all  events  very 
ancient:  in  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  embassador  to 
the  Tarentines  spoke  Greek,  though  it  was  faultily: 
and  how  else  would  several  eminent  Romans  have  been 
able  to  write  Greek  all  at  once  in  the  age  of  Hannibal, 
before  the  period  when  we  find  that  a  Greek  education 
was  adopted?  The  Greek  origin  of  the  oracles  is  like- 
wise plain  from  what  they  enjoin.  They  invariably '  or- 
dained the  worship  of  Grecian  deities :  and  in  this  respect 
they  must  have  exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  in  suppressing  what  it  had  derived 

1054  Liyy  XXIX.  10.    Varro  too  held  the  Eiythrsan  Sibyl  to  be  the  one  who 
visited  Tarquinius  :   Senrius  on  Mn.  vi.  36. 

^  Zonaias  vii.  11.    These  aie  the  two  tcrvi  pubRci  attadied  to  the  duum- 
vin  in  the  account  by  Dionysius  :   iv.  62. 
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from  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans:  to  sacrifice  according 
to  Greek  rites,  was  equivalent  to  sacrificing  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sibylline  oracles ;  and  every  keeper  of  these 
books  was  as  such  a  priest  of  Apollo. 

It  is  true,  if  those  books  of  fate,  by  order  of  which 
more  than  once  in  seasons  of  perilous  warfare  two  Greeks 
and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman  of  each  people,  were 
buried  alive,  had  been  the  Sibylline  books,  as  Plutarch 
conceives*^  then. What  went  by  that  name  among  the 
Romans,  can  never  have  come  from  a  Greek  source.  Nor 
will  I  dispute  that  Livy,  who  on  a  like  horrible  occasion 
expressly  mentions  the  libri  fatales,  in  another  place 
applies  that  title  to  the  Sibylline  books :  and  he  is  war- 
ranted in  doing  so;  for  they  were  among  the  books  of 
fate.  In  fact,  together  with  the  Greek  ones,  there  were 
preserved  in  the  Capitol,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
duumvirs,  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph  Bygoe, 
and  the  homesprung  ones  of  the  Marcii  *^ ;  moreover  those 
of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur  ** ;  and  who  knows  how 
many  others  of  the  same  sort.  These  were  all  books  of 
fate;  and  every  Etruscan  city  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  such :  we  know  of  the  Veientine,  from  their  hav- 
ing connected  the  destiny  of  Rome  and  Veii  with  the 
letting  off  the  Alban  lake.  Now  if  Albunea,  who  was 
accounted  among  the  Sibyls,  was  the  prophetess  who 
advised,  that  fate,  if  it  had  promised  the  possession  of 
Rome  to  Gauls  or  Greeks,  should  be  tricked  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  envoys  from  Arpi  at  Brundusium  *®,  Plu- 
tarch'*s  mistake  would  be  excusable. 

Perhaps  in  primitive  times  every  Greek  city  had  pro- 
phecies of  the  same  kind  with  all  these,  by  a  Sibyl,  or  a 

105C  MarceU.  c3.  p.  299.  d. 
^7  Servius  on  JEn,  vi.  72.     Those  of  the  Marcii  had  not  jet  been  placed 
there  when  the  battle  of  Canns  was  found  in  them  :  Livy  xxv.  12. 

^  Lactantius  Div.  Instit.  i.  6.  12.  Sibyllam  decimam  Tibartem,  nomine 
Albuneam— cujus  sortes  aenatus  in  Gapitolium  tzanstuleiit :  where  see  the  com- 
mentators. 

^  Justin  XII.  2. 
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Bacis,  or  some  other  soothsayer ;  which  were  preserved  ia 
its  acropob's,  in  the  holiest  of  its  temples :  as  was  the  case 
under  the  Pisistratids,  and  after  them  under  the  Athenian 
republic.  Here  again  we  discover  the  original  agreement 
between  the  Roman  institutions  and  the  Greek ;  which 
was  obscured,  when  the  Greeks  and,  though  not  till  long 
after,  the  Romans  developed  the  strong  peculiarities  of 
their  national  dharacter.  Living  oracles  like  the  Greeks 
in  which  the  deity  gave  its  revelations  to  the  inquirer 
through  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  minister,  did  not  exist 
among  any  Italian  people ;  wherefore  they  sent  to  Delphi. 
Among  the  Apulians  on  mount  Garganus,  there  prevailed 
the  kindred  Greek  custom  of  earning  a  prophetic  vision 
by  sleeping  in  the  temple  after  offering  up  a  sacrifice ;  but 
it  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  of  Calchas*. 

The  Roman  oracles  were  not  accessible  to  private 
individuals:  he  who  sought  for  such  guidance  from  the 
heavenly  powers,  betook  himself  to  Praeneste  to  the  temple 
of  Fortuna;  the  goddess  who  dispensed  everything  that 
was  special  and  jSrovidential,  who  diverted  the  chances  of 
an  individuates  life  from  the  course  prescribed  and  deter«» 
mined  for  him  by  Fate  at  his  birth  and  by  his  own  genius ; 
who  delayed  or  hastened  his  journey  along  it ;  the  doom 
of  the  individual  being  ordained  by  Fate  as  a  particular 
and  limited  potentiality,  vrithin  the  range  of  the  far  more 
extensive  general  potentiality  of  Nature.  The  lots  pre- 
served at  Prseneste  were  sticks  or  pieces  of  oak  board, 
with  ancient  characters  graven  on  them:  a  liobleman  of 
the  city  was  said  to  have  discovered  them  in  the  inside  of 
a  rock,  in  a  spot  where  he  had  cleft  it  ($pen  from  being 
commanded  to  do  so  in  harassing  dreams.  They  were  mixed 
together  by  a  boy,  and  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  ^°^.  They  remind  us  of  the  Runic 
staves  among  the  northern  nations.  Similar  diviningJots 
were  to  be  found  in  several ^^  perhaps  in  many  places: 

•  Strabo  vi.  p.284.b.  ^^  Cicero  de  Divinat.  ii.  41. 

61  The  same. 
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those  of  Caere  are  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  prodigy 
which  befell  them,  when  they  contracted,  so  that  an  ora^ 
cle  fell  out  without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  *.  Those 
of  Albunea  must  have  been  written  on  some  material  like 
that  of  the  Praenestine,  since  they  were  found  in  the  bed 
of  a  river. 

The  banishment  of  the  kings  was  commemorated  every 
year  by  the  Regifugium  or  the  Fugalia  on  the  24th  of 
February.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  Dionysius 
states  *^^  that  four  months  of  the  year  were  still  to  come  : 
that  is,  reckoning  according  to  the  average  of  the  Athenian 
calendar,  the  first  month  <^  which  coincided  m<xe  or  less 
with  July ;  and  op  the  assumption  that  that  festival  wa« 
a  day  historically  ascertained.  But  its  connexion  with  the 
Terminalia,  on  which  it  follows  immediately,  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  the  day  was  only  one  chosen  with  a  symbo- 
lical view. 

•  Livy  XXI.  62.  xxii.  1.  ^^  v.  1. 
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COMMENTARY   ON   THE   STORY   OF 
THE  LAST  TARQUINIUS. 


I  HAV£  rdated  the  tale  of  the  last  king^s  glory  and  of 
his  fall  no  less  nakedly  than  it  will  have  appeared  in  those 
homely  Annals,  the  scantiness  of  which  appeared  to  Cicero 
to  make  it  his  duty,  and  induced  Livy,  to  throw  a  rich  dres» 
over  the  story  of  Rome.  That  which  is  harmonious  in  a 
national  and  poetical  historian,  would  be  out  of  tune  in 
a  work  written  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  later  by 
a  foreigner  and  a  critic.  His  task  is  to  restore  the  ancient 
tradition  with  greater  completeness,  by  reuniting  such 
features  as  have  been  preserved  here  and  there,  but  have 
been  left  out  in  that  classical  narrative  which  has  become 
the  current  one,  and  to  free  it  from  the  refinements  with 
which  learning  has  disfigured  it :  that  distinct  and  lively 
view,  which  his  representation  also  aims  to  give,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  clear  and  vivid  perception  of  the  outlines  of 
the  old  lost'  poem.  Had  a  perfectly  simple  narrative  by 
Fabius  or  Cato  been  preserved,  I  would  merely  have 
translated  it,  have  annexed  to  it  whatever  remnants  I 
could  collect  of  other  accounts,  and  have  added  a  com- 
mentary, such  as  I  now  have  to  write  on  my  own  text. 

Certain  as  it  is  that  Rome  possessed  Sibylline  books,  and 
none  can  tell  who  wrote  them,  or  say  more  than  that  the 
Sibyl  is  a  poetical  creation ;  it  is  no  less  indubitable  that 
Tarquinius  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Rome:  and  no  criticism  is  able  to  pierce  further,  or  to 
separate  what  is  historical  from  the  poem :  all  that  it  can 
do  is,  to  shew  what  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
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ft  is  true,  the  most  glaring  among  the  chronological 
impossibilities  vanish  in  some  measure,  when  we  look  at  this 
story  independently  of  the  dates  fixed  by  the  pontiffs  for 
Priscus  and  Servius.  If  however  it  be  then  no  longer' 
inconceivable  that  Brutus  should  have  <be€^  a  grandson 
of  the  former ;  still  all  else  that  is  told  of  him  continues 
nevertheless  to  be  a  siring  of  absurdities.  That  the 
seocmd  Tarquinius  diould  have  reigned  for  more  than  the 
five  and  twenty  years  assigned  to  him,  can  neither  be 
demanded  by  those  who  maintain  that  this  narrative  ib 
substantially  historical ;  nor  will  a  candid  inquirer  deem 
.it  credible.  Now  then  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled,  that 
Brutus  should  be  a  child  at  the  .beginning  of  this  reign, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  father  of  young  men  who  enter 
into  a  cmspiraey  with  the  exiles?  When  Dionysius  states 
that  they  were  only  just  grown  out  of  their  boyhood,  he 
is  dishonest,  but  to  no  purpose«  Besides,  how  could  a 
person  who  was  thought  to. be  a  natural,  have  been  the 
king^s  lieutenant,  bound  to  the  performance  of  priestly  cere»- 
. monies,  empowered  to  convoke  the  senate  and  the  citizens? 
and  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  who  was  invested  with 
.such  an  office,  had  not  eVen  the  management  of  his  own 
fortune. 

In  contradiction  to  the  two  historians,  who  represent 
the  subjugation  of  Latiivn  as  the  work  of  persuasion,  Cicero 
says  that  it  was  subdued  by  arms^°^.  Nor  is  the  discre^ 
pancy  less,  where  the  only  Etruscan  people  named  by  him 
as  having  endeavoured  to  restore  the  banished  family  by 
military  force,  are  the  Veientmes" :  so  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Tarquinians  into  the  tale  of  this  war  is  a  forgery ; 
which  was  devised  beeause  of  course  there  could  be  no 
place  where  the  exiks  would  rsUher  have  sought  for  aid^ 
or  more  readily  have  found  it,  than  in  their  pretended 
home. 

^^  Db  Be  p.  II.  24.  Onine  Lftdum  beUo  deyidt 
«  TuBC  QiuaU  III.  12(27).    See  note  112?. 
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Thdr  nugration  to  Cserey  totally  unoonneefed  aa  it  is 
mrith  the  subsequant  Etruscan  wars,  is  derived  from  the 
pontifical  lawbooks;  where  it  was  brought  forward  to  illus- 
trate the  origin  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  Gomrnmiiity 
of  inuidiiae  to  go  and  settle  there  as  a  citisen. 

The  story  of  Sextus  and  the  people  of  Gabii  is 
patched  up  from  the  well-known  two  in  Herodotus  *9 
without  the  least  ihrention.  Besides  it  is  quite  impossibie 
that  Gabii  diould  have  faHen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romas 
king  by  treachery :  had  such  been  the  case,  no  one — 
I  will  not  say  no  tyrant,  but  no  sovran  in  antiquity — 
would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Gabines, 
and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement  by  the  scourge  of 
war;  as  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  done  by  Dionysius  kin- 
self  ^^.  In  fact  the  record  of  this  fiivour  shewn  to  them 
was  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Gabii,  which  in  his  days 
was  still  to  be  read,  m  the  temple  of  Din«  Fidius ;  it  was 
painted  on  a  shield  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  bufi  siain 
at  tiie  ratification  of  the  league^.  The  exisCence  of  at 
treaty  is  possible  in  case  of  a  surrender,  but  puts  the 
forcible  occupation  out  of  the  question. 

The  spoils,  with  the  produce  of  which  Tarquimus 
undertook  the  building  of  the  Capitol,  the  tithe  of  what 
was  taken  at  Pometia,  were  estimated  by  Fabius  at  forty 
talents^.  Others,  Piso  fear  instance,  have  staled  the  wfade, 
of  which  that  sum  was  the  tithe,-*-four  hundi^  talents, 

•  III.  1S4.  V.  9B.  II»  Dionyiiis  jy.  5%.  «  Dian|shtr  m  sa 

^  It  is  one  of  the  vmnj  ooimptioDs  in  our  leotiviBd  editions,  that  ve  nov 
find  quadfingenta  read  instead  of  quadraginta  in  Idvy  i.  63,  55,  in  oppodtioD  to 
the  maiHiaeripSi«  Though,  when  he  wrote,  it  may  no  terser  have  been  gcaenlly 
haowBi,  Aat  the  ItaUan  talent  weighed  a  huiidnd  pounda»  so  that  40»  takats 
weie  equal  to- 40000  pounds ;  stiU  he  oauld  never  ha?e  penxiTed  such  an  cmi' 
mous  difierenoe  between  those  twd  sums  as  his  expressions  imply.  Pamedos 
nanubin  vix  in  fundsmenta  sappeditareie.  En  magis  Frtipi  ctcdiderim— 
quam  Pisoni,  qui  XL  miUia  pondo  aigenti  seposita  in  earn  ran  soribit :  sawDioi 
pecuni«  neque  ex  unius  turn  nrbis  proda  sperandam,  et  nullius,  ne  bonim 
quidem  magnificenda  operum,  ftmdamenta.  non  exsupentunm»  Liyy  cannot  have 
been  thinkmg  of  smaller  talents  than  the  Attic ;  and  between  these  and  the  ItsUis 
the  düferenoe  was  only  thUt  between  S406000  and  4000600  drachms. 
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cr  forty  tfaoQsand  poonds  of  attver-^'-^o  have  been  the  tmtk 
part ;  so  that  the  remaimng  nine  will  hare  been  given  up 
to  die  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  would  receive  five 
{lounds  of  rilver^  or  five  thousand  ases :  nay,  onee  on  the 
wing  they  do  not  stop  here;  but  these  4000  talentsy  near 
a  million  sterling,  were  nothing  more  than  the  gold  aild 
silver  foand  in  Pometia:  all  the  rest  of  the  property 
was  abandoned  to  jdunder  '^^.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  very  authcx*  who  banished  every  tUng  marveUons 
oot  of  history,  took  no  offense  at  such  an  absurdity.  But 
even  the  number  given  by  Fabius,  out  of  which  this  fiction 
Iras  spun,  betrays  itself  as  an  invention:  for,  assumirig 
that  the  booty,  after  the  principle  of  the  ancient  con-« 
faderacies,  was  divided  between  the  Romans,  Latins,  and 
H^mlcans,  the  tithe  on  the  whole,  if  forty  talents  fefl 
to  the  share  of  the  Romans^  amounted  to  thrice  as  much, 
that  is,  to  twelve  times  ten  talents:  where  accordingly 
we  find  the  very  numbers  on  which  this  meagre  fiction 
is  for  ever  ringing  the  changes^.  Nay,  Pometia  cannot 
possibly  have  been  destroyed  under  Tarquinius;  for  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  first  age  of  the  consulate,  il  is 
besieged  and  taken  * :  and  its  greatness  is  no  doubt  en« 
tirely  fabulous.  It  may  be,  that  the  Fomptine  mardies 
derive  their  name  from  Pometia,  and  that  a  dty  so  called 
oncie  stood  on  the  hills  at  the  edge  of  them ;  it  certainly 
did  not  stand  within  them ;  and  it  has  only  been  placed 
there,  because  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  found,  and  it 
might  here  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  dreary  swamp: 
for  no  air  can  ever  haver  been  breathed  here,  but  what 

>**>  Dimfriiis  IT.  60,  oomptte4  with  lAvy  x.  65.  On  s  aüeobtioii  tU» 
gitM  us  an  aimy  of  72000  men ;  and  the  shave  of  eyery  soldier  in  it,  mady  in 
hud  cash,  is  equivalent  to  60  beeves.    See  p.  401,  note  991. 

»  With  such  banenness  of  thought  did  those  annalists,  in  whom  Dlonysius 
sought  for  more  abundant  details,  go  to  work,  perpetually  repeating  themsdves, 
and  making  transfers  from  one  stoiy  to  another,  that  the  spoils  won  from  the 
Latins,  not  in  alliance  with  them,  at  the  battle  of  RegiUus,  out  of  which  spofle 
games  were  celebrated,  were  let  down  at  40  talentsw  Dionysius  vi.  17. 
•  livy  II.  17. 
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'Was  pestiferous.  If  this  morass  was  ever  cultivated  ta 
a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  it  can  only  have  been 
the  result  of  successful  drainage;  and  yet  the  compass 
can  never  have  been  considerable :  for  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  inundated;  the  correct  view  is,  that 
there  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea  here  coming  in  behind 
sa&d-hiUs,  and  that  it  has  gradually  been  converted  into  a 
swamp :  during  which  process  indeed  many  thousand  years 
more  have  passed  away,  than  was  supposed  by  those  who 
imagined  this  state  of  things  for  the  times  of  the  Odyssee. 
I  shall  return  further  on  in  this  history  to  a  conjecture 
that  Suessa  Pometia  was  no  other  than  Suessa  Aurunca. 

In  the  story  of  this  king  too  both  the  outline  and  detaik 
vanish  before  us  when  we  put  them  to  the  test.  Even 
his  abolishing  the  institutions  of  Servius  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted without  limitation :  for  the  array  of  the  army  in 
maniples  implies  the  existence  of  centuries  and  a  census ; 
and  this  is  equally  shewn  by  the  comitia  held  immediately 
after  his  fall. 

As  to  the  particular  acts  of  tyranny  related  of  Tar- 
quinius,  they  are  the  more  suspicious,  because,  when  a 
man  is  fallen,  vulgar  party-spirit  esteems  every  exaggera- 
tion of  his  guilt,  nay  often  calumnious  inventions,  allowr 
able ;  sometimes  even  a  point  of  duty.  There  is  the  look 
of  an  invention  of  this  kind  in  the  story  that  he  introduced 
human  sacrifices  ^^^ :  and,  as  even  slander  must  have  a 
national  character,  one  Asiatic  writes  of  him,  that  he 
invented  instruments  of  torture  ^^ ;  another,  that  he  caused 
boys  to  be  castrated  and  deflowered  brides'^. 

That  Brutus  procured  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins 
in  his  capacity  of  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  was  demonstrated 
by   the  leaf    tribunida'^*'      From   this  source  came  the 

'    ^^  MacKobiu«  Satom.  i.  7- 

7*  Eusebius  Chion.  N.  1461).  'Efcwpc  htrßctj  ^  ßdanya^^  fwAo; 
€ipKTaKj  ^vXaKtii,  kXoiow,  vc^ac,  a'Auo-ei«,  e^opia^,  /JCTaAAa,  icoi 
ttrt  aWo  KaKov,     So  also  laidor.  Origin.  1.  v.  c.  27. 

7'  Theophilus  ad  Autolyc.  iii.  26. 

'>  Pomponiiu  L  2.  D.  de  cnigine  juris.    See  note  1091.  '     * 
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information  that  he  bore  that  office:  the  lay  which  spake 
of  his  feigned  idiotcy,  cannot  have  known  any  thing  of 
this,  and  was  incompetible  with  it:  the  annalists  com- 
bined the  two.  That  poetical  tale  may  have  been  oc^ 
casioned  by  his  surname;  which  yet  may  have  had  a 
very  different  meaning  from  the  one  there  affixed  to  it: 
I  remind  the  reader  that  Brutus  in  Oscan  meant  a  run- 
away slave  ^^^ :  now  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand,  tbitt 
the  partisans  of  the  Tarquins  may  have  called  him  such, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  he  and  the  Romans  might 
not  be  sorry  to  let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue. 

The  story  of  Lucretia^s  misfortune  and  of  the  con* 
sequent  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  camp  before  Ardea.  Now  since  we  find  the 
Romans  in  the  treaty  of  the  first  consuls  with  Carthage 
stipulating  as  protectors  iar  the  people  of  Ardea  as  for 
a  subject  Latin  city  ^,  the  statement  that  at  the  moment 
of  the  revolution  a  fifteen-years  truce  was  concluded  with 
them,  cannot  hold  its  footing:  nor  can  the  war  .itself 
be  saved  from  falling  with  it;  except  by  such  arbitrary 
proceedings,  as  the  very  persons  who  maintain  that  there 
is  something  historical  in  these  legends,  ficruple  not  to  aUow 
themselves;  namely,  by  assuming  that  the  truce  indeed 
is  a  misrepresentation,  but  that  Rome  may  have  reduced 
Ardea  to  subjection  in  the  interval. 

Now  Sn  a  narrative  where  we  find  traces  throughout 
of  invention  and  alteration,  I  will  not  leave  the  per- 
plexing part  of  what  is  related  of  CoUatinus  standing 
in  its  enigmatical  form,  but  will  venture  an  explanation 
of  it.  It  is  revolting  beyond  belief,  that  the  death  of 
Lucretia  should  not,  at  least  as  a  pledge,  have  redeemed 
her  husband,  and  her  children,  if  she  left  any,  from 
banishment:    and    the  commonplaces    about    the    unjust 

W4  Above  pp.  öl.  77. 
^*  Kapytjloviot   fitj   aS(K€iTfti<raif    S^/xoy    'A^Scarwr— /uiiyS*  äWov 
utfhdva    Aarivtav  oaot  av  frnrJKooi.     Polybius  iii.  22. 
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jealottsj  of  rqsublics,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  fiereai 
this  difficulty  some  nineteen  hundred  years  ago*,  would 
nowise  lessen  the  people*s  guilt.  But  what  if  the  mar«- 
riage  of  Collatinus  with  the  daughter  of  Tricipitinus 
was  only  a  fiction,  to  account  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Tarquinius  to  the  consulate? 

At  Athens  the  first  step  was  to  withdraw  the  splendour 
of  kingly  sovranty  and  its  title  from  the  Codrids:  next 
their  diminished  powa*  was  limited  to  a  term  of  ten  years  { 
before  the  archonship  was  made  annual  and  thrown  ajperx  to 
other  houses ;  then  to  the  rich  among  the  eupatrids ;  and 
finally  to  every  full  citizen,  being  now  no  longer  anydiing 
but  a  brilliant  phantom.  In  like  manner  the  supreme 
power,  or  some  memorial  of  it^  descoided  in  other  Greek 
states  from  the  king  upon  prytanes  of  the  house  the 
king  had  belonged  to.  In  an  elective  monarchy  indeed» 
like  Rome,  it  seems  that  there  would  be  no  overruling 
necessity  for  sudi  a  gradual  transition:  yet,  if  the 
power  of  the  Tarquins  was  in  fact  already  looked  upon 
as  hereditary,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  in  a  state, 
in  which  the  constitution  advanced  step  by  step  more 
uniformly  than  it  ev»  did  elsewhere,  a  conciliatory 
compromise  might  be  entered  into  with  the  Tarquiniaa 
house,  that  one  of  them  should  be  annually  elected 
by  the  people  to  partake  in  the  consulate.  This  is 
the  more  credible,  as  a  like  privilege  seems  to  have  been 
afterward  granted  to  the  Valerii  and  the  Fabü.  In 
this  way  Collatinus  may  have  obtained  the  consulship; 
but  the  change  going  on  in  the  state  will  not  have  paused 
long  at  this  first  step :  the  Tarquinii  furnished  grounds  for 
sui^icion,  and  the  whole  house  was  banished  ^^^^:  a  record, 

*  Gioero  de  Offic.  in.  10.  de  Be  p.  pi.  30,  31.  livy  ii.  2. 
i<V0  Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  26.  dvitas  exulem  et  legem  ipsum,  et  libeios  ejut, 
et  geniem  Tarquiniorum  ease  jutsit. — 31.  Nostzi  majores  Gollfttinain  iimooentnii 
fuspicunie  cognatioDii  ezpulenint,  et  rdiquot  Tarquinhs  oflftosioQe  nomiiiiai 
irbioh  pM8i^  alw  dnws  a  yery  demr  Use  of  distinction  between  the  kipsmm 
and  those  members  of  the  house  who  were  not  connected  by  blood.  Livy  ii. 
9.    Ut  omnes  Tarquinke  gtntii  ezsqles  essent    He  separates  this  from  lb« 
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which  is  the  more  instructive,  from  its  representing  them 
under  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  that  of  a  single 
family,  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  Da* 
maratus. 

deaee,  exsules  esse  L.  Tarquinkun  cum  oonjuge  ac  liberis.  i.  59.  Vano  Anti- 
quit.  XX.  p.  209,  in  Nonius  iii.  ▼.  Reditu«  s  Oftmet  Targuimot  ejeoenint,  ne 
quam  iwtitiflnia  per  getiMUaUm  «pern  habevent :  Aat  the  loyal  family  nüght 
not  entprtain  any  iMipe  of  being  veatored  by  the  other  memben  i)f  their  gens. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
AND  THE  TREATY  WITH  CARTHAGE, 


Thb  Tarquinii,  from  what  has  been  said,  may  have 
been  glad,  even  more  so  than  any  other  citizens,  of  a 
change,  by  which  the  power^  unül  then  enjoyed  by  a 
single  individual,  was  placed  annually  within  the  reach  of 
every  noble  member  of  their  house,  and  was  secured  to 
them,  without  being  divested  of  anything  but  its  priestly 
dignity.  For  the  kingly  power  was  transferred,  with  no 
abridgement  but  this,  to  the  annual  magistrates,  who  in 
those  times  still  retained  the  name  of  prsstors.  Hence 
the  accurate  Dion  Cassius,  deviating  from  all  other  writers, 
did  not  use  the  name  of  consuls  until  after  the  decem- 
virate ;  when,  as  he  conceived,  the  appdlation  was  chang- 
ed ^^  I  allow  myself  to  imitate  the  example  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius  in  giving  this  glorious  name  to  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  the  kings,  For  which  reason  I  here 
introduce  the  remark«  that  this  title  is  neither  to  be 
derived  from  consulting  the  senate,  nor  from  giving  coun- 
seH^:   for,  at   the  beginning  of  the  republic   especially, 

^^  ZoDazas  vii.  19.  Livy  too,  at  Ae  same  period  of  his  history  (iii.  55)^ 
«nentioiis  diat  pretor  had  been  the  eailier  name,  .^onaras  is  so  punctual  a 
jaopier  that  up  to  this  dme  he  uses  no  tide  except  (bat  of  arparijyik, 

7*  The  former  explanation  was  preferred  by  Vano :  liie  latta  by  Dionysius 
(iv.  76);  and  was  given  by  L.  Attius  (Vano  de  L.  L.  iv.  14.  p.  24.)  in  hif 
ßrutus.  This  play  was  a  prceiextata^  the  noblest  among  the  three  kinds  of  the 
Roman  national  drama;  all  which  assuredly,  and  not  merely  the  AteDana, 
might  be  represented  by  well-bom  Romans  without  risking  their  franchise.  The 
l^rstexuta  me^y  bore  an  analogy  to  .a  tragedy :  it  exhlbked  the  deeds  of  fUagm 
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'Commandiug  'was  far  more  than  either  the  one  or  the 
other  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  consulate.  With- 
out doubt  the  name  means  nothing  more  than  simply 
coUegttes:  the  syllable  sul  is  sound  in  prcesul  and  ewmly 
where  it  signifies  one  who  is:  thus  consiUes  is  tanta- 
mount to  cofiaefUeSj  the  name  given  to  Jupiter^s  council 
of  gods. 

It  was  assuredly  merely  from  representations  of  the 
legitimate  procedure  in  consular  elections  dressed  up  in  a 
historical  form,'  that  the  historians  took  their  positive 
statement  as  to  the  first  election  being  held  before  the 
centuries  ^^^.  As  historical  evidence  this  is  of  no  weight : 
but  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  power  was  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  curies,  still  one  can  easily 
conceive  that  they  usurped  it ;  far  more  so  than  that  from 
the  very  first,  when  the  plebs  was  treated  with  lenity,  the 
laws  of  S.ervius  were  violated.  That  they  were  valid  to 
their  full  extent,  would  be  out  of  all  question,  Were  it  as 
certain  as  it  is  probable  that  L.  Brutus  was  a  plebeian. 

The  Junian  house  looked  upon  him  with  pride  as  the 
founder  of  its  nobility  ^ :  and  that  they,  especially  the 
Bruti,  were  plebeians,  cannot  be  doubted  after  the  time 
of  the  Licinian  law :   it  is.  proved  by  their  being  tribunes 

kings  and  genenls  (Diomedes  iii.  p.  487*  Putsch.) ;  and  hence  it  is  seLf- 
eyident,  that  at  least  it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  that  it 
was  a  history,  like  Shakspeaie's.  I  have  referred  above  (p.  431)  to  a  dialogue 
between  the  king  and  his  dream-inteipreters  in  the  BruttUy  the  scene  of  which 
must  have  lain  before  Aidea :  the  establishment  of  the  new  goyemment,  which 
must  haye  been  the  occasion  of  the  speech,  qui  rede  cotuulat^  connU  net^  occurs 
at  Rome:  so  that  the  unity  of  place  is  just  as  little  observed.  The  De- 
ttntcthn  o/MUetut  by  Phzynlchus  and  the  Pertiam  of  iBsdiylus  were  plays 
that  drew  forth  all  the  poanly  feelings  of  bleeding  or  exulting  hearts,  and  not 
tragedies:  for  the  latter  the  Greeks,  before  the  Alexandrian  age,  took  their 
plots  solely  out  of  mythical  story.  It  was  essential  that  theiz  contents  should 
be  known  beforehand :  the  stories  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  were  unknown  to  the 
spectators :  at  present  parts  of  them  might  be  moulded  into  tragedies  like  the 
Greek  ;  if  a  Sophocles  were  to  rise  up. 

1079  Gomitiis  oenturiatis,  says  livy:  Kara  AJ;^oi/9  m  the  field  of  Mars, 
pionysius. 

^  Ciceio  Brut.  14.  (53.)    PhiUp.  i.  6.  (13). 
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of  the  people  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic  ^^' ;  and  in 
the  fifth  «entoiy  more  than  one  Junius  Brutus  appears 
in  the  consular  Fasti  as  the  plebeian  collegue.  Now  it 
is  true  that  in  many  cases  plebdan  families  were  in  later 
ages  all  that  survived  of  patrician  houses;  and  it  is 
possible,  although  an  instance  of  it  will  hardly  be  found, 
that  such  a  one  may  have  retained  the  peculiar  surname  of 
its  patrician  ancestors:  but  «how  strange  is  it,  when  we 
make  a  distinction  between  a  house  and  a  family,  that 
before  the  Licinian  law  not  a  single  Junius  occurs  in 
the  Fasti!  even  admitting  that  the  immediate  posterity 
of  Brutus  were  extinct.  These  considerations  I  deem 
sufficient ;  although  that  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  sixteen  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  considate  as  one  of  the  two  first  tribunes  of  the 
people^  and  of  whom  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  ^,  but 
of  whom  no  one  else  knows  anything,  should  have  been 
invented  by  some  plebeian  annalist,  for  the  sake  of  referring 
the  establishment  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  to  a  kins- 
man of  the  founder  of  the  commonwealth.  •  I  have  already 
remarked  that,  unless  the  consulate  were  shared  between  the 
two  orders,  all  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  were  left  with- 
out any  safeguard :  and  as  the  Licinian  agrarian  law  was  in 
fact  only  a  revival  of  that  of  Cassius,  which  ought  to 
have  been  in  force  during  the  foregoing  hundred  and 
twenty  years,   and  which  itself  had  only  prescribed  the 

i<*^  Dionytliis,  v.  18,  makes  urn  of  this  very  aigument  to  shew  lliftt  the  bin 
Junii  Bruti  wot  entively  unoooiiected  with  the  fbander  of  the  oommonwetlth. 
He  uMf  be  änoeR  in  this  belief^  as  well  as  Dion  xliv.  18 :  but  he  caimot 
posslblj  be  so  in  the  odious  lepiesentation,  which,  when  reUting  the  aeoesiion  of 
the  commonalty,  he  tries  to  give  of  the  plebeian  orator,  L.  Brutus,  (supposing  hhn 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  M.  Bnitus),  as  of  a  misdiievous  sdner  up  of  sedition  ;  al- 
diough  aU  the  demands  he  ascribes  to  hfan  are  nothing  more  than  is  leasonahle 
and  judidous.  The  open  dedaiations  made  after  the  battle  of  Fhilippi  are 
worth  stfll  less  than  the  opinions,  slight  as  their  grounds  may  also  be,  which  pre- 
vaQed  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  If  Posidonius  fancied  he  perceived  a  likeness 
to  the  features  of  the  ancient  statue  ( Plutarch  Brut.  i.  p.  S84.  d.),  this  only 
proves  that  he  looked  with  eyes  of  fondness. 

^  Throughout  the  history  of  the  secession  in  the  sixth  book. 
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giving  tSect  to  «a  ordinance  of  Servius;    in  the  same 
way  a  very  ancient  principle  of  the  constitution  may  at 
lei^lth  have  heen  wade  operative  by  the  Lieinian  law  on 
the  conBulate.     If  the  legmi  calls  L.  Brutus  the  ion  of 
Tarquinia,  this  no  way  tells  against  his  being  a  plebeian ; 
for  it  belongs  to  the  fiction  of  his  assumed  idiotcy :  and 
if  some  force  must  still  be  allowed  to  it,  yet  marriages 
of  disparagement  were  never  forbidden»  and  were  even  fre- 
quent    However  I  will  not  dissemble  that  his  being  tri. 
bune  of  the   Cdieres  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  his 
being  a  plebeian:  indeed  I  see  but  a  single  argument  for 
the  ccxnpetibleness  of  the  two  characters;  which  is,  that 
the  office  <^  magister  eqtiUfMn  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  that  tribunate,  and  that  a  plebeian 
could  hold  it,  at  the  time  when  the  consulship  was  still 
closed  against  his  fellows  *•    The  authors  whom  Dionysius 
followed  in  deducing  the  first  Brutus  from  a  Trojan  stock, 
not  only  looked  upon  him  as  a  patrician,  but  even  as  one 
of  the  Bamnes,  and  considered  the  consulate  as  a  duum* 
virate  chosen  from  the  first  two  tribes.      The  enjoymait 
of  this  right,  if  they  had  it,  might  easily  be  withdrawn 
from  the  commcxialty ;  since  the  centuries  could  only  vote 
for  such  as  were  nominated  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ^^ 
as  was  the  case  in  the  election  of  the  kings :   a  vote  for 
any  other  was  null. 

The  elective  kings  of  Rome  enjoyed  the  same  honours 
as  the  hereditary  kings  who  sprang  from  heroic  houses: 
but  the  custom  for  the  whcde  people  to  mourn  for  them 
on  their  decease  was  not  peculiar  to  Lacedemon ;  and  in 
this  way  no  doubt  those  of  Bome  too  were  mourned  for. 
I  conceive  that  the  testimonies  of  sorrow  which  the  matrons 
were  said  in  the  ceremonial  books  to  have  given  for  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Valerius,  must  have  been  an  act  of 

*  8ee  note  118S.  Pompoalus  Dig.  Iib.i.  Tit.ii.  1.  DictatoribuB  Ma- 
gistri  Equitum  injungebantur :  lie  quomodo  Regibus  Tribimi  Cdenim. 

^^  Tbe  omdMatft  ov^  ij  ßouXij  trpociXcro.  Dionysius  viii.  87*  "Air- 
iriaif  KAavSuN'  wpQeßaiXeyaä»  re  Koi  t^tiipivmrro  uwarov,  ix.  42. 
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homage  which,  so  long  as  the  consul  was  esteemed  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  full  rights  and  privfleges  of  the  king, 
was  paid  to  every  one  who  died  during  the  year  of  his  office. 

But  however  near  the  majesty  of  the  consuls  may  have 
approached  to  that  of  the  kings,  still  the  patrician  class  at 
least  was  far  better  secured  against  any  consul  abusing 
the  same  power :  first  by  the  interposition  of  his  collegue, 
next  by  the  annual  duration  of  his  authority.  To  bring  a 
complaint  against  the  kings  was  impossible,  as  it  was  in 
after  times  against  every  one  while  in  office :  the  consul, 
if  his  reelection  was  refused  him,  sank  to  the  level  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  then  the  quaestors  might  impeach  him. 

These  public  accusers,  and  not  the  keepers  of  the^ 
public  purse,  must  have  been  the  quaestors  spoken  of  in 
the  curiate  law  by  which  Brutus  obtained  an  enactment 
that  their  office  diould  continue  on  the  same  footing  as 
under  the  kings :  it  was  assuredly  only  by  inference  that 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  have  known  this  law  merely  at  second 
hand,  and  who  found  mention  made  of  the  first  time  that 
the  centuries  appointed  to  this  place,  not  perceiving  that 
by  the  decemviral  code  the  election  was  transferred  to 
them  from  the  curies,  concluded  that  the  quaestors  had 
previously  been  named  by  the  consuls,  and  before  them  by 
the  kings.  That  they  were  chosen  by  the  people,  that  is, 
by  the  curies,  under  the  monarchy,  was  expressly  stated 
by  Junius  Gracchanus  ^^*.  It  is  immaterial  here  that 
Tacitus  and  Ulpian  both  confound  the  qtuBstores  ckusici 
with  the  qucestores  parricidii :  which  same  mistake  must 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  Plutarch^s  account ;  although  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  the  establishment  of  a  public  treasury, 
and  the  right  of  electing  two  treasurers  conferred  on  the 
people,  was  among  the  enlargements  of  its  liberty  for 
which  the  republic  had  to  thank  the  consul  Publicola^. 

^^  Tadttts  AnmO.  xi.  22.    Ulpian  Dig.  i.  13.    Qui»  (reges)  non  sua  voce 
sed  populi  safiragio  crcaient.    Compue  Lydus  de  Mi^tr.  i.  24. 

**  Pablicol.  c  12.  p.  103.  rafAteiov    aVcBcife — rafAta^  hi  rip  hifum 
3vo  rwv  ¥€t»»  (such  waft  the  custom  of  later  times)  I8«k€v    aVoSciJfai. 
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He  appears  to  have  heard  some  report  of  the  same  law  of 
the  curies,  differently  modified,  and  referred  to  Publicola 
instead  of  Brutus. 

There  is  the  same  fluctuation  between  Brutus  and 
Publicola  in  the  account  of  the  filling  up  the  number  of 
the  senate:  Livy  ascribes  it  to  the  former;  Festus  and 
Plutarch  to  the  latter;  Dionysius,  mediating  between  them, 
to  both.  Tacitus,  who  tells  us  that  Brutus  raised  the  minor 
houses  to  the  patriciate  ^^  is  on  the  side  of  Livy :  for 
he,  like  Dionysius,  is  misled  by  the  notion,  that  the  pa^ 
tricians  were  noble  families,  the  posterity  of  such  indi- 
vidual senators  as  were  appointed  at  the  foundation  of 
the  state,  or  on  some  later  occasion  with  regard  to  which 
there  were  differences  of  opinion.  In  this  way  he  over- 
looks the  change  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  because 
his  eye  is  fixed  on  the  other  great  augmentation,  when,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  plebeian  knights  were 
admitted  into  the  senate ;  when  therefore  it  first  began  to 
be  composed  o{  patres  and  canscripti^f  patricians  and  such 
as  were  called  up  by  the  consul.  The  number  164  for  the 
latter  must  certainly  be  a  fabrication  of  Valerius  Antias : 
it  was  just  by  such  totally  arbitrary  sums  that  he  tried  to 
give  his  fables  a  deceitful  resemblance  to  genuine  accounts^. 

Livy  says,  the  tyrant  had  made  the  senate-house  deso- 
late by  his  executions^:  this  too  must  be  an  exaggera- 
tion :  and  whatever  quantity  of  blood  may  have  fiowed, 
still  there  was  no  want  of  patricians  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement; inasmuch  as  thirty  years  afterward  the  Fabii, 
even  if  they  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred,  yet  were 
so  numerous  that  they  formed  a  settlement.     It  is  more 

Plutaich  drew  much  of  hi«  early  Roman  history  from  Valerius  Antias ;  and  one 
can  conceive  that  this  writer,  led  by  his  vanity  to  cry  up  the  house  to  which  he 
in  some  measure  belonged,  would  place  all  he  could  to  the  account  of  Publicola. 
»«•  Annal.  xi.  26. 

87  Liyy  II.  1.    Festus  V.  Qui  paties,  qui  conscripti. 

^  Festus  as  before.    Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  11.  p.  102. 

^  u  49.  II.  1.  Osdibus  regit  in  this  passage  is  the  old  spelling  for  regiU^ 
which  has  been  left  in  the  text  from  not  being  noticed. 
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Kkely  that  rery  many  wats  were  vacated  by  the  banisb- 
meDt  or  the  rmigration  of  the  adherents  of  the  Tar« 
quins.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  historioally,  it  was  the 
necessity  to  quiet  the  second  estate,  that  induced  the 
patricians  to  agree  for  the  time  to  the  admission  of  these 
senators :  and  if  the  personifying  princijde  be  consistently 
applied^  it  will  assign  this  equalizing  measure  to  Brutus^ 
considered  as  a  plebeian. 

In  frioning  a  conception  of  the  state  of  things  which 
at  that  time  led  to  a  new  system  of  fiUing  up  the 
senate,  it  is  above  all  things  requisite,  that  we  rid  our- 
selves entirely  ci  the  iUusions  of  the  factitious  chroncdogy, 
and  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  too 
great  length  or  shortness  of  the  interval  by  which  certain 
points  seem  to  be  separated. 

If  the  formation  of  the  three  new  equestrian  centuries 
restored  the  possibility  of  calling  up  one  out  of  every  house 
to  the  senate  of  three  hundred,  still  the  houses  from  that 
time  forward  began  anew  to  suiFer  the  lot  of  everything 
exclusive:  they  died  ofp,  and  the  more  rapidly  as  the 
marrii^s  of  disparagement  must  have  been  frequent,  in 
which  case  the  issue  followed  the  worse  Uood :  and  thus 
the  number  of  the  senate  again  feU  off  further  and  further 
from  the  full  complement.  For  this  there  was  a  remedy, 
dioidd  the  depoties  be  summoned  and  the  vacancies  filled 
up  no  longer  by  houses,  but  by  curies :  and  this  step  on 
the  road  from  the  point  where  a  summons  was  claimed  as 
a  right,  toward  a  perfectly  free  choice,  was  a  great  advance 
made  by  the  elective  power:  it  was  brought  about  by 
that  Ovinian  tribunician  law,  of  which  we  are  informed  by 
Festus  ^^^.  So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
phraseology,  such  a  law  must  have  been  one  passed  by  the 

1000  Ovinia  tribunida  nnctum  est  ut  oensores  ex  omni  ordiDe  optimum  quon- 
que  cuxiatim  in  Senatum  legerent.  Festus  v.  Pneteriti  Senatores.  Ex  omni 
m-diney  which  Festua  copied  literall j  fiom  Verrhis,  is  perfectly  correa :  out  of 
the  whole  order  (without  regard  to  any  particular  gens) ;  not,  out  of  aU  the 
ordert.    There  wen  but  two  of  them. 
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euries  on  being  proposed  to  them  bj  a  tribune  oi  the^ 
Celeres^^^:  this  however  is  not  the  way  Festus  imder- 
stood  ity  since  he  fobts  in  the  oeniors :  and  as  he  surdj 
cannot  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  decree  of  the  plebs,  he 
must  have  concaved  that  it  was  a  law  the  passing  of  which 
had  been  obtained  by  a  military  tribune.  Sudb  a  tribune 
as  Ovinius  indeed  nowhere  makes  his  appearance;  the 
name  however  may  have  been  miswritten.  Gradual  as 
was  the  march  of  change  in  the  constitutions  of  antiquity, 
this  innovation  must  have  been  previous  to  the  reception  of 
the  conscripH:  that  is^  it  miust  eitler  have  been  effected 
by  a  law  of  the  curies  under  the  kings ;  or  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  false  that  plebeians  were  admitted  into  the 
senate  so  early  as  under  the  first  consuls. 

Supposing  however  that  they  were  so,  the  practice 
cannot  have  continued  during  those  years  when  the  pa- 
tricians took  back  every  conoessiDn  as  having  been  wrung 
from  them :  even  after  the  Licinian  law  the  plebeians  still 
seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  the  smaller  number 
in  the  senate :  yet  they  were  already  sitting  in  the  curia, 
before  diey  attained  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  right  to 
be  chosen  military  tribunes  ^.  Accordingly,  as  the  senate 
had  now  become  ft  mixed  assembly,  a  new  system  must 
have  been  adopted  in  filling  up  the  interregal  office,  which 
was  and  continued  to  be  confined  to  the  patricians.  The 
distinction  between  the  patrician  tribes  could  no  longer 
be  attended  to  on  such  occasions;  there  were  no  longer 
toi  deeuries  of  the  Ramnes:  therefore  either  the  patri-* 
eian  senators  formed  a  committee  to  appoint  the  interrexes, 
<Mr  they  were  chosen  by  the  curies  ^. 

^Mi  EzMtifl  vegibas  lege  iribuniciaf  that  i»^  by  the  kx  aumta  «f  ftutafc 
Pompomusl.  2.  D.  de  origizie  juriB. 

^  liyy,  ▼•  12,  uys  of  P.  LidDius  Calvus,  who  according  to  him  was  the 
fint  plebeian  military  tribune,  vir  nullis  ante  honoribus  usus,  Yetus  tarnen 
senator. 

^  See  above  p.  292.  lavy  iv.  7*  43.  vi.  41.  xxii.  34.  The  expression, 
patricH  coibont  ad  prodendum  interrcgem,  may  be  interpreted  in  either  way. 
Coire  contains  a  reference  to  the  comiHum. 
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Among  the  republican  institutions  the  origin  of  which 
was  carried  back  to  the  first  consulship,  is  the  assignment 
of  farms  to  the  plebeians  in  lots  containing  seven  jugers 
of  arable  land:  this  measure  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
after  the  banishment  of  the  kings  ^^  Nothing  but  the 
royal  demesnes  can  have  been  sufficiently  extensive  for  suck 
a  distribution ;  whereby  all  who  received  an  allotment  were 
united  against  the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things^ 
That  the  field  of  Mars  neither  formed  a  part  of  these 
demesnes,  nor  was  the  property  of  the  Tarquins,  would 
be  proved,  in  the  face  of  the  tradition,  by  a  Horatian 
law  ^  conferring  honours  on  the  Vestal  Tarratia  as  a  re^ 
ward  for  her  having  made  a  gift  of  it  to  the  Roman  people; 
were  it  conceivable  that  this  large  plain  belonged  to 
a  single  proprietor,  and  were  it  not  far  more  likely  that 
what  she  gave  was  merely  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  ^. 

The  relations  which  recorded  the  various  changes 
in  the  commonwealth,  went  back  to  this  period  for  the 
origin  of  the  right  possessed  by  private  citizens  to  speak 
jn  the  great  council  of  the  curies :  some  of  them  tracing 
it  up  to  Brutus,  who  conferred  it  on  Sp.  Lucretius  ^^; 
the  Valerian  narratives  to  Publicola.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  these  statements  llrith  regard  to  the 
emancipation  of  Vindidus,  which  however  consistency 
requires  us  to  ascribe  to  Brutus:  it  was  the  model 
according  to  which  the  slave  might  be  raised  every  day 
the  court  sat  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  the 
mndicta:  which  formality  supplied  the  fabulous  Vin- 
dicius  with  his  name;  although  even  an  Italian  slave, 
from  having  lost  his  gentile  rights  with  his  freedom, 
could  no  longer  retain  a  gentile  name,  such  as  this 
must  have  been,  but  was   called   Lucipor  or  Marcipor. 

i<^  Pliny  XVIII.  4.    Golumelk  De  Re  Rust.  i.  iii.  10. 
»  Gdlius  VI.  7. 

^  Perhaps  the  law  mentioned  only  the  campus  Tiberinusj  and  rive  Marfiu* 
may  have  been  an  explanation  added  by  Oellius. 
^  Dionysius  v.  11. 
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Publicola  is  further  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
decorous  custom  that  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls  should 
be  the  first  to  have  the  fasces  carried  before  him ;  and 
finally  of  the  practice  to  pronounce  fiinerai  orations  upon 
distinguished  citizens  ;  himself  paying  this  honour  to 
Bnitus. 

The  right  understanding  of  the  word  populiM  dis- 
sipates the  fancy  that  Poplicola,  the  surname  of  Valerius, 
was  the  designation  of  a  demagogue  like  Pericles,  who 
courted  the  favour  of  the  mob.  The  assembly  before^ 
which  P.  Valerius  ordered  his  lictors  to  lower  their 
bundles  of  rods  disarmed  of  their  axes,  in  acknowledge^ 
ment  that  all  authority  emanated  from  it,  is  called  a 
concilium  populi^^^,  the  great  council  of  the  patricians. 
Besides  *the  consul  had  no  busmess  to  transact  with  an 
assembly  of  plebeians;  still-  less  was  it  a  source  of  his 
power  :  and  the  words  cannot  mean  that  of  the  centuries ; 
because  this  was  a  comiHatuSj  not  a  condHtim;  nor^did 
it  meet  in  the  city,  but  in  the  field  of  Mars,  from  whence 
the  Velia  is  not  in  sight.  It  was  to  the  curies  then  that 
he  proposed  that  law,  by  which  whoever  should  aim  at 
usurping  kingly  power,  or,  according  to  other  reports, 
should  exercise  authority  without  being  invested  with 
it  by  the  people,  was  devoted  together  with  his  substance 
to  the  gods^.  This  was  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  and 
gave  the  consul  the  right  of  putting  the  criminal  to  death 
without  being  amenable  for  doing  so,  and  every  individual 

1098  Vocato  ad  concilium  populOy  Bubmissis  faadbus  in  ooncionem  esoendit : — 
oonfessioDem  factam,  popuU  ^uam  consttHs  majestatem  vimque  majoreiii  esse. 
lAry,  II.  7*  Our  hlBtorian  indeed  was  somewhat  in  the  dark  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  old  constitutional  tenns,  and  therefore  mixes  up  the  muHifudo  with 
his  narrative :  for  it  certainly  never  entered  his  thoughts,  that  this  expression 
might  be  correctlj  applied  to  the  patricians  in  early  ages.  To  the  annalist  from 
whom  he  copied  the  decisive  words',  the  matter  must  still  have  been  perfectly 
clear.    See  above  note  927* 

^  De  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui  regni  occupandi  consilia  inisset. 
Livy  It.  8.  Here  the  genuine  formulary  is  discernible.  Dionysius  gives  an 
explanatory  paraphrase  of  it:  v.  19.  Plutarch  divides  it  into  two  laws: 
PubHcol.  c.  11,  12.  p.  103. 

Gg 
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that  of  küling  him.  The  ceremony  of  devoting  a  guilty 
head  was  without  doubt  a  reUc  from  the  times  of  human 
sacrifices;  for  criminals»  if  possible,  were  everywhere 
selected  as  the  victims  to  be  slaughtered.  In  this  manner 
patrons  or  clients  who  violated  their  reciprocal  duties, 
and  the  husband  who  sold  his  wife  after  she  had  placed 
herself  in  the  relation  of  his  child,  were  devoted  to  Dis ; 
he  who  put  a  magistrate  of  the  c<»nmonalty  in  peril, 
to  Jupiter;  he  who  thievishly  cut,  or  fed  his  cattle  (», 
a  field  of  com,  to  Ceres  "*^. 

The  purpose  of  this  law,  was  to  make  tyltmnicide 
safe;  its  effect,  to  give  impunity  to  murder.  A  better 
foundation  for  Publicola'^s  fame  is  afforded  by  another, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  enacted  by  the  cen- 
turies ^.  The  curies  in  granting  the  imperiu^vh  conferred 
the  power  of  punishing  disobedience  to  the  supreme 
authority,  capitally,  corporally,  by  imprisonment,  and 
by  mulcts:  it  included  the  members  of  their  pwn  body: 
but*  these  had  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  sentence 
to  their  great  council'.  This  same  right  of  appealing 
to  the  commonalty,  of  trial  by  their  peers,  was  given 
by  the  Valerian  law  to  the  plebeians^.  I  say,  to  the 
commonalty:  for  the  appeal  lay  to  the  plebeian  tribes^, 
not  to  the  centuries:    so  that  the  maintenance  of  this 

"«>  Dionysiiu  ii.  10 — Plutarch  Romul.  c.  22.  p.  32.  See  above  p.  194,  note 
584. — livy  iii.  65. — Pliny  H.  N.  xviii.  3. 

^  Cicero  de  Rep.  ii.  31.  Only  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  curies 
at  aU  events  had  to  give  their  assent. 

'  It  is  of  the  patricians  that  we  must  understand,  provocaHonem  etiam  a 
regibusfliiue.    Cicero  de  Re  p.  ii.  31.    See  above  p.  295,  note  805. 

'  Livy  III.  55.  Cum  pltbem^  hinc  provocatione,  hinc  tribunido  auxilio, 
satis  firmassent,  (the  consuls,  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius).  56.  Fundata  ^ftt# 
libertate.  x.  9.  M.  Valerius  consul  de  provocatione  legem  tulit  Tertio  turn 
lata  est,  semper  a  familia  eadem.— plus  paucorum  opes  quam  libertas  plcbii 
poterant. 

^  When  Volero  Publilius  waa  opposing  himself  to  an  act  of  outrageous 
injustice,  the  consuls  ordered  the  lictors  to  seize  him,  to  strip  him,  and  to  strike : 
but  he  Toi;?  t6  hrifidp^ov^  iveKakeTro  koi  un  aBuce?  Kpiciv  cVt 
Twv  hrifxoTiKav  vvi'^etv  rj^iov,    Dionysius  ix.  30. 
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right  was  placed  immediately  under  the  giiardianahip  of 
the  offioerB  who  preeided  over  the  tribes. 

This  right  of  appeal  did  not  extend  beyond  a  mile 
from  the  city^^^:  here  began  the  unlimited  impmrium% 
to  which  the  patricians  were  no  less  subject  than  every 
Quinte :  on  the  strength  of  this  L.  P^irius  had  the  power 
of  exacting  the  Uood  of  Q.  Fafaius  *. 

The  Valerian  law  had  no  other  penalty  to  enforce 
it,  than  the  declaration  that  he  who  violated  it  acted 
wrongly:  and  Livy  is  touched  by  this,  as  if  it  were  a 
proof  of  the  virtue  of  the  olden  times ;  yet  there  is  no 
point  on  which  they  are  less  deserving  of  such  admiration^ 
If  no  determinate  punishment  was  affixed,  it  was  because 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  right  of  self-preservation  re- 
siding in  the  supreme  power  should  be  undisputed,  and 
not  nullified  by  any  unalterable  limitations.  Thus  the 
trwsgressor  might  be  condemned  by  the  people  to  a  heavy 
punishment,  proporticmate  to  his  guilt ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  extreiiie  of  violence  done  to  the  ktter  of  the  law 
might  be  pronounced  innocent :  only  it  was  requisite  that 
to  arraign  the  criminal  there  should  be  certain  inviolable 
representatives  of  the  commons ;  who  might  also  interpose 
and  give  protection  in  the  moment  of  need. 

These  laws  are  said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
year  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins:  and  in  the 
same  year  the  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
was  concluded;  which  Polybius  translated  from  the  <»riginal 
brazen  taUes  then  existing  in  the  Capitol  in  the  archive 
of  the  sediles,  the  language  upon  them  being  so  obsolete 
that  in  parts  even  the  more  learned  among  the  Romans 
coidd  only  guess  at  the  meaning^.     Perhaps  Livy  made 

^1^  Neque  enim  provocatioiiein  eaw  kngiiu  9b  uibe  mSOc  paininin.    Idry 
III.  20. 

^  Hence  it  i«  heze  that  begin  the  judicia  qtue  imp^no  con^nentur^  the 
appointment  of  which  courts  is  oonfened  by  the  impiriitmt    Gaius  it.  105. 
•  livy  Yiii.  32. 
7  III.  22,  26. 

gg2 
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no  inquiries  at  all  for  what  was  authentic  and  historical  in 
these  ancient  times :  perhaps  Macer — among  the  annalist» 
out  of  whose  labours  Livy  constructed  his  work,  certainly 
the  one  who  expended  the  greatest  care  upon  original 
documents — ^had  never  read  the  books  of  Polybius;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tables  had  perished  in  the  flames 
of  the  Capitol,  before  Macer  began  his  researches:  thus 
much  may  be  considered  as  established,  that  Livy,  as 
his  practice  throughout  was  only  to  procure  the  materials 
of  his  work  during  its  progress,  did  not  make  use  of 
Poly4:>ius,  whose  value  was  by  no  means  generally  recog- 
nized in  those  days""®,  till  he  reached  the  Punic  wars. 
When  he  wrote  his  second  book,  he  probably  was. 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty.  Though 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  too  would  not  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  motive,  which  had  the  power  of  determining 
many  a  Boman  to  suppress  his  knowledge  of  the  document: 
inasmuch  as,  being  utterly  irreconcilable  with  that  poetical 
tale  which  had  been  transformed  into  a  history,  it  divulged 
the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  before  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  of  her  fall;  a  secret,  which  her 
children  in  later  times  were  foolishly  anxious  to  keep 
concealed,  as  if  it  were  an  indelible  blot  on  the  honour 
of  their  ancestors. 

At  the  time  when  the  republic  concluded  this  treaty, 
she  still  possessed  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  monarchy. 
Ardea,  Antium,  Aricia^,  Circeii,  and  Terracina,  are 
enumerated  as  subject  cities,  and  Rome  stipulates  for 
them  as  well  as  for  herself.  The  whole  coast  is  here 
called   Latin,   the  land   Latium:   and   the  range  of  this 


1108  xhis  gives  us  a  better  explanatiaii  of  livy's  words,  haudquaquam  »per* 
nendut  auetor^  (xzx.  46,)  than  the  taking  them  as  a  rfaetorieal  figuie. 

^  The  manuscripts  have  ^Apevrtvwv,  which  may  just  as  well  be  a  mistake 
for  *ApiKrjvuv,  as  for  Aavpcvrivuv.  Arician  merchant  ships,  and  many  of 
them,  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  v^ii.  6.  Laiuentum  was  a  small  place : 
rather  would  Lavinium  have  been  named :  from  the  order  followed  hi  the  list 
cither  of  them  would  have  come  before  Ardea. 
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is  even  more  extensive  than  from  Ostia  to  Terracina: 
for  while  this  whole  coast  is  subject  to  the  Romans, 
there  is  a  part  of  Latium  not  dependent  upon  them, 
into  which  the  Carthaginians  may  have  occasion  to  come, 
which  therefore  is  also  coast,  and  consequently  that  to 
the  east  of  Terracina.  Perhaps  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  Cuma  was  called  so,  since  Campania  did  not 
yet  exist ;  perhaps  down  to  the  borders  of  Italia.  Even 
in  these  regions  which  were  still  free,  the  Carthaginians 
bind  themselves  neither  to  make  conquests  nor  to  build 
forts.  The  Romans  and  their  confederates  are  inhibited 
from  sailing  into  any  of  the  harbours  to  the  south  of 
the  Beautiful  or  Hermsean  Cape,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulph  of  Carthage :  and  this  no  doubt 
was  not  merely  with  a  view,  as  Polybius  conceives,  of 
excluding  them  from  the  rich  country  on  the  lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  indeed  more  lucrative  to  make  Carthage  the 
staple  for  the  produce  of  those  regions,  and  to  secure 
to  her  the  commercial  profit  on  the  exchange:  but  it 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  by  this  strict  exclusion 
to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  any  venturous  Tyrrhenian 
mariners  attempting  to  open  an  immediate  intercourse 
with  Egypt.  This  restriction  must  have  been  established 
equally  for  the  Etruscans,  whose  commercial  treaties 
with  Carthage  were  mentioned .  above  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle*:  so  must  the  following  regulations.  In 
Sicily — where  in  those  times  Carthage  was  not  yet  mistress 
of  any  province,  but  where  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Sicanians  Motye,  Soloeis,  and  Panormus,  acknowledged 
her  protecting  authority ;  free  Phenician  towns,  like 
Utica,  Leptis,  and  Gades,  and  the  remains  of  a  multitude 
of  settlements,  which,  before  the  entrance  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Tyrians  had  possessed  on  every  harbour  and  every 
islet  along  the  coast  all  round  the  island  ^^^°; — the  Car- 
thaginians  secured  to  the  Roman    merchants    the   same 

"  Note  36^,  p.  105.  "  "1°  Thucydides  vi.  2. 
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privileges  as  to  their  own.  At  Carthage  itself,  on  the 
Libyan  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Hermsean  Cape»  and  in 
Sardinia,  the  Romans  might  land  and  carry  on  traffic :  but 
the  sale  of  äieir  cargoes  was  to  be  effected  by  public  auc- 
tion; and  in  that  ease  the  state  was  pledge  to  the  foreign 
merchant  for  his  payment.  This  obligation  was  without 
.  doubt  reciprocal,  and  was  a  twofold  advantage  to  the 
stranger.  But  for  it  he  Was  either  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  monopolizing  houses ;  or  he  ran  the  risk,  if  he  sold 
his  goods  for  a  higher  price  to  an  insecure  purchaser,  of 
losing  them  entirely:  besides  public  auction  insured  him 
against  the  enactions  of  the  custom-house.  For  all  duties 
were  levied  according  to  percentages  of  the  value,  and  not 
by  any  fixed  table:  their  produce  however  was  farmed  out, 
and  so  th^re  was  still  more  danger  of  an  exorbitant  valuation. 
Down  to  the  latest  times  it  was  necessary  that  all  Ro» 
man  public  documents  should  be  signed  with  the  names  of 
the  consuls  under  whom  they  were  drawn  up,  as  a  mark 
of  their  genuineness:  in  a  treaty  above  all  such  a  statement 
cannot  have  been  omitted.  Thus  it  might  be  read  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  that  it  was  concluded  by 
8p.  Cassius^^^^:  and  as  Polybius  had  no  particular  reason 
for  introducing  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  his  own  acootd^ 
it  certainly  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  table  contained 
those  of  Brutus  and  Horatius  as  colleg^es.  This  how- 
ever puts  an  end  to  the  whole  story,  that  P.  Valerius 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  remained  alone  in  the  consulate, 
and  that  then  he  enacted  those  laws:  as  well  as  to  the 
other,  that  Sp.  Lucretius  was  the  successor  of  Brutus. 
The  last  was  probably  invented  in  the  following  way: 
there  was  a  variation  between  the  statements  of  difierent 
Fasti  as  to  the  consiils  of  the  year  247:  by  the  one, 
which  Dionysius  adopts,  they  were  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius; by  the  other,  Valerius  and  Sp.  Lucretius;  and 
this   was    followed    by   Livy^*:    both    however    allowed 

""  Livy  II.  33. 
1*  ThecdidoiM  tttA  P,  LucraitUy  (ii.  15.)  :  but  the  floraitine  imuittscript 
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themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  an  annalist,  who  had 
sought  to  reconcile  the  difference.  What,  thought  he, 
if  Lucretius  was  appointed  after  the  death  of  Brutus! 
surely  Lucretia^s  father  had  a  claim  before  all  others 
to  this  honour.  But  he  must  have  been  very  old; 
and  if  he  died  while  «till  in  oflke,  Horatius  might  then 
succeed  him^"^.  So  that  here  too  Dionysius  is  con- 
sistent after  his  own  way;  having  a  second  consulship 
of  Horatius  in  247,  &^  placing  the  dedication  of  the 
Capitol  in  that  year:  Livy  heedlessly  adopted  the  fac- 
titious statement,  and  yet  has  Lucretius  as  consul  in  the 
third  year  of  the  republic. 

Another  difference  between  the  Fasti  of  ,|he  two  his- 
torians makes  its  appearance  in  the  year  Stö,  where  Dio- 
nysius names  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius,  <^  whose 
consulship  Livy  says  nothing.  Both  of  them  were  cele- 
brated in  the  heroic  lays,  as  the  «companions  of  M.  Cocks 
on  the  bridge:  hence  the  annalists  bring  them  into  the 
action  in  the  war  with  Porsenna,  for  the  sake  of  peopling 
the  void  of  the  old  narratives  with  names.  And  since 
Dionysius  himself  has  nothing  to  record  of  their  consul- 
ship", Livy  assuredly  here  again  gives  us  the  old  ac- 
count with  the  least  adulteration.  In  truth  this  pair  is 
stuck  in  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  a  year,  as  are  several  others : 
perhaps  also  to  break  the  series  of  the  Valerian  consul- 
diips. 

If  they  are  erazed,  then  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Fasti  one  of  the  consuls  is  always  a  Valerius;   once 

has  the  double  aaiiae  Spuriut  Pubikuy  which  has  also  passed  into  other  ma- 
nuscripts belonging  to  the  same  family.  Spuriut  is  nune  commonly  denoted 
by  S.  P.  than  by  SP.  To  explain  this,  Spurhu  was  written  over  it ;  and  was 
afterwaid  leferred  to  the  S  alone. 

1119  Apud  quosdam  yeteies  auctores  non  inyenio  Lucretium  oonsukm,  says 
Liyy  himself  11.  8.  Servius,  on  ^n.  vi.  819,  says  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius,  duo  creati  sunt  consules,  Brutus  et  Tridpitinus,  pater  Luaistis, 
qui  et  Tarquinius  dicebatur :  ob  quod  solum  est  urbe  depulsus :  et  in  ejus 
locum  subrogatus  est  Valerius  Publioola ;  qtto  mortuo  item  alter  est  &ctu8 :  et 
alter  similiter. 
"  V.  36. 
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Marcus,  the  other  times  Publicola.  That  there  was  some 
other  cause  for  this  than  personal  admiration,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extraordinary  honours  which  that  house 
possessed  by  inheritance  from  these  primitive  times.  Every 
one  of  them  has  a  story  connected  with  it :  in  this  manner 
they  stood  in  the  books  of  the  ceremonial  law :  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  facts. 

The  Valerii  had  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia, 
the  only  one  among  all  the  houses  in  Rome  of  which  the 
doors  opened  back  into  the  street;  this  mark  of  honour 
having  been  conceded  to  them  ever  since  the  time  when 
Publicola,  or  Marcus  sumamed  Maximus,  received  the 
grant  of  a  site  there  to  build  upon  ^^^*.  They  enjoyed  the 
irpoeSpia^  a  Gr^ek  honoiu*,  of  which  no  other  example  is 
to  be  found  among  the  Romans :  in  the  circus,  the  Roman 
theatre,  a  conspicuous  place  belonged  to  them,  where  a 
curule  throne  was  erected  ^®.  They  were  allowed  to  bury 
their  dead  within  the  walls  ^'^:  and  when  they  too  had 
exchanged  the  older  custom  of  interment  for  that  of 
burning  the  corpse,  although  they  did  not  set  fire  to 
the  funeral  pile  on  their  burial  ground,  the  bier  was 
set  down  there,  as  a  symbolical  mode  of  preserving  the 

right  ^». 

These  distinctions,  if  they  were  meant  as  rewards  for 
services,  would  also  have  been  bestowed  on  others  for 
much  greater  actions :  but  neither  Camillus  nor  the  Decii 
transmitted  any  such  honours  to  their  posterity.  They 
cease  however  to  surprise  us,  if  there  be  good  ground 
for  the  conjecture,  that,  among  the  gradually  progressive 
transitions  of  the  constitution^^,  the  Valerian  house  was 


1^1'  Dionysius  v.  39.  Plataich  PubliooL  c.  20.  p.  107*  Compare  the 
Dedamation  de  Hanisp.  Respons.  8.  [16]. 

^^  livy  II.  31.  Locus  in  ciroo  ipsi  posterisque  ad  spectaculam  datus :  sella 
in  eo  loco  curulis  posita. 

17  Cicero  de  Legib.  ii.  23. 

"  Plutarch  Publicol.  c  23.  p.  109. 

"  From  the  ßaaiXeia  through  a  Zvva<rT€ta  to  an  aiiatocncy. 
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for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  right  to  exercise  the  kingly 
power  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members  for  the  Tities. 
As  soon  as  we  take  this  point  of  view,  the  measures  for 
attempering  the  consular  power  gain  the  look  of  having 
a  historical  foundation :  nay  even  the  story  that  Valerius 
pulled  down  his  house  at  the  top  of  the  Velia,  and  re- 
ceived a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  becomes  then  intel- 
ligible enough  as  a  pledge  of  his  resolution  to  exercise 
his  royal  authority  as  beseemed  a  citizen  ^^^. 

That  the  Tities  are  the  tribe  they  would  have  repre- 
sented, follows  from  the  acknowledged  Sabine  descent  of 
their  house.  Their  eponymue,  Volesus,  is  mentioned  as 
a  Sabine,  a  companion  of  Tatius :  now  the  Volesus  who 
is  made  the  father  of  Publicola  and  Maximus,  nay  also 
of  a  Manius  and  Lucius'^,  is  no  other  than  this  very 
person;  with  whom  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion are  connected,  in  order  that  the  name  of  their  father 
may  not  be  wanting  in  the  Fasti.  Dion  Cassius  alone, 
with  his  usual  circumspection,  merely  says  that  Marcus 
Valerius  belonged  to  the  same  gens  as  Poblicola^.  As 
for  the  author  of  the  Capitoline  fasti,  he  was  satisfied  if 
his  readers  overlooked  his  inconsistencies,  when  following 
the  Annals  in  vogue  he  made  the  sons  of  this  fabulous 
progenitor  fill  curule  offices  from  245  to  260,  and  then 
placed  his  grandson  as  military  tribune  under  the  year 
338. 

The  fallacious  assumption  of  a  historical  semblance 
operates  yet  further.  The  poem  made  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximus  fall  at  the  lake  Regillus:  and  as  the  whole  tale 
of  that  battle  was  laid  hold  on  for  history,  a  Manius  was 

11**  Bumynus  ii.  46.  Plutarch  Numa  c  6.  p.  62.  PublicoL  c  1.  p.  97- 
Another  story,  how  a  Valesiiu  settled  at  Rome,  stands  in  Valerius  Maximus  ii. 
4.  6,  and  Zosimus  ii.  2.  3 :  he  too  is  a  Sabine,  and  likewise  the  progenitor  of  the 
Valerian  house ;  for  which  reason  Publicola  sacrifices  at  his  altar  at  Taientum. 

*^  See  the  pedigree  in  I>rakenbor9h*B  note  on  livy  iii.  25. 

**  'Ek  Ttj^  TOW  TlovXiKoXa  avyyeveia^  yewofievt»^,  Zonaras  vii»  14. 
A  page  before  this  the  slovenly  Byzantine,  when  transcribing  from  Plutarch*» 
Publicola,  calls  Marcus  his  brother. 
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invented,  and  that  too  in  late  times,  to  whom  whatever  was 
recorded  of  Marcus,  the  only  one  known  in  the  time  of 
Ciceiro  and  Livy  "*',  in  the  Annals  for  the  years  after  the 
battle  might  be  transferred;  even  his  surname  of  Maximus. 
The  forger,  presupposing  that  he  was  bound  tx>  produce 
harmotiy  between  the  several  stories,  which  one  and  all 
were  to  be  received  without  a  question,  may  have  been 
perfectly  honest  and  have  satisfied  his  conscience  about  the 
man  whom  he  had  made.  How  often  have  Manius  and 
Marcus  been  confounded  '^ !  Let  him  have  been  honest 
as  he  may,  this  very  reason  leads  us  to  rejoice  in  our 
freedom;  nor  will  we  allow  it  to  be  clogged  by  his  per- 
versity and  narrowmindedness. 

How  long  the  Valerii  continued  to  hold  the  consulship 
for  their  tribe  ?  when  the  privilege  came  to  an  end  ?  these 
are  questions  on  which  the  Fasti  can  give  us  no  informa- 
tion.  The  untenable  character  of  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory does  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
so  that  ceitainty  should  begin  with  the  consular  govern- 
ment, from  there  being  a  register  of  the  consuls  for  every 
year:  its  contents,  even  on  this  side  of  the  revolution 
are  poetry  and  fiction :  the  Fasti,  which  are  designed  to 
substantiate  it,  are  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  filling  up  the 
given  space  of  time.  That  the  war  of  Porsenna  is  placed 
by  the  one  set  in  the  second,  by  others  in  the  third  year 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  far  from  an  immaterial  differ- 
ence, when  it  concerns  the  greatest  event  of  the  period : 
of  greater  importance  beyond  compare  is  it,  that  this  war 
may  probably  belong  to  a  totally  different  time,  and  that 
in  the  whole  account  of  it  there  is  nothing  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  any  criticism  whatever,  and  to  come  forth  as 
historical. 

iits  Timi  ig  to  my,  te  tiic  mantifleiipts. 
^  The  abbrevtAdon  fbr  Manias  in  tbe  qnadimte  ekaiftctcr  is  die  Etruacan  M 
tmined  over  to  die  tight.  • 
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The   war  with  PORSENNA: 


The  narrative,  which  iiince  the  lods  of  the  ancient 
Annals  has  chanced  to  acquire  the  character  of  a  tradi- 
tional history,  relates  that,  after  the  battle  of  the  forest 
of  Arsia,  the  Tarquins,  in  order  to  obtain  more  power- 
ful succour,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Lar  Porsenna^^", 
the  king  of  Clusium;  and  that  he,  when  his  intercession 
had  been  rejected,  led  his  army  against  Rome  in  their 
behalf.  But  this  cannot  possibly  have  gained  universal 
currency :  Cicero,  who  yet  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  legend  of  Porsenna  and  Scaevola*®,  says, 
neither  the  Veientines  nor  the  Latins  were  able  to  replace 
Tarquinius  on  the  Roman  throne*^.  So  that  he  either 
held  the  Veientine  war  in  which  Brutus  falls,  to  be  the 
same  with  Por^nna^d:  or  he  discriminated  between  the 
latter,  as  a  war  of  conquest,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
neighbouring  states  to  place  the  government  of  Rome  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who.  had  thrown  himself  on  their 
protection,  and  who  was  to  pay  them  dear  for  it.  And 
such  no  doubt  is  the  older  and  genuine  representation. 

This  narrative  then  makes  the  Etruscans  under  Por- 
senna march  singly  against  Rome :  and  so  the  story  runs 
in  Livy:  it  is  by  a  palpable  forgery  that  in  Dionysius 
we  find  Mamilius  and  the  Latins  taking  part  with  him: 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius  forsooth  could  not  possibly 

1196  »file  way  of  spdling  the  name  varies  between  Portena  and  Porteima  :  it 
18  a  decided  blunder  however  in  Martial  to  shorten  the  penultimate, 
«c  Pro  Sest.  21.  (48).    Ptoadox.  I.  2- 

^  Tusc.  Quarat.  iii.  12.  (27).  Tarquinius  cum  vestitui  in  regnum  nee  VHch^ 
Hum  nee  Latinorum  aimis  potuisset. 
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remain  inactive.  In  the  poetical  account  the  Etruscan 
army  appears  at  once  and  with  an  overwhekning  force 
before  the  Janiculum ;  and  the  Romans  in  the  fort  upon 
it  are  overpowered  and  fly  to  the  river.  As  the  enemy 
was  pursuing  them,  he  was  met  by  Horatius  Cocles,  to 
whom  the  duty  of  guarding  the  bridge  had  been  entrusted, 
and' by  his  comrades  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius.  Rome 
was  protected  by  three  men,  as  by  three  the  dominion  over 
Alba  had  been  won  for  her;  and  in  this  case  no  doubt 
there  was  one  of  each  tribe.  While  they  were  arresting 
the  assailing  host,  the  crowd  behind  them  were  tearing 
down  the  bridge  by  their  order :  immovably  they  bore  up 
against  the  thousands  of  the  enemy :  M .  Horatius,  the 
Raumes,  bade  his  companions  also  go  back,  and  withstood 
the  shock  of  the  foe  alone,  like  Ajax,  until  the  crash 
of  the  falling  timbers  and  the  shout  of  the  workmen  an- 
nounced that  the  work  was  accomplished.  Then  he  prayed 
to  father  Tiberinus,  that  he  would  receive  him  and  his 
arms  into  his  sacred  stream,  and  would  save  him;  and 
he  plunged  into  the  waters,  and  swam  across  to  the  city, 
amid  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  ^^^.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude  every  inhabitant,  when  the  famine  Was  raging, 
brought  him  all  the  provisions  he  could  stint  himself  of: 
afterward  the  republic  raised  a  statue  to  him,  and  gave 
hiia  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  a  day. 

The  statue  stood  in  the  Comitium  ^ :  it  happened 
once  that  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and,  by  the  advice 
of   perfidious  aruspexes,    was    removed  to    another   spot 

"**  Has  not  one  a  right  ta  be  vexed  at  the  stupidity  which  thought  Horatins 
had  puichased  his  heroic  fiune  too  cheaply  if  he  came  off  without  a  wound, 
and  so  made  a  javelin  pierce  him  through  the  thigh,  and  lame  him  for  life  ? 
Dionysius  i.  24.  livy  keeps  clear  of  such  wretched  absurdities.  It  is  another 
thing,  when  Polybius,  whether  after  different  accounts,  or  to  get  rid  of  every 
thing  fabulous  on  so  exceedingly  momentous  an  occasion,  writes  that  Gocles 
perished  in  the  river,  vi.  63. 

<9  What  Livy  calls  the  Comitium,  Dionysius  calls  eV  r^  KpariaTto  T17C 
ay opa^  ronta  :  which  should  be  carefully  noticed,  with  a  view  to  other  topo. 
graphical  statements. 
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where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  Their  fraud  how- 
ever was  divulged:  the  statue  received  a  post  on  the 
Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  and  the  Etruscans  were 
put  to  death :  this  brought  good  fortune  to  the  republic. 
In  those  days  the  boys  sang  in  the  streets : 

Who  ill  aredeth  shall  his  ill  areding  rue: 

and  the  saying  continued  from  that  time  forth  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  ^^^. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  expression  circtimarare  in 
the  grant  to  Codes  should  be,  that  he  was  to  receive  all 
the  land  inclosed  within  a  furrow  which  at  sunset  again 
reached  the .  point  it  had  begun  from  at  sunrise  —  as 
Sultan  Mohammed  endows  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  ballads 
with  as  much  of  the  plain  of  Macedonia  as  he  can  ride 
round  in  the  course  of  a  day — ^would  be  inconceivable^ 
if  we  had  any  right  to  look  here  for  historical  tradition. 
For  such  a  line  would  have  comprehended  something 
near  a  square  league :  and  more  than  two  hundred  years 
afterward,  when  Italy  had  been  subdued,  but  fifty  jugers 
were  bestowed  on  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus;  which  he 
himself  reproved  as  an  act  of  extravagant  prodigality*. 
The  republic  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  make 
such  large  grants :  but  the  poet  was  at  liberty  to  disregard 
both  these  objections.  The  narrow  limits  within  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  old  Roman  manners  and  laws  to  confine 
landed  property,  salutary  as  they  were  to  the  state,  did 
not  on  that  account  act  the  more  as  a  check  on  the  desires 
of  individuals;  wealth  has  in  all  ages  been  deemed  the 
pleasantest  meed  of  virtue :  and  as  the  poets  in  Epirus 
and  on   Oljrmpus   sing  of  the  golden   trappings  on   the 


"»  Gellius  IV.  6. 
*  Pliny  XVIII.  4.  Valerius  Maximus  iv.  3.  6.  Columella  i.  3.  Curius 
Dentatus,  prospeio  ductu  parta  victoria,  ob  eximiam  virtutem  defexente  populo 
pTsmii  nomine  qainqaaginta  soli'  jnge^^  sapia  aHisularem  triamphalemque 
fortunam  putavit  esse :  repudiatoque  publico  muneie,  plebeia  mensura  (septe- 
num  jugerum)  contentus  est. 
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horses  of  the  klepts,  and  of  the  golden  raimaat  of  the 
damsels ;  so  the  vatea  likewise  fabled  of  such  splendid 
rewards  for  Cocles  and '  Scsevola,  as  Ennius  would  nerer 
have  dreamt  of  as  attainable  by  Seipio  Africanus. 

Just  as  little  did  they  trouble  themaelves  about  the 
difficulty  how  Borne  could  be  starved  by  an  enemy  who 
was  only  encamped  on  the  Janiculum,  even  supposing 
him  to  have  commanded  the  river.  To  account  for  this, 
the  annalists  devised  certain  predatory  expeditions  on  the 
left  bank ;  and  then,  to  supply  the  dearth  of  action  and 
for  the  honour  of  their  ancestors,  they  further  invented 
a  stratagem  of  the  consuls,  by  whicli  the  Etruscans  are 
entrapt  and  suffer  a  considerable  loss. 

For  the  poem  it  was  enough,  that  Rome  was  reduced 
to  desperate  straits  by  famine.  Hereupon  a  young  man, 
Caius,  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  to 
kill  the  invading  king.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Tuscan  language,  and  made  his  way  up  to  the  prseto- 
rium,  where  he  slew  one  of  the  king^s  attendants,  instead 
of  Porsenna.  Being  overpowered  and  disarmed,  in  scorn  of 
the  rack  which  awaited  him  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
the  flame  of  the  fire  upon  the  altar :  the  king  bade  him 
depart  in  peace;  and  Scsevola,  as  from  that  day  forth 
he  was  called,  because  he  now  had  only  his  left  hand, 
warned  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  if  he  prized  his  life, 
to  desist  from  the  war;  for  three  hundred"'^  young 
patricians  had  conspired  to  rid  their  country  of  him :  he 
himself  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  first. 

He  was  rewarded  by  the  senate  no  less  splendidly 
than  Cocles'':  but  another  tradition  modestly  named  the 
Prata  Mucia  in  the  Transtevere,  a  field,  it  would  seem, 
of  a  few  jugers,  as  the  grant  bestowed  upon  him.  Now  in 
reply  to  the  question,  how  he  came  not  to  be  remunerated 

11^1  Here  again  we  have  thia  number,  which  is  for  ever  lecoiring  at  fiur  at  the 
old  poems  extend. 
^  Dionysius  v.  35. 
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by  consulships,  I  wül  myself  suggest  the  scdutioa^  that 
at  Rome  too  the  ceremonial  law  required  a  priest  to  he 
without  a  blemish  in  any  of  his  Hmbs ;  and,  because  the 
higher  magistracies  continued  to  be  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  certain  priestly  functions,  the.  same  was  exacted 
for  them^^^.  And  if  Scsevola^s  name  was  C.  Mudus,  he 
must  have  been  a  plebeian ;  like  the  family  of  that  name 
which  appears  in  the  Fasti,  though  not  untu  three  hundred 
years  after,  whose  plebeian  character  is  most  decided ;  like 
a  P.  Mucins,  without  a  surname,  who  is  tribune  as  early 
as  in  the  third  century :  and  thus  the  consulate  would 
have  lain  out  of  his  reach,  even  if  Poraenna  had  fallen 
by  his  hand.  But  the  claim  to  him  set  up  by  the  Mucü 
is  doubtless  amcmg  the  most  glaring  instances  of  the  family 
vanity  censured  by  Cicero  and  Livy.  The  peculiar 
Roman  name  for  persons,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  termed, 
the  pnetwrnen,  was  of  old  no  less  predominant  in  general 
use  than  christian  niones  are  nowadays  in  Italy:  even 
Polybius  is  still  in  the  habit  of  putting  PubUus  and 
Titus  for  Scipio  and  Flamininus^:  and  as  the  practice 
from  that  time  forward  decreases,  it  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent  the  further  we  go  back.  Thus  the  hero 
of  the  old  lays  would  probably  be  merely  called  Caius: 
that  he  was  originally  regarded  as  a  patrician,  as  Diony- 
sius  terms  himi^^which  indeed,  if  he  were  a  Mucius, 
could  only  be  excusable  from  the  ignorance  of  a  foreigner, 
— is  the  more  probable  on  account  of  the  three  hundred 
young  men  of  whom  he  speaks  as  his  associates  in  the 
enterprise;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  one  from  every 
house :  he  himself  is  called  noble  by  Livy.  The  surname 
of  the  Mucii  according  to  Varro  had  a  totally  different 

>^^  M.  Seigias,  who  was  excluded  from  offering  up  sacrifices  by  his  coUegues, 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  cripple  (Fliny  H.  N.  vii.  29.),  had  indeed  heen 
pnetor:  but  the  inflicting  such  a  mortiflcation  on  that  heio  leads  us  to  infer 
that  three  centuries  earlier  he  would  not  have  been  eligiUe. 

M  Gaudent  pnenomine  moUBS  Auricul» :  simple  times  love  to  speak  fioni. 
liariy.  Under  the  empeion  this  firae-name  was  supplanted  by  the  surname,  first 
neglected,  then  entirely  forgotten. 
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sense,  and  signified  an  amulet  ^"* :  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
them;  Scaeva  too  was  a  surname  in  several  families: 
but  as  sciBvtia  means  lefty  the  hero'  of  the  story  might 
also  be  called  Scaevula, '  long  before  the  Mucii  were  of 
any  note. 

As  the  price  of  peacß  the  conqueror  enjoined  that  the 
Veientines  should  have  their  seven  pagi  restored  to  them**: 
and  the  fort  on  the  Janiculum  was  only  evacuated  on  the 
delivery  of  hostages.  Thus  far  did  the  feelings  of  a 
more  sensitive  age,  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  their 
ancestors,  soften  down  the  cruel  hardness  of  the  truth. 
Tacitus  alone  pronounces  the  terrible  word  undisguisedly : 
the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror^:  that 
is  to  say,  submitted  to  him  as  her  lord;  in  such  a  way 
that  the  republic  made  over  the  government  to  him,  as 
did  every  individual  a  discretionary  power  over  his 
property,  freedom,  and  life,  without  any  restriction. 
The  vanquished  state  after  this  stood  in  a  relation  to  the 
ruling  one,  like  that  of  the  individual  who  had  forfeited  his 
independence  by  an  adoption  according  to  the  process  of 
arrogation,  or  by  having  pledged  his  person  for  debt*. 
He  who  ceased  to  be  his  own  master,  retidned  what  he  had 
hitherto  possessed  as  property,  only  under  the  form  of 
^an  allowance:  it  was  the  same  with  the  state  that  had 
given  up  its  res  publica   to   a  lord,   so  that  he   might 


>UA  De  L.  li.  VI.  5.  p.  99.  Quod  paerulis  les  turpicula  in  ooUo  suspenditm, 
— scaBYola  sppellata :  thus  the  Floientine  MS. 

^  De  agio  VeientibuB  lestituendo  impetratuniy  says  Livy:  can  ooe  read 
such  airoganoe  without  indignatioa. 

^  Sedem  Jovis  Opt.  Max.  quam  non  Poneima  dettiia  urhe^  neque  Qalli 
capta,  temerare  potuisaent.  Hist.  iii.  ^2.  Taken  literally,  the  meaning  of 
Tacitus  would  be,  that  Ponenna  had  been  unable  to  violate  it,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  not  master  of  the  Capitol :  it  is  likdy  however  that  pottduent  reft» 
only  to  the  Gauls. 

^  In  the  formulary  for  surrendering  a  dty  in  livy  i.  38,  the  king  asks  the 
envoys:  Estne  populus  CoUatinus  in  sua  potestate? — Est — Deditisne  vos, 
popidumque  CoUatinum,  urbem,  agroa,  aquam,  termlnos,  delubra,  utensilia, 
divina  humanaque  omnia,  in  meam  populique  Romaai  ditionem  ?— Dedimus. 
— At  ego  recipio. 
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take  everything  from  it  at  will ;  and  not  only  the  public 
property,  but  that  of  every  individual.  This  condition  of 
outlawry  did  not  terminate  until  the  capacity  of  per- 
sonal rights  had  been  reestablished  by  a  process  answer- 
ing to  that  of  emancipation.  It  was  a  partial  exercise  of 
this  plenary  power,  when  a  town  thus  reduced  to  depend- 
ence was  amerced  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory ;  and 
this  was  very  frequently  a  third  :  afterward,  unless  the 
remainder  was  expressly  given  back  in  free  possession,  a 
tax  on  the  produce  of  all  the  cultivated  land  was  to 
be  paid;  which  the  Romans  usually  assessed  at  a  tenth. 
I  have  called  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  third 
of  the  plebeian  districts  which  Rome  possessed  under  *Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  was  lost ;  and  I  obsei*ved  that  this  loss  must 
have  been  incurred  in  the  war  we  call  the  war  of  Por- 
senna*:  the  mention  of  the  seven  pagi  in  the  Annals 
does  not  prove  that  nothing  more  was  taken  away.  But 
there  had  also  been  preserved  a  tradition  that  the  Ro- 
mans at  one  time  paid  a  tenth  to  the  Etruscans  ^^^ :  and 
this  too  can  only  be  referred  to  the  present  period :  it 
was  raised  on  the  districts  left  to  them,  and  on  the 
public  domain. 

It  was  not  until  the  town  which  had  surrendered 
its  independence  to  another,  had  recovered  it,  that  a 
treaty  with  it  could  have  place;  just  as  an  individual 
could  not  enter  into  any  contract  with  those  who  were 
subject  to  his  paternal  authority,  or  with  his  slaves  and 
bondmen.  Pliny  therefore  either  uses  a  very  inappropri- 
ate expression ;  or  the  laws  imposed  by  Porsenna  on  the 
Romans  belong  to  the  time  when  at  least  the  form  of 
independence,  though  defenseless  indeed  and  null,  was 
given  back  to  them.  The  document  from  his  manner 
of  citing  it  would  seem  to  have  been  still  in  existence, 
and    it    shews    how  low   they  had   fallen.      They   were 

•  AbOTep.361.n.911. 

1^  From  which  Heicules  ddiyered  them  ;  that  ia  to  My,  their  own  proweMi. 
Platurch  Qucest.  Rom.  xviii.  p.  267.  e. 

Hh 
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expressly  prohibited  finom  employing  iron  for  any  other 
purpose  than  agriculture  ^^^ :  the  people  on  whom  a  com- 
mand of  this  kind  was  laid,  must  have  been  compelled 
beforehand  to  deliver  up  all  their  anns^^. 

A  confession  that  Rome  did  homage  to  Porsenna 
as  its  sovran  lord,  is  involved  in  the  story  that  the 
senate  sent  him  an  ivory  throne  and  the  other  badges  of 
royalty^:  for  in  this  very  manner  are  the  Etruscan 
cities  represented  to  have  acknowledged  L.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  as  their  prince. 

What  Livy  says  concerning  the  evacuation  of  the 
citadel  on  the  Janiculum,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  restoration  of  independence  to  the  dty  after  it  had 
been  disarmed.  The  twenty  patrician  hostages,  boys 
and  damsels,  refer  clearly  from  their  number  to  the 
curies  of  the  first  two  tribes;  whose  precedence  extend- 
ed, as  was  reasonable,  to  whatever  sacrifices  were  to 
be  made.  With  regard  to  these  hostages  there  is  again 
a  twofold  story :  the  more  celebrated  one,  that  Clcelia 
effected  her  escape  out  of  Etruria  at  the  head  of  the 
maidens,  and  swam  across  tlie  Tiber;  that  she  was  sent 
back,  was  restored  to  liberty  by  Porsenna,  and  allowed 
to  deliver  the  boys  out  of  their  captivity ;  and  that 
she  was  then  rewarded  at  Rome  with  a  horse  and  arms  ^, 

1140  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxiv.  39.  In  fiedcre  quod  ezpulsis  legibus  populo 
Romano  dedit  Ponenna,  nominatim  comprehetuum  invenimuty  ne  feno  nisi  in 
Agri  cultomn  utoentiur.  This  and  the  equally  important  paaaage  of  Tadtos 
(note  1137)  were  fint  noticed  by  Beaufort:  and  they  are  peifectly  sufficient  ftr 
his  purpose,  which  was  merely  negative.  The  critical  examination  of  this  war 
is  the  most  successful  part  of  that  remarkable  little  work. 

41  Anna  ademta^  oMdetqw  imperatiy  would  be  the  way  of  teOing  die  story, 
if  the  historian  were  speaking  of  a  town  which  had  submitted  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  Romans.  Dionysius  does  not  fall  far  short  of  this  confession,  in  a  harangue 
put  into  the  mouth  of  M.  Valerius :  Si3oi/t€«  koi  dyopdv,  koi  SwXa,  itai 
raWa  otruu  eheovTO  Tvßprivoi  nrapa<Tye7¥  €wi  t^  KaraXvo-ei  tow 
iroXifjLOv,  V.  66.  This  is  not  indeed  irapalilovre^  rd  ovXa,  and  sounds 
rather  as  if  it  was  done  in  compliance  with  a  military  requisition :  but  that  is 
the  very  point  where  the  disguise  lies. 

'^*  Dionysius  ▼.  36.    See  above  p.  306. 

*>  Fragment  of  IHon  Cassius  iv  in  Bekker*f  Aneod.  i.  p.  133.  8. 
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and  a  statue  in  the  Via  Sacra  of  a  damsel  on  horseback : 
— ^the  more  obscure  one,  that  Tarquinius  fell  upon  the 
hostages  as  thej  were  conducted  into  the  Etruscan  camp ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Valeria  who  fled  back  to  die 
dty,  massacred  diem  all^^^. 

Porsenna  meanwhile  had  returned  to  Clusium:  he 
had  seQt  his  son  Aruns  with  a  part  of  his  army  against 
Alicia,  in  those  days  the  principal  city  of  Lathim  ^^^. 
The  Aricines  received  suceour  from  other  cities,  among 
the  rest  from  Cuma:  and  the  Cumans,  who  had  die 
distresses  of  a  hard  siege  to  arenge,  decided  die  defeat 
of  the  Etruscans,  whose  general  fdl.  The  fugidyes  met 
with  hospitable  entertainment  at  Rome,  and  their  wounds 
were  taken  care  of;  many  of  them  were  imwilling  to 
leave  the  city  again,  and  built  the  Vicus  Tuscus:  Por- 
senna, that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in  magnanimity, 
gave  back  the  hostages  and  the  seven  pagi^. 

The  Roman  annalists  let  the  Etruscan  hero  display 
his  liberality  at  the  expense  of  his  dependents  or  allies ; 
for  these  pagi  had  been  restored  to  Veii:  and  had  this 
occurred  to  them,  they  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
devise  some  act  of  perfidy  or  other,  by  which  the  Veien- 
tines  should  have  exasperated  the  noble  spirit  of  their 
protector  to  punish  them;  just  as  a  like  inducement 
was  contrived,  to  make  him  abandon  the  Tarquins.  But 
even  in  the  dme  of  the  decemcvirs  so  far  were  the  Ra- 
mans from  having  regained  their  Etruscan  territory,  that 
die  Tiber  dien  formed  their  boundary ;  for  the  exception 

^^^  Pliny  XXXIV.  13.    The  two  stories  are  clumsily  mixed  up  together  by 
iMonysius  T.  83,  and  by  Plutarch  PublicoL  c.  19. 

'*^  For  tfaia  reoon  it  has  a  temple  of  Diana :  Ae  oppositioii  to  Tavquinitifl 
made  by  TunuiB  Herdonius  contains  a  leference  to  the  pretenaiona  and  the 
drcumstanoes  of  this  dty :  so  does  the  account  in  Dionysius  (v.  61)  of  the 
Aricines  exciting  Latinm  to  war  against  Rome. 

^  No  doubt  the  traditions  weie  stffl  richer  in  individual  histakioet  of  a  ddval- 
rons  intereonrse  during  the  war  with  Porsenna.  The  following  is  aasoiedly  an 
andent  one :  a  truce  had  been  concluded,  and  it  happened  that  some  games 
were  celebrated  just  at  the  same  time :  on  üiis  the  Tuscan  generals  came  into  the 
city,  won  the  crown,  and  received  it    Servius  on  ^n.  xi.  134. 

|IU2 
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of  the  Janiculum  and  the  Ager  Vaticanus  may  go  for 
nothing. 

Were  the  Romans  incapable  of  feeling  that  chains 
which  we  burst  by  our  own  strength  are  an  ornament? 
The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  before  Aricia  is  unques- 
tionably historical :  the  victory  of  the  Cumans,  which  led 
Aristodemus  to  the  sovranty,  was  related  in  Grecian 
annals:  had  not  those  of  the  Romans  through  false 
shame  concealed  their  previous  humiliation,  they  might 
have  told  with  triumph  how  their  ancestors  had  courage- 
ously seized  ujpon  that  moment,  although  disarmed  and 
threatened  in  what  they  held  dearest,  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrant.  At  sudi  a  time  the  flight  of  the  hostages 
might  avail  to  some  purpose,  and  the  heroine  who  led 
them  might  de^rve  to  be  rewarded. 

This  insurrection  must  have  placed  much  of  tUe 
property  which  belonged  to  the  foreign  ruler  within 
the  city,  at  the  disposal  of  the  emancipated  Romans; 
and  thus  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical  custom 
at  auctions  of  selling  the  goods  of  king  Porsenna.  Livy, 
who  found  it  still  in  existence,  felt  that  it  did  not  agree 
with  the  story  about  the  amicable  termination  of  the 
war :  only  he  ought  likewise  to  have  rejected  the  shallow 
explanation  of  it  which  was  offered. 

That  Porsenna  was  a  hero  in  the  Etruscan  legends, 
that  they  must  have  placed  him  in  very  remote  ages 
beyond  the  reach  of  history,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
fabulous  account  of  his  monument;  a  building  totally 
inconceivable,  except  as  raised  by  magic,  and  which 
must  have  vanished  like  Aladdin'^s  palace  *.  Possibly  the 
Roman  tradition  may  not  have  had  any  ground  for  con- 
necting him  with  that  Etruscan  war  which  cast  Rome 
down  from  her  highth:  thus  much  we  may  assert,  that 
of  this  war  down  to  its  end  not  a  single  stroke  can  pass 
for  historical. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  annals,  owing  to 

«  See  abo?e  note  365. 
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the  barren  invention  of  their  authors,  to  repeat  the  same 
incidents  on  different  occasions,  and  that  too  more  than 
once.  Thus  the  story  of  Porsenna^s  war  reflects  the 
image  of  that  with  Veii  in  the  year  277)  which  after 
the  misfortune  on  the  Cremera  brought  Rome  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.  In  this  again  the  Veientines  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Janiculum ;  and  in  a  more  intel- 
ligible manner,  after  a  victory  in  the  field:  here  again 
the  city  was  saved  by  a  Horatius ;  the  consul  who  arrived 
with  his  army  at  the  critical  moment  by  forced  marches 
from  the  land  of  the  Volscians:  the  victors,  encamping 
on  the  Janiculum,  sent  out  foraging  parties  across  the 
river  and  laid  waste  the  country;  until  some  skirmishes, 
which  again  took  place  by  the  temple  of  Hope  and  at 
the  Colline  gate,  checked  their  depredations :  yet  a  severe 
famine  arose  within  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  though 
all  this  has  only  been  transplanted  into  the  war  of  Por- 
senna  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  yet  few  events  of  the 
early  ages  are  so  decidedly  historical  as  the  result  of  that 
war.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  result  was  that  of 
the  war  in  the  year  277»  although  this  indeed  dies  away 
without  coming  to  a  conclusion :  that  by  which  Rome, 
though  it  recovered  itself  and  regained  its  independence, 
lost  ten  regions,  must  be  placed  before  the  secession  of  the 
commonalty ;  for  at  that  time  the  tribes  must  have  been 
only  twenty,  or  one  and  twenty ;  to  which  last  number  it 
is  said  in  the  Annals  that  they  were  raised  in  the  year  259. 
I  think  however  it  was  not  very  far  off  from  that  period. 

That  the  returns  of  the  census  anterior  to  the  conquest 
by  the  Gauls  are  spurious,  is  a  point  by  no  means  made 
out;  and  at  all  events  they  represent  a  view  that  was 
'  taken  of  the  growth  or  the  decline  of  the  Roman  state. 
Had  an  annalist  invented  them,  he  would  have  framed 
them  to  suit  with  his  stories:  if  then  they  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  Annals,  they  must  be  expressions 
handed  down  from  a  time  considerably  earlier,  and  so 
are  deserving  of  attention.      Now   Dionysius  gives    the 
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rettums  of  the  years  246,  256,  and  261,  by  the  numbers 
130000,  150700,  and  110000:  in  our  annalists  the  war 
with  Porsenna  falls  between  the  first  and  second :  betweoi 
256  and  261  there  is  neither  a  pestilence  nor  a  loss  of 
territory;  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  the  victory  over 
the  Latins.  Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous :  if  however 
we  do  not  let  ourselves  be  dazzled  by  the  Annals  because 
they  hold  up  dates  to  our  view,  we  may  still  make  an 
attempt  to  explain  this.  The  former  increase  may  have 
arisen  from  the  extension  of  the  Cserite  franchise:  the 
decrease  of  40700,  during  years  for  which  Livy  hardly 
gives  anything  but  names  with  scarce  a  single  event,  from 
the  loss  of  the  regions  wrested  from  Rome,  perhaps  also 
from  that  of  towns  taken  from  Latium.  For  who  can 
certify  us  that  the  great  Volsdan  war  did  not  also  occur 
within  this  period?  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
citizens,  wheth^  of  Rome  or  Latium,  cannot  have  been 
quite  proportionate  to  that  of  territory;  since,  eves 
if  the  main  part  continued  to  cleave  to  the  soil  in  the 
conquered  district,  yet  without  doubt  many  removed  to 
dwell  with  their  remaining  free  fellow-countrymen. 

In  this  way  the  war  is  brought  nearer  to  the  epoch 
of  the  building  of  Capua,  which  took  place,  according 
to  Cato,  about  the  year  283*:  and  the  same  will  have 
been  the  period  of  djat  Etruscan  dominion  over  a  nation 
nearer  their  home,  the  Volsdans,  of  which  the  same  Cato 
had  spoken  at  length  ^^^^.  Nor  is  the  servitude  of  Latium 
under  Mezentius  anything  but  the  recollection  of  this 
time  thrown  back  into  an  earlier:  and  perhaps  the  anti- 
quarian learning  of  Virgil  may  have  actually  made  him 
acquainted  with  traditions  representing  the  same  Etruscan, 
whose  yoke  Latium  afterward  cast  off  again,  as  the  taker 
of  Agyllaf ;  which  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  when  it  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  may  still  have  been  a  purely 
Tyrrhenian  city. 

*  Above  p.  00.  11«'  Servius  quoted  «boye,  note  806. 

t  iBn.  Till.  479.  f f.    See  above  p.  SO. 
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It  is  true,  if  the  date  of  the  Etruscan  war  against 
Cuma  were  historically  certain,  internal  reasons  would 
forbid  our  placing  the  expedition  of  Aristodemus  to  Aricia 
above  ten  years  later  than  the  common  accounts:  for  it 
is  incredible  enough  already  that  the  oligarchs  should 
have  delayed  seeking  his  destruction,  when  their  motive 
for  doing  so  was  their  animosity  conceived  during  that 
war,  until  twenty  years  after  it"**.  It  was  not  in  this 
smouldering  way  that  feuds  crept  along  in  the  states  of 
antiquity.  But  it  is  solely  from  his  own  calculations  that 
Dionysius  determined  the  length  of  this  period ;  for  the 
date  of  the  Cuman  war  was  fixed  for  him  by  Greeks**, 
that  of  the  Aricine  by  Romans.  To  my  mind  chrono- 
logical statements  concerning  a  war  in  which  the  rivers 
tiun  their  course  backward,  carry  just  as  much  weight  as 
those  in  the  fable  of  the  Pelopids  where  the  sun  does  the 
same:  and  if  any  one  believes  that  the  Cuman  history 
of  this  period  rests  on  surer  foundations  than  the  Roman, 
let  him  compare  the  story  of  Aristodemus  in  Dionysius 
with  the  one  in  Plutarch^. 

11«  DioDjrgiug  VII.  5. 
*^  Periiai»  by  Tinuent :  but  more  probably  by  the  chranides  of  Naple«, 
wboe  the  fogitiTes  from  Cuma  found  a  leoeption ;  and  that  tbeae  bioogbt  over 
legendary  tales  with  them  is  no  leas  oertain  than  that  they  did  not  preserve  any 
authentic  documents.  If  Herodotus  (i.  29)  made  a  mistake  of  ten  Olympiads 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  what  importance  is  due  to  a  date  of  this 
kind.    The  mention  of  the  Campaniana  is  a  sign  that  the  source  was  recent. 

M  Mulier.  Virtut.  xxvi.  p.  261.  According  to  this  vosion  it  is  to  the 
Romans  that  Aristodemus  brings  assistance. 
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THE   PERIOD 
DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  TARQUINIUS. 


When  we  reach  the  borders  of  mythical  story,  which 
without  a  miracle  could  not  be  immediately  followed  by 
amials,  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  a  division  of  time  into 
periods :  so  that  I  am  not  to  be  reproached  for  its  being 
immethodical.  The  opinion  we  a^e  to  form  with  regard 
to  the  pretended  histories  of  the  period  just  marked  out, 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  historians.  .  Livy 
under  251  and  252  narrates  a  war  against  Pometia  and 
the  Auruncians,  and  repeats  the  same  again  afterward, 
under  the  year  259,  as  a  war  against  the  Volscians  ^^^^ : 
of  an  oversight  like  this  Dionysius  could  not  be  guilty, 
and  he  relates  it  only  in  the  latter  year.  On  the  other 
hand  Livy,  who  on  this  point  is  the  more  inconsiderate 
of  the  two,  displays  much  greater  judgement  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Sabine  wars ;  mentioning  nothing  about  them 
except  two  triumphs  out  of  the  Fasti ;  without  a  syllable 
on  the  military  occurrences  of  the  five  campaigns  circum- 
stantially recounted  by  Dionysius. 

Nor  does  the  latter  go  less  into  detail  in  describing 
the  events  of  the  Latin  war;  concerning  which  nothing 
but  the  battle  of  Regillus  is  narrated  in  Livy ;  except 
under  255,  where  it  is  said,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that 
Fidenae  was  besieged,  Crustumeria  taken,  Praeneste  came 
over  to  the  Romans.     As  to  the  celebrated  battle  itself 

IUI  The  three  hundred  hostages  who  are  put  to  death  in  ii.  16,  are  the  same 
who  are  given  up  in  ii.  22. 
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he  tells  us  candidly,  that  if  some,  whom  he  followed, 
placed  it  in  the  year  255,  others  put  it  off  till  258  under 
the  consulship  of  Postumius;  Dionysius  does  so:  from 
which  variation  it  is  clear  that  the  oldest  triumphal  Fasti 
made  no  mention  of  it.  Without  doubt  too  it  was  only 
the  later  annalists  who  spoke  of  Postumius  as  the  com- 
mander; they  had  already  forgotten  that  the  Africa- 
nus  whose  renown  was  sung  by  the  Calabrian  muses,  was 
the  first  Roman  who  gained  a  surname  from  his  con- 
quest ^^* ;  and  they  did  not  observe  how  frequently  sur- 
names derived  from  a  place  of  residence  occur  in  the  Fasti 
of  the  earliest  times:  as  the  Claudii  took  that  of  Re- 
giUensis,  so  did  the  Postumii.  As  inserted  in  history 
this  battle  stands  without  the  slightest  result  or  con- 
nexion :  the  victory  is  complete ;  and,  after  several  years 
have  passed  away  in  inaction,  a  federal  treaty  sets  its 
seal  to  the  perfect  independence  and  equality  of  the 
Latins,  the  very  point  to  decide  which  the  battle  was 
fought. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  merely  a  heroic  lay ;  an- 
other fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dionysius. 
Before  the  melancholy  contest  between  the  two  kindred 
nations  broke  out,  they  engaged  to  keep  at  peace  for  a 
year,  that  the  numberless  ties  by  which  their  citizens  were 
reciprocally  bound,  might  be  amicably  dissolved.  Permis- 
sion was  also  granted  jto  such  women  of  each  nation  as  had 
married  in  the  other,  to  return  to  their  friends,  and  to 
take  their  daughters  along  with  them.  All  the  Roman 
women ^  left  their  Latin  husbands:  all  the  Latin  women, 
except  two,  remained  at  Rome.  The  proud  virtue  of  the 
matrons  was  still  blooming  in  full  purity  at  the  time  when 
these  lays  were  composed. 

^^  Primus  certe  hie  impentor  nomine  victs  ab  k  gentis  est  nobilitatus: 
ezempb  ddnde  hnjus,  etc.    Livyxxx.  45. 

^  Away  with  the  insipid  refinement  fiiKpou  htT»  waaai,  Dionysias 
VI«  1. 
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The  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus,  such  as  Livy  describes 
it,  is  no  engagement  between  two  armies ;  it  is  a  conflict 
of  heroes  like  those  of  the  Iliad.  All  the  leaders  encoun- 
ter hand  to  hand,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  victory  is 
thrown  now  into  one  scale,  now  into  the  opposite ;  while 
their  troops  fight  without  producing  any  effect.  The 
dictator  Fostumius  wounds  king  Tarquinius,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  advances  to  meet  him  ^^** :  T.  ^bu- 
tius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  wounds  the  Latin  dictator : 
but  he  himself  too  is  disabled,  and  forced  to  retire  from 
the  field.  Mamilius,  only  aroused  by  his  hurt,  leads  the 
cohort  of  the  Roman  emigrants  to  the  charge,  and  breaks 
the  front  lines  of  the  enemy :  this  glory  the  Roman  lays 
could  not  allow  to  any  but  fellow-citizens,  under  whatever 
banner  they  might  be  fighting.  M.  Valerius,  sumamed 
Maximus,  falls  as  he  is  arresting  their  progress  :  Publius 
and  Marcus,  the  sons  of  Publicola,  meet  their  death,  while 
they  are  rescuing  the  body  of  their  uncle  ^ :  but  the  dicta- 
tor with  his  cohort  avenges  them  all,  repulses  the  emigrants 
and  puts  them  to  flight.  In  vain  does  Mamilius  strive 
to  restore  the  day  :  he  is  slain  by  T.  Herminius,  the  com- 
rade of  Cocles :  Herminius  again  is  pierced  through  with 
a  javelin,  while  he  is  stripping  the  Latin  general  of  his 
arms.  The  Roman  knights,  fighting  on  foot  before  the 
standards,  at  length  decided  the  victory :  then  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  routed  the  yielding  enemy. 
In  the  battle  the  dictator  had  vowed  a  temple  to  the 
Dioscuri :   two  gigantic  youths  on  white  horses  were  seen 

^^  Diooyrius  is  vexed  with  Maoer  and  Oelliiu,  for  not  aüculadng  duit  Tu- 
quinius,  even  suppoung  him  the  gnndson  of  Friscus,  must  have  been  ninety 
yean  old  :  is  it  intentionally  that  he  suppresses  their  both  calling  the  exile  the 
son  of  Prisctts  ?  so  that  acocnding  to  the  tables  his  age  must  have  been  120.  He 
himself  substitutes  Titus  Tarquinius  for  his  father,  with  a  view  of  saving  the 
battle  for  history. 

^  This  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  alone :  that  it  is  drtwn  hem  an  ancient 
source  is  the  more  certain,  since  they  come  forward  as  actors  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  history.    See  Olaieanus  and  Sylburg  on  Dionysius  vi.  12. 
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fighting  in  the  front  lines ;  and  I  sunnise— from  its  being 
sfdd,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  vow,  that 
the  dictator  promised  rewards  to  the  first  two  who  should 
scale  the  wall  of  the  enemy's  camp— -that  the  poem  related, 
nobody  had  challenged  these  prizes,  because  the  way  for 
the  legions  had  been  opened  by  the  Tyndarids  ^^^.  The 
pursuit  was  not  yet  over,  when  the  two  deities  appeared 
at  Rome,  covered  with  dust  and  blood :  they  wash^  them- 
selves and  their  arms  in  the  fountain  of  Jutuma  beside 
the  tenlple  of  Vesta,  and  announced  the  events  of  the 
day  to  the  people  ass^nbled  in  the  Comitium:  on  the 
odier  side  of  the  fountain  the  promised  temple  was  built. 
The  print  of  a  horse's  hoof  in  the  basalt  on  the  field  of 
battle  remained  to  attest  the  presence  of  the'  heavenly 
combatants  ^^. 

This  it  must  be  owned  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  epical 
narrative ;  and  yet  assiuredly  bur  historians  were  not  ac« 
quainted  with  the  genuine  old  representation.  This  gigan- 
tic battle,  in  which  the  gods  openly  take  part  and  deter- 
mine the  result,  closes  the  Lay  of  the  Ta/rquins;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  conjecturing 
that  in  the  old  poem  the  whole  generation  who  had 
been  warring  with  one  another  ever  since  the  crime  of 
Sextus,  were  swept  away  in  this  Miyrt  of  Heroes:  he 
himself  according  to  Dionysius  fell  here.  If  in  our  ac- 
counts king  Tarquinius  is  only  wounded  and  escapes,  this 
is  by  way  of  making  the  story  tally  with  the  historical 
fact  of  his  dying  at  Cuma.  Mamilius  is  slain :  Mar- 
cus Valerius  Maximus  is  slain,  in  spite  of  the  historical 
traditions  that  he  was  dictator  some  years  after :  and 
Fublius  Valerius,  who  also  finds  his  death,  is  assuredly 
not  Publicola's  son,  but  Fublicola  himself.  Herminius 
is  among  them :   so  most  unquestionably  was  Larcius,  the 

^^^  Ai  was  the  caae  in  the  battle  of  Fabndas  against  the  Lucanlans.    Vale- 
rioB  Max.  I.  8.  6. 

^  Cäoero  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  h\l\\. 
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second  companion  of  Cocles,  and  doubtless  no  other  than 
the  first  dictator:  only  he  is  kept  in  the  background, 
because  the  poet  has  put  a  different  one  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  Thus  the  manes  of  Lucretia  were  appeased: 
and  the  men  of  the  heroic  age  depart  out  of  the  world 
before  injustice  begins  to  domineer,  and  gives  birth  to 
insurrection,  in  the  state  which  they  had  delivered. 

The  account  in  the  Annals,  which  places  the  death 
of  Publicola  in  the  year  251,  is  not  more  authentic  than 
the  poetical  story:  assuredly  it  has  no  other  foundation  than 
that  his  name  is  not  met  with  further  on  in  the  Fasti. 
The  funeral  orations  of  his  family  have  supplied  us  with 
the  information  that  the  matrons  mourned  ten  months  for 
him,  as  they  did  for  Brutus ;  and  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense.  According  to  one  story  it  was  de^ 
frayed  from  the  common  chest  of  the  burghers  ^^^ ;  which 
agrees  with  his  name  Poplicola:  according  to  the  other 
a  quadrant  ahead  ^^  was  contributed  by  the  people,  that 
is,  by  the  commonalty :  for  this  was  a  plebeian  mark  of 
respect.  Probably  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  practice 
neither  of  the  two  estates  was  behindhand  with  the  other, 
as  the  fact  is  represented  on  the  decease  of  Menenius 
Agrippa^.  The  payment  of  such  a  last  honour  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  either  of  the  two  died  in 
want. 

The  death  of  Tarquinius  at  Cuma  is  certainly  histori- 
cal :  but  the  only  reason  for  its  being  placed  in  the  year 
259  is  no  doubt  because  the  ferment  among  the  common- 
alty broke  out  in  that  year ;  and  the  tradition  ran,  that, 

^'^  De  publico  est  elatus.    Livy  ii.  16. 

^  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  23.  p.  109.  The  Greek  language,  less  rich  in 
political  tenns  than  the  Latin,  has  only  the  single  woid  S^/uo«  to  expiess 
the  whole  people  and  the  commonalty  :  this  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  mii- 
appiehensions. 

^  The  passage  on  this  subject  in  Dionysius  (vi.  96)  desenres  attention,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estates  are  distinguished ;  but  it  is  of  too 
great  length  to  be  inserted  here. 
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80  long  as  he  liyed,  the  patricians  kept  within  boimds. 
Aristodemus,  whose  name  is  infamous  among  the  earlier 
Greek  tyrants  for  his  atrocities,  became  the  heir  of  his 
illustrious  client;  «id  some  years  after  brought  forward 
claims  to  his  property,  and  made  them  good  against  the 
republic.  Of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Roman 
exiles,  some  may  have  been  still,  alive  and  among  the 
followers  of  Appius  Herdonius  when  he  seized  the  Capi- 
tol,  and  may  have  breathed  their  last  in  the  birthplace 
of  their  fathers. 

Among  the  events  placed  in  this  last  portion  of  the 
mythical  age  is  the  reception  of  the  Claudian  gens:  in 
the  year  250  Attus  Clausus,  a  powerful  Sabinie,  migrated 
with  the  members  and  clients  of  his  house  to  Rome. 
Clausus  is  in  Virgil  the  eponymus  of  the  house  and  of 
the  tribe,  belonging  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  Romans  * : 
which  indisputably  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity: 
Claudius  is  derived  from  Clausus,  as  Julius  is  from 
lulus,  and  is  not  a  dialectic  variety  of  the  name.  I  here 
repeat  the  conjecture  that  the  Claudii  were  designed  to 
replace  the  Tarquinian  house  and  tribe -|-.  So  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  ground  for  the  statement  that  two 
jugers  of  public  land  were  assigned  to  every  client; 
and  the  plebeians  in  this  tribe  may  have  been  quite 
as  independent  as  in  every  other:  else  it  would  look 
like  an  attempt  to  intermix  tribes  of  clients  with  those 
composed    of    the   free    proprietors^^".      The    one    and 

*  Above  note  915.  t  Aboye  note  912. 

i>^  Aboye  p.  363.  lAvy  ii.  16.  His  ciyitu  data,  agerque  trans  Anienem. 
Vetus  Claudia  tribus — appellata.  This  epithet  occurs  nowhere  else,  anymore 
than  a  Claudia  nova  does ;  and  it  is  so  singular,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to 
read :  trans  Anienem  veterenu  Claudia  tribus  etc  For  some  of  my  readers  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  Afi^  vetus  was  the  aqueduct  ftom 
the  Teverone  to  Rome,  begun  by  Curius.  (Frontinus  de  Aqusd.  i.)  Now  if 
the  region  of  the  Claudian  tribe  lay  between  Fidene  and  Ficulea,  according  to 
the  reading  of  Lapns  and  Gelenius  in  Dionysius  (▼.  40),  half  of  it  would  be 
on  the  Roman  side  of  the  river  Anio :  but  the  whole  was  beyond  that  aqueducL 
If  Suetonius  (Tiber,  c.  i)  says  merely  tram  Anienem^  yet  this  does  not  re- 
fute my  conjecture. 
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twentieth  tribe  of  the  year  259  must  be  the  Crusto- 
mine  ^^^ :  this  was  the  first  that  was  substituted  for  one 
of  the  lost  ten :  as  it  was  also  the  first  which  was 
named  after  a  place,  instead  of  an  Indigea  or  Semo. 
Crustumeria  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Latin 
war:  its  citizens,  who  had  previously  been  colonists, 
now  became  plebeians. 

UR  x]||g  ]|Bg  alzeady  been  conjeetiiied  by  Panfiniiu :  who  however  had  wo 
other  nodon  on  the  subject,  than  that  there  had  been  only  twenty  plebeian 
tribes  eyer  tinoe  the  time  of  Semns. 


-♦ — 
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The  dictatorship. 


The  appointment  of  the  first  dictator  is  placed  in  the 
tenth  year  after  the  first  consuls ;  and  by  the  oldest  an- 
nalists T.  Larcius  is  named  as  the  person.  Among  a 
variety  of  contradictory  statements,  one  invented  by  the 
vanity  of  the  Valerian  house  assigned  this  honour  to  a 
nephew  of  Publicola.  According  to  the  date  just  men- 
tioned Larcius  was  consul  at  the  time,  and  so  would  only 
have  received  an  enlargement  of  his  previous  power: 
another  account  related  as  the  occasion  of  the  appoint- 
ment, what  sounds  probable  enough,  that  the  republic  had 
been  placed  by  an  unfortunate  choice  in  the  hands  of  two 
consuls  of  the  Tarquinian  faction,  whose  names  were  sub- 
sequently rendered  dubious  by  indulgence  or  by  calunmy. 

That  the  name  of  dictator  was  of  Latin  origin,  is 
acknowledged ;  and  assuredly  the  character  of  his  office, 
as  invested  with  regal  power  for  a  limited  period,  was  no 
less  so :  the  existence  of  a  dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early, 
at  Lavinium  in  Very  late  times*,  is  matter  of  history; 
and  from  Latin  ritual  books,  which  referred  to  Alban 
traditions  ^^^,  Macer  was  enabled  to  assert  that  this  magis- 
tracy had  subsisted  at  Alba^^;  though  it  is  true  that  the 
preservation  of  any  historical  record  concerning  Alba  is 
still  more  out  of .  the  question  than  that  of  any  concerning 
Rome  before  Tullus  Hostilius.     The  Latins  however  did 

*  Cicero  pro  Milone  10(27)* 
1168  xhe  Julii  had  their  altar  in  the  theatre  at  Bovillc  oonaecrated  lege  AU 
ULm ;  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  was  something  more  than  oral 
tradiuon. 

^  Dionysitts  v.  74. 
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not  merely  elect  dictators  in  their  several  cities,  but  also 
over  the  whole  nation :  from  a  fragment  of  Cato  we  learn 
that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dictator  over  the  collective 
body  of  the  Latins  "^.  Here  we  catch  a  glimmering  of 
light ;  but  we  must  follow  it  with  caution.  If  Rome  and 
Latium  were  confederate  states  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
in  the  room  of  that  supremacy  which  lasted  but  for  a 
brief  space  after  the  revolution,  they  must  have  possessed 
the  chief  command  alternately:  and  this  would  explain 
why  the  Roman  dictators  were  appointed  for  only  six 
months ;  and  how  they  came  to  have  twenty-four  lictors. 
These  were  a  symbol  that  the  governments  of  the  two 
states  were  united  under  the  same  head :  the  consuls  had 
only  twelve  between  them,  which  went  by  turns  from  one 
to  the  other.  And  so  the  dictatorship  at  the  beginning 
would  have  been  directed  solely  toward  foreign  affairs; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  consuls  along  with  the  dictator 
would  be  accounted  for :  nay,  the  dictatorship,  being  dis- 
tinct from  the  office  of  the  mctgister  populiy  might  some- 
times be  conferred  on  him,  sometimes  on  one  of  the 
consuls. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  institution  of  the  dictator- 
ship, as  in  its  very  origin  I  call  this  office,  by  the  name 
which  in  the  course  of  time  supplanted  the  earlier  one, 
was  incontestably,  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  re- 
establish the  unlimited  authority  over  the  plebeians  even 
within  the  barriers  and  the  mile  of  their  liberties  ^ :  for 
the  appeal  to  the  commonalty  granted  by  the  law  was 
from  the  sentence  of  the  consuls,  not  from  that  of  this 
new  magistrate.  Nor  does  such  an  appeal  ever  seem  to 
have  been  introduced,  even  at  the  time  when  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  grown  to  an  inordinate  excess :  the 
Romans  rather   chose  to  let  the  dictatorship  disappear: 

"»  Origin.  II.  in  PiiBdan  iv.  4. 
^  Aiica^ciy  Kai  awoKreiPfiw  «cai  oUot  koi  €¥  arpareiatK  ifivwaro, 
Ka\  ov  ToJ«  TOW  ^tjfAov  ßovov,  dwd  Ktti  Ttöy  liririnv,  xat  i^  aurrj^  riff 
ßovXij^,    ZonarM  tit.  13. 
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and  it  is  with  perfect  justice  that  the  tradition  records 
how  the  commonalty  was  alarmed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator"^. 

That  even  the  members  of  the  houses  at  the  first  had 
not  the  right  of  appealing  against  the  dictator  to  their 
comitia,  which  right  they  had  already  possessed  under  the 
kings,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Festus  ^^ :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  adds  that  they  obtained  it.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  example  of  M.  Fabius ;  who,  wJien  his  son  was  per- 
secuted by  the  ferocity  of  the  dictator,  appealed  in  his 
behalf  to  the  populus  ^ ;  to  his  peers,  the  patricians  in 
the  curies. 

The  laker  Romans  had  only  an  indistinct  knowledge 
of  .  the  dictatorship,  derived  firom  their  earlier  history. 
With  the  exception  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  second 
campaign  of  Hannibal^s  war,  whose  election  and  situation 
moreover  were  completely  at  variance  with  ancient  cus- 
tom, no  dictator  to  command  the  army  had  been  appointed 
since  50S;  and  even  the  comitia  for  elections  had  not 
been  held  by  one  since  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian 
war.  As  applied  to  the  tyranny  of  Sylla  and  the  monar- 
chy of  Cffisar,  it  was  merely  a  name,  without  any  ground 
for  such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution.  Hence  we  can 
account  for  the  errour  of  Dion  Cassius,  when,  overiooking 
the  freedom  of  the  patricians,  he  expressly  asserts  that  in 
no  instance  was  there  a  right  of  appealing  against  the 
dictator ;    that  he  might  condemn  knights  and  senators  to 

"^  Cmto  dietatcne— magnuB  pkbcm  ooetiu  inoessit 
"  V.  Optima  lex.    Postquam  provocatio  ab  eo  magistiatu  ad  populum  data 
est,  qu»  a&tea  non  eiat. 

^  Prtrvoca  ad  popuhtm^  according  to  the  law  of  Tullus  Hoatilius,  provoca. 
<«Hif,  cut  TtMut  HotiUiut  catU,  lArj  viii.  33.  The  senators  repaired  from 
the  Curia  to  the  eoneio,  that  is,  to  the  Comkiam,  dose  by  the  Curia.  Fabius 
was  not  displeased  to  be  sent  down  from  the  rostra  to  the  Comitium,  wheve  he 
Blight  «peak  freely,  as  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  the  populus.  The  aid 
of  the  tribunes  might  be  serviceable  in  case  of  extremities ;  because  their 
Sorsons  werp  inyiolable  :  but  in  no  way  could  the  affair  be  brought  before  the 
concilium  of  the  plebs. 

I  I 
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death  widiout  a  trial  ^^^^:  as  we  can  for  that  of  Dionysius,  in 
fancying  he  decided  on  every  measure  at  wiU,  even  about 
peace  and  war  ^^  Such  notions,  out  of  which  the  modems 
have  drawn  their  phrase  dictatorial  pataevi  are  suitable 
indeed  to  Sylla  and  Caesar :  with  reference  to  the  genuine 
dictatorship  they  are  utterly  mistaken  '^. 

The  same  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  is 
involved  in  the  notion  of  Dionysius,  that,  after  the  senate 
had  merely  come  to  ä  resolution  that  a  dictator  was  to  be 
appointed,  and  which  of  the  consuls  was  to  name  him,  the 
consul  exercised  an  unoontrouled  discretion  in  the  choice^  : 
which  opinion,  from  being  delivered  with  such  positive- 
ness,  has  become  the  prevalent  one  in  the  treatises  on 
Roman  antiquities.  Such  might  possibly  be  the  case,  if 
the  dictator  was  restricted  to  the  charge  of  presiding  over 
the  elections,  for  which  purpose  it  mattered  not  who  the 
individual  might  be:  in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  542, 
the  consul  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  asserted  it  as  his  right  ^^; 
and  in  the  first,  the  practice  must  already  have  been  the 
same ;  for  otherwise  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  could  not  have 
insulted  the  republic  by  nominating  M.  Glyda  *.  But 
never  can  the  disposal  of  kingly  power  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  discretion  of  a  single  elector. 

The  pontifical  lawbooks,  giving  after  their  manner 
a    historical    representation    of    the    principles    of    the 

"70  ZoBMM  quoted  above,  notf  1166. 

^'  V.  70.  73.  Ho\€fiov  Koi  elptjpri^  Ka\  wavro^  aWov  wpay/iarof 
Kvpia  i'OtpX'i)  t^vroKpdrwp  koi  dvvwevdvvo^, 

^*  Of  the  ktter  on  the  ooDtnury  aie  we  to  undexstaDd  the  statement  in  the 
lame  passage  of  Zonaras,  that  the  dictator  (like  the  consuls)  oould  not  draw 
upon  the  treasury  beyond  the  anpdit  upon  it  granted  to  him  by  the  senate. 

"  V.  73.  Ov  wapd  rov  h^/Aov  Tifw  dpytiv  fSpOßewoi — dXk*  W 
dwipS^  airoSc vdeic.  cVoi .  GoBipsm  the  whole  aoeount  just  befcn  this  of  the 
^pointment  of  T.  Lamu«. 

7«  The  senate  decned  that  the  connil  should  inquire  the  wiU  of  the  people 
as  to  the  person  to  be  appointed,  and  should  ptodaim  him  whom  they  dKwe? 
the  eooaul  mgabtA  te  ptpmlum  rogaturum  fuod  me  poteHatU  euef,  Urf 
XXVII.  6. 

*  Livy  Epit  xix.    Suetonius  Tiber,  c.  2. 
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constitution,  had  preserved  the  true  account.  For  what 
source  but  this  can  have  supplied  Dionysius  with  the 
resolution  of  the  senate,  as  it  professes  to  be,  that  a 
citizen  whom  the  senate  should  nominate  and  the  people 
approve  of,  should  govern  for  six  months  "''^  ?  The  people 
here  is  the  populus :  it  was  a  revival  of  the  ancient  custom 
for  the  king  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians :  and  that  such 
was  the  form,  is  established  by  positive  testimony  ^^. 

Still  more  frequently,  and  throughout  the  whole  first 
decad  of  LiVy,  do  we  find  a  statement  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate  whereby  a  dictator  was  appointed,  without 
any  notice  of  the  great  council  of  the  patricians  ^^.  The 
old  mode  of  electing  the  kihgs  was  restored  in  all  its  parts : 
the  dictator  after  his  appointment  had  to  obtain  the  impe- 
ritim  from  the  curies  ^^. 

1175  *0v  av  ff  re  ßovXrj    vpoeXtirai^    Koi    6  lij/io^  ivtylnjipia-rjTat. 
Dionysius  v.  70. 

^'  M.  Valerius — qui  primus  magister  a  populo  creatus  est.  Festus  ▼. 
Optima  lex. — Acoepto  senatus  decreto  ut  oamitiis  ouriatis  levocatus  de  exilio 
juttupopuli  Camillus  dictator  extemplocrearetui.  lAry  v.  46..-*Ap.  daudium 
dictatocem  coruentu  patriciorum  Servilius  consul  dixiu  vii.  6. — Before  the 
secession  of  the  plebs  Appius  was  on  the  point  of  being  created  dictator ;  but 
the  contulft  and  the  setthre*  patrum  contrived  to  prevent  it  (ii.  SO) :  so  that  the 
annalist  had  in  his  eye  an  election  by  ibejumoresy  the  curies. 

77  IV.  17.  Senatus  dlctatorem  dici  Mam.  jEmilium  jussit — 23.  Senatus 
Mam.  ^milium  dictatorem  iterum  did  jussit— 46.  Dictator  ex  S.  C.  dictus 
Q.  Servilius  Priscus.  viii.  I7.  Dictator  ex  auctoritate  senatus  dictus  P.  Come- 
lius  Rufinus.  ix.  29.  Auctore  senatu  dictatorem  C.  Junium  Bubulcum  dixit. 
X.  11.  M.  Valerium  consulem  omnes  centuris  dixere,  quem  senatus  dictatorem 
dici  jussurus  erat.  The  whole  story  of  Q.  Fabius  constraining  himself  to  dedare 
his  mortal  enemy  dictator  (ix.  38),  implies  that  L.  Pbpirius  was  already  nomi- 
nated, but  would  not  have  been  able  to  enter  upon  his  office,  unless  the  consul 
proclaimed  him.  Even  DiiHiysius  in  one  instance  recognizes  the  nomination  or 
proposal  by  the  senate,  vii.  56.  AcKTara»/)  v<p*  vfxwv  alpedek.  The 
following  passages  also  apply  to  the  dection  by  the  senate*  ii.  30.  Manium 
Valerium  creant  (conrales  senioreaque  patrum).  iv.  21.  Dictatorem  did  A- 
Servilinm  placet,  vi.  2.  Placuit  cUctatorem  did  M.  Furium  Gamillum.  viii 
12.  Dictatorem  did  C.  Sulpidum  placuit. '  The  following  passages  have  a  wider 
sense,  iii.  26.  L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus  consensu  omnium  didtur.  vi.  28. 
Dictatorem  T.  Quinctium  Cincinnatum  creavere :  creavere  contains  a  reference 
to  comitia.    See  for  instance  iv.  11. 

78  xivy  IX.  38,  under  the  year  444 :  (L.  Papirio  Cuisori)  legem  curiatam 
de  imperio  ferenti  triste  omen  diem  diffidit 

ii2 
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Fi-om  possessing  this  right  of  conferring  the  impe- 
AUniy  the  patricians  could  dispense  with  their  vote  on 
the  preliminary  nomination  of  the  senate.  The  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  dictator  was  an  affair  that  required  despatch : 
some  augury  or  other  might  interrupt  the  curies :  it  was 
bad  enough  that  there  were  but  too  many  facilities  for 
this  at  the  time  when  he  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
consul,  and  when  the  law  on  his  Imperium  was  to  be  passed. 
And  after  the  plebeians  had  obtained  a  share  in  the  con- 
sulate, as  the  senate  was  continually  becoming  more  and 
more  nearly  a  fair  mixture  of  the  two  estates,  it  was  a 
gain  for  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  provided  the  election 
could  not  be  transferred  to  the  centuries,  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  nominating  vested  in  the  senate.  Under  the 
old  system  a  plebeian  could  not  possibly  be  dictator :  and 
as  C.  Marcius  in  the  year  399  brought  this  office  iiito 
his  own  order,  whereas  in  393  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  patricians  gave  their  assent  to  the  appointment, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  change  took  place  within 
this  interval.  So  late  as  in  444  the  bestowal  of  the  impe- 
rium  was  assuredly  something  more  than  an  empty  form : 
but  it  became  such  by  the  Msenian  law:  thenceforward 
it  was  only  necessary  that  the  consul  should  consent  to 
proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  senate.  Thus  after 
that  time,  in  the  advanced  state  of  popular  freedom,  the 
dictatorship  could  occur  but  seldom  except  for  trivial 
purposes:  if  on  such  occasions  the  appointment  was 
left  to  the  consuls,  they  would  likewise  advance  pre- 
tensions to  exercise  it  in  the  solitary  instances  where 
the  office  still  had  any  real  importance  ^^^. 

However,  when  P.  Claudius  misused  his  privilege  in 
mockery,  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  procedure  was 

1^9  These  tnnsidons  are  exhibited  in  the  account  by  Dionjsius,  bow  at  the 
very  fint  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  the  people  committed  the  choice  to 
the  senate,  the  senate  to  the  consuls:  as  to  the  imperium  he  knows  nothing 
of  it  If  invented  by  him,  this  symbolical  representation  would  be  idle :  but 
he  met  with  it  in  his  books ;  and  we  are  now  already  acquainted  with  many 
similar  ones. 
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still  fresh  enough  for  the  senate  to  have  the  power  of 
annulling  the  scandalous  appointment.  To  do  so,  there 
will  not  have  been  need  even  of  the  groimd  supplied 
by  the  legal  limitation  mentioned  by  Livy,  that  none 
but  consular  men  should  be  eligible.  A  law  of  those 
early  times  can  only  have  spoken  of  prsetors  and 
^uch  as  had  been  so:  for  which  reason,  and  because 
the  praetor  continued  to  be  deemed  a  coUegue  of  the 
consuls,  it  was  not  at  variance  with  that  law  for  L.' 
Papirius  Crassus  to  be  made  dictator  in  415:  and  the 
other  cases  which,  if  the  rule  be  interpreted  strictly  of 
such  men  as  had  actually  been  consuls,  would  be  violations 
of  it,  might  probably  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  if  we 
had  prsetorian  Fasti  ^^^. 

In  a  number  of  passages  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
master  of  the  knights  was  chosen  by  the  dictator  at  pleasure. 
But  this  again  must  be  the  more  recent  practice :  at  all 
events  his  appointment  in  one  instance  is  attributed  to 
the  senate  no  less  clearly  than  that  of  the  dictator;  as 
at  the  origin  of  the  office  it  is  at  least  in  general  terms 
to  electors  ®^ :  and  the  decree  of  the  plebs  which  in  642 
raised  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  dictatorship,  enjoined 
him  to  appoint  P.  Licinius  Crassus  magüter  equitwn*. 
What  was  the  civil  character  of  this  officer,  lies  in  total 
obscurity :  that  he  was  not  merely  the  master  of  the  horse 
and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field,  is  certain.  I 
conjecture,  that  he  was  elected  by  the  centuries  of  plebeian 
knights,— «as   the  magiater  populi  was  by  the  populusy 

1180  Did  Rome  exdte  the  attention  of  Aristotle  ?  As  he  does  not  quote  its 
constitution,  which  in  his  days  was  just  in  its  prime,  in  the  PoliUct,  he 
must  in  fiict  have  been  ignoiant  of  it.  But  the  remark  (  Polit.  iv.  10.  p.  1 12.  c), 
i»  ßapßdpto¥  Tio-iv  tupovvrai  avroKpaTopa^  fkovdpyow^  probably  refers 
to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  He  alludes  to 
the  analogous  example  of  the  euymnetes ;  and  Dionysius  does  exactly  the  same 
when  speaking  of  the  dictatorship. 

81  livy  VIII.  17*  Dictator  ab  consulibus  ex  auctoritate  senatus  dictus 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  magister  equitum  M.  Antonius,  ii.  18.  of  Laidus  and 
j§p.  Cassius— cieatos  inrenio.    Oonsulaies  legere. 

•  Livy  xxvii.  5. 
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the  six  suffragia, —  and  that  he  was  their  protector*'". 
The  dictator  may  have  presided  at  the  election,  so  as  to 
let  the  twelve  centuries  vote  on  the  person  he  proposed : 
this  would  afterward  fall  into  disuse,  and  he  would  name 
his  brother  magistrate  himself. 

iMt  xiiig  vouid  be  a  reason  why  a  plebeian  could  hold  this  office  even  befoie 
the  lidnian  law.  See  above,  p.  459.  A  reference  to  the  plebeian  knights  may 
perhaps  be  discernible,  where  C  Servilius  Ahala  is  sent  by  the  dictator  to 
^p.  Mdius.    livy  iv.  14. 
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THE  COMMONALTY  BEFORE  THE  SECESSION, 
AND  THE  NEXL 


The  appointment  of  the  dictator  by  the  curies  is  a 
step  backward  from  the  constitution  of  Servius,  evincing 
a  settled  plan  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  its  advantages  and 
honours,  while  its  burthens  were  still  to  remain  with 
them.  The  encroachments  of  the  patricians  went  further : 
the  election  of  the  consuls  was  also  withdrawn  from  the 
centuries :  that  it  was  so  will  be  proved  in  the  sequel  of 
this  history,  at  the  period  when  the  plebeians  recovered 
a  part  of  their  rights.  If  this  wa6  a  sheer  usurpation, 
and  not  a  compulsory  bargain,  it  must  have  occurred 
before  the  secession  of  the  commonalty. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  history  which  contains 
not  a  word  of  such  changes  !  And  deep  as  is  the  obscurity 
lying  over  this  period,  no  less  gloomy  is  everything 
belonging  to  it  that  our  researches  can  discover.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  the  government  had 
behaved  with  kindness  to  the  commonalty :  it  is  related 
that  all  duties  were  then  done  away  with ;  that  the  city 
took  the  salt-trade  into  its  own  han^s,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  extortion  of  the  retail-dealers  ^^^ :  the  statement  that 
the  plebs  was  exempted  from  tribute,  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  either  that  the  whole  charge  of  paying  the  troops 

II»  livy  II.  9. 
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was  thrown  upon  the  aerarians  *,  or  that  the  system  of  ar- 
bitrary taxation  introduced  under  the  last  Tarquinius  was 
abolished.  The  Valerian  laws  restored  the  good  laws 
of  king  Servius  With  regard  to  life,  personal  security, 
and  honour.  In  like  manner  the  first  consuls  are  said 
to  have  renewed  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  pledging 
of  the  person  ^^^ :  that  the  guilds  and  their  motes  were 
reestablished,  follows  of  course. 

But  it  was  only  while  Tarquinius  continued  an  object 
of  alarm,  and  till  the  hard  war  with  Etruria  was  brought 
to  a  close,  that  the  government,  as  Sallust  says,  ruled 
with  justice  and  moderation.  Afterward  the  patricians 
dealt  with  the  plebeians  as  with  slaves,  tyrannically 
maltreated  them  in  their  persons  and  in  their  lives, 
thrust  them  out  of  all  share  in  the  pilblic  domain, 
and  exercised  the  government  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  fellowcitizens :  by  which  outrages,  and  above 
all  by  the  pressure  of  usury,  the  ^  commonalty,  being 
forced  at  once  to  pay  tribute  and  to  serve  in  unin- 
terrupted wars,  was  at  last  driven  into  insurrection. 
This  representation  has  been  adopted  by  the  greatest 
father  of  the  western  church  as  evidently  true^.  To 
the  same  effect  Livy  relates  thajb,  so  long  as  Tarquinius 
lived  in  exile,  the  favour  of  the  plebs  was  courted :  but 
that  after  his  death  the  nobles  began  to  maltreat  it^^. 
I  repeat,  that  chronological  statements  with  regard  to 
this  period  are  totally  idle ;  only  it  is  too  great  a  violation 
of  all  probability,  when  Livy  places  the  king'^s  death, 
the  change  in  die  conduct  of  the  patricians,  and  the 
beginning  of  its  fruits,  the  first  disturbance,  all  within  the 

*  See  above  p.  412. 

iiM  Dionysius  V.  2.  Kai  toJc  vO/jlov^  tow  7r€p\  r»»  cvfxßoXaiUv 
rovt  Off-cJ  TvWiöv  yfiafp€¥Ta^,  ipiXavOpdwovt  Ka\  ^rißOTiKod^  ^»at 
ZoKovvraii,  otK  avavrai  Ka*r€\v&€  TapKvvuKy  dvew€utraih-ö. 

^  Augufltin  de  Civitate  Dei  ii.  18. 

^  II.  21.    Flebi,  cui  ad  earn  diem  summa  ope  inservitum  eiat,  injniic  a 
'primoribas  fieri  ocepcre. 
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same  .year.  Some  annalist  or  other  must  have  mentioned 
the  evil,  which  without  doubt  had  been  waxing  worse 
and  worse  during  several  years,  for  the  first  time  by  way 
of  preface  at  the  epoch  when  it  reached  its  full  growth. 

That  the  oligarchy  should  have  been  strong  enough, 
when  aided  .  by  the  terrours  of  the  dictatorship,  openly 
to  revive  the  ancient  laws  of  debt,  is  ho  way  incredible : 
but  when  we  find  these  laws  not  only  remaining  unaltered 
at  the  peace  between  the>two  estates,  but  outliving  those 
of  Lidnius  for  half  a  century,  this  casts  great  doubts 
on  the  story  that  they  had  already  been  twice  abolished 
in  the  very  early  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may>  that  diiFerence 
between  the  rights  of  the  two  (orders,  "(rhich  afterward 
caused  the  need  for  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs, 
was  in  this  point  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  lasted  for 
foiu:  generations  after  the  laWs  of  the  twelve  tables: 
hence  Livy,  when  he  is  about  to  relate  the  abolition  of 
bondage  for  debt,  says,  this  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  freedom  for  the  plebs"*^.  This  remark  clearly 
belongs  to  the  annalist,  not  to  Livy:  and  it  may  there^ 
fore  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  assertion  on  what  other- 
wise could  only  be  known  from  inferencie^  though  with 
perfect  certainty ;  namely,  that  the  pressure  of  this  system 
fell  on  the  plebeian  debtor  alone.  As  to  the  patrician, 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  ever  have  either  pledged 
his  person  by  covenant,  or  been  sentenced  to  servitude  by 
the  law. 

Now  if  the  only  difference  had  been,  that  the  original 
citizens  enjoyed  a  better  state  of  law  within  their  own 
body,  this  would  not  have  bred  any  feud  between  the 
two  estates:  the  plebs  might  have  passed  a  resolution 
to  adopt  the  same  system,  and  would  have  had  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  the  «anction  of  the  ruling  das^  for  it,  if 
requisite.  But  unfortunately  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
patricians  to  stand  up  for  the  cruel  system  of  personal 

"'^'.  yiii.  28.    £o  aono  plebi  Roman»  vdut  alind  ioitivm  libertatis  factum 
est,  quod  necU  deflierunt    Sec  above  p.  371* 
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pledges,  as  much  as  for  any  privilege  of  their  order* 
Livy  himself  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  does  not  suppress 
'what  was  to  be  read  in  the  Annals ;  that  every  patrician 
house  was  a  gaol  for  debtors,  and  that  in  seasons  of  great 
distress,  after  every  sitting  of  the  courts,  herds  of  sentenced 
daves  were  led  away  in  chains  to  the  houses  of  the  no- 
bless  ^^^.  Dionysius  too  represents  king  Servius  as  saying, 
that  the  cruel  usury  of  the  patricians,  who  by  its  means 
were  reducing  free  citizens  to  servitude,  and  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  public  domain, 
were  the  motives  which  were  urging  them  to  plot  his 
death  ^ :  and  in  the  decisive  case,  where  the  aliominabie 
consequences  of  this  system  led  to  its  alxdition,  the 
usurer,  L.  Papirius,  wa($  a  patrician;  his  victim  a  ple- 
beian, C.  Publilius*. 

Nay  they  appear  in  these  cases  not  like  persons  who 
from  their  superior  power  come  forward  in  behalf  of  others 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  but  as  if  they  alone  were  con- 
cerned; and  this  too  so  late  as  in  the  year  998,  when 
a  reasonable  limitation  to  the  rate  of  interest  is  eagerly 
determined  upon  by  the  plebs,  but  gives  offense  to  the 
patricians^.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  the  plebeians  to 
have  been  without  the  power  of  proceeding  after  the  same 
system :  only  if  they  wished  to  abuse  it  by  stretching  it 
to  the  utmost,  they  might  be  restrained,  as  they  were 
subsequently  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,    so   even  in 

*^^  VI«  36.  QRgatim  quotidie  de  foro  addictos  dud,  et  repkri  vinctb 
nobile«  domos :  et  ubicuoque  patridus  habitet,  ibi  caicerem  pzivaium  ewe. 

*^  IV.  11.  MefjLtjyvvTai  ßot  nvi^  £k  tm»  warputiuu  dwoKT^um 
^€  a-vvoßvvfievoiy  —  uv  to»  ^rjßxov  €v  ireiroifjKa  —  d'^dofievoi  —  oi 
oauei<rra\  fiiv,  oti  tow«  weVi/rac  J/mav  ovk  6ta<ra  tiJv  i\ev0€_plav 
d<patpe$rjvai  wV  avruv  vpo^  rd  XP^^  d-^Bivra^  (read  diraydevrm), 
ol  hk  Karavoaipi^oßevot  rd  Zrjfi^arta  k.  t.  \. 

•  livy  vm.  28. 

^  Haud  aeque  lasta  patribus«-de  nndario  ftenoie— xogatio  est  perlata:  et 
plcbs  aliquanto  earn  cupidius  sdvit.  Livy  vii.  16.  Manlius  too  (vi.  U) 
vodferatus  de  superbia  patrunr,  ac  crodelitate  fonemtorum,  et  miseriis 
plebis. 
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those  days  by  the  magistrates  out  of  whom  these  tribunes 
arose :  and  the  free  possessor  of  hereditary  property  might 
screen  himself  against  the  persecution  of  a  brother  plebeian, 
by  becoming  the  client  of  a  patrician.  Probably  however 
the  main  part  of  the  loans  were  merely  negociated  in  the 
name  of  patricians  on  the  account  of  their  clients,  who 
were  forced  to  appear  in  the  person  of  their  patrons, 
and  who  also  reaped  die  greatest  advantage  from  doing  so. 
The  foreigner  who  practised  such  usury,  had  without 
doubt,  beaide  the  ordinary  burthens  of  clientship,  to 
pay,  like  the  freedmen,  a  particular  sum  to  his  lord. 

Now  that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  trace  in 
these  early  times  of  usury  carried  on  by  the  plebeians,  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic 
the  plebeian  knights  were  the  vftry  class  among  whom  usu- 
rious money Jending  struck  deep  root ;  although  Cato  had 
pronounced  it  to  be  no  better  than  highway  robbery: 
while  on  the  other  hand  among  the  members  of  the  few 
remaining  patrician  houses  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
find  a  single  one  charged  with  meddling  in  these  dis- 
graceful dealings :  a  memoraUe  instance,  that  virtues  and 
vices  are  not  heirlooms  in  families  or  classes  of  society; 
but  that  the  power  of  doing  what  they  list  misleads  such 
as  are  not  restrained  by  the  dread  of  incurring  shame 
in  the  eyes  of  the  better  disposed  among  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  the  brethren  of  their  order,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  watching  over  our  honour 
preserves  us  from  depravity :  that  a  dominant  faction  is 
ever  sure  to  transgress,  and  thereby  sets  its  adversaries 
in  a  favorable  light. 

In  all  countries  men  in  their  need  have  had  the  miserable 
right  of  selling  themselves  and  their  families :  it  obtained 
among  the  Northern  nations  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  in  Asia.  The  right  of  the  creditor  to  seize  his 
debtor,  who  failed  in  his  payment,  as  his  servant,  and 
by  his  labour  or  by  the  sale  of  his  person  to  repay 
himself  as   far   as   this   went,    was   scarcely   less   widely 
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spread.  Akin  in  their  origin  and  in  thei)*  results»  these 
rights  are  yet  substantially  düFerent ;  and  if  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  them»  the  ancient  Roman  laws  on  debt 
become  perfectly  dear  and  simple. 

AU  debts  are  incurred  either  by  a  direct  loan»  or 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  an  obligation  to  some  payment ; 
and  besides,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  offenses 
which  create  such  an  obligation,  as  by  petty  larceny  and 
the  like.  Now  whether  the  debt  arose  from  such  offenses 
or  otherwise,  whoever  after  the  prsetor^s  sentence  failed 
to  discharge  it  within  the  limited  term,  was  consigned 
by  the  law  to  the  creditor  as  his  bondman :  but  he  was 
cbddictus^  and  not  neoms  ^^^\  A  person  was  newus^  when 
by  a  regular  Quiritary  bargain  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
for  money  weighed  out  X§  him,  he  had  disposed  of  him* 
self,  and  consequently  of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  having 
in  form  sold,  in  reality  pledged  himself:  into  this  state 
none  could  come  except  by  his  own  act  and  deed. 

For,  as  we  learn  from  the  well-known  testimony  of 
iElius  Gallus^^,  every  transaction  performed  according 
to  Quiritary  law  and  with  these  forms  was  a  neaium :  and 
it  is  an  utterly  wrong  notion,  which  moreover  only 
occurs  among  the  modems,  to  derive  the  n^me  of  the 
newt  from  their  fetters,  and  to  suppose  that  they  were 
fettered  slaves  for  debt.  At  the  first  every  such  trahs- 
action,   as  is  too  plain  to  need  a  proof,   was  ah  actual 

"91  So  was  the  person  who  had  pledged  himself  and  did  not  redeem  himself 
within  the  term  fixed :  he  then  ceased  to  he  neanis.  Hence  Dionysius,  in  the 
classical  passage  on  the  subject  (vi.  83),  only  discriminates  between  addiction 
incurred  by  debt  and  from  offenses.  Menenius  offers  to  cancel  all  the  nexa  of 
the  insolvent  (row  otpeiXoyra^  XP^^  '^''*  f'^'1  ^vvafievov^:  ha\v<ra<r0ai, 
d<p€7<T6ai  Tuv  otpXriiJLdrfäv)  ;  to  set  at  liberty  all  such  as  were  addicH  from 
having  fisiled  in  their  payments  (ei  nunv  to,  triaßaTa  iSir€prfß€pwv  ovrmw 
TO??  pofjiifiot^  irpoBca-fiiai^  Karc^erai);  and  in  like  mannet  all  those 
who  were  so  on  account  of  a  delictum  privatum  punishable  with  a  fine 
(liKat^  d\6vT€<:  iliai<:'  not  public  offenders). 

^  In  Festus.  Nexum  est,  ait  Gallus  iElius,  quodcumque  per  s»  et  libram 
geiitur,  idque  necti  dicitui,  quo  in  genere  sunt  hsec:  testamenti  factio,  next 
datio,  nexi  liberatio. 
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sale.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman  jurists  discovered 
in  these  forms  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of 
pledging,  according  to  which  the  seller  was  to  keep 
possession  of  what  he  had  sold,  and  to  redeem  his  pledge 
on  repaying  the  money  he  had  received  as  an  earnest: 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  creditor,  if  this  were  not 
done,  laid  claim  to  his  property  before  the  praetor. 
The  same  form  was  given  to  a  number  of  other  trans- 
actions and  proceedings,  such  as  marriage  by  coemption, 
the  fictitious  sale  of  children  for  their  emancipation, 
making  wills,  and  so  on.  All  these,  together  with  the 
actual  transfer  of  property,  are  comprehended  in  the 
definition  given  by  Varro  from  Menilius  "^^ :  and  in  this 
wider  sense  Sylla  allowed  all  the  newa  of  the  new  citizens, 
whom  he  deprived  of  their  franchise,  to  stand,  as  well 
as  their  rights  of  inheritance^^.  But  the  fictitious  sales 
were  so  frequent,  the  transactions  carried  on  under  the 
form  of  such  sales  were  so  important,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  designate  them  by  a  peculiar  name.  Hence 
it  was  to  these  that  usage  restricted  the  general  term, 
from  which  the  mancipia,  the  actual  transfers  of  property, 
were  excluded :  and  so  Varro  after  Sccevola  defined  newum 
to  be  the  form  where  the  ownership  remains,  but  the 
thing  is  pledged'*. 

As  the  meaning  of  this  word  changed  in  process  of 
time,  so  the  definition  which  Varro  gives  of  a  newua,  ex- 
presses only  one  single  case  with  precise  correctness.  No 
doubt  when  a  freeman  had  contracted  to  work  ofi*  the 
debt,  for  which  he  had  pledged  his  person  in  a  Quiritary 

^^^  De  L.  L.  Yi.  6.  p.  100.  Nexom  Manilius  soilHt  omne  qnod  per  libnm 
et  ara  geritur,  in  quo  nnt  numdpia.    So  the  Florentine  MS. 

M  Cicero  pio  Csdna  35  (102).  Its  tulit  de  civitate,  ut  non  Bustolerit 
homm  neza  atque  hoieditates. 

^  In  the  same  place.  Mudus  (Scsvola  is  an  interpolation)  quae  per  ss 
et  libram  fiant  ut  obligentur,  prster  quae  {yulg,  prarter  quam  quae.  Flor, 
prster  quam)  mandpio  dentur,— id  est  {wig.  idem)  quod  obligatur  per  libram. 
Deque  suum  fit  {vulg.  sit).  The  person  whose  nexwn  was  released  by  payment, 
was  <ere  et  libra  liberatm:  lAry  vi.  14.  Hence  nexa  liberata,  Cicero  de  Re 
p.  II.  34. 
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sale,  by  servile  labour,  he  was  a  newua  ^^^ :  cmly  one  must 
not  confine  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  this.  Whosoever 
had  pledged  his  person  in  this  way,  was  nejms, or  neons 
vinctus^;  even  if  he  could  not  possibly  have  an  occa- 
sion of  discharging  his  debt  by  service. 
•  Such  as  had  no  property,  will  always  have  concluded 
their  loans  under  this  form :  persons  of  property  even  in 
those  days  would  be  able  to  efiect  their  bargain  by  offering 
their  land  as  security:  in  most  cases  however  a  person 
who  was  threatened  with  a  sentence  of  addiction,  probably 
entered  into  a  neafum^  that  he  mi^t  still  escape  from 
that  misfortune.  If  any  one  whose  creditor  had  brought 
his  claim  before  the  prsetor  ^^,  did  not  redeem  himself,  his 
lot  was  chains  and  corporal  punishments,  and  all  the  hard* 
ships  of  slavery  ^. 

So  long  as  the  newtcs  was  not  (uUictus,  he  enjoyed  the 
same  rights  as  every  other  full  citizen :    this  was  expressly 

^^^  In  the  same  place.  Liber  qui  sum  open»  in  8eryitutein'(8o  Fhr. — vtUg, 
Servitute),  pro  pecunia  quam  debebat,  dabat  dum  solveret  (Flor,  debebat 
dum  s.  vulg,  debeat  dum  s.),  nexus  vocatur. 

^  Bodi  are  without  doubt  equivalent ;  and  as  the  former  is  opposed  to  »olti- 
<««  in  the  Twdve  Tables,  the  latter  issoin  livy  ix.  23:  NeMu  vIneH  tohiHqme  tt 
undique  in  publicum  jtroripiuni :  where  Doujat's  explanation,  which  has  unac- 
countably been  neglected,  is  no  less  certain  than  obvious.  See  Drakenbordi^s 
note.  Sigonius  had  a  glimmering  of  the  truth :  but  his  change^n^x»,  vincti 
toktHque—comptB  the  text. 

^  This  addiction  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  of  liyy  quoted  in 
note  1188,  and  in  the  words  vtreprifjiiptav  diraywyrj  in  Dionysius  vi.  23. 

^  On  the  servitude  for  debts  not  incurred  by  borrowing,  I  shall  speak 
in  the  second  volume,  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  whidi  it  is 
so  celebrated ;  although  these  laws  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  its  primaij 
source.  I  shall  also  lecur  to  it  when  I  come  to  the  Poetelian  law.  But  as 
opinions  deUvered  by  word  of  mouth  may  easQy  get  abroad  in  a  mistaken  shape, 
I  will  here  Uj  down  beforehand  the  following  propositions.  The  Poetelian  law 
merely  did  away  with  the  nesum  of  the  peiwn,  in  the  place  of  which  theßduaa 
of  property  became  universal :  but  it  made  no  change  in  the  addiction  for  debts 
or  for  trespasses,  and  the  ktter  certainly  lasted  even  beyond  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  This  however  was  likewise  abolished ;  and  in  its  stead  came  the 
pottetno  bonorum  debitoris:  the  very  expvession  tectio  bonorum  reminds  us  of 
the  teciio  corporis  debiioris. 
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secuied  to  him  by  the  laws  ^^^.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
who  was  adjudged  as  a  slave,  lost  his  civic  rights  ^ :  thus 
he  underwent  that  deminutio  capitis^ ^  of  which  it  is  true 
that  our  civil  lawbooks  make  no  mention,  because  we  have 
nothing  of  Manilius  or  Scsvola,  and  those  who  wrote 
imder  the  emperors,  lived  long  after  it  had  been  forgotten  ; 
as  to  which  however  there  is  an  evidence  not  to  be  mis- 
taken in  the  circumstance  that  an  action  which  endan- 
gered a  person's  dvic  character-— a  judicium  turpe — was 
a  causa  capiiia,  though  it  might  be  far  from  affecting  his 
life.  In  tJie  same  way  the  decision  of  the  question, 
whether  the  possession  of  a  person^s  goods  had  been  ad- 
judged {adScta)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  was  a 
causa  capitis  ^:  because  this  addiction  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  person. 

When  a  debtor  was  delivered  up  to  his  creditor,  such 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  as  were  subject  to  his 
authority  went  into  slavery  with  him:  as  was  the  case 
when  public  offenders  were  sold  along  with  their  family^. 
We  discern  an  acquaintance  with  this  state  of  the  law  in 
the  ai^nalists  who  made  the  old  soldier  tell  the  people, 
that  the  usurer  had  carried  him  and  his  two  sons  into 

'^^  Nexo  solutoque  idem  ju8  esto. 

^  The  consul  Servilius  promlBe«  the  plebeians  th»t  during  the  campaign 
waca  fi€v  ova-iUy  trdv  hi  trwfia,  traca  V  einTifjiia  woAirov  'Poa/biaiou 
shall  continue  appvaiaaTo^  air 6  re  ^avtiov  koi  aWov  travTo^  trvfi- 
ßoXaiov,  DioDjrsius  vi.  41.  And  Appius  says  (vi.  69)  that  he  had  lost  money 
by  serend  of  his  debtors,  but  had  never  made  any  irpotrdeTov  oi/S'  arifxov, 

'  Deminutus  capite  appeUatur — qui  liber  alter!  mancipio  datus  est,    Festus. 

'  Hence  the  affiui  of  P.  Quinctius  is  so  (Cicero  pro  Quinct.  9.  (32) ) :  and 
the  question  is,  whether  his  hona  in  reality  potsegsa  fueHni  nee  tte.  Caput  is  the 
title  in  the  oensorian  register,  comprising  everything  set  down  under  it  with  regard 
to  a  person*s  condition :  every  change  made  therein  on  account  of  his  becoming 
deteriorit  juru,  was  a  deminutio  capitit*  They  who  have  once  entered  into  the 
Roman  way  of  thinking,  will  not  need  numy  words  to  understand,  that,  for  in- 
stance,  the  degrading  a  plebeian  to  be  an  srarian,  or  his  removal  into  a  trihiu 
minus  htmetta  in  consequence  of  his  being  found  guilty  of  ambituf  or  the  like, 
woe  eadi  a  capitu  deminutio, 

^  Ipse  familiaque  ad  odem  Cereris  veneat. 
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slavery  * ;  and  who  represented  the  edict  of  the  oonsfd 
Servilius  as  ordaining  that,  if  a  debtor-shive  ^'^  were  will- 
ing to  serve,  his  creditor  should  not  keep  his  children  or 
grandchildren  in  confinement  ^  In  this  circumstance  we 
find  the  main  reason  for  the  emancipation  of  children, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  Roman  family  law  could 
otherwise  scarcely  have  occurred. 

If  we  once  gain  a  clear  insight  into  this  law  of  debt, 
we  have  solved  the  perplexity  which  led  Dionysius  to  take 
such  strange  views,  and  which  thereby  has  introduced  such 
momentous  errours  into  Roman  history. 

The  Annals  related  that  the  persons  who  seceded  on 
account  of  their  debts,  were  in  the  legions :  but  how  was 
it  consistent  with  the  Servian  constitution,  for  meu  to 
serve  therein,  who  had  forfeited  their  freedom  to  their 
creditors,  and  who  therefore  were  poorer  than  a  proletarian 
if  he  .was  clear  from  debts  P  Dionysius  here  again  takes 
the  perverse  course  of  devising  a  fiction  to  combine  what 
is  contradictory:  he  assumes  that  they  served  as  sling- 
ers  ^ :  so,  they  who  had  less  than  nothing,  would  have 
stood  in  the  fifth  class.  And  what  would  the  Servian 
constitution  have  been  worth,  if  the  hoplites  and  knights 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
unarmed  populace ! 

The  plebeians  however  who  left  the  camp,  were  nexi^ 
whose  freedom  and  property  were  only  pledged  * :  %ad 
with  these  many  others,  who  were  not  suffering  under  the 

•  Dionysius  vi.  26. 
1S05  An  addictut^  not  a  nexus :  the  fonner  class  was  again  called  out  in  the 
second  Punic  war. 

^  Idvy  II.  24.  Ne  quis  militis— libetos  nepotesve  moraietur.  Dionysius  vi. 
29.  M.t]T€  76V09  avTw»  dirdy€iv.  The  fojieigner  has  misapprehended  his 
authorities  and  the  nature  of  the  law  in  vi.  37.  For  there  can  never  have  been 
any  need  of  releasing  the  relations  of  the  next  in  an  ascending  line. 

^  V.  67.  UpoffßtJKif^  fioTpav  ivei'^ov  to??  i»  <pd\ayyi  T€Tayß€votv 
— fjiriöev  (pepovre^  ottXovj  on  fiij  tnpevBova^, 

^  If  there  is  any  ground  for  the  story  of  the  callisg  out  the  addicH^  t)iey 
can  only  have  entered  into  the  irregular  bodies,  the  civic- legions.  Piobikbly  how- 
ever  it  is  wholly  apocryphal. 
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siine  pressure,  may  have  united  from  sympathy,  and 
-wiih  a  view  to  avail  themsdyes  of  circumstances  for  the 
furtherance  of  political  freedom.  The  army  might  be 
levied  according  to  the  classes ;  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  hoplites  might  consist  of  persons  who,  when  their 
debts  became  payable,  would  not  even  be  secure  of  th^ 
liberty.  There  are  but  too  many  countries  where  a  like 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found ;  where  most  of  the  land- 
holders, though  nominally  they  continue  to  be  so, 
were  they  to  discharge  their  debts,  would  have  nothing 
over ;  and  till  that  time  comes  are  farming  their  estates 
for  their  creditors,  as  the  Boman  debtor  farmed  them  for 
the  usurer  ^'^.  Now  if,  where  a  nation  is  thus  circum- 
stanced, the  distribution  of  political  rights  is  proportioned 
to  the  landtax  which  is  paid,  it  would  be  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  relative  state  of  property,  that  the 
main  part  of  the  electing  and  eligible  citizens  might  be  in 
a  destitute,  or  even  a  desperate  condition. 

Here  is  the  proof  I  promised  above,  that  the  tribute 
was  not  paid  out  of  the  net  income :  for  it  corresponded 
to  the  census ;  and  if  debts  had  been  deducted  in  assesa» 
ing  this,  the  nem  could  not  have  stood  in  the  classes, 
or  served  in  the  legions.  To  have  explained  the  newum 
in  the  passage  where  this  was  before  asserted  ^^,  would 
have  been  to  graft  one  episode  upon  another :  and  so,  as 
a  further  confirmation,  I  here'  add,  that  the  liquidation 
of  debts  in  the  year  403  brought  about  a  necessity  for 
a  census ;  because,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  state  of  pro- 
perty with  the  demands  of  creditors  upon  it,  a  number  of 
things  had  changed  their  owners  ^^.  Under  an  income-tax 
the  only  difference  would  have  been,  that  a  person,  who  till 
then  had  paid  for  ten  thousand  ases  of  outstanding  money, 

i>09  Dionygiiu  Yi.  79.  Ton  taveurravi — ^^ayicaj^ofjieBa  rovs  iavrmv 
K\ifpov9  yeupyeh, 

10  Above  p.  407. 

>^  lAry  VII.  22.  Qui*  idudo  fnis  aliem  rnukarum  lenim  muUvamt 
domiiios. 
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would  now  have  paid  for  the  flome  sum  vested  in  land: 
while  the  previons  possessor  even  before  wotdd  have  paid 
no  tax  for  the  estate  he  has  parted  with.  Owing  to 
this  the  patridans,  who  appear  as  the  capitalists,  are  no 
way  affiled  by  the  tribute '^'^%  whidi  is  repres^ted  as  a 
tax  peculiar  to  the  plebs  ^. 

Money  transactions  among  the  Romans  were  in  die 
form  of  loans  to  be  repaid  after  a  stated  term:  and 
this  in  those  times,  as  the  arguments  to  be  brought  for«- 
ward  in  another  part  of  this  history  will  prove,  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  year  of  ten  months.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  unrestricted,  and  therefore  exorbitant:  the 
-first  legal  limitation  of  it  to  ten  per  cent  was  a  great  redief 
to  the  plebs :  no  wonder  then  that  the  cases  in  which  tile 
accumulation  of  interest  raised  the  prindpal  to  many  timeB 
Its  original  amount,  are  spoken  of  as  ordinary  ^\  It  was 
the  custom  to  convert  the  principal  when  due,  togeihet 
with  the  interest,  into  a  new  debt  (üerstira):  and  the 
discharge  of  this  must  soon  have  become  utterly  impos- 
sible.  To  understand  the  condition  of  die  plebeian  debt- 
ors, let  the  reader,  if  he  is  a  man  of  business,  imagine 
that  the  whole  of  the  private  debts  in  a  given  countoy 
were  turned  into  bills  at  a  year,  bearing  interest  at  twenty 
pe^  cent  or  more;  and  that  the  non-payment  of  them 
were  followed  on  summary  process  by  imprisonment,  and 
by  the  transfer  of  the  debtor^s  whdie  property,  even 
though  it  exceeded  what  he  owed,  to  his  creditor.     As  to 

1212  The  patricians  have  been  making  a  pteeent  out  of  their  neighbour's  piinet, 
say  the  tribunes,  when  it  is  cletennined  to  give  the  troops  pay ;  inasmuch  as  it  can 
only  be  raised  tribuio  indicto,  Livy  iv.  60.  Such  touches  come  from  the  annal- 
ists. 

^  The  tribunes  deplore  the  fate  of  the  plebs,  qws  nunc  etiam  veetigaiia  Jacia 
tity  uty  cum^  incuUa  omnia  invencrint^  trihutum  ex  qffecta  re  familiari  pendanL 
Liyy  v.  10.  They  bring  forward  the  agrarian  law  and  forbid  the  roHnrting  the 
tribute.  V.  12.  On  anotfaa  occasion  however  pkbes  atacta  hnic  oneri  mecum^ 
lere,  because  the  government  did  not  want  any  levies :  quern  delteimm  imped^- 
rent,  non  habdnnt  tribnnL    vi.  32. 

H  Xivy  VI.  14.    MultipUci  jam  scnrte  exsoluta,  meigentibus  semper  sortem 
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those  further  drcuiastaDces,  which  are  iodoibpetible  with 
our  manners,  the  personal  slavery  of  the  debtor  and  of 
his  children,  we  have  enough  without  them  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  fearful  conditicm  of  the  unfortunate 
plebeians^"*. 

Their  wretchedness  was  consummated  by  a  system  of 
base  injustice.  The  whole  infantry  of  the  Une  was  formed 
by  the  plebeians ;  and  yet  not  only  was  all  share  in  the 
conquered  lands  refused  to  them ;  even  the  plunder,  which 
the  Roman  soldier,  unless  it  was  given  up  to  him,  was 
bound  to  deliver  in  upon  his  oath,  was  often  kept  back 
from  them:  not  that  it  was  employed  for  national  pur* 
poses ;   it  went  into  the  common  chest  of  the  patricians  ^^ 

This  picture  of  distress — ^not  unlike  the  one  placed 
before  our  eyes  by  the  misery  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  are  qow  wasting  and  perishing  in  seaport-towns  where 
every  fortune  is  ruined  and  all  conünerce  is  lost,  and  in 
manufacturing  districts  where  work  is  at  a  stand~-^duded 
Dionysius ;  so  that  when  the  whole  commonalty  was  driven 
into  insurrection,  he  looked  upon  th^oi  as  nothing  else 
than  a  siilnilar  low  starving  multitude,  to  which  idlers, 
libertinto,  vagabonds,  such  as  harboured  ill-will  against 
their  neighbours,  and  such  as  were  maleoontents  from 
temper  or  interest,  attadied  themselves  ^^'  The  posi- 
tiveness  of  this  statement  has  had  an  imposing  effect; 
and  it.  has  been  entirely  overlooked  that  Livy,  though  Ho 
way  partial  to  the  plebs,  and  though  he  certainly  was  far 
from  having  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  several 
orders  in  early  times,  still  does  not  contain  a  word  which, 

»IS  The  pnctioe  of  mortgaging  landed  property  prevailed  at  Athens  even 
before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  subsisted  along  with  that  of  pledging  the  person, 
which  was  afterward  aboUshed.  At  Borne  the  state  of  things  would  not  admit 
of  it :  it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  property, 
and  with  the  usuihictuary  possession  of  the  patricians. 

^^  Tot  publicum  is  popUcum^  what  belongs  to  the  popului.  See  above  note 
1038.  Hence  the  commonalty  is  incensed  meUigmtate  patrum  qui  militem  prceda 
fraudavere. — Quicquid  captum  ett  vendidit  cotuuly  ac  redegU  in  publicum,  Livy 
II.  42.    There  are  many  other  like  passages. 

"  Dionysius  vi.  46. 
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}f  rightly  understood,  can  give  eveii  a  shadow  of  support 
to  such  an  opinion. 

For  a  Greek  it  would  have  been  difficult  in  this  case 
to  avoid  being  deceived:  in  the  first  place,  because  his 
language,  poorer  and  less  exact  in  its  political  terms  than 
the  Roman,  had  only  the  one  word  demua  to  render  both 
populua  and  pfefe"^*.  Even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
this  word  has  assumed  a  variety  of  senses,  and  denotes  in  de- 
mocracies the  nation  and  assembly  of  the  people  as  opposed 
to  the  magistrates,  in  oligarchies  the  commonalty ;  while 
popular  usage  employs  it  for  the  needy  and  common 
folk.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  many  as  were  the  Greek 
cities  and  many  as  were  those  that  pretended  to  be  so, 
there  was  perhaps  not  a  single  one  in  which  an  oligarchy- 
had  kept  its  ground ;  and  democracies  were  rare ;  the 
Romans  had  everywhere  introduced  timocracies :  and  un- 
der these,  though  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens 
also  bore  the  name  of  demus,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was 
applied,  and  that  too  aS'more  appropriate,  to  those  inhabit- 
ants who,  from  not  possessing  the  requisites  for  civic 
honours,  were  expressly  excluded  by  the  law,  or  at  all 
events  in  fact,  from  the  senate  and  from  offices  as  common 
people.  The  civic  plebs  too,  such  as  Dionysius  found  it 
at  Rome  in  the  eighth  century,  was  undeniably  a  demus 
of  this  sort ;  formed  by  the  body  of  those  who  partook  of 
the  largesses  destined  for  the  capital  ^^:  this  too  consisted 
mainly  of  freedmen  and  half  citizens.  The  respectable 
countrypeople  and  municipals  ^  were  completely  separated 
from  it :  still  higher  stood  the  knights,  many  thousands  in 
number :  at  top  of  all  the  nobless  who  had  coalesced  with 
such  patricians  as  wn^e  still  surviving. 

That    all    these    nevertheless    were    plebeians    in    a 

^'*^  nd\t«  and  ttoX'iTai  may  in  earlier  times  have  been  equivalent  to  popu. 
luty  nay  the  former  may  be  the  same  word :  this  definite  meaning  however  it  did 
not  retain. 

'^  As  the  plebM  urhana  is  opposed  to  the  thirtyfive  tribes. 

^  The  Romam  rustici. 
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•constitutional  point  of  view ;  that  the  whole  Roman  nation 
was  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  iSfty  patrician  houses 
which  were  still  preserved  ^^^^9  and  of  the  patrician  families 
newly  incorporated  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus;  this  was 
certainly  known  to  Dionysius.  In  his  later  books  too  he 
cannot  possibly  have  ranked  the  leading  plebeians,  after 
the  consulate  was  placed  within  their  reach,  among  the 
common  people:  how  could  he  forget  however  his  hav- 
ing related  but  a  couple  of  pages  before  the  description 
just  referred  to,  that  Valerius  had  enrolled  four  hundred 
plebeians  among  the  knights  on  account  of  their  wealth^? 
One  might  indeed  imagine  that  the  idea  of  that  equestrian 
middle  class,  which  was  occupying  the  interval  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  was  floating  before  his  mind :  but 
such  an  idea  in  this  place  must  have  vanished  again  the 
moment  he  tried  to  fix  it. 

A  foreigner  who  had  heard  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  that  he  farms  the  land,  which  was  the  freehold 
of  his  ancestors,  at  a  rack-rent,  the  unprotected  and  for- 
saken client  of  greedy  or  negligent  patrons ;  and  who  from 
this  should  look  upon  all  the  Irish  Catholics  as  paupers 
and  beggars,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  surprised  if 
he  were  to  be  told,  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  to  be  eligible  into  the 
lower  house,  when  such  eligibility  both  legally  and  in  fact 
implies  the  possession  of  considerable  landed  property. 
Unless  he  were  informed  that  the  wretched  peasantry  are 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  class,  which  also  comprises  members 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  middle  ranks,  he  would  be  just 
as  little  able,  as  Dionysius  was,  to  extricate  himself  from 
similar  confusion.  But  when  we  take  a  correct  view  of 
them,  this  very  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics  may  furnish 
our  age  with  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  state  of  the  plebs : 

><*>  See  p.  282  note  777.  I  lemind  the  reader  of  Capitols  definition  quoted 
above  in  note  766.  Gains  i.  3.  Plebis  appellatione  tine  patziciis  ceteri  dves  sig. 
Hificantur. 

f*  DioDjruns  vi.  44. 
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they  too  are  a  commonalty,  just  like  the  plebs ;  the  despair 
of  the  poor  amongst  them  is  the  strongest  weapon  of  their 
leaders ;  and  the  indignities  the  higher  ranks  are  exposed 
to,  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  lower,  un- 
less they  were  forced  into  one  body  by  the  pressure  of  the 
laws.  In  one  point  however  there  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence :  the  millions  in  Ireland  who  are  ready  to  stake  their 
lives  for  the  pretensions  of  their  superiors,  would  not, 
though  the  latter  should  gain  their  ends,  see  a  single  one 
among  their  vague  hopes  of  better  times  accomplished ; 
whereas  the  lower  plebeians  were  seeking  for  determinate 
relief  to  their  own  actual  wants.  If  England  three  cen- 
turies ago  had  granted  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  civic 
rights  in  individual  cases,  this  would  have  disarmed  the 
Catholics,  and  separated  the  higher  orders  from  the  popu- 
lace and  the  priests  who  agitate  it :  at  Rome  similar  mea- 
sures would  not  have  been  availing  to  hinder  distress  from 
resorting  to  violence,  which  the  poor  man  promised  him- 
self would  release  him  from  his  debts  and  give  him  a 
field  of  his  own. 

When  ati  iärroür  has  been  firmly  rooted  for  <!enturies, 
it  can  hardly  be  superfluous  to  bring  forward  a  variety  of 
definite  instances  in  illustration  of  the  truth.  The  Reman 
plebs,  formed  as  it  was  by  the  incorporation  of  whole 
bodies  of  citizens  and  countrypeople,  might  be  compared 
to  the  Vaudese  dependent  on  the  city  of  Bern,  among 
whom  the  old  Burgundian  nobless  stood  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  townsmen  and  the  peasantry,  as  contrasted 
with  the  sovran  canton.  Or  if  the  iteader  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Florence,  let  him  imagine  that  the  republie 
had  united  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  disiretto  into  a 
commonalty:  in  this  the  counts  Guidi  and  the  castellans  ^"? 
of  Mugello,  as  opposed  to  the  ruling  estate^  did  not  by 
the  principles  of  the  laws  stand  above  the  houses  of 
Pistoja  or  Prato,  nay,  above  the  common  citizen  or 
yeoman  from  the  Val  d^  Arno:  at  the  same  time  the 
1^  Gattand. 
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tarmac  Blight  notwithstanding  be  equal,  perhaps  more  than 
equa},  to  the  Uberti  and  the  other  proudest  houses  in  the 
ruling  city,  even  according  to  their  own  notions  of  nobi- 
Hty.  As  in  a  later  age  the  Mamilii,  who  traced  their  pedi- 
gree from  Ulysses  and  Circe,  were  admitted  among  the 
plebeian  oitisens;  so  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
families  of  plebeian,  knights  in  the  earliest  times  were  the 
nobility  of  the  disiretta;  that  the  first  leaders  of  the 
plebs,  the  Lidnii  and  Icilii,  were  no  way  inferior  even  in 
birth  to  the  Quinctii  and  Postumii. 

But  it  was  not  the  splendour  proceeding  from  a  few 
of  these  fiunilies,  that,  gave  such  respectability  to  the 
Roman  plehs ..  it  was  their  essential  character  as  a  body  of 
landholders,  such  as  that  character  is  marked  to  be  by  their 
Quiritary  property.  The  ancients  with  one  mind  esteemed 
agri(mlture  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  freeman,  as 
well  as  the  school  of  the  soldier.  Cato  says,  the  country- 
man has  the  fewest  evil  thoughts.  In  him  the  old  stock 
of  the  nation  is  preserved:  it  changes  in  cities,  where 
foreign  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  wont  to  settle,  even 
as  those  who  are  natives  remove  whithersoever  they  are 
lured  by  gain.  In  every  country  where  slavery  prevails, 
the  freedman  seeks  his  maintenance  by  occupations  of  .this 
kind,  in  which  he  not  unfrequently  grows  wealthy :  thus 
among  the  ancients,  as  in  after  times,  such  trades  were  most- 
ly in  the  hands  of  this  class,  and  were  therefore  thought 
disreputable  to  a  citizen :  hence  the  opinion,  that  the  ad- 
mitting the  artisans  to  full  civic  rights  is  hazardous  ^^^^, 
and  would  transform  the  character  of  a  nation.  The 
ancients  had  no  notion  of  a  government  carried  on  with 
honour  by  guilds,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  history  of 
the  towns  during  the  middle  ages :  and  yet  even  in  these 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  military  spirit  sank,  as  the  guilds 
gained  the  upper  bond  of  the  houses,  and  that  at  last  it 

^''^  As  a  gpneral  principle  they  were  excluded  among  the  Oreeju  in  early 
times.  Corinth  forms  an  exception,  which  we  know  of;  there  may  have  been 
othen  unknown  to  us ;  but  at  all  events  they  are  only  exceptions. 
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became  wholly  extinct;  and  with  it  fell  the  external 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  towns.  Even  at  this  day  the 
Italian  peasant,  if  a  proprietor,  is  still  extremely  honest 
and  worthy;  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  townsman: 
agriculture  is  the  nation^s  true  calling. 

The  Roman  plebs  in  early  ages  consisted  exdtK 
sively  of  landholders  and  field Jabourers ;  and  even  if 
many  of  its  members  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  thus 
stript  of  their  estates,  at  least  it  contained  no  one 
who  earned  his  livelihood  by  any  other  employment; 
by  commerce  any  more  than  by  manufacture^^  The 
censorian  power  took  care,  and  that  too  we  may  be 
assured  even  before  it  was  entrusted  to  a  particular 
magistracy,  that  none  but  the  industrious  husbandman 
should  keep  his  place  in  the  tribe  of  his  fathers:  the 
bad  farmer  was  erazed  from  it ;  much  more  so  then  was 
he  who  entirely  deserted  his  vocation'^.  Even  the  ple- 
beians of  the  four  civic  tribes  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  landholders  at  the  first:  on  the  one  hand  within 
the  vast  compass  of  the  walls  there  was  at  least  room 
left  for  gardens  and  vineyards;  on  the  other  hand  the 
country-citizens  had  houses  and  bams  in  the  city. 

It  is  true,  the  same  Dionysius,  who  thus  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  plebeians  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  any  employment  unconnected  with  husbandry,  says 
in  another  place  that  Romulus  assigned  agriculture, 
pastiu*age,  and  the  various  money-making  trades  to  them 
as  their  calling  *''.     This  however  occurs  in  his  description 

****  Ov3€vi  i(ri¥  *Pwfiaim¥  oüre  fcaViyXoy  ovr€  X€ipor€^vi7v  /9ior 
f^6iv.  DionyiiQ«  ix.  26.  The  poaiflhment  am  have  conaisted  only  in  the 
oentorian  bnnd,  the  strUdng  out  the  penon's  name  from  hi«  tribe,  aa  was  the 
case  with  thoie  who  pnctifled  8tage-p]a3ring ;  not  that  any  peculiar  disgiace 
waa  attached  to  doing  lo,  but  becauie  it  was  a  dyic  employment. 

^  Gellius  iv.  12.    Si  quis  agrum  suum— indiligenter  cnzabat— oensoRi 
«arium  fkdebant. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  people,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  originally  arranged  by  Romulus  as  their 
founder ;  a  description  transferred  from  that  of  a  Roman 
antiquarian  who  understood  his  subject  and  had  repre- 
sented the  circumstances  of  those  times  when  as  yet  the 
state  consisted  of  none  but  patricians  and  clients:  only 
the  Greek  writer  was  led  astray  by  the  delusion  that 
the  clients  and  the  plebeians  were  the  same  body  ^^ 

The  source  of  this  errour  was  evidently,  that  even  in 
the  eighth  century  a  dientship  was  still  subsisting,  not 
only  connecting  the  freedmen  among  the  above-mentioned 
eity  plebs  with  their  patrons,  but  also  many  persons  of 
good  birth,  who  wanted  wealth  or  favorable  circumstances 
to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance  themselves,  with 
a  patron  of  their  own  choosing ;  and  generally  the  citizens 
of  the  municipal  towns  with  the  house  to  the  protection' 
of  which  their  native  places  had  of  yore  entrusted  them- 
selves. Now  this  relation  was  no  more  like  the  ancient 
respectable  clientship,  than  the  city  plebs  of  those  times 
was  like  the  ancient  respectable  commonalty:  yet  the 
same  confusion,  along  with  the  fact  that  after  the  laws 
of  ^he  twelve  tables  such  a  relation  might  exist  in  par- 
ticular cases,  has  in  one  instance  misled  Livy  into  the 
notion  that  the  individual  plebeians  were  clients  of  the 
individual  patricians'^:  although  elsewhere  he  abounds 
in  passages  which  place  the  difference  of  the  two  classes, 
nay  their  opposition,  in  the  clearest  light.  And  Dionysius 
himself,  though  fully  prepossessed  with  that  fundamental 
errour,  constantly  makes  the  same  distinction  between 
them  in  his  running  narrative,  because  the  genuine 
expressions  of  the  Annals  are  there  lying  before  him. 

***^  II«  8.  'EkoAci  tov«  iu  7^  Karaheea^ip^  '''^hCP  nAij/detai;«,  «»? 
Z'  Sv  ^EXKtjvev  €iiroi€v  ZrifAorucow»  u,  9.  HapaKaradtjKa^  SimKe 
TO?«  warptKtoK  Tojlh  htifAOTiKow,  iwirpiyf/'ai  iKtierto  ov  avTOt 
eßovKcTo  v4fJL€iv  irtpoararfiv» 

^  VI.  18.    Quo!  dkntes  ciica  -siiiguloft  fuisds  patnmoa. 
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Similar  accounts  are  IbUowed  bj  Livy,  when  he  relates^ 
that  on  occasion  of  a  rioleiiLt  dispute  between  the  two 
orders  the  commonalty  withdrew  entirely  from  the  con- 
sular elections,  and  that  they  weie  held  by  the  patrieiana 
and  their  clients  alone  ^'^:  whidi  makes  it  clear  m 
what  way  they  were  managed  more  than  a  century, 
afterward,  when  the  plebs  in  despair  again  retired  from 
the  comitia^^  He  further  relates,  that  before  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus  the  patricians,  sedng  that  the  whole  plebs 
was  infuriated,  sent  their  clients  round  to  dissuade  the 
individual  plebeians,  or  to  intimidate  them^' :  that  after  the 
banishment  of  Cseso  Quinctius  they  appeared  in  the  forum 
with  a  great  band  of  clients,  at  op«i  war  with  the 
plebs  ^:  that,  when  Ap.  Herdonius  had  seized  posses* 
sion  of  the  Capitol,  the  tribunes  wanted  to  hold  a  council 
of  the  plebs,  telling  them  that  the  occupiers  of  the  fort 
were  not  strangers,  but  allies  and  clients  of  the  patricians, 
let  in  to  terrify  the  commonalty  into  taking  the  oath  of 
military  allegiance'^:  and  he  explains  the  piu'port  of 
the  Publilian  law  to  be,  that»  as  soon  as  the  tribunes 
were  appointed  by  the  tribes,  the  patricians  utteriy  lost 
the  pow»  of  carrying  die  election  of  their  partisan» 
by  the  votes  of  the  clients^, 

^'^  II.  64.  Iiata  plebs  interane  caosulwnbu«  comitüs  noloit.  Per  pirtzes 
dientesque  patnim  oonsules  aeati.  That  is,  by  the  curies,  and  by  the  centuries 
without  the  plebs. 

''>  Because  the  Jiicinian  law  was  about  to  be  violaled-^plebfB  eo  dolor 
enipit  ut  tribunos— vociferantes  ralinquendum  campttm^-fnoBBta  plebs  sequovtur. 
Consules,  xelicti  a  parte  populi,  per  infrequentiam  comitia  nihilo  si^nius  per- 
fidnnt  livy  vii.  18. 

^  II.  3Gk  Ihfeiiia  ent  coorto  pklMf..-Tentata  ms  est,  d,  dispodds  dSeeid* 
bus,  abstenendo  siBgulos  disjicere  rem  possent»  Univeni  ddnde  pwwiessprr.i 
piedbus  plebem  exposcentes. 

^  III.  14.  Instruct!  pamtique  (juniores  patrum)  cum  ingenti  dientium 
eittdtu  sic  tribunosy  ubi  pzimmn  sabmovcntes  causam  prebnere,  adorti  sunt 
etc 

,  ^  III.  16.  Tantus  tribunes  Airor  tenuit,  ut^-contender^nt  patricioruni 
hospites  dientesque  (GapitoUum  insedisae) :  — concilium  inde  1^  perferendc 
habere. 

^  II.  56.    Rogatkmem  tuUt-rut  plebeii  magistratua  tributis  comitiis  ficient. 
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To  the  same  effect  Dionysius  tells  us,  that^  wfaeti  the 
plebs  had  deserted  the  city,  the  patricians  and  their  diente 
took  up  arms^^^:  he  says  it  was  proposed  to  the  senate 
during  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  again  when  the 
plebeians  refused  to  serve,  and  again  was  decreed  on 
A  like  occasion,  that  the  patricians  should  march  out  in 
a  body  with  their  clients,  and  with  such  plebeians  as 
would  join  them^^:  he  extolls  the  plebeians,  .because 
during  the  famine  and  the  dissensions  instead  of  plun- 
dering the  granaries  and  the  market  they  ate  grass  and 
roots;  and  the  patricians,  because  th^y  did  not  fall  with 
their  own  forces  and  the  great  body  of  their  clients  on 
the  strengthless  starving  multitude,  and  slay  them  or 
drive  them  out  of  the  city^^:  and  he  relates,  just  as 
Livy  does  in  one  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  that  the 
patricians  appeared  in  the  forum  with  their  clients,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  council  of  the  plebs  from  assembling, 
or  to  disperse  it  by  force '^. 

•««a^qtue  patridis  omnem  potestatem  per  dientiaiii  niffingia  oeandl  quo» 
tdlent  tribiinos  anifenet. 

"■•  VI.  47.    'ApiraVavTec  rd  oirXa,  <n/»  toT(  oUeiot^  SKatrrot  irt- 
XdraK — wapeßoijdovv» 

'^  VI.  63.  AvToi  Tf  ympniiev  —  icai  tow«  v€\dra^  airairrat 
iiraytifAeOa,  Koi  tov  htifioTiKov  to  weptov,  vii.  19.  'Ek  twit  waTpt- 
Kimy  edeXovrai  riye«  Kareypafptiirav  dpxi  rote  ireXaTaic*  koi  avron 
— 0X170»  Ti  airo  TOV  ^tjfiov  fiepo^  <mv€OTpaT€V€v, '  x.  lö.  Awrov« 
tipfl  TOW  m-aTptniow  iavTUP  ctofiatri  Kcti  tmv  ovvoyrmv  adroi« 
frcXar«!/  «fwAura/uifivoi/«,  ical  €7ri  aXKo  w\ij$o9  iOeXovctov  avToTt 
avvdpfiTCu*  X.  27*  '£<xy  M*!  irci^i^Tai  6  ZijpLOi  tow  iraTpiKtow 
Ofia  ToU  weXaTßi^  KaOovXtirafiivoWy  Tmv  t  aXX«»  iroXir»y  wapa^ 
XaßovTOi  oh  ^v  6KOv<rior  avvdpaedai  Tov^^dytsvo^,  —  x.  43.  'H 
ßovXfi  'i^^ß*!^  ctireBeiAiTO,  toJc  «rarpuc/ovc  —  c^i tiMu  .üv¥  foK 
iavTmw  weXaTat^,  tw  Z  aXXoiv  voXvrmv  ToX'i  ßovXofievoti  /ui€TC^€ir 
Tfj^   OTpaT€ia9 — acta  civai  tu  vpoi  tow  deow* 

^  VII.  18.  T^  r*  olK€i^  3i/va/ui€<  ica\  rp  frapd  rctv  ireXorciir  iroXXp 
ovff^.  In  this  itqry  the  estfttes  appear  mostly  as  the  rich  and  poor,  «rXovo-ioi 
and  9r/vf|T€9*  owing  to  the  historian^s  perverted  notion  of  the  demos  1  stiU  he 
often  expressly  mentions  the  patiidans  and  the  irifJLOTiKOi,  with  the  tribones  at 
their  head. 

^  IX.  41.  Ka^'cVaipcia«— o/uui  roi«  ioarrm»  vsAoraK,  ovk  dXiyoM 
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Thede  express  and  numerous  testimonies  have  been 
overlooked  on  account  of  a  statement  which  is  palpably 
erroneous.  Yet  surely  many  must  have  been  struck  by 
them  as  perplexing ;  and  without  doubt  so  were  the  his- 
torians themselves:  but  in  the  time  when  they  wrote 
the  only  real  division  of  the  citizens  was  into  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  where  the  needy,  however  noble  his  lineage 
might  be,  had  to  court  a  protector ;  and  he  that  had  his 
million,  even  though  he  were  a  fireedman,  was  courted  as 
a  protector.  As  to  relations  of  hereditary  dependence, 
they  could  hardly  find  any  traces  of  such :  their  readers, 
since  the  revival  of  philology,  have  known  of  nothing  of 
the  kind;  and  thus  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  form 
any  other  conception  of  the  plebs,  than  that,  as  opposed 
to  the  nobility,  it  was  a  body  of  town-citizens,  among 
whom  the  nobles  had  adherents  and  dependents  under 
the  name  of  clients,  a  relation  however  merely  springing 
out  of  personal  wants  and  terminating  along  with  them. 

Nevertheless,  though  there  was  no  contemporary 
example  to  throw  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient 
term,  the  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  clientship 
might  still  have  been  suiBcient  to  shew  that  the  plebs,  • 
such  as  it  appears  in  history,  must  essentially  and 
necessarily  have  been  far  removed  from  any  relation  of  the 
kind.  Would  not  the  maltreatment  and  oppression  en- 
dured by  the  commonalty  have  been  incredible  under 
the  clientship.?  when  the  patron  was  directed  to  protect 
his  clients  even  against  his  own  nearest  kin,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  Could  the  clients  have  ever  been  in 
want  of  any  other  protection  than  that  of  their  patrons  ? 

ov<ri,  iroWd  fAepij  rij^  ciyopav  KOTeT^ov,  x.  40.  A  decree  of  the  pld» 
ii  to  be  hindered  by  force,  iciv  tit)  ireWufft  rov  Irjfiov,  The  patridans 
are  to  come  betimes  into  the  forum,  afia  roT^  i*ratpoti  re  xai  ireXaTat^, 
and  to  scatter  themselves  about  so  as  to  separate  the  ZrnxoriKoy.  Now  when 
o  ^fjixo^  dwip-€i  TOW«  \l/ijipov^^ha<rra<r0at  ßov\ofX€¥oi^  Kara  ^Aa« 
TO?«  Sff/uioraic  efAwo^u»  eyivovro,  41.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  pio- 
pofition  of  M.  Valerius  in  vii.  64. 
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could  they  have  needed  that  of  the  tribunes  against  any 
one  whatever  ?  And  how  could  decrees  have  been  passed, 
as  they  were  afterward,  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
patricians,  which  were  the  concern  of  evoy  individual 
patron?  Their  clients,  if  they  had  thus  injured  them, 
would  have  been  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  surprising  thing  is,  not  that  the  clients  were  a 
completely  different  body  from  the  plebeians ;  not  that,  as 
follows  from  what  Livy  says  about  the  consequences  of 
the  Publilian  law,  they  were  not  included  in  the  tribes ; 
but  rather  his  express  testimony  that  they  had  votes  in 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  But  for  this,  we  should 
recognize  them  to  be  sojourners,  like  those  in  Greece, 
destitute  of  aU  political  rights,  and  who  could  not  main- 
tain even  the  commonest  civil  rights,  except  in  the  person 
of  their  patron  and  sponsor:  but  there  is  no  force  in 
analogy,  when  opposed  to  such  a  direct  assertion.  How- 
ever we  certainly  are  not  compelled  by  this  to  assume 
that  no  part  of  the  clients  were  metics  according  to  the 
Greek  notion;  although  I  apprehend  that  no  mention  of  any 
such  is  to  be  found.  It  is  surely  hard  to  believe  that 
Rome  threw  even  her  lowest  franchise  open  so  wide,  that 
every  foreigner  on  attaching  himself  to  a  patron  might 
take  possession  of  it :  and  just  as  little  can  we  suppose 
that  foreigners,  before  a  praetor  for  them  was  established"*^, 
could  come  into  court  in  their  own  person  *^.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  gradations  here,  such  as  I  conjectiu*e 
there  must  have  been  with  regard  to  the  freedmen.  It 
looks   so  v>ery   unlike  the   early  ages,  that  there  should 

1S40  rp]jjg  measure  was  a  political  change  of  the  highest  importanoe.  What 
led  to  it  was  not  the  too  great  pressure  of  the  prator's  business,— to  wliicfa  for 
example  the  institutian  of  the  vice-chancellor's  office  in  England  has  been  owing, 
—but  the  alarm  excited  by  the  clients  of  the  grandees,  with  whose  patronage  the 
members  of  the  Italian  confederacy  might  now  dispense.  The  patron  who  came 
forward  was  the  mask  without  whieh  the  client  was  not  allowed  to  appear. 

*^  Hence,  long  after  the  dientship  in  its  genuine  form  had  ceased  to 
exist,  the  person  who  came  before  the  court  in  ally  particular  case  was  called 
patrOHus. 
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have  been  two  Saems  of  which  the  purpose  was  exadiy 
the  same;  and  the  distinction  between  them  might  so 
easily  be  lost  sight  of;  that  I  cannot  persuade  mysdf 
duri;  a  slave  who  was  set  free  by  the  i)mdictaj  gained 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  as  one  by  the  census  "^.  By 
being  registered  in  the  census  the  Latins  and  Italians 
might  acquire  the  franchise  of  citizens :  but  a  person  who 
was  to  have  the  same  power  as  they  had  of  exercising  this 
great  privilege,  must  surely  have  ab*eady  been  free :  this, 
and  no  more,  did  the  slave  become,  I  conceive,  by  the 
wndicta :  and  even  by  the  census,  before  die  censorship  of 
Appius  the  Blind,  he  obtained  merely  the  rights  of  an 
«rarian^*  In  both  stages,  as  enjoying  the  lowest  degree  of 
freedom  and  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  continued  to  be  a  client 
of  the  master  who  had  released  him:  in  the  former  he 
would  be  only  in  the  condition  of  a  metic.  Freedmen 
and  their  posterity  probably  made  up  the  largest  part 
of  the  clients;  and  among  these  the  race  of  the  original 
ones,  such  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  would  in 
great  part  be  merged. 

The  artisans  were  contained  in  both  these  classes ;  and 
if  a  plebeian  gave  up  husbandry,  he  sank  to  the  franchise  to 
which  these  were  confined.  They  too  were  not  without  the 
honour  of  having  corporations  sanctioned  by  the  law ;  and 
their  guilds  were  in  such  high  estimation  that  Numa  was 
named  as  their  founder :  there  were  nine  of  them ;  pipers, 
goldsmiths,  carpenters,  dyers,  curriers,  tanners,  copper- 
smiths, potters,  and  a  ninth  guild  common  to  the  other 
trades**.  This  part  of  the  state  never  received  that  full 
developement,    which,    since    the    guilds    were    connected 

iMt  Bf^  iiiege  lights  are'  traced  back  to  the  oldest  times,  only  it  is  by  per- 
sonificadons :  the  fbnner  to  the  release  of  the  slave  who  disdesed  the  ocmspiiacy ; 
the  latter  to  Servias  Tnllius.  This  doubtless  was  the  sole  reason  why  his  memory 
was  espedaUy  venerated  by  the  slaves :  though  that  dicumstance  was  made  use 
of  to  oon&m  the  foble  of  his  birth,  and  was  referred  to  his  name. 
^  Pltttardi  PubUool.  c.  7*  p-  100.  e. 

**  Plutarch  Numa.  c.  l/.  p.  71.  d.    Again  three,  and  three  times  three.-* 
Uow  remarkable  is  the  oontiast  with  the  ancient  and  great  guilds  at  Florence ! 
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with  the  centuries  by  means  of  the  carpenters,  the  trum- 
peters, and  the  homblowers,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
patricians  were  by  the  six  suffiragia,  was  no  doubt  designed 
for  it. 

Those  among  them  who  were  independent  paleburghers, 
— ^isopolites  who  had  not  bound  themselves  to  any  patrop, 
(if  such  a  class  existed),  and  the  descendants  of  clients 
whose  ties  had  been  loosened  on  the  housje  of  their  patrons 
becoming  extinct^these  were  unquestionably  as  much 
strangers  to  the  dissensions  between  the  ancient  burghers 
and  the  commonalty,  as  the  members  of  the  Florentine 
guilds  were  to  the  feuds  among  the  houses  of  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  As  to  the  clients,  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
still  subject  collectively  to  the  orders  of  the  patricians. 
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THE    SECESSION    OF    THE    COMMONALTY, 
AND  THE  TRIBUNATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Ik  this  division  of  the  nation,  the  preponderance  of 
numbers  may  not  have  been  so  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  plebeians,  as  it  will  probably  appear  to  every  one, 
even  to  him  who  has  thoroughly  rid  himself  of  the  delusive 
notion  that  the  patricians  of  those  ages  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  nobless;  a  class,  which  in  fact  was  to  be  found 
within  both  the  estates.  Had  the  superiority  of  the 
plebeians  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
of  a  contest  with  arms,  since  matters  had  unhappily  gone 
so  far,  would  be  in  their  favour,  they  would  never  have 
contented  themselves  with  a  compact  which  merely  gave 
them  back  a  part  of  the  rights  they  had  been  robbed 
of.  And  yet  the  commonalty,  if  it  stood  together  as 
one  man,  was  evidently  so  strong,  that  their  opponents 
betrayed  the  uttermost  infatuation  in  not  endeavouring 
to  separate  the  various  classes  which  composed  it ;  nay,  in 
wronging  and  outraging  them  aU  at  once ;  the  noble  and 
rich,  by  withholding  public  offices  from  them;  such  of 
the  gentry  as  without  personal  ambition  were  attached 
as  honest  men  to  the  well-being  of  their  class,  by  depriving 
it  of  its  common  rights  and  privileges;  the  personal 
honour  of  both,  by  the  indignities  to  which  such  as  stood 
nearest  to  the  ruling  party  were  the  most  frequently 
exposed,  and  by  which  men  of  good  birth  were  the  most 
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keenly  wounded;  every  GOid  who  wanted  to  borrow 
money,  and  all  the  indigent,  by  the  abominable  system 
of  pledging  the  person  and  of  slavery  for  debt^  in 
fine  high  and  low,  by  excluding  them  from  the  public 
domains,,  where  many,  who  had  been  stript  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  loss  of  the  territory  beyond  th?  Tiber,  might 
have  found  a  hcmie.  Granting,  that  the  Valerian  laws 
had  not  been  repealed;  that  the  twenty  tribunes,  such 
m  they  then  were,  had  the  right,  when  a  person  was 
condemned  to  servile  corporal  punishments,  of  snatching 
him  from  the  gaoler,  and  bringiog  him  before  the  court 
of  the  commonalty,  which,  as  it  surely  could  not  assemU^ 
pell-mell,  they  themselves  were  to  summon:  woe  to  him 
who  durst  do  so  against  Appius  Claudius ! 

It  was  when  he  and  P.  Servilius  were  consuls,  in 
the  year  259»  that  a  spark  set  fire  to  the  inflammable 
matter  which  had  thus  been  accumulated.  An  old  man, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  creditcur^s  prison,  in  squalid 
rags,  pale  egid  famishing,  with  haggard  beard  and  hair, 
cried  in  agony  to  the  Quirites  for  help.  A  crowd  gathered 
found  him :  he  shewed  them  the  bloody  marks  of  his  in- 
human treatment :.  he  told  them  that,  after  he  had  fought 
in  eight  and  twenty  battles  ^'^^,  his  house  and  farmyard 
had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  enemy ;  the  famine 
during  the  Etruscan  war  had  compelled  him  to  sell  his 
all^^;  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow;  his  debt  through 
usury  had  run  up  to  many  times  its  original  amount: 
whereupon  his  credit«»:  had .  obtained  judgement  against 
him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains^  Dis- 
figured as  his  features  were,  many  recognized  a  iM'ave  cap- 
tain; compassion,  indignation,  sfHread  an  uproar  through 
tike  whole  city:  all  who  were  pledged,  9nA  all  who  had 

iM^  Dionysius  vi.  26.  This  has  a  very  historical  look ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing 
Inoie  than  another  way  of  dressing  ap  what  Dionysius  says  In  the  preceding 
dause,  that  he  had  senred  all  his  campaigns.    See  above  p.  387* 

^  I  inspect  that  in  the  original  representation  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ten 
lott  tiibea.  The  whole  story  reminds  uaand  is  a  mere  xqietitioa  of  the  one  abost 
the  old  soldier  whom  M.  Manlius  releases.     Livy  vi.  14. 

Ll  • 
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redeemed  their  pledge,  flocked  together,  and  all  were 
clamorous  for  relief  of  the  general  distress. 

The  senate  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  The  people 
spumed  at  the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions,  which, 
with  a  view  of  diverting  the  storm,  were  to  be  levied 
against  the  Volscians:  these  and  the  Sabines  are  men- 
tioned Its  the  nations  Rome  as  then  was  at  war  with; 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Latins  she  was  at  peace.  Com- 
pulsion was  impossible:  but  when  P.  Servilius  issued  a 
proclamation,  that  none  who  was  in  slavery  for  debt, 
should  be  hindered  if  he  were  willing  to  serve ;  and  that, 
so  long  as  a  soldier  was  under  arms,  his  children  should 
remain  at  liberty  untouched  and  in  possession  of  their 
father^s  property  "*^ ;  then  all  who  were  pledged  took  the 
military  oath.  After  a  few  days  the  consul,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  rich  in  glory  and  booty,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Volscians  or  Aurundans  and  of  the  Sabines^ 
marched  back  to  Rome.  But  the  hopes  of  the  commonalty 
that  their  oppression  might  be  alleviated,  were  bitterly 
deceived. 

A  great  deal  was  said  in  th^  Annah  of  the  way  in 
utrhich  Appius  Claudius  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances had  opposed  every  measure  of  humane  and 
wise  forbearance,  and  throughout  their  whole  continuance 
had  persisted  in  the  same  obstinacy :  probably  this  came 
from  the  family  commentaries  of  the  Claudii,  who,  priding 
themselves  on  their  hatred  of  the  people  as  the  Valerii 
did  on  their  hereditary  love  of  the  people,  portrayed  their 
ancestor  with  the  characteristic  features  of  their  house; 
not  that  any  historical  accounts  of  him  had  been  preserved. 
That  house  during  the  course  of  centuries  produced  several 
very  considerable,  few  great  men;  hardly,  down  to  the 
time  when  it  became  extinct,  a  single  noble  mind:  in 
all  ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of  haughty 

1M7  xhis  again  seems  to  be  nothing  move  or  less  than  an  account  in  a- 
historical  form  of  the  origin  of  the  ßuHHumy  which  most  probably  produced  this 
fety  efiect. 
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defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and  by  iron  hardness 
of  heart :  they  were  tyrants  by  nature,  and  now  and  then 
dangerous  demagogues:  Tiberius  was  not  more  odious 
than  the  earlier  Claudii.  Their  character  is  visible  in 
the  story  that  such  as  had  been  slaves  for  debt  were 
sent  back  to  their  prisons  by  Appiüs  Claudius  on  their 
return  from  the  field,  and  that  such  as  were  pledged 
were  consigned  by  him  without  mercy  to  their  creditors. 
But  these  sentences  could  not  be  executed;  for  the  ple- 
beians were  in  open  insurrection ;  they  protected  all  who 
were  condemned :  and  the  usurers  who  had  obtained  those 
detested  judgements,  the  young  patricians  who  in  their 
zeal  were  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  officers  of  the 
court,  could  with  difficulty  save  themselves  from  their 
fury.     Thus  the  year  passed  away"*®. 

The  next  year,  when  the  military  season  arrived,  the 
consuls,  A.  Virginius  and  T.  Vetü^iüs,  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  legions.  The  commonalty,  assembling  by  night 
and  secretly  in  the  quarters  inhabited  exclusively  by 
the  plebeians,  on  the  Aventine  and  the  £squiline,  was 
immovable  in  its  determination  not  to  supply  any  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  entreaties  for  lenity  they  had  begun  with, 
now  gave  way  to  a  demand  that  all  debts  should  be 
cancelled.  The  ferment  was  so  violent,  that  the  more 
mildly  disposed  among  the  patricians  recommended  the 
purchase  of  peace,  even  at  this  price:  others  trusted  it 
would  subside  on  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  and 
property  to  those  who  in  the  hope  of  regaining  them  had 
marched  the  year  before  against  the  enemy.  Appius  in- 
sisted on  severity :  the  beggars,  he  said,  were  still  too  well 

IMS  During  this  coosulship  it  U  said  that  the  temple  of  Mercury  was  dedica* 
ted,  an  event  connected  with  the  institution  of  a  guild  of  merchants ;  and  that 
Ml  this  occasion  an  inspector  of  the  oomtrade  was  first  appointed  by  the  people : 
this  magistracy  was  probably  renewed  every  year,  until  the  business  was  tnms- 
femd  to  the  asdiles,  who  at  first  had  nothfaig  to  do  with  it.  If  the  election  rested 
with  the  popuhis,  as  Livy  tells  us  (ii.  27),  it  is  hard  to  understand  his  naming 
a  centurion  M.  Ltstorius,  that  is,  a  plebeian,  as  the  first  person  who  held  this 
office. 

LL  2 
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off;  their  insolence  ought  to  be  quelled:  a  dictator  woolcl 
do  it.  His  friends  would  have  placed  him  hi  this  office : 
but  the  milder  ^**®  party  prevailed  in  the  election :  and  the 
measure,  by  which  its  proposer  intended  to  dare  every- 
thing and  to  risk  everything,  became  the  means  of  a 
reconciliation  by  the  appointment  of  Marcus  Valerius*®. 
By  a  proclamation  like  the  one  Servilius  had  issued,  he 
led  the  plebeians  to  enlist :  for  they  trusted  in  the  power 
of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  the  word  of  a  Valerius.  Ten 
legions  were  raised  ^^  and  three  armies  sent,  against  the 
Sabines,  the  iEquians,  and  the  Volscians:  everywhere  the 
Romans  were  favoured  by  victory,  more  rapid  and  more 
brilliant  than  the  senate  wished  it^^.  The  dictator  was 
rewarded  with  distinguished  honours,  but  not  with  the 
release  of  the  debtors  from  slavery,  which,  true  to  his 
word,  he  demanded.  On  this  he  laid  down  his  office,  the 
power  of  which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  put  down  the  scandalous  abuse  of  a  formal  right  by 
a  strong  hand:  the  plebeians  themselves  owned  that  he 
could  not  do  more  to  keep  his  faith,  and  full  of  gratitude 
conducted  him  from  the  Forum  to  his  house. 


1^  The  Harten  and  the  Linden  were  the  names  of  the  parties  in  Appemell 
during  the  laat  century. 

^  Maicus  he  is  caUed  hy  Gioero,  Zonaias,  Livy ;  that  is,  by  the  manuscript» 
and  by  Orosius :  Manius  by  Dionjrsiiu  and  the  Trimnphal  Fasti.  Yet  even 
in  Dionysius,  who  places  the  beginning  of  the  dissensions  some  years  farther 
back,  the  Valerius  who  at  that  time  is  well  affected  toward  the  poor,  and  assuvodly 
is-meant  to  be  the  same  as  the  dictator,  is  named  Maicus.  v.  64.  I  have  already 
exphiined  the  corruption,  above  p.  474  n.  1123,  1124.  Sigonius  altered  the  text 
in  Ldvy,  supporting  himself  by  the  authority  of  those  who  in  earlier  times  had 
allowed  themselves  to  garble  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  contra- 
dictions :  in  this  way  livy  has  been  disfigured.  Whoever  does  not  distrust  the 
completeness  of  the  Fasti,  must  prefer  Marcus,  weite  it  only  because  he  had  been 
consul:  which  no  Manias  had. 

^^  Here  there  is  the  most  glaring  exaggeration :  at  the  Allia  the  Romans  had 
only  four  regular  legions. 

^>  In  speaking  of  this  war  the  two  historiws  inverted  the  usual  piopartiao 
between  their  narratives :  the  copious  one  in  livy  leads  us  to  inier  that  in  the  old 
representations  the  exploits  of  the  plehs,  and  consequently  the  unworthy  cooduct 
of  their  ralers,  were  set  in  a  prominent  light. 
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The  dictator-s  army,  of  four  l^ons,  had  been  dis- 
banded after  his  triumph :  but  those  of  the  consuls  were 
still  in  the  field  ^'^i  under  the  pretext  that  a  r^ewal 
of  hostilities  was  impending  they  were  commanded  to 
remain  under  arms.  Hereupon  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  army  appointed  L.  Sicinius  Bellutus  its  leader, 
crossed  the  Anio,  and  occupied  a  strong  vcamp  on  the 
Sacred  Mount,  in  the  Crustumine  district  ^^.  The  con^ 
suis  and  the  patricians  returned  to  Rome  without  injury 
or  insult 

Many  of  the  narratives  in  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
betray  their  fabulous  nature  by  the  contradictions  and 
impossibilities  they  involve:  there  are  none  such  in  the 
account  of  the  first  secession,  as  given  by  Livy,  and  much 
more  fully  by  Dionysius :  nor  can  we  pronounce  it  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  a  recollection  of  the  various  parties 

**^  Although  the  words  of  Bionysiufr—rorf  vwdrot^  evera^e  fAiprM 
AvW  TO  a-TpaT€Vfxara'  vi.  45 — seem  distinctly  to  expiess  as  much, 
yet  dsewheie  he  follows  an  account  by  which  the  insuigents  consisted  of  only 
one  consular  army.  This  in  those  days  is  said  to  have  contuned  three  legions : 
imd  if  the  tribune  Brutus  asserts  that  the  emigrants  were  moie  than  thrice  as 
numerous  as  the  Alban  colony  of  Romulus  (yi.  80),  this  is  because  every  legion 
at  this  time,  the  tribes  being  twenty,  had  five  cohorts  and  3000  men,  which  is 
the  number  assigned  to  the  Romulam  colony :  and  Ditmysius  fimcied  that  the 
seoeders  had  been  stiengthened  by  new.comers  from  the  city.  So  that  in  the 
puaags-^iTUP  yap  Up»v  Tayßdrwv  en  KVpio^  ijv  {rj  ßov\^  vi.  45 
.«.which is  certainly  corrupt,  we  ought  probably  to  substitute  Tpiiiv,  Livy^s 
account  too,  that  the  dictator  brought  forward  his  proposition  in  the  senate  after 
the  return  of  the  consul  Vetumus,  implies  that  only  .the  three  legions  of  the  other 
consul  were  still  in  the  field.  It  is  tzue  that  on  another  occasion  Dionysius 
imagined  there  were  six  legions  :  for  this  is  all  he  has  in  his  eye,  when  he  makes 
Appius  say  that  the  emigrants  were  not  so  much  as  a  seventh  part  of  the  130000 
Romans  in  the  census  (vi.  S3);  in  other  words,  did  not  amount  to  18000. 
That  is  to  say,  six  legions  on  the  above-mentioned  scale  consist  of  18000  foot- 
soldiers  :  the  cavalry,  according  to  the  views  taken  by  Dionysius,  are  entirely 
left  out  of  the  account.  This  statement  for  a  long  time  rather  dazzled  than 
deceived  me  by  its  delusive  historical  look :  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how 
^his  too,  when  critically  examined,  diappears. 

^  Hence  this  secession  was  also  called  the  Crustumerine.  Vairo  de  L.  L. 
IV.  14.  p.  24.  The  Sacred  Mount  had  its  name  from  its  being  consecrated  to 
Jupiter  by  the  plebeians  when  they  were  leaving  their  camp.  Festus  v.  Saoer 
ilons.    Cicero  Fragm.  pro  Com. 
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which  divided  the  senate^  and  of  their  spokesmen,  should 
be  preserved;  although  unquestionably  there  were  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  oldest  Annals.  And  yet  the  internal 
connexion  here  merely  proves  the  intelligence  and  good  sense 
of  the  annalist  who  drew  up  the  story  now  adopted:  as 
is  clear  from  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  between  it 
and  other  stories,  which  at  one  time  were  no  less  in  vogue. 
Cicero,  who  everywhere  follows  totally  different  Annals 
from  Livy,  speaks  of  the  negociations  of  the  dictator 
M.  Valerius  with  the  seceders,  as  of  an  undoubted  fact; 
and  attributes  the  glory  of  having  effected  the  peace  to 
him:  for  which  reason,  and  not  for  any  victories,  the 
surname  of  Maximus  and  the  most  splen<Üd  honours  were 
bestowed  on  him"^.  A  fragment  of  the  same  story  is 
discernible  in  what  Livy  himself  mentions  in  a  passage 
far  removed  from  the  history  of  these  times ;  namely,  that 
the  nail  was  once  driven  in  by  a  dictator  during  the 
secession  of  the  conmionelty  ^^ :  for  at  the  second  seces- 
sion no  dictator  could  be  appointed.  The  variations  as 
to  the  number  and  names  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
will  be  noticed  further  down.  Lastly  all  the  Annals  were 
not  agreed  even  on  the  point  that  the  army  took  its 
station  quietly  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  obtained  its  end 
without  violence.  Piso,  as  Livy  tells  us,  had  written  that 
the  plebs  occupied  the  Aventine:  Cicero  says,  first  the 
Sacred  Mount,  then  the  Aventine*'':  so  does  Sallust**: 
and  when  Cicero  makes  the  enemy  of  the  tribunate 
assert,  that  it  originated  during  a  civil  war,  while  the 
strong  posts  of  the  city  were  seized  and  held  by  armed 

ISM  Brutus.  14.  (54)  Videmus — cum  plebes-anontem,  qui  Saoer  tppeOatus 
est,  occupavisset,  M.  Valerium  dictatoiem  dicendo  sedavisae  disootdias  etc 

^  VIII.  18.  Memoria — lepetita,  in  secessioiubus  quondam  plebis  clavum  ab 
dictatoie  fixum.  This  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  historical  fact,  ^t  die  can- 
sular  year  expired  before  the  election  of  the  new  officers,  and  that  Valerias  ^was 
dictator  in  the  middle  of  September. 

*^  De  Re  p.  ii.  33. 

^  Fragm.  Hist.  i.  p.  935.  Plebes— armata  montem  Sacrum  atque  Aventi« 
Dum  insedit. 
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men^*^,  this  refers  to  the  same  story.  Piso  himself 
perhaps  did  not  deny  the  encampmait  on  the  Sacred 
Mount.  Indeed  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  ccMn^- 
monalty  should  not  have  disposed  armed  men  to  main- 
tain its  strong  quarters  in  the  city;  as  else  the  women 
and  such  as  were  defenseless  must  have  fled,  or  would 
have  been  made  use  of  as  hostages :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  story  of  the  meetings  on  the  Aventine  and  the 
Esquiline  before  the  insurrection,  is  borrowed  from  that 
circumstance.  To  these  hills  then  those  plebeians  who 
dwelt  scattered  about  the  city,  retreated:  on  the  Sacred 
Mount  the  legions  were  encamped,  and  may  have  been 
joined  by  volunteers  from  the  country  around :  here  were 
the  leaders,  and  here  the  treaty  was  negociated. 

Nor  would  the  patricians  have  been  able  to  keep  this 
army  out  of  the  city,  where  the  gates  of  the  plebeian 
hills  stood  open  to  it:  but  every  one  of  the  seven  was  a 
fort^;  and  as  such  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  and  Cselian, 
were  no  less  diefensible  than  the  Capitol.  These  then 
were  occupied  by  armed  men,  just  as  liie  Aventine  was  by 
the  opposite  party :  matters  might  have  come,  as  they  did 
at  Florence,  to  battles  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  the 
plebeians  were  anything  but  that  common  populace  which 
makes  up  far  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
so  Borne  too  was  anything  but  empty :  on  the  contrary 
thousands  beyond  a  doubt  had  come  in  from  the  country^ 
where  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  patricians  and  their 
clients  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground. 

That  the  patrician  houses  could  muster  thousands 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  may  be  inferred  from  the  examr 
pie  of  the  great  German  and  Italian  cities,  out  of  which 
the  burghers  would  send  fifteen-hundred  .cavaliers  and 
more  in  complete  armour  into  the  field :   the  descendants 

><M  De  Legib.  iii.  8  (19.)    Inter  anna  dvinm,  et  oocuiMids  ei^beetds  urbii 
lodt  prooeatam. 

^  Septemque  ana  sibi  miuo  ciicumdedit  aroes.    Dkmysius  often  speaks  of 
the  strong  posts  in  the  city,  rd  epvfivd  rih  ^o\€m^. 
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of  those  who  at  one  time  formed  the  whole  Roman  tMu 
tion,  must  still  have  been  a  large  body ;  and  the  general 
point  that  the  members  of  the  houses  were  very  nmne. 
rous,  is  one  on  which  such  traditions  as  give  any  state- 
ments bearing  upon  it  speak  clearly  enough.  Not  that 
I  would  consider  the  assertion,  that  the  Potitii  about 
the  year  440  counted  twelve  fiEonilies  and  diirty  grown 
up  men*,  as  histcmdal;  numbers  of  this  sort,  when 
they  occur  in  the  nanratives  from  the  priiestly  books,  have 
the  same  kind  of  meaning  that  the  names  of  well-known  ' 
personages  have  in  the  lawbooks  :  and  above  all  the  three 
hundred  Fabii  stand  on  no  surer  ground  than  the  three 
hundred  thousand  barbarians  under  Mardonius.  Just  as 
little  will  their  four  thousatid  clients,  and  the  five  thou- 
sand of  the  Claudian  house,  authorize  us  to  draw  any 
historical  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of  the  dependants 
who  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  patricians. 
Yet  a  general  acquaintance  with  th6  state  of  things  was 
enough  to  enable  the  annalists  to  relate  without  danger 
of  errour,  though  without  any  determinate  traditions, 
that  the  patricians  and  their  clients  took  up  arms  imme- 
diately after  the  secession,  and  that  the  headstrong  ad- 
versaries of  peace  were  so  utterly  infatuated  as  to  dream 
that  they  were  powerful  i^ough  to  contend  at  once  with 
the  commonalty  and  with  foreign  enemies  ^^.  But  with 
the  same  correctness  they  added,  that  the  clients  were 
artisans  and  tradesmen^:  a  multitude,  which  sent  no 
soldiers  to  the  legions,  and  which,  being  unused  to  arms, 
could  not  make  head  ih  the  field  against  a  peasantry  in- 
ured to  war. 

This  partition  of  its  forces  was  the  saving  of  Rome : 
there  was  no  ground  for  dreading  a  massacre  like  that  at 

*  Uvy  IX.  29. 

^^1  Two  of  the  kading  pasaiges  fiDin  Dionyuufl — vi.  47  and  fiS^-JUve  Hen 
inBerted  above  in  notes  1236, 1237- 

'  '^  Qijr€9,  Koi  vcAarai,  koi  j^etpUifaKTev,  Diooysim  vi.  51.  Tile 
yulgus  foienae — opificum-^-eeUtthnorara. 
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'Corcyra,  as  the  nation  was  not  q>lit  into  a  few  hundred 
rich  men  of  rank  on  the  one  side,  and  thousands  of  prole- 
tarians standing  in  direct  opposition  to  thetn,  whose  victory 
cduld  not  have  been  dottbdvil  for  all  instant  when  once 
they  should  rebell.  If  hunger  did  Hot  reduce  the  patri- 
cians, the  attempt  to  force  their  quarters  would  have 
cost  torrents  of  blood,  and  the  result  must  at  least  have 
been  «incertain :  the  victors  too,  standing  amid  the  ruins, 
between  two  conquering  nations,  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Volscians,  would  not  long  have  had  to  e^nilt  in  their  un- 
blessed triumph.  If  the  quarrel  however  were  prolonged 
after  the  appeal  to  arms,  the  patricians,  possessing  the 
incalcuIaUe  advantage  of  being  the  government,  would 
perhaps  have  time  and  means  to  sow  division  among  their 
opponents,  and  certainly  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
alliances.  The  annalist,  from  whom  Dionysius  took  the 
advice  he  inserted  into  the  speech  of  Appius,  that  instead 
of  the  insurgents  the  citizens  of  the  ccdonies  should  be 
invited  to  receive  the  rights  of  the  plebdians  ^*®,  and  that 
the  lower  franchise  should  be  conferred  on  the  Latins, 
had  formed  an  admirable  conception  of  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  or  had  weighed  the  laws  and  documents  preserved 
from  that  time  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  spirit. 
The  explanation  of  the  Latin  confederacy  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  next  volume,  in  order  that  the  bulk  of  the 
present  may  not  swell  out  of  all  proportion :  however 
I  will  here  introduce  the  remark,  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Latins,  which  established  their  equality  as  a  state, 
was  made  in  the  year  of  the  secession:  and  if  an  infer- 
ence from  the  end  to  the  means  be  anywhere  allowable, 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  was  aimed  against  the 
plebs,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  decided  by 
it. 


H65  Yt.  68.  TowV  €K  TftJu  (ppovptwv  ßeratrefjL'iniofiedaf  koi  toi)«  €v 
TOK  diroiKiat^i  dvaKaXuficv,  These  are  the  Romukan  colonies  which  had 
the  Csrite  fiunchise :  the  colonists,  that  is,  those  of  the  ruling  trihe,  he  calls 
fppovpd.     Compare  the  passages  quoted  above  in  nott  714.     See  also  vii.  33. 
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Livy^s  good  sense  taught  him  that  this  distracted  state 
of  the  nation  cannot  have  lasted  many  days :  the  Volsdans 
and  iEquians  would  not  have  looked  on  motionless  spec- 
tators, waiting  to  take  up  arms  or  to  sustain  an  attack 
until  the  Romans  were  reconciled  and  ready  for  war. 
The  notion  of  Dionysius  that  ibur  months  passed  in  this 
way,  may  be  easily  shewn  to  rest,  on  a  deducticm  whidi 
is  good  for  nothing  ^^^.  I  do  not  indeed  set  much  value 
on  the  story  that  the  seoeders  neither  destroyed  nor  ra- 
vaged anything  on  the  property  of  their  enemies,  and 
merely  took  the  bread  necessary  for  their  sustenance:  it 
belongs  to  the  legends  of  the  marvels  wrought  of  yore  by 
virtues  no  longer  to  be  found:  but  when  extended  to 
such  a  period  it  becomes  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  If 
the  open  war  between  the  two  estates  was  but  short,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  commanders  had  wisdom  and  influence 
enough  to  restrain  their  followers  from  acts  of  violence, 
which  would  have  obstructed  a  reconciliation. 

Thus  much  may  be  considered  as  historical,  that  the 
propositions  for  an  arrangement  proceeded  from  the  patri- 
cians.    Their  great  council^   empowered   the   senate   to 

**^  It  was  aisumed  that  the  very  first  tribunes  were  chosen  on  the  twelfth  of 
December  (Dionysius  vi.  89),  wlüch  however  can  only  have  been  the  day  of 
dection  at  the  restoration  of  the  office  after  the  deoemvirate,  and  thenceforward. 
This  was  combined  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  under  the  consoi- 
ship  of  Virginius  and  Vetusius,  and  also,  it  may  be  oonjecUired,  with  the  dicta- 
torship of  M.  Valerius  on  the  ides  of  September. 

^  This  assembly — ^the  mention  of  which  shews  how  accurately  the  Annab 
copied  the  books  of  the  auguis  and  pontifis  in  representing  the  whde  prooednie 
under  the  ancient  constitution  —  reduces  Dionysius  (y i.  67)  to  great  straits ; 
because  he  cannot  conceive  any  eccUHa  except  that  of  the  demus.  It  was  the 
assembly  however  which  by  the  original  constitution  had  to  decide  in  questions 
of  peace  and  war  ( vi.  66),  consequenüy  that  of  the  curies.  How  indeed  should 
the  senate  have  had  the  power  of  arbitzarily  surrendering  the  ri^ts  of  the 
estate  ?  The  notion  that  it  was  a  plebeian  assembly  is  altogether  incongruous, 
as  in  fact  the  sagacious  writer  very  deariy  perceives.  Nor  can  it  even  be  the 
mixed  one  of  the  centuries ;  for  this  could  only  collect  on  the  field  of  Mais, 
whereas  here  the  Vulcanal  (to  lepov  rov  'U^io-rov)  is  expressly  men. 
tioned  as  the  place  of  meeting.  That  temple  lay  above  the  Gomitium  (the  ps*. 
sages  to  prove  this  axe  collected  by  Nardini,  i.  p.  272 ;  who  however  mistakes 
the  Comiüum  and  its  locality)  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Palatine,  and  was 
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negodate;  and  the  latter  sent  the  ten  chiefs*"^  of  its  body 
on  an  embassy  to  the  oommonalty  as  to  a  victorious  foe^ 
The  compact  between  the  two  estates — ^for  the  ambiguous 
word  patres  must  here  be  referred,  as  it  must  generally  in 
Livy'^8  earlier  bopks,  to  the  patricians,  not  to  the  senate — 
was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  by  the  fecials 
over  the  body  of  a  victim,  and  all  the  Romans  swore  to 
observe  it. 

The  terms  of  this  act  are  very  difFerent  from  what  one 
should  look  for,  when  the  state  of  affairs  was  such,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  patricians,  although  it  would  certainly 
have  entailed  that  of  the  state,  still  appeared  to  be  the 
more  probable  issue  of  the  civil  war.  Being  reduced  to 
choose  between  present  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  indivi- 
duals, and  permanent  ones  by  the  order,  the  leaders  of  the 
senate  decided  with  signal  aristocratical  wisdom:,  and  as 
they  had  contrived  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Latins,  with  like  policy  they  detached  the  cause  of  the 
multitude  from  the  interests  of  the  men  of  rank  in  the 
second  estate,  who,  when  deserted  by  the  lower  orders, 
became  poweriess.  The  plebs  neither  gained  the  consul- 
ate, nor  any  other  honours  ^ :  the  rights  of  the  patricians 
were  not  altered ;  all  that  was  done  was  to  give  force  to  the 
Valerian  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Livy  says 
nothing  of  any  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  debtors,  yet,  as 
this  was  the  source  of  the  commotion,  and  the  insurgents 
could  not  yield  on  this  point  without  abandoning  themselves, 

considered  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  the  very  place  wheie  the  patricians  held  their 
assemblies.    See  p.  476,  477,  note  1129. 

itM  The  Ust  of  their  names  in  Dionysius  (vi.  69)  is  Tery  probably  authentic : 
and  that  these  ten  were  the  decern  primi  is  proved  by  the  words  which  go  just 
before,  ot  iwttpaviarrarot  r£»  trpecrßvripuv,  and  by  the  passage  quoted 
above  in  note  730. 

^  VTere  not  every  particular  story,  which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  a 
Valerius,  suspicious,  as  being  apocryphal  and  derived  from  Antias,  it  might  seem 
that  the  admission  of  four  hundred  rich  plebeians  into  the  equestrian  order,  attri- 
buted to  the  dictator  M.  Valerius,  (Dionysius  vi.  44),  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
treaty  between  the  estates ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  politic  device  for  separadng 
the  individual  plebeian  notables  from  the  rest  of  their  order. 
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We  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  the  account  in  Dionysius, 
that  all  the  bonds  of  the  insolvent  debtors  were  cancdled, 
and  that  all  who  had  incurred  slavery  by  forfeiting  their 
pledge  or  from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  recovered  their 
freedom"«^. 

But  here  too  the  sacrifice  made  was  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  for  the  patricians  managed  to  prevent  any  change 
iß  the  law  of  debt.  Without  doubt  its  abolition  was 
demanded :  and  if  the  purpose  was  to  convince  the 
plebeians  that  they  themselves  could  not  dispense  with 
money  dealings,  nor  consequently  with  severe  laws  to 
protect  them,  we  discern  the  bearings  of  Agrippa^s  fable, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  made  applicable  to  the  political 
state  of  things.  The  belly  is  the  type  of  the  fundhold- 
ers  * :  in  their  capacity  of  governors  the  patricians  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  less  ignoble  symbol. 

With  regard  to  the  cancelling  the  debts  Cicero  pro- 
nounces, that  there  was  certainly  some  reason  in  the 
measures  taken  by  statesmen  of  old  to  relieve  die 
general  distress  brought  on  by  the  excessive  pressure  of 
debts,  as  had  been  done  even  by  Solon,  and  several  times 
by  the  Romans  ^^.  Ten  years  after  indeed  he  thought 
otherwise,  and  peremptorily  condemned  all  such  violent 
extremities  ^ :  for  in  the  interval  he  had  been  the  witness 
of  ruinous  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  performed  by  the 
victorious  party  he   abhorred.      The   question  is  one  of 

^^  Dionysius  vi.  83.  What  is  fouDd  m  Zonaras,  vii.  14,  is  substantially  the 
same ;  and  they  aie  supported  by  the  whole  view  that  Cicero  takes  of  these  events, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  violating  ihe  letter  of  the  law.    De  Re  p.  ii.  34. 

*  This  is  the  way  Dion  seems  to  have  understood  it.  Touroi^  toVs  Xoyot^ 
ro  vXtjOo^  avv^KCv,  «V  at  tvv  cuiropta»  oviTiai  koi  roTi  7rivri<Tiv  '€l<Ti¥  eh 
tiipeXctav,  Koi  el  KOKelvoi  w<p€\6ivro  €k  Zaveiviiamv,  ovk  eU  ßxdßfi» 
Tovro  t£v  iroXXuv  diroßaiwei,  ««  et  ye  ßtf  e'^oiev  ol  irXovrovyrev, 
ouZ*  ol  wevrtTCv  a»  ev  KatpoK  dvayKaioi^  e^ovai  To\k  hav€t<ro»Ta^,  icai 
diroXovvrai.     Zonaras  vii.  14. 

®  Several  times  unquestionably;  a|id  in  Cioero^s  youth  by  the  Uw  of 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  patrician.    So  greatly  were  droumstances  changed. 

70  De  Offic.  II.  22. 
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those  on  which  assuredly  no  inconsistency  i»  betrayed 
by  a  change  of  opinion  in  consequence  of  fresh  exr 
perience  and  under  a  different  state  of  things.  If  a 
person  approves  of  Sully^^  diminishing  the  interest 
payable  to  the  public  creditors,  who  were  swallowing 
up.  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  of  his  deducting  the 
usurious  profit  they  had  long  enjoyed  from  the  principal ; 
if  he  is  aware  how  lowering  the  interest,  or  the  capital 
of  its  debt,  or  the  standard  of  its  currency,  has  been  the 
only  means  whereby  more  than  one  state  has  been  able  to 
save  itself  from  the  c(Hidition  in  which  the  whole  produce 
of  the  ground  and  of  labour  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  fundholder  ^''^^ ;  if  he  knowa  how  speedily 
and  easily  such  wounds,  as  those  which  this  class  sustain 
in  their  property,  are  healed ;  if  he  considers  this,  when 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  which 
were  drained  by  private  usury,  he  will  be  favorable  to 
those  measures  which  tend  to  preserve  hereditary  property 
and  personal  freedom,  as  Solon  was.  As  to  any  assign- 
ment of  the  public  domains  to  the  plebeians  having  been 
agreed  to,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable'^*. 

Whatever  may  have  been  done  in  this  respect,  all 
traces  of  it  had  vanished  within  a  few  years :  the  rdief 
bestowed  must  necessarily  have  been  transient,  because  Rome 
for  a  long  time  was  visited  by  misfortune  after  misfor- 
tune.    But  the  measures   taken  to  compose  the  internal 

1271  go  that  a  bankruptcy  must  stOl  have  taken  place  in  the  end.  A  state 
which  sacrifices  its  tax -payers  to  the  public  creditors,  may  be  said  propter  vUam 
vivendi  perdere  ctiusat.  Hume  and  Burke  have  declared  that  this  idolatry  of 
the  national  debt  is  a  worship  of  Mdoch. 

Happy  the  times,  when  one  cannot  have  to  talk  of  such  extreme  cures, 
'  the  produce  of  all  property  and  of  labour  having  increased  in  the  same,  nay 
in  a  greater,  proportion  than  the  demands  of  the  state,  and  when  the  fund- 
holder  is  rather  conducive  to  its  prosperity !  But  suc|i  times  are  a  bounteou» 
gift  of  fortune,  which  our  children  and  grand-childien  are  hardly  destined  to 
enjoy  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  Germany  befoie  the  thirty  years' 
war  and  before  the  revolution. 

7<  In  Dionysius  (vi.  44)  M.  Valerius  says  he  had  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  patricians  by  a  measure  of  this  kind.    See  note  126?. 
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dissensions  gave  birth  to  an  institution,  of  a  nature  wholly 
peculiar,  dangerous  only  as  great  intellectual  powers  and 
animal  spirits  are  dangerous,  which  spread  the  majesty 
and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  and  preserved  the 
republic  from  revolutions  and  from  tyranny :  I  mean  the 
tribunate. 

Little  as  the  earl  of  Leicester  foreboded,  when  he  sum- 
inoned  the  deputies  of  the  knights  and  commons  to  the 
parliament  of  the  barons,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
an  assembly  which  was  at  one  time  to  be  virtually  pos- 
sessed of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  just  as 
little  did  the  plebeians  on  the  Sacred  Mount  foresee, 
when  they  obtained  the  inviolability  of  their  magistrates, 
that  the  tribunate  would  raise  itself  by  degrees  to  a  pre- 
ponderating, and  then  to  an  unlimited  power  in  the 
republic,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  sufficient, 
nay  in  point  of  form  would  be  indispensable,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  monarchal  supremacy.  Its  sole  purpose  was 
to  afford  protection  against  any  abuse  of  the  consults  autho- 
rity  ^^' ;  to  uphold  the  Valerian  laws,  which  promised  the 
plebeians  that  their  life  and  person  should  be  secure  against 
arbitrary  force.  The  only  innovation  consisted  in  making 
the  tribunes  inviolable :  this  induces  us  to  suspect  that,  if 
the  tribunes  before  this  time  came  forward  in  behalf  of  such 
as  were  ill-treated,  they  had  themselves  lost  their  lives  or 
suffered  insult:  and  hence  we  might  be  surprised  that 
this  clause  should  have  been  of  any  avail.  It  was  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  powerful  offender  was  outlawed  by  it,  so 
that  no  one  who  should  kill  htm,  could  under  any  pretext 
be  brought  to  trial  for  such  an  act,  and  the  criminal's  house 
was  forfeit  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ^^.  From  the  nature  of 
his  office  as  a  public  guardian,  the  tribune's  house  was  kept 
open  night  and  day  for  all  who  called  to  him  for  succour  ; 

1273  AuxUii  latio  odvenus  eonsules :  lAry :   Boi|0€ia :  Dunydus. 
7«  Dionyaius  vi.  89.    The  fonnulaiy  in  Liry,  in.  65,  by  which  the  head 
of  the  Griminal  is  devoted  to  «fupiter,  belongs  no  doubt,  as  he  represents  it,  to 
the  period  after  the  decemvinte. 
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and  this  he  had  the  power  of  bestowing  against  every  one, 
whosoever  he  might  be. 

That  the  tribunes  of  the  several  tribes  must  already 
have  had  the  right  of  bringing  propositions  before  the 
body  by  which  each  was  appointed,  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  supposing  that,  whetJber  by  election  or  tadt  agree- 
ment, one  was  chosen  from  every  ten  of  them  to  preside 
over  the  whole  order,  these  officers  must  of  necessity  have 
been  entitled  to  bring  similar  propositions  before  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  commonalty;  but  as  yet  they  were 
not  inviolable.  Here  again  however  it  is  mentioned  on  a 
specific  occasion  as  a  step  gained  by  the  rights  of  the 
commonalty,  that  soon  after  the  treaty  between  the  estates 
the  plebs  enacted  terrible  punishments  for  securing  the 
privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  lay  propositions  before  them. 
If  any  one  impeded  and  interrupted  a  tribune  who  was 
addressing  the  plebeian  assembly,  he  was  to  give  bail  to 
the  college  of  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever  mulct 
they  should  affix  to  his  offense  in  arraigning  him  before 
the  commonalty :  if  he  did  not,  his  life  and  property  were 
to  be  forfeit  ^*^*.  This  law  is  represented  by  Dionysius 
as  a  mere  decree  of  the  plebs;  but  its  nature  is  such 
that  it  could  not  have  been  passed  without  the  agreement 
of  the  other  estate. 

It  was  a  controverted  point  even  among  the  ancients, 
whether  the  tribunate  was  a  magistracy?  They  who 
would  not  allow  any  office,  unless  its  authority  extended 
over  the  whole  nation,  to  be  so,  denied  it;  and  with 
justice,  so  far  as  concerns  the  earlier  ages ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  later  they  stickled  about  an  empty  shadow. 
In  the  seventh  century  of  the  city  the  tribunes  were  to 
the  fullest  extent  a  national  magistracy ;  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  their  existence  they  were  just  as  decidedly 
a  mere  plebeian  magistracy  ;  but  this  they  were  incontest- 
ably:  only  their  province  was  neither  government  nor 
administration.  In  their  most  essential  character  they  were 
»w  Dionysius  vii.  17» 
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representatives  of  the  commonalty :  as  such,  protectors 
of  the  liberties  of  their  order  against  the  supreme  power, 
not  partakers  in  that  power :  as  such  too,  not  empowered 
to  impose  a  mulct,  but  only  to  propose  the  imposition  of 
it  to  the  commonalty  ^*^^.  Neither  were  they  judges  be- 
tween the  consul  and  the  person  he  had  sentenced  to  cor- 
poral punishment ;  but  only  mediators,  in  order  that  the 
plebeian  court  might  assemble  without  obstruction,  and 
that  meanwhile  the  appellant  might  remain  at  liberty  harni- 
less.  They  were  the  senses  of  their  order  ;  bringing  what 
they  perceived  before  it,  for  its  consideration  and  decision ; 
and  till  it  decided,  they  were  a  bar  to  any  irrevocable  act. 
As  such  they  interposed  wherever  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians  were  infringed.  To  determine  on  war  and  peace, 
so  long  as  the  earliest  state  of  things  continued,  rested 
with  the  curies,  after  the  preliminary  deliberation  of  the 
senate :  but  from  the  time  when  the  commonalty  had 
been  recognized  as  a  free  half  of  the  nation,  and  had  begun 
to  furnish  the  whole  infantry  of  the  army,  there  were  no 
laws  to  which  its  consent  should  have  been  held  more 
indispensable  than  those  by  which  war  was  declared.  This 
however  was  the  very  point  the  patricians  were  the  most 
anxious  to  evade  bringing  before  the  centuries ;  and  natu- 
rally so :  for,  as  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  sharing 
in  the  profits  of  the  war — from  sharing  in  the  conquered 
territory  always,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  booty,  when 
it  was  sold  and  the  produce  went  into  the  chest  of  the  patri- 
cians— ^they  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  their  lives  or 
their  blood.  Now  in  this  case  the  express  or  silent  assent 
of  the  tribunes  served  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  their 
order,  and  was  a  way  of  maintaining  its  rights:  on  the 
other  hand  a  refusal  to  serve  derived  strength  from  their 
{M*ohibition ;  since  none  could  seize  the  plebeian  whom  the 
tribune  protected,  without  laying  hands  on  his  inviolable 
person.  The  force  of  this  prohibition  ceased  along  wititi 
the  injustice  which  called  it  forth.  Thus  it  was  ofte^ 
»276  They  were  not  able  muUam  dicere^  but  only  irrogare. 
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needed  to  rescue  a  person  from  the  levy,  who  had  only  been 
taken  in  order  that  some  private  animosity  might  be  vented 
against  him,  when  he  should  be  beyond  the  mile  of  the  civic 
liberties,  where  the  consiü^s  authority  was  unlimited; 

It  often  happened  that  the  preventive  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  insufficient  to  hinder  such  acts  of  tyranny; 
or  even  to  preserve  the  solemn  treaty  from  direct  infringe- 
ment: in  such  cases  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  able  either  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  or 
to  demand  its  execution :  by  the  original  spirit  of  their 
office  they  could  only  do  the  latter.  We  should  have 
expected  that  this  demand  would  be  made  before  a  mixed 
jury  under  a  foreman:  but  the  compact  had  been  ra- 
tified by  oath  under  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  estates;  and,  by  a  universal  principle  of  Italian  in- 
ternational law,  a  people  that  had  been  injured  either 
collectively  or  in  the  person  of  One  of  its  members,  had 
the  right  of  trying  the  foreigner  whom  it  charged  with 
having  committed  such  an  offense :  and  if  any  treaty  with 
his  countrymen  was  in  existence,  tliey  were  bound  to 
deliver  him  up  for  that  purpose.  They  themselves  were 
not  competent  to  try  him:  for  indulgence  would  have 
been  more  than  pardonable  in  a  state  of  manners  which 
under  many  relations,  such  as  that  among  the  members  of 
the  same  gens  and  that  between  a  patron  and  his  clients, 
made  it  an  imperative  duty  not  to  condemn  even  the 
guilty  ;  in  a  state  of  manners  akin  to  that  where  compur- 
gation was  obligatory :  but  the  judges  being  sworn  it 
was  expected  that,  if  their  enemy  were  proved  innocent, 
they  would  acquit  him.  Whether  this  belief  did  not 
rest  on  an  innocent  dream,  and  did  not  lead  to  acts  of 
injustice,  is  another  question:  but  on  these  grounds  the 
tribunes  had  the  right  of  arraigning  consuls  and  other 
patricians  before  the  commonalty«  The  existence  of  this 
right  implies  that  the  patricians  had  the  same  against  any 
plebeians  who  were  chargeable  with  a  like  offense  against 
their  order. 

Mm 
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That,  the  consuls,  aftw  the  expiration  of  their  magis- 
tracy, should  be  amenable  to  the  commonalty  for.  misde- 
meanours against  the  whole  republic,  would  be  so  at 
variance  with  all  the  relations  which  are  unequivocally 
apparent  in  these  ages,  that,  if  the  instances  of  charges 
preferred  by  tribunes  on  account  of  such  misdemean- 
ours during  the  third  century  could  in  other  respects  be 
regarded  as  historical,  we  should  have  to  seek  for  a  difier- 
ent  explanation  of  them.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  in  those  days  the  curies,  and  they  alone,  were 
the  judges  in  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the 
republic:  and  so  the  tribunes  must  have  had  the  right 
of  coming  before  them  as  accusers,  if  the  quaestors  failed  in 
their  duty. 

What  first  made  the  tribes  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
was  the  Publilian  law :  until  then  they  could  merely  pass 
resolutions,  as  every  other  corporation  can,  which  were  not 
binding  except  on  their  own  body.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  in  this  respect  too  Sylla,  when  he  took  away  the  right 
of  proposing  laws  from  the  tribunes,  was  restoring  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  out  of  an  age  which  had  passed 
away,  and  which  he  everywhere  aimed  to  revive. 

That  the  number  of  tribunes  at  the  first  was  only  two, 
is  a  point  on  which  all  the  accounts  are  in  effect  agreed  ^'^i 
as  to  their  names  they  differ :  still  C.  Lidnius  and  L.  Al- 
binius  seem  to  be  pretty  certain  ^^.  Our  finding  that  Sici- 
nius,  who  had  been  chosen  commander,  was  not  one  of  the 
first,  but  only  added  to  them  afterward,  seems  distinctiy  to 

1*77  Even  Dionysius,  vi.  89,  who  fint  names  two,  and  then  proceeds, 
€Tt  $€  rrpo^  TOVTOI9.  Li^y  ii  quite  express  on  this  point :  so  are  Cicero  pio 
Com.  and  de  Re  p.  ii.  34  s  Tuditanus  and  Atticas  in  Aaconhis  on  the  Cone- 
liana  ;   Lydus  de  Magist.  i.  38.  44 ;  Zonaras  vii.  16. 

7^  These  are  named  hy  livy  and  by  Lydus  i.  44 :  the  latter  in  these  state- 
ments always  follows  Oaius,  that  is  mediately,  Gracchanus.  In  Asconiiu 
indeed  we  find  Sicinius  instead  of  Liciniut;  and  the  surname  prores  that  it 
is  not  an  errour  of  the  scribe  :  but  L,  Juniuti»  a  nHstaken  alteiation  made  by 
Manutius:  the  Laurentian  MS,  liv.  27,  has  Lactinuu;  which  ooiifinns 
L.  AltMut.  The  pretended  L.  Junius  Brutus  is  not 'to  be  found  except  in 
Dionysius. 
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lavotir  the  conjecture  that  at  the  time  of  the  secession  the 
former  were  already  invested  with  the  office,  which  as  then 
was  still  insignificant ;  whereas  Sicinius  was  selected  to 
lead  the  army  for  his  fitness,  as  a  precaution  in  case  the 
affair  should  end  in  a  war.  With  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  number  we  have  a  variety  of  accounts. 
According  to  Piso  there  were  but  two  down  to  the  Publilian 
law  ^^^ :  according  to  Cicero  the  two  continued  throughout 
the  first  year,  and  the  next  the  number  of  the  college 
was  raised  to  ten^:  according  to  Livy  the  two  first 
held  the  election  of  three  others,  of  whom  Sicinius  was 
one.  What  discrepancies  are  these  !  among  them  however 
Cicero^s  statement,  so  far  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
account  that  the  number  was  not  fixed  at  ten  till  six  and 
thirty  years  after  the  institution  of  the  tribunate,  may  be 
regarded  as  certainly  wrong :  in  the  next  place  it  is  surely 
more  than  improbable  that  the  Publilian  law  should  have 
been  the  introducer  of  a  number  containing  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  centuries,  from  which  it  took  away  the  elec- 
tion; and  should  have  done  away  with  one  bearing  a 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  to  which  it  trans^ 
fefred  the  election.  For  the  five  tribunes  were  chosen 
one  from  each  class  ^^,  as  they  were  two  from  each,  after 
the  niunber  was  doubled^':  a  relation,  which  cannot 
possibly  have  continued,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
centuries  had  imdergone  a  thorough  change« 

Officers  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  several  classes, 
must  needs  have  been  chosen  by  each  severally ;  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  should  have  been  so  by  a  majority  of  the 
centuries  taken  collectively.  This  was  an  i^proach  to 
that  equality  which  we  must  conceive  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes:  only  that  the  plebeian  knights 

^«79  Utj  II.  Ö8. 
**  Cicero  FxBgm.  ComeL 

^^  Quinque  creatos  esse,  iingulos  ex  singulis  dMsibut.  Asocniius  on  th« 
GAmeUaiuu    See  alxje  p.  393. 

"<  Decern  cicati  rant,  bini  ex  lingulis  dawibhs.    livy  tii.  30« 
M  M  2 
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were  excluded*"*,  as  well,  as  the  locupletes  who  stood 
below  the  fifth  class :  for  the  proletarians,  it  is  probable, 
were  not  originally  admitted  to  vote  even  in  their  tribes. 
A  far  more  essential  restriction  lay  in  tlie  dependence  of 
the  centuries  upon  the  auguries ;  and  in  the  right  of  the 
clients  to  vote  in  them:  but  one  beyond  all  compare 
more  important  was,  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Publi- 
lian  law,  the  person  who  had  been  elected  was  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  patricians  in  the  curies  **.  In  a  nego- 
ciation  conducted  with  address  this  concession  might  be 
gained  under  the  specious  colour  of  its  being  for  the 
good  of  the  plebs  itself  that  its  officers  should  not  be 
personally  offensive  to  the  first  estate  :  it  might  also  be 
suggested  that  it  was  dignified  to  have  identically  the 
same  mode  of  election  as  that  by  which  curule  offices  were 
filled ;  although  the  law  concerning  the  Imperium  of  a 
magistrate,  which  he  himself  proposed  to  the  curies,  was 
something  very  different  from  this  acceptance:  and  as 
they  had  to  accept,  they  might  also  reject®^.  That 
the  share  of  the  curies  in  the  election  was  confined  to 
this,  is  placed  beyond  a  question  by  the  passages  just 
quoted  from  Dionysius^:  although  it  has  been  mis- 
interpreted into  an  election  at  their  comitia,  and  that  too 
by   the    ancients,  by   Dionysius    himself,   and    even    by 

i»3  -  ju  ti|{f  point  too  one  sees  how  srtAiUy  the  patricuuis  endMvouied  to  divide 
their  opponents :  here  however  on  the  whole  their  efforts  were  vain. 

^  Dionysius  vi.  90 :  after  the  election  hj  the  plebeians,  roik  trarpf 
Kiow  weiaavr^^  €TriKvpw<rai  rtjv  ap^tjv  yj/^ijipov  €W€v€jKa»Ta^.  And 
after  Ae  PublUian  law  the  consuls  reproach  the  tribunes :  ovt€  al  (ppdrpat 
nfi»    yl/fj<pov  ihrip  vfiuv  eirnpipova-iv.  •  x.  4.    See  above  note  793. 

"^  It  is  a  remaikable  histanoe  how  much  may  be  effected  by  public  opinion 
and  by  the  dread  of  it,  to  find  that  all  the  influence  of  the  clientry,  and  of  per- 
sonal intrigues,  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  worthiest  men,  who 
&ithfully  dischaiged  their  duties  to  their  order.  The  unanimity  on  this  point 
was  evidently  so  complete,  that,  as  tribunes  were  needs  to  be  appointed,  the 
euries  could  make  but  little  use  of  their  right  to  reject  them. 

^  If  this  historian,  who  is  so  precise  in  his  expressions,  had  meant  to  say, 
the  curies  do  not  elect  you — and  not,  they  do  not  vote  about  you  after  your 
«lection.— he  would  have  said,  J/tiaf  ov  j^eiporovova-tp^ 
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Cicero  ^*®'^.  The  former  however,  as  he  was  led  in  other 
places  by  the  well  informed  writers  he  followed,  to  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  feels  himself  perplexed; 
because  he  has  a  suspicion,  even  if  he  did  not  find  it 
distinctly  stated,  that  the  plebs  was  not  comprised  in  the 
curies ;  and  he  therefore  distributes  it  amongst  them  ^^  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election.  If  we  reflect  how  very  easily 
the  election  and  confirmation  might  be  confounded,  we 
shall  look  on  those  passages  as  decisive,  in  which  Dio^ 
nysius  takes  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  and  which  are 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  system  of  the 
ancient  constitution:  that  the  tribunes  who  impeached 
Coriolanus,  and  who  struggled  for  the  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  should  have  been  elected  by  the  curies,  is  an 
absolute  impossibility :  the  unanimity  among  the  plebeians 
however  may  easily  have  been  so  great,  that,  as  tribunes 
were  at  all  events  to  be  appointed,  the  right  of  refusing  to 
confirm  their  election  may  have  availed  the  patricians 
but  little.  Nor,  if  one  solitary  creature  of  theirs  was 
thrust  in  by  the  votes  of  the  clients,  was  this  material,  so 
long  as  questions  within  the  college  were  decided  by  the 
agreement  of  the  majority  among  themselves :  hence  it  is 
recorded  as  an  artifice  of  the  pi^tricians,  that,  whereas  the' 
veto  had  been  set  up  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the 
consuls,  they  conceived  the  plan  of  employing  that  of  one 
tribune  against  another  ^^.  The  authors  of  the  ancient 
books,  who  took  note  of  this  as  an  innovation  and  attri- 
buted the  suggesting  it  to  the  most  inveterate  of  all  the 
patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  were  aware  of  its  incalculable 

i«7  Dianydus  vi.  89.  Ne/utf/^ci«  6  ^^/xo«  eU  rd^  rore  ovtra^  (ppa- 
Tpia^y  fj  owta^  ßovXerai  ti«  avrd^  wpoa-ayopevciv — ap^om-a^  (that  ia^ 
^rißap^ov^)  dwotftKvvovtrt,  ix.  41.  Publilius  fierayotv  (the  dectiou) 
€K  Tf|9  <l>paTptaK^^  \jni^vi<l>opia^,  rjif  ol  *P«/iaroi  Kovptdrt]v  Ka\ovai¥, 
ciri  Ttjv  0vA€TiKijy.  Cicero  Fngnu  Com.  Itaque  auspicato  postero  anno  x 
triboni  pi.  comitiU  curiatU  cxeati  sunt. 

^  VI.  89:  quoted  in  the  preceding  note.  The  expreasion  rd^  rore  oSi<ra^ 
is  very  remarkable. 

^  lAvy  II.  43,  44.    Dionysius  ix.  1. 
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importance;  the  tribunes,  from  being  representatives  of 
the  commonalty  and  merely  authorized  to  report  to  it,  were 
by  this  measure  converted  into  magistrates  wielding  each  a 
power  of  his  own. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  curies  may  at  this 
time  have  gained  possession  of  the  considar  elections  by 
the  treaty ;  if  we  suppose  that  the  multitude  was  bribed 
by  the  abolition  of  their  debts  to  desert  their  nobless. 
To  palliate  such  a  desertion  it  might  be  urged  that,  a« 
the  consuls  must  needs  be  taken  from  among  the  patri* 
cians,  it  surely  was  not  very  important  that  the  centurie» 
should  have  to  vote  on  their  election  ;  that  at  the  utmost 
this  could  only  be  of  use  against  a  person  who  had  already 
disclosed  his  character :  and  that  even  in  his  case  it  might 
be  dispensed  with,  now  that  the  right  of  resisting  a  tyrant 
had  been  obtained.  Perhaps  top  the  elective  power  may 
already  have  been  usurped :  perh^s  the  preceding  decticu 
had  actually  been  held  during  the  secession  ^*^\  «nd  so  by 
the  curies,  because  the  plebs  was  absent :  every  way  one 
perceives  how  adroitly  the  government  contriv^  to  make 
circumstances  bend  to  its  ends. 

As  a  corporate  body  it  was  requisite  that  the  common« 
alty,  beside  its  representatives,  should  have  certain  pecu« 
liar  and  local  magistrates:  such  were  the  <edUes,  whose 
office  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  after  the  treaty  of 
the  Sacred  Mount;  and,  like  that  of  the  tribunes,  may 
probably  have  been  older.  The  nature  of  their  duties  in 
early  ages  is  very  uncertain:  they  are  represented  as 
having  been  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  tribunes  ; 
as  having  been  judges  in  such  causes  as  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  decide  by  these  their  superiors  ^^     That  they 

itto  Dionyaius  would  not  have  been  able  to  understand  a  statement  on  this 
point :  that  he  had  read  something  ooneeming  thk  election  which  pualed  him, 
and  out  of  which  he  txied  to  elidt  a  meaning,  seems  cleat :  let  the  leader 
remark  the  word  einKvpovv,    ti.  49. 

®'  AfKOC  ^«  av  hrtrpeyl/uvrai  €Ketwi  (the  tribunes)  Kpivovirra^. 
Dionysius  VI.  90.  To  dp^aiov  cVi  toJtco  ^poyvro  (as  keepers  qf  the 
archives)  kgi  im  r^  liKa^eiif,    Zonaras  vii.  16. 
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exercised  a  kind  of  police  is  unquestionable :  the  inspec- 
tion' of  the  markets  however  is  said  not  to  have  been 
assigned  to  them  till  later  ^^^ :  at  all  events  their  power 
must  have  been  confined  to  their  own  order.  The  temple 
of  Ceres  was  under  their  peculiar  guardianship ;  here  no 
doubt  they  from  the  first  kept  the  archives  of  the  com- 
monalty^  as  they  did  subsequently  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  ^ :  and  this  must  have  been  what  gave  their  office  its 
name.  This  temple  stood  in  the  plebeian  suburb,  though 
not  on  the  Aventine,  but  by  the  Circus  ^ :  the  valley  of 
Murcia,  like  the  neighboiuing  hill,  had  been  allotted  by 
Ancus  to  the  Latins.  The  goddess  of  agriculture  was 
the  immediate  patroness  of  the  class  of  free  landholders : 
hence  the  property  of  all  who  insulted  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates was  confiscated  for  the  treasury  of  this  temple: 
and  here  the  poor  belonging  to  the  order  had  bread  dis- 
tributed  to  them**,  of  course  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  sediles.  This  must  have  been  the  way  of  laying 
out  the  produce  of  such  fines  as  were  imposed,  not  by 
the  whole  nation,  but  by  the  plebs,  in  part  on  charges 
brought  forward  by  the  sediles :  and  none  but  they  can 
have  had  the  management  of  the  public  chest  of  the  com- 
monalty. 

The  noblest  and  most  salutal'y  forms  and  institu- 
tiohs,  which  in  civil  or  moral  societies  are  bequeathed 
from  generation  to  generation,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 
will  prove  defective.  However  exquisitely  fit  they  may 
have  been  when  they  were  framed,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  vital  power  in  states  and  churches  should  act 
instinctively,  and  evince  a  faculty  of  perpetually  adapting 
itself  to  the  occasion,  as  the  ship  Argo  did  when  it  spoke, 
if  such  a  fitness  is  to  last.     As  it  is  however,  they  either 

1^  Zonans  pioowds :  (ttrTSpov  Zi  ko)  a\\'  ärra,  xa)  rijv  rwif  tivimw 
djopay  ifrerpdirriaaw»     According  to  Pliny  however  (H.  N.  xviii.  4)  they 
had  wcM  share  in  the  management  of  the  comtrade  even  before  the  year  315. 
M^ivy  III.  51.  w  Nardini  ni-  p.  242,  243. 

^  Varro  in  Noniiu  v.  pandere  (i.  209). 
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continue  without  any  outward  alteration;  and  the  more 
this  is  the  case,  the  more  certain  they  are  of  becoming  a 
mere  lifeless  shell :  or  they  have  been  gradually  deve- 
loped and  transformed;  during  which  process  their  ori- 
ginal purpose  has  usually  been  but  little  thought  of,  and 
often  has  been  totally  misunderstood :  nay  the  condition  of 
the  persons  for  whose  sake  the  institutions  came  into  being, 
has  often  undergone  so  great  a  change  that  there  ceases 
to  be  any  room  for  such  a  purpose.  And  then,  should 
any  one  perceive  that  what  is  now  oppressing  and  harassing 
us  would  not  have  existed  but  for  these  forms  and  the 
events  which  fashioned  them,  he  may  unthinkingly  turn 
his  displeasure  against  them;  may  wish,  not  that  they 
were  suitably  modified,  but  that  they  had  never  been; 
and  may  extoll  what  they  did  away  with ;  without  know- 
ing what  it  was ;  without  asking  what  and  where  he  him- 
self should  be,  unless  those  institutions  had  been  intro- 
duced, which  now  it  is  true  have  outlived  themselves. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Quintus  Cicero  in  the  Dialogues 
on  the  Laws  inveys  against  the  tribunate:  which  indeed 
was  in  his  days  a  source  of  so  much  vexation  and  heartfelt 
sorrow  to  every  honest  citizen,  that  one  can  understand 
how  they  could  overlook  the  good  which  even  in  the 
desperate  disorder  of  those  times  ought  to  have  been 
sought  and  might  have  been  obtained  from  it.  But  the 
native  of  Arpinum  should  have  remembered  that,  but 
for  this  office,  his  birthplace,  which  made  him  a  Roman 
citizen,  would  have  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  town 
of  the  Volscians;  that,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians,  his  beloved  brother  would  never 
have  become,  what  by  his  consular  power  he  had  been  for 
a  year — and  that  year  worth  a  whole  life — and  what  he 
was  to  all  eternity  by  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  head 
of  the  Roman  world :  yea,  that  the  man  who  turned  the 
weapons  of  the  tribunate  against  the  father  of  his  country, 
was  a  Claudius^  whom  nothing  but  abuse  had  made  a' 
tribune. 
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Perhaps  even  Marcus  Cicero  himself  was  not  to  the 
full. extent  aware  how  small  and  humble  the  power  of 
the  tribunate  originally  was :  nevertheless  he  soars  above 
prejudices,  and  declares,  that  Rome  ought  either  to  have 
retained  the  monarchal  government,  or  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  grant  freedom  in  good  earnest,  and  not  merely  in 
empty  words,  to  the  plebs  ^*®®. 

But  for  this  institution,  to  which  necessity  gave  birth, 
the  two  estates  could  not  have  subsisted  side  by  side  in 
a  republic :  a  king  might  have  prevented  any  such  neces- 
sity from  arising,  even  in  an  elective  monarchy:  in  a 
hereditary  one  it  would  never  have  been  felt.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  prince,  the  o£Pspring  of  a  heroic  race 
and  the  ward  of  Jove,  did  not  belong  exclusively  to 
any  part  of  the  state :  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories,  if  they  resigned  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  his 
sceptre,  were  loved  and  cherished  by  him  no  less  than  the 
houses  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  ruling  tribes:  he  was 
able  to  provide  and  effect  that  every  free  man  should  have 
his  rights  to  the  amount  of  all  he  waa  entitled  to  from 
his  actual  condition  and  from  his  deserts :  and  many  a 
disparity  may  be  forgotten  where  there  is  a  common  bond 
of  personal  attachment  But  this  conservative  form  of 
government  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  so  far  as  our 
history  goes  back,  as  it  was  perhaps  throughout  the  whole 
of  ancient  Italy.  No  sooner  had  it  disappeared  among 
the  Greeks,  than  the  houses  began  t6  oppress  the  com- 
monalty, the  towns  to  oppress  the  countrypeople ;  and 
with  few  exceptions  it  was  to  their  own  ruin.  For  some 
powerful  members  of  the  houses  offered  themselves  to 
the  disaffected  as  their  champions,  and  combining  with 
the  commonalty  or  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  with  a  party  of  the  ruling  burghers,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  supreme  power.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  tyrants,  who  were  to  be  found  in  all  parta 

^*M  De  Leg.  iii.  10.(26>    Aat  exigendi  reges  non  ftierunt :  aut  plebi  re,  noa 
▼«bo,  dandft  libertas. 
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of  Greece  dining  a  period  of  150  years  down  to  about 
the  70th  Olympiad  :  some  few  among  them  were  deserving 
of  their  odious  name;  their  authority  in  erery  instance 
was  founded  on  usurpation ;  in  themselves  th^  were  often 
benevolent,  just,  and  wise  men ;  their  influence  was  nuistly 
salutary.  For  the  institutions  which  had  newly  grown  up, 
had  time*  to  gain  strength  and  steadiness  under  their  dic- 
tatorship ;  since  they  stood  as  a  personal  guardian  power 
by  the  side  of  the  state ;  and,  when  they  laid  down  their 
authority,  it  was  like  a  fullgrown  youth  who  had  ripened 
under  wise  tuition.  Now  because  the  old  governments 
had  refused  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  terms,  revolutions 
had  ensued :  and  from  this  consequence  the  Roman  patri- 
cians escaped,  not  through  their  wisdom,  not  duough 
their  firmness,  but  through  the  establishment  of  Ae 
tribunate.  It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Cicerö^s  ^^^,  that  it 
was  a  check  to  the  fierce  bursts  of  popular  fuiy,  the  resist- 
ance to  oppression  being  undertaken  by  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, conducted  by  them,  moderated  by  them,  and 
often  quieted  by  them.  To  judge  from  the  lessons  of 
Greek  history,  it  was  no  less  fortunate  for  the  patricians 
that  the  members  of  their  order  were  from  the  first  ex- 
cluded from  this  ofiice ;  although  it  was  probably  by  the 
plebeians  that  this  was  so  arranged,  as  a  precaution  for 
themselves. 

By  the  leaders  of  this  estate,  who  were  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  their  posterity  should  partake  in  the 
curule  honours,  this  office  was  doubtless  designed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  transient  institution  ;  which  was  to  be 
dropt  when  that  end  should  be  reached.  And  such  was  the 
case:  the  plebs  continued  to  increase  more  and  more  in 
power  and  in  dignity ;  the  patricians, .  from  being  a  brandi 
of  the  nation,  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  number  of 
families :  the  nobless  of  the  two  orders  was  united,  and 
enlarged  by  fresh  ennoblements:  the  plebs  as  an  estate 
had  no  longer  any  oppression  to  dread :   yet  the  tribunate 

'w  Dc  Leg.  III.  10  (24.  25). 
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did  not  pass  away.  But  it  now  put  on  a  totally  different 
character:  it  became  a  mode  of  representing  the  whole 
nation,  even  the  patricians ;  although  they  neither  elected 
nor  were  eligible  to  it.  From  this  time  forward  they 
are  entitled  to  the  name  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  wiüi 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  designating  them  from  the 
beginning;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  abstain  altogether  from  using  this  name  in 
the  earlier  ages,  when  as  yet  it  is  not  appropriate^*®*. 
The  people  in  a  strict  sense,  is  the  whole  nation,  and 
its  sovran  assembly  as  contradistinguished  from  the  senate, 
such  as  it  existed  at  Rome  after  the  Hortensian  law :  but 
this  word  of  many  meanings  acts  with  an  intoxicating  effSect 
upon  the  mind ;  and  the  conscientious  historian  will  there- 
fore be  glad  to  find  substitutes  for  it :  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
supplied  the  language  with  one  for  the  times  of  con- 
vulsion and  dissension,  which  is  perfectly  accurate  and 
sober. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  republic  we  find 
the  tribunician  power  carried  to  such  a  highth  by  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  things  and  by  its  own  usurpations, 
that  it  overtops  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  nay  the  people 
itself:  meanwhile  no  one  had  learnt  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  that  those  branches  of  the  state,  which  were 
then  in  need  of  the  same  shelter  as  the  plebeians  had  once 
needed,  had  a  right  to  receive  it.  In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies things  went  so  far  that  the  tribunes  no  longer  stood 
over-against  the  supreme  authority  as  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  were  tyrants  elected  for  the  term  of  their 
office:  a  kind  of  national  convention:  as  it  was  fancied 
during  the  revolutionary  frenzy  that,  where  the  power 
of  the  elective  body,  far  the  greater  part  of  which  gave 

i<98  «Pile  old  Geraian  writers  call  the  tribunes  ZtmfimeuUr  (masters  of  guilds 
or  aldermen),  which  has  an  odd  sound  enough :  but  in  selecting  this  name  they 
were  guided  by  the  correct  feeling  that  the  plebs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
houses  as  the  guilds  did. 
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